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Aut. L — Salem ' l^'itchnvr ft ; with an Account of Salem Village j 
and a Jlistorg of Opinions on Witchcraft and hindrrd sub- 
jcrts. By Cjiaklkh \y. Ul’iiAM. 2 vols. Boston (U.S.) ; 
' 1867 . 

ri'licK immcof tlic -x-ina^e of Salem is as familiar to Americans 
jia tliat of any provincial town in Engl^^d or France is to 
Englishmen and Frenchmen; y^t, when uttered in the hearing 
of Europeans, it carri(?s us back two or three centuries, and 
suggest.^ an iiiiag<i, liowever faint and transient, of the life of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, avIio gave that sacred name to the place 
of their chosen habitation. If we were on the spot to-day, 
^\e should See a modern American sea])ort, with an interest 
of ihs own, but by no means a romantic one. At present 
Salem is suffering its share of the adversity which has fallen 
iijion the ship])iiig trade, while it is still mourning the loss 
of some of its iiol)lcst citizens in the late civil war. No com- 
munity in the Eepublic paid its tribute of patriotic sacrifice 
more generously ; and there were doubtless occasions when its 
citizens remembered the early days of glory, when their fathers 
helped to chase the retreating British, on the first shedding of 
blood in the War of Independence. But now they have enough 
to think of under the pressure of the hour. Their trade is 
])aralyscd under the operation of the tariff; their shipping is 
rotting in port, excei)t so much of it as is sold to foreigners ; 
there is much poverty in low places, and dread of further com- 
mercial adversity amoug the chief citizens; but there is the 
same vigorous pursuit of intellectual interests and pleasures, 
throughout the society of the place, that there always is 
wherever any number of New Englanders have made their 
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homes bcBidc the church, the library, and the school. What- 
ever other changes may occur from one age or period to 
anotlicr, the features of natural scenery are, for the most 
part, unalterable. Massachusetts Bay is as it was when the 
Pilgrims cast their first look over it. Its blue waters — as blue 
as the seas of Greece — rippling up upon the sheeted snow of’ 
the sands in winter, or beating against rocks glittering in ice ; 
in autumn the pearly waves flowing in under the thickets 
of gaudy foliage ; and on summer evenings the green surface 
surrounding the amethyst islands, where white foam spr)i]ts 

out of the caves and crevices. On land, there are still the 
craggy hills, and the jutting promontories of granite, where 
the barberry grows as the bramble does with us, and room is 
found for the fannstead between the crags, and for the apjjte- 
trees and little slopes of grass, and patches of tillage, where all 
else looks barren. The boats are out, or ranged on shore, 
accordiug to tlic weather, just as they were from the beg’nning, 

only in larger numbers; and far aivay on either hand the 
coasts and islands, the rocks, and hills and rural dwellings are 
as of old, save for the shrinking of the forest, and the growth 
of the cities and villages, whose spires and school-houses arc 
visible here or thffe. 

Yet there arc changes, marked and memorable, both in 
Salem and its neighbourhood, since the date of thirty-seven 
years ago. There was then an exclusiveness about the place as 
evident to strangers, and as dear to natives, as the rivalship be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore, w^hilc far more interesting 
and honourable in its character. In Salem society there 
was a singular combination of the precision and scrupulous- 
ness of Puritan manners and habits of thought with the pride 
of a cultivated and travelled community, boasting acquaint- 
ance with peoj)le of all known faiths, and familiarity with all 
known ways of living and thinking, while adhering to the 
customs, and even the prejudices, of their fathers. While re- 
lating theological conversations held with liberal Buddhists or 
lax Mohammedans, your host would whip his horse, to get 
home at full speed by sunset on a Saturday, that the groom’s 
Sabbath might not be encroached on for five minutes. The 
houses were hung with odd Chinese copies of English engrav- 
ings, and furnished with a variety of pretty and useful articles 
from China, never seen elsewhere, because none but American 
traders had then achieved any commerce with that country but 
in tea, nankeen, and silk. The Salem Museum was the glory 
of the town, and even of the State. Each speculative merchant 
who went forth, wdth or without a cargo (and the trade in ice 
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and mind. How then can wc mahc sufficient allowance for the 
effects of ignorance in a community where theology was the 
main interest in life, where science was yet unborn, and whci-e 
^1 the influences of the period concurred to produce and ag- 
gravate superstitions and bigotries which now seem scarcely 
credible ? 

There had been misery enough caused by prosecutions for 
witchcraft within living memory to have warned Mr. Parris, 
one would think, how he carried down his people into those 
troubled waters again; but at that time such trials were 
regarded by society as trials for murder are by us, and not 
as anything surprising except from the degree of wicked- 
ness. William Penn presided at the trial of two Swedish 
women in Philadelphia for this gravest of crimes ; and it was 
only by the accident of a legal informality that they escaped, 
the case being regarded with about the same feeling as Ave 
experienced a year or two ago -when the murderess of infants, 
Charlotte Winsor, was saved from hanging by a doubt of the 
law. If the crime spread— as it usually did— the municipal 
gbvernments issued an order for a day of fasting and humilia- 
tion, ‘ in consideration of the extent to which Satan prevails 

‘ amongst us in respect of witchcraft.’ A’tnong the prosecu- 
tions which followed on such observances there was one here 
and there Avhich turned out, too late, to have been a mistake. 
This kind of discovery might be made an occasion for more 
fasting and* humiliation ; but it seems to have had no effect 
in inducing caution, or suggesting self-distrust. Mr. Parris 
and his partisans must have been aware that on occasion 
of the last great spread of AAdtclicraft, the magistrates and 
the general court had set aside the verdict of the jury in 
one case of wrongful accusation, and that there were other 
instances in which the general heart and ct>nKoieiiec were 

cruelly Avounded and oppressed, under the conviction that the 
Aviscst and snintliest woman in the community had be('n made 
away with by malice, at least as much as mistaken zeal. The 
wife of one of the most honoured and prominent citizens of 
Boston, and the sister of the Deputy Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. llibbins, might have been supposed safe from the 
gallows, while she walked in uprightness, and all holiness and 

gentleness of living. But her husband died ; and the pac^ of 
fanatics sprang upon her, and tore her to pieces — name and 
fame, fortune, life, and everything. She was hanged in 1656, 
and the Farmers of Salem Village and their pastor were old 
enough to know, in Mr. Parris’s time, how ‘ the famous Mr. 
* Norton,’ an eminent pastor, * once said at bis own table * — 

laikrisbn^^ Piihtlr 
Vrew Dtt* . 
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before clergymen and elders—* that one of their magistrates’ 
^ wives was hanged for a witch, only for having .more wit than 
‘ her neighbours and to be aware that in llostnn ‘a deep, 
‘ feeling of resentment ’ against her persecutors rankled in the" 
minds of some of the citizens ; and that they afterwards 

* observed solemn marks of Providence set ui)on those who 

* were very forward to condemn her.’ The story of Mrs. 

Hibbins, as told in the book before us, with the brief and 
simple comment of her own pleading in court, and the codicil 
to her will, is so ])iteous, and so fearful, that it is difHcult to 
imnginc how any clergyman could countenance a similar proce- 
dure before the memory of the execution had died out, and 
could be supported in his course by officers of his church, and 
at length by the leading clergy of the district, the magistrates, 

the physicians, * and devout women, not a few.’ 

In the interval between the execution of Mrs. Ilibhins and 
the outbreak at Salem, an occasional breeze arose against some 
unpopular member of society. If a man’s ox was ill, if the 
beer ran out of tlie cask, if the butter would not come in the 
churn, if a horse shied or was restless when this or that man Or 
woman was in sight; and if a woman knew when her neighbours 

were talking about her (which was Mrs. Hibbins’s most indispu- 
table proof of connexion with the Devil), rumours got about of 
Satanic, intercourse ; men and 'ivoiiicn made deposition that six 
or seven years before, they had seen the suspected person yawn 
in church, and had observed a * devil’s teat,’ distirxjtly visible 
under liis tongue; and cliildroii told of bears coming to them 
in tin* night, and of a buzzing devil in the humble-bee ; and of 

si^at on the bed, thrice as big as an ordinary cat. Jlut the 
authorities, on occasion, exercised some caution. They fined 
one accused ]>erson for telling a lie, instead of treating his 
bragging as inspiration of the Devil. They induced timely 
conl'ossion, or discovered flaws in the evidence, as often as they 
could: so that there was less disturbance in the immediate 
neigliboiirhood than in some other parts of the ])rovince. 
Where the Reverend Mr. Parris went, however, there was no 
more peace and quiet, no more privacy in the home, no more 
harmony in the church, iio more goodwill or good manners in 
society. 

As soon as he w^as ordained he put perplexing questions 
abmit Haptism before the P armers, who rather looked to him 
for guidance in such matters than expected to be •exercised in 
theological njysteries which they had never studied. He 
exposed to the congregation the spiritual conflicts of individual 
members who were too humble for their own comfort. He 
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preached and prayed incessantly about his own wrongs and the 
slights he suffered, in regard to his salary and supplies ; and 
Entered satirical notes in the margin of the church records; 
60 that lie was as abundantly discussed from house to house, 
and from end to end of his parish, as he himself could have 
desired. In the very crisis of the discontent, and when his 
little world was expecting to see him dismissed^ he saved 
himself, as we ourselves have of late seen other persons 
relieve themselves under stress of mind and circumstances, by 
a rush into the world of spirits. 

Four years previously, a poor immigrant, a Catholic 
Irishwoman, had been hanged in Boston for bewitching four 
children, named Goodwin — one of whom, a girl of thirteen, 
had sorely tried a reverend man, less irascible than Mr. Parris, 
but nearly as excitabl(\ The tricks that the little girl played 
the Reverend Cotton Mather, when he endeavoured to exorcise 
the evil spirit, arc precisely such as are familiar to us, in 
cases which are common in the practice of every physician. 
If we cannot pretend to explain them — in tlic true sense of 
explaining — that is, referring them to an ascertained law of 

nature, we know what to look for under certain conditions, and 
are aware that it is the brain and nervous system that Is 
implicated in these phenomena, and not the Prince of Darkness 
and his train. Cotton Mather had no alternative at his dis- 
})0sal. Satan or nothing was his only choice. He published 
the story, with all its absurd details; and it was read in 
almost every house in the province. At Salem it wrought 
with fatal effect, because there was a pastor close by wel 
qualified to make the utmost mischief out of it. 

Mr. Parris had lived in the West Indies for some years, 
and had brought several slaves with him to Salem. One of 
these, an Indian named John, atid Tituba his wife, seem to 
have been full of the gross superstitions of their peo2)lc, and 
of the frame and temperament best adapted for the practices of 
demonology. In such . a state of affairs, the pastor actually 
formed, or allowed to be formed,^ society of young girls be- 
tween the ages of eight and eighteen to meet in his parsonage, 
strongly resembling those ‘ circles ’ in the America of our time 
which have filled the lunatic asylums with thousands of victims 
of * spiritualist ’ visitations. It seems that these young persods 
were labouring under strong nervous excitement, which was 
encouraged rather than repressed by the means employed by 
their spiritual director. Instead of treating them as the sub- 
jects of morbid delusions, Mr. Parris regarded them as the 
victims of external diabolical influence ; and this influence -was, 
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strangely enough, supposed to be exercised, on the evidence of 
the children themselves, by some of the most pious and* re- 
spectable members of the community. 

We need not describe the course of events. In the dull 

life of the country, the excitement of the proceedings in the 

* circle ’ was welcome, no doubt ; and. it was always on the 

increase. Whatever trickery there might be — and no doubt 
riierc was plenty; whatever incitement to hysteria, whatever 
actual sharpening of common faculties, it is clear that there 
was more; and those who have given due and dispassionate 
attention to the process'es of mesmerism and their effects can 
liavc no difficulty in understanding the reports handed down of 
what these young creatures did, and said, and saw, under 
peculiar conditions of the nervous system. When the physicians 
■of the district could see no explanation of the ailments of 

* the afflicted children ’ but i the evil hand,’ no doubt could 
remain to those Avho consulted them of these agonies being the 
work of Satan. The matter was settled at once. But Satan 
can work only through human agents; and who were his 
instruments for the affliction of these children ? Here was the 
opening through which calamity rushed in ; and for half a year 
this favoured corner of the godly land of New England was 
turned into a hell. The more the children were stared at and 
pitied, the holder they grew in their vagaries, till at last they 
broke through the restraints of public worship, and talked non- 
sense to the minister in the pulpit, and profaned the prayers. 
Mr. Parris assembled all the divines he could collect* at his 
parsonage, and made his troop go through their performances 
— the result of which was a general groan over the manifest 
presence of the Evil One, and a passionate intercession for 
*■ the afflicted children.’ 

The first step towards their relief was to learn who it w^as 
that had stricken them ; and the readiest means that occuiTcd 
was to ask tliLs question of the children themselves ! At first, 
they named no names, or what they said was not disclosed ; 
but there was soon an end^of all such delicacy. The first 
symptoms had occurred in November 1691 ; and the first 
public examination of witches took place on tlie 1st of March 

following. We shall cite as few of the cases as w^ill suffice for 
ohr purpose ; for they are exceedingly painful ; and there is 
something more instructive for us in the spectacle of the 
consequences, and in the suggestions of the story, than in the 
scenery of persecution and murder. 

In the first group of accused persons was one Sarah Good, 

weak, ignorant, poor, despised woman, whose equally weak 
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and ignorant husband had forsaken her, and left her to the 
mercy of evil tongues. He had called her an enemy to all 
good, and had said that if she was not a witch, he feared she 
would be one shortly. Her assertions under examination were 
that she knew nothing about the matter; that she had hurt 
nobody, nor employed anybody to hurt another; that she 
served God; and that the God she served was He who made 
heaven and earth. It appears, however, that she believed in 
the reality of the ‘ affliction ; ’ for she ended by accusing a 
fellow-prisoner of having hurt the children. The report of the 
examination, noted at the time by two of the heads of the 
congregation, is inane and silly bej'^ond belief ; yet the celebra- 
tion was unutterably solemn to the assembled crowd of fellow- 
worshippers; and it sealed the doom of the community, in 
regard to peace and good repute. 

Mrs. Good was curried to jail. Not long after her little 
daughter Dorcas, aged four years, was apprehended at the 

suit of the brothers Putnam, chief citizens of Salem, There 
was plenty of testimony produced of bltings and chokings 
and pinchings, inflicted by this infant ; and she was committed 
to prison, and j)robably, as Mr. Upham says, fettered with 
the same chains which bound her mother. Nothing short of 
chains could keep witches from flying away ; and they were 
chained at the cost of the State, when they could not pay 
for their invn irons. As these poor creatures were friendless 
and poverty-stricken, it is some comfort to find the gaoler 
charging for ^ two blankets for Sarah Good’s child,’ costing ten 
shillings. 

What became of little Dorcas, with her healthy looks and 
natural childlike spirits, noticed by her accusers, we do not 
learn. Her mother lay in chains till tlic 29th of June, when 
she was brought out to receive sentence. She was hanged on 
the 19th of July, after having relieved her heart by vehement 
speech of some of the passion which weighed upon it. She 
does not seem to have been capable of much thought. One of 

the accusers was convicted of a flagrant lie, in the act of giving 
testimony; but the narrator, Hutchinson, while giving the 
fact, treats it as of no consequence, because Sir Matthew Hale 
and the jury of his court were satisfied with the condemnation 
of a witch, under precisely the same circumstances. The 
parting glimpse we have of this first victim is dismally true on 
the face of it. It is most characteristic^ 

* Sarah Good appears to have been an unfortunate woman, having 
been subject to poverty, and consequent sadness and mohincholy. 
But she was not wholly broken in spirit. Mr. Noyes, at the time 
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of her execution, urged lier very strenuously to confess. Among 
other things, ho told iter ‘^she was a witch, and that slie knew she 
was a witch.” She was conscious of her innocence, anil felt that 
she was oppressed, outraged, trampled upon, and about to be mur- 
dered, under the forms of law ; and her indignation was roused 
against her persecutors. She could not bear in silence the cruel 
aspersion ; and although she was just about to be launched into 
eternity, the torrent of her feelings could not be restrained, but 
burst upon the head of him who uttered the false accusation. “You 
are a liar,’* said she. “I am no more a witch than you are a wizard ; 
and, if you take away my life, God will give you blood to drink.” 
Hutchinson says that, in his day, there was a tradition among the 
people of Salem, and it has descended to the present time, that the 
manner of Mr. Noyes’s death strangely verilied the prediction thus 
wrung from the iucensed spirit of the dying woman. He was ex- 
ceedingly corpulent, of a plethoric habit, and died of an internal 
haamorrhage, bleeding profusely at the mouth.^ (Vol. ii. p. 269.) 

When she had been in her grave nearly twenty years, her 
representatives — little Dorcas perhaps for one — were presented 
with 30/., as a grant from the Crown, as compensation 
for the mistake of hanging her without reason and against 
evidence. 

Jn the early part of the century, a devout family named 
Towne were living at Great Yarmouth, in the Phiglish county 
of Norfolk. About the time of the King’s execution they 
emigrated to Massachusetts. William Towne and his wife 
carried with tliein two daughters ; and another daughter and a 
son were born to them afterwanU in Salem. The three 
daughters were baptised at long intervals, and tlic eldest, 

Eebecca, must have been at least twenty years older than 
Sarah, and a dozen or more years older than INlary. A sketch 
of the fate of these three sisters contains Avitliin it the history 
of a century. 

On the map which Mr. Upham presents us with, one of the 
most conspicuous estates is an enclosure of 300 acres, which 
had a significant story of its own — too long for us to enter 

upon. We need only say that there had been many strifes 
about this property — fights about boundaries, and stripping of 
timber, and a series of lawsuits. Yet, from 1678 onwards, the 
actual residents in the mansion had lived in peace, taking no 
notice of wrangles which did not, under tlie conditions of i)ur- 
ebase, affect them, but only the former proprietor. The frontis- 
piece of Mr. Uphani’a book shows us what the mansion of aii 
Opulent landowner was like in the early days of the colony. 
It is the portrait of the house in wJiich the eldest daughter of 
William Towne was living at the date of the Salem Tragedy. 
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Rebecca, then the aged wife of Francis Nurse, was a great- 
grandmother, and between seventy and eighty years of age. 

No old age could have had a more lovely aspect than hers. 
Her husband was, as he had always been, devoted to her, and 
the estate was a colony of sons and daughters, and their wives 
and husbands; for * Landlord Nurse’ had divided his land 
between his four sons and three sons-in-law, and had built 
homesteads for them all as they married and settled. Mrs. 
Nurse was in full activity of faculty, except being somewhat 
deaf from age ; and her health was good, except for certain in- 
firmities of long standing, which it required the zeal and the 
malice of such a divine as Mr. Parris to convert into ‘ devil’s 
^ marks.’ As for her repute in the society of which she was 
the lionoured head, wc learn what it was by the testimony sup- 
])lied by forty ]>ersoiis — neighbours and householders — who 
were inquired of in regard to their opinion of her in the day of 

her sorq trial. Some of them had known her above forty years; 
they had soon her bring up a large family in uprightness; 
they had remarked the beauty of her Christian profession and 
conduct ; and luid never heard or observed any evil of her. 

This was Rebecca, the eldest. 

The next, Mary, was now fifty-eight years old, the wife of 
‘ Goodman Easty,’ the owner of a large farm. She had seven 
children, and was living in case and welfare of every sort when 
overtaken by the same calamity as her sister Nurse, Sarah, 
the youngest, had married twice. Her present husband Avas 
Peter Cloysc, Avhose name occurs in the parish records, and in 
various dejiositions which -show that he was a prominent citizen. 
'VVlieii Mr. Parris was publicly complaining of neglect in respect 
of firewood for the parsonage, a,nd of lukewarmness on the part 
of the hearers of his services, ‘ Landlord N urse ’ was a member of 
the committee Avho had to deal Avith him ; and his relatives were 
j)robably among the majority who were longing for Mr. Parris’s 
aj)j)arcntly inevitable departure. Tn these circumstances, it was 

not altogether surprising that Hhe afflicted children’ trained 
in the parsonage parlour ventured, after their first successes, 
to name the honoured ‘ Goody Nurse ’ as one of the allies lately 
acquired by Satan. They saw her here, there, and every- 
where, when she was sitting quietly at home ; they saw her 
biting the black servants, choking, pinching, pricking Avomen 
and children ; and if she Avas examined, devil’s marks would 

doubtless be found upon her. She was examined by a jury of 
her OAvn sex. N either the testimony of her sisters and daughters 
as to her infirmities, nor the disgust of decent neighbours, nor 
tlie commonest suggestions of reason an.d feeling, availed to 
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save Ler from the injury of being reported to have what the* 
witnesses were looking for. 

We have a glimpse of her in her home when the first con- 
ception of her impending fate opened upon her. F our esteemed 
persons, one of whom was her brother-in-law, Mr. Cloysc, 
made the following deposition, in the prospect of the victim 
being dragged before the public : — 

‘ We wliose names are underwritten being desired to go to Good- 
man Nurse, his liousc, to speak with his wife, and to tell her that 
several of the afflicted persons mentioned her ; and accordingly we 
went, an-l we found her in a weak and low condition in body as 
she told us, and had been sick almost a week. And we asked how 
it was otherwise with her; and she said she blessed God for it, 
she had more of his presence in this sickness than sometime she 
have had, but not so much as she desired ; but she would, with the 
apostle, press forward to the mark: and many other places of Scrip- 
ture to tlic like purpose. And then of her own accord she began to 
apeak of the affliction that was amongst them, and in particular of 
Mr. Parris his family, and how she was grieved for them, though 
she had not been to see them, by reason of fits that she formerly 
used to have ; for people said it was awful to behold : but she 
pitied them with all her heart, and went to God for them. But she 
said she hoard that there was persons spoke of that w^ere as inno- 
cent as feho was, she believed; and" after much to tliis pnrpo'sc, we 

told her we heard that she was spoken of also. “Well,’' she said, 
“if it be so, the will of the Lord be done:” she sat still awhile, 
being as it were amazed ; and then she said, ‘‘ Well, as to this tiling 
I am as innocent as the child unborn; but surely,” she said, “ what 

sin hath God found out in me unrepented of, that he should lay 
such an affliction upon me in my old age ?” and, according to our 
best observation, we could not discern that she knew what w'e came 
for before we told her. 

‘Israel Pouter, Daniel Andrew, 

‘Elizabeth Porter, Peter Ci.oysE.* 

On the 22nd of March, she was brought into the thronged 

meeting-house to be accused before the magistrates, and to 
answer as she best could. We must pass over those painful 
pages, where nonsense, spasms of hysteria, new and strange to 
their Worships, cunning, cruelty, blasphemy, indecency turned 
the house of prayer into a hell for the time. The aged woman 
could explain nothing. She simply asserted her innocence, 
and supposed that some evil spint was at work. One thing 

more she could do — she could endure with calmness malice and 
injustice, which are too much for our composure at a distance 
of nearly two centuries. She felt the animus of her enemies, 
and she pointed out, how they perverted whatever she said 
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but no impatient word escaped her. She was evidently as per- 
plexed as anybody present. When weary and disheartened, 
and worn out with the noise and the numbers and the hysterics 
of the ^ afflicted,’ her head drooped on one shoulder. Immedi- 
ately all the ^ afflicted ’ had twisted necks, and rude hands seized 
her head to set it upright, ‘ lest other necks should be broken 

^ by her ill offices.’ Everything went against her, and the 
result was what had been hoped by the agitators. The vene- 
rable matron was carried to jail, and put in irons. 

Now Mr. Parris’s time had arrived, and he broadly accused 
her of murder, employing for the purpose a fitting instrument 
— Mrs. Ann Putnam, the mother of one of the afflicted chil- 
dren, and herself of highly nervous temperament, undisciplined 
mind, and absolute devotedness to her pastor. Her deposition, 
preceded by a short one of Mr. Parris, will show the quality 
of the evidence on which judicial murder was inflicted : — 

‘ Mr. Parris gave in a deposition against her ; from which it 
appears, that, a certain person being sick, Mercy Lewis was sent for. 
Siic was struck dumb on entering the chamber. She was asked to 
hold up her hand, if she saw any of the witches afflicting tho 
patient. Presently she held up her hand, then fell into a trance ; 
and after a while, coming to herself, said that she saw the spectre of 
Goody Nurse and Goody Carrier having hold of the head of the 
sick man. Mr. Parris swore to this statement with tho utmost con- 
fidence in Mercy’s declarations.’ (Vol. ii. p. 275.) 

‘ “ The deposition of Ann Putnam, the wife of Thomas Putnam, 
aged about thirty years, who testiiicth and saith, that on Mnrch 18, 
1692, 1 being wearied out in helping to tend my poor afflicted child 
and maid, about llie middle of the afternoon I lay me down on the 
Led to take a little rest ; and immediately I was almost pressed and 
choked to death, that had it not been for the mercy of a gracious 
God and the help of those that were with me, I could not have lived 
many moments ; and presently I saw the apparition of Martha Corey, 
who did torture rao so as I cannot express, ready to tear me all to 
pieces, and then departed from me a little while ; but, before I could 
recover strength or well take breath, tho apparition of Martha 
Corey fell upon me again with dreadful tortures, and hellish temp- 
tation to go along with her. And she also brought to me a little 
red book in her hand and a black peu, Urging me vehemently to 
write in her book ; and several times that day she did mo^ grievously 
torture me, almost ready to kill me. And on the 19th of March, Martha 
Corey again appeared to me; and also Rebecca Nurse, the wife of' 
Francis Nurse Sr. ; and they both did torture me a great many 
times this day with such tortures as no tongue can express, because 
1 would not yield to their hellish temptations, that, had I not been 
upheld by an Almighty arm, 1 could not have lived while night.. 
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Tlie 20th March, being Sabbath-day, I had a great deal of respite 
between my fits. 21st of March being the day of the examination of 
Martha Corey, I had not many fits, though I was very weak ; my 
Strength being, as I thought, almost gone : but, on 22nd of March, 
1692, the apparition of Rebecca Nurse did again set upon mein a most 
dreadful manner, very early in the morning, as soon as it was well 
light. And now she nppeared to me only in her shift, and brought 
a little red book in her hand, urging me vehemently to write in her 
book; and, because 1 would not yield to her hellish temptations, 
she threatened to tear my soul out of my body, blasphemously 
denying the blessed God, and the power of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
save iny soul ; and denying several places of Scripture, which I told 
her of, to repel licr hellish temptations. And for near two hours 
together, at this time, the apparition of Rebecca Nurse did tompt 
and torlure me, and also the greater part of this day, with but very 
little respite. 23rd of March, am again afflicted by the apparitions of 
Rebecca Nurse and Martha Corey, but chiefly by Rebecca Nurse. 
24th of March, being the day of the examination of Rebecca Nurse, 1 
was several limes afilicted in the morning by the apparition of 
Rebecca Nurse, but most dreadfully tortured by her in the time of 
her examination, insomuch that the honoured magistrates gave my 
husband leave to carry me out of the niectiug-hoiisc ; and, ns soon 
as I was carried out of the meeting-house doors, it pleased Almighty 
God^ for his free grace and mercy’s sake, to deliver me out of the 
paws of those roaring lions, and jaws of those tearing bears, that, 
ever since that time, they have not iiad power so to amict me until 
this May (31, 1692, At the same moment that 1 was hearing my 
evidence read by the honoured nyigistrates, to take my oath, I was 
again re-assaulted and tortured by my before-mentioned tormentoif 
Rebecca Nurse,” “The testimony of Ann Putnam Jr. witnesselh 
and saitli, that, being in the room where her mother was afflicted, 
she saw Martha Corey, Sarah Cloyse, and Rebecca Nurse, or their 
apparition, upon her mother.” 

‘ Mrs. Ann Putnam made another deposition under oath at tho 
same trial, which shows that she was determined to overwhelm the 
prisoner by the multitude of her charges. She says that Rebecca 
Nurse’s apparition declared to her tiiat “ she had killed Benjamin 
Houlton, John Fuller, and Rebecca Shepard;” and that she and her 
sister Cloyse, and Edward Bishop’s wife, hod killed young John 
Putnam’s child; and she further deposed as followeth; — “Imme- 
diately there did appear to me six children in winding-sheets, which 
called me aunt, which did most grievously affright me ; and they 

told me that they were my sister Baker’s children of Boston ; and 
that Goody Nurse, and Mistress Corey of Charlestown, and an old 
deaf woman at Boston, had murdered them, and charged mo to go 
and tell these things to the magistrates, or else they would tear me 

to pieces, |jt)r their blood did cry for vengeance. Also there ap- 
peared to me my own sister Bayley and tliree of her children in 
winding-sheets, and told me that Goody Nurse had murdered them.” ' 
(Vol. ii. p. 278.') 
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All the efforts made to procure testimony against the vener- 
able gentlewoman’s character issued in a charge that she had 
SO ‘ railed at ’ a neighbour for allowing his pigs to get into her 
field that, some short time after, early in the morning, he had 
a sort of fit in his own entry, and languished in health from 
that day, and died in a lit at the end of the summer. ‘ He 

* departed this life by a cruel death,’ murdered by Goody 
Nurse. The jury did not consider this ground enough for 
hanging the old lady, who had been the ornament of their 
church, and the glory of their village and its society. Their 
verdict was ‘ Not Guilty.’ Not for a moment, however, could 
the prisoner and her family hope that their trial was over. 
The outside crt)wd clamoured ; the ‘ afflicted * howled and 

struggled ; one judge declared himself dissatisfied ; another 
promised to have her indicted anew ; and the Chief Justice 
pointed out a phrase of the prisoner’s which might be made 
to signify that she was one of the accused gang in guilt, as 
well as in jeopardy. It might really seem as if the authorities 
were all drivelling together when we see the ingenuity and 
persistence with wdiich they discussed those three words, * of 

‘ our company.’ Her remonstrance ought to have moved 
them : — 

* I intended nu otherwise than as they w^ero prisoners with us, 
mid therefore did then, and yet do, judge them not legal evidence 
against their fellow-prisoners. And I being something hard of 
hearing and full of grief, none informing me how the Court took 
up my words, therefore had no opportunity to declare what I in- 
tended when I said they were of our company.’ (Vol. ii. p. 285.) 

The foreman of the jury would have taken the favourable 
view of this matter, and have allowed full (ionsideratioii, while 
either jurymen were eager to recall the mistake of their verdict; 
but the prisoner’s silence, from failing to hear when she was 
expected to explain, turned the foreman against her, and 
caused him to declare, ‘ whereupon these words -were to me a 

* principal evidence against her.’ Still, it seemed too mon- 
strous to hang her. After her condemnation, the Governor 
rcj)rieved her; jirobably on the ground of the illegality of 
setting aside the first verdict of the jury, in the absence of any 

new evidence. But the outcry against mercy was so fierce 

that the Governor withdrew his reprieve. 

On the next Sunday, there was a scene in the church, the 
record of which was afterwards annotated by th|| church 
members in a spirit of grief and humiliation. After sacrament 
the ciders propounded to the church, and the congregation 
unanimously agreed, that Sister Nurse, being convicted as a 
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witch hy the court, should be excommunicated in the after- 
noon of the same day. The place was thronged ; the reverend 
elders were in the pulpit; the deacons presided below; the 
sheriff and his officers brought in the witch, and led her up the 
broad aisle, her chains clanking as she moved. As she stood 
in the middle of the aisle, the Keverend Mr. Noyes pronounced 
her sentence of expulsion from the Church on earth, and from 
all hope of salvation hereafter. As she had given her soul to 
Satan, she was delivered over to him for ever. She was aware 
that every eye regarded her with horror and hate, unapproached 
under any other circumstances : but it appears that she iW 
able to sustain it. She was still calm and at ])eacc on l/SatT' 
day, and during the fortnight of final waiting. When the time 
came, she traversed the streets of Salem between houses in 
which she had been an honoured guest, and surrounded by well- 
known faces ; and then there was the hard task, for her aged 
limbs, of climbing the rocky and steep path on Witches’ Hill 
to the place where the gibbets stood in a row, and the hangman 
was waiting for her, and for Sarah Good, and several more of 
whom Salem chose to be rid that day. It was the 19th of eTuly 

1692. The bodies were put out of the ivay on the hill, like so 
mdny dead dogs ; but this one did not remain there long. By 
pious hands it w'as — nobody knew when — brought home to the 
domestic cemetery, where the next generation pointed out the 
grave, next to her husband’s, and surrounded by those of her 
children. As fijr her repute, Hutchinson, the historian, tells 
us that even excommunication coidd not permanently disgrace 

her. ‘ Her life and conversation had been such, that the re- 
* membrance theieof, in a short time after, wiped off all the 
^ reproach occasioned by the civil or ecclesiastical sentence 
' against her.’ ( Vol. ii. p. 292.) 

Thus much comfort her husband had till he died in 1695. 
In a little while none of his eight children remained unmarried, 
and he wound up his affairs. Ho gave over the homestead to 

his son Samuel, and divided all he had among the others, 
reserving only a mare and her saddle, some favourite articles 
of furniture, and 14Z. a year, with a right to cal} on his children 
for any further amount that might be needful. He made no 
will, and his children made no difficulties, but tended his latter 
days, and laid him in his own ground, when at seventy-seven 
years old he died. 

. In 1741 ? the authorities of the Province, sanctioned by the 
Council of Queen Anne, proposed such reparation as their 
heart and conscience suggested. They made a grant to the 
representatives of Rebecca Nurse of 25/. I In the following 
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year, something better was done, on the petition of the son 
Samuel who inhabited the homestead. A church meeting was 
called; the facts of the excommunication of twenty years 
before were recited, and a reversal was proposed, ‘ the General 
‘ Court having taken off the attainder, and the testimony on 
^ which she was convicted being not now so satisfactory to 
‘ ourselves and others as it was generally in that hour of dark- 

* ness and temptation.’ The remorseful congregation blotted 
out the record in the church book, ‘ humbly requesting that 
‘ the merciful God would pardon whatsoever sin, error, or 
‘ mistake was in the application of that censure, and of the 

* whole affair, through our merciful High Priest, who knovreth 
‘ how to have compassion on the ignorant, and those that arc 

^ out of the way.’ ( Vol. ii. p. 483.) 

Such was the fate of Bebecca, the eldest of the three sisters. 
Mary, the next — once her playmate on the sands at Yarmouth, 
in the old country — was her companion to the last, in love and 
destiny. Mrs. Easty was arrested, with many other accused 
persons, on the 21st of April, while her sister was in jail in 
irons. The testimony against her 'was a mere rej>ctition of 
the charges of torturing, strangling, pricking and pinching Mr. 
Parris’s young friends, and rendering them dumb, or blind, or 
mazed. Mrs. Easty was evidently so astonished and perplexed 
by the assertions of the children, that the magistrates inquired 
of the voluble witnesses whether they might not be mistaken. 
As they were positive, and Mrs. Easty could say only that 
slie supposed it was ‘ a bad spirit,’ but did not know ^ whether 

^ it was witchcraft or not,’ there was nothing to be done but to 
send her to prison and put her in irons. The next we hear of 
her is that on the 18th of May she was free. The authorities, 
it seems, would not detain her on such evidence as was offered. 
She was at large for two days, and no more. The convulsions 
and tortures of the children returned instantly, on the news 
being told of Goody Easty being abroad again ; and thc-minis- 

ters, and ciders, and deacons, and all the zealous antagonists 
of Sabin went to work so vigorously to get up a fresh case, 
that they bore down all before them. Mercy Lewis was so 
near death under the hands of Mrs. Easty’s apparition that she 
was crying out ‘ Dear Lord! receive my soul ! ’ and thus there 
was clearly no time to be lost ; and this choking and convulsion, 
says an eminent citizen, acting as a witness, ^occurred very 

* often until such time as we understood Mary Eagy was laid 
^ in irons.’ 

There she was lying when her sister Nurse was tried, 
excommunicated, and cxecujtcd ; and to the agony of all this 
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was added the arrest of her sister Sarah, Mrs, Cloyse. But 
she had such strength :is kej)t her serene up to the moment of 

her death on the gibbet on the 22nd of September following. 
We would fain give, if we had room, the petition of the two 
sisters, Mrs. Easty iiiid Mrs. Cloyse, to the court, wiien their 
trial was pending ; but we can make room only for tlie last 
clause of its reasoning and remonstrance, 

‘ Thirdly, that the testimony of witches, or such as are afflicted 
as is supposed by witches, may not be improved to condeiim us 
without othtT legal evidence concurring. We hope the honoured 
Court and jury will bo so tender of the lives of such as we arc, who 
have for many years lived under the unblemished reputatior of 
Christianity, as not to condemn them without a fair und equal 

hearing of what may be gnid for us as well as against us, Aud 
your poor suppliants shall bo bound always to pray, &c.* ( Vol. ii. 
p. 320.) 

Still more affecting is the Memorial of Mrs. Easty when 
under sentence of death, and fully aware of the hopelessness 
of her case. She addresses the judges, the magistrates, and the 
reverend ministers, imploring them to consider w'hat they arc 

doing, and how far their course hi regard to accused persons 
is consistent with the principles and rules of justice. She asks 
nothing for herself ; she is satisfied with her own iniioceney, 
and certain of her doom on earth and her hope in heaven. 
What she desires is to induce the authorities to take time, to 
use caution in receiving, and strictness in sifting testimony ; 
and so shall they ascertain the truth, and absolve the innocent, 

the blessing of God being upon their conscientious endeavours. 
We do not know of any effect produced by her warning and 
rcmonstraTico ; but we find her case estimated, twenty years 
afterwards, as meriting a compensation of 20^. 1 Before setting 
forth from the jail to the Witches’ Hill, on the day of her 
death, she serenely bade farewell to her husband, her many 
children, and her friends, some of whom related afterwards that 

‘ her sayings were as serious, religious, distinct, and affectionate 
‘ as could well be expressed, drawing tears from the eyes of 
‘ almost all present.’ 

The third of this family of dignified gentlewomen seems to 
liave had a keener sehsibility than her sisters, or a frame less 
strong to endure the shocks ])repared and inflicted by the 
malice of the enemy. Some of the incidents of her implication 

in^ the great calamity are almost too moving to be dwelt on, 
CTCII in a remote time and country. Mrs. Cloyse drew ill will 
lierself at the outset by doing as her brother and sister 
Ntirse did. They all absented themselves from the examin- 
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atJons ill the church, and, when the interruptions of the 
services became too flagrant, from Sabbath worship ; and 
they said they took that course because they diBa])provcd 

of the permission given to the profanation of the place and 
the service. They were communicants, and persons of con- 
sideration, both in regard to character and position ; and 
their quiet disapprobation of the proceedings of the ministers 
and their company of accusers subjected them to the full fury 
of clerical wrath and womanish spite. When the first exami- 
nation of Mrs. Nurse took place, Mrs. Cloyse was of course 
overwhelmed with horror and grief. The next Sunday, how- 
ever, w£ts Sacrament Sunday; and she and her husband 
considered it their duty to attend the ordinance. The effort 
to Mrs. Cloyse was so great that when Mr. Parris gave out 
his text ‘ One of you is a de^il. He spake of Judas Iscariot,* 
&c., and when he opened his discourse with references in his 
special manner to the transaclions of the week, the afflicted 
sister of the last victim could not endure the outrage. She left 
the meeting. There was a fresh wind, and the door slammed 
as she went out, fixing the attention of all present, just as 
Ml. Parris could have desired. She had not to wait long for 

the consequences. On the 4th of April she was apprehended 
witli several others; and on the lltli her examination took 
place, the questions being framed to suit the e’v'ideuce known 
to be forthcoming, and Mr. Parris being the secretary for 
the occasion. The witness in one case 'W'as asked whether she 
saw a company eating and drinking at Mr. Parris’s, and she 
rcjdied, as expected, that she did. ‘ What were they eating 

‘ and drinking? ’ Of course, it was the Devil’s sacrament ; and 
Mr. Parris, by leading questions, brought out the testimony 
that aboift forty persons partook of that hell-sacrament, Mrs. 
Cloyse and Sarah Good being the “two deacons I When accused 
of the usual practices of cruelty to these innocent suffering 
children, and to the ugly, hulking Indian slave, who pretended 
to show the marks of her teeth, Mrs, Cloyse gave some vent to 

her feelings. ‘ When did I hurt thee ? ’ ‘ A great many times,’ 
said the Indian. ^ O, you are a grievous liar 1 ’ exclaimed she. 
But the wrath gave way under the soul-sickness which over- 
came her when charged with biting and pinching a black man, 
and throttling children, and serving their blood at the blasphe- 
mous supper. Her sisters in prison, her husband accused with 
her, and young girls — mere children — now manifesting a 

devilish cruelty to her, who had felt nothing but goodwill to 
them — she could not sustain herself before the assembly whose 
eyes were upon her. She sank down, calling for water. She 
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fainted on the floor^ and some of the accusing children cried 
out, ‘ Oh 1 her spirit has gone to prison to her sister Nurse ! ’ 
From that examination she was herself carried to prison. 

When she joined her sister Easty in the petition to the 
Court in the next summer, she certainly had no idea of escap- 
ing the gallows; hut it does not apxicar that she was ever 
brought to trial. Mr. Parris certainly never relented ; for we 
find him from time to time torturing the feelings of this and 
every other family whom he supposed to be anything but 
affectionate to him. Some of the incidents would be almost 
incredible to us if they were not recorded in the church and 
parish books, in Mr. Parris’s own distinct handwriting. 

On the 14th of August, when the corpse of Rebecca Nurse 
was lying among the rocks on the Witches’ Hill, and her 
two sisters were in irons in Boston jail (for Boston had now 
taken the affair out of the hands of the unaided Salem autho- 
rities), and his predecessor, Mr. Bun^oughs, was awaiting his 
execution, Mr. Parris invited his church members ft) remain 
after service to hear something that he had to say^^-^He had to 
Xjoint out to the vigilance of the church that Samuel Nurse, 
tile son of Rebecca, and his wife, and Peter Cloyse and certain 
Others, of late had failed to join the brethren at the Lord’s tabic, 
and had, exccjit Samuel Nurse, rarely appeared at ordinary wor- 
ship. These outraged and mourning relatives of the accused 
sisterg were decreed to be visited by certain ])ious representa- 
tives of the church; and the reason of their absence to be 
demanded. The minister, the two deacons, and a chief member 
were appointed to this fearful task. The report delivered in 

on the 31st of August, was : — 

‘ Brother Tarbell proves sick, unmeet for discourse ; Brother 
Cloyse hard to be found at home, being often with his wife in 
prison at Ipswich for witchcraft ; and Brother Samuel Nurse, and 
sometimes his wife, attends our public meeting, and he the sacra- 
ment, 11th of September, 1692: upon all which we choose to wait 
further,' (Vol. ii. p. 486.) 

Tj^is decision to pause was noted as the first token of the 
decline of the power of the ministers. Mr. Parris was sorely 
unwilling to yield even this much advantage to Satan— that is, 
to family affection instinct of justice. But his jiosition 
was further lowered* by the departure from the parish of some 
of the most eminent members of its society. Mr. Cloyse 
never brought his family to the Village again, ■when his wife 

was once out of prison ; and the name disappears from the 

history of Salem. • 

W e have sketched the life of one family out of many, and 
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we will leave the rest for such of our readers as may choose to 
learn more. Some of the statements in the book before us 
disclose a whole family history in a few words ; as the following, 
in relation to John Procter and his wife : — 

^ The bitterness of the prosecutors against Procter was so vehe- 
ment, that they not only aiTested, and tried to destroy, his wife 

and all his family above the age of infancy, in Salem, but all lier 
relatives in Lynn, many of whom were thrown into prison. The 
helpless children .were left destitute, and the house swept of its 
provisions by the sheriff. Procter’s wife gave birth to a child, about 

a fortnight after his execution. This indicates to what alone she 
owed her life. John Procter had spoken so boldly against the* pro- 
ceedings, and all who had part in them, that it was felt to be neces- 
sary to put him out of the way.’ (Vol. ii. p. 312.) 

The Rev. Mr. Noyes, the worthy coadjutor of Mr. Parris, 
refused to pray with Mr. Procter before his death, unless he 
would confess ; and the more danger tlicrc seemed to be of a 
revival of pity, humility, and reason, the more zealous waxed 
the wrath of the pious pafftors against the Enemy of Souls. 
When, on the fearful 22nd of September, Mr. Noyes stood 
looking at the execution, he exclaimed that it 'was a sad thing 
to see eight firebrands of hell hanging there ! The spectacle 
was never seen again on Witches’ Hill. 

The Jacobs family was signalised by the confession of one 

of its members — Margaret, one of the * aflSicted * girls. She 
brought her grandfather to the gallows, and suffered as much 
as a weak, ignorant, impressionable person under evil influences 
could Bufler from doubt and remorse. But she married w^ell 
seven years afterwards — still feeling enough in regard to the 
l)ast to refuse to be married by Mr. Noyes. She deserved 
such jicace of mind as she obtained, for she retracted the con- 
fession of witchcraft wliich she had made, and w’ent to prison, 
Tt was too late then to save her victims, Mr. Burroughs and 
her grandfather, but she obtained their 'full and free forgive- 
ness. At tliat time this was the condition of the family : — 

‘ No account has come to us of the deportment of George Jacobs, 
Sr., at his execution.' As he was remarkable in life for tlie firmness 
of his mind, so he probably was in death. He had made his will 

before the delusion arose. It is dated January 29, 1692 ; and shows 
that he, like Procter, had a considerable estate. ... In his infinn 
old age, he had been condemned to die for a crime of which he 
knew himself innocent, and which there is some reason to belifve 

he did not think anyone capable of committing. He regarded tlio 
whole thing as a wicked conspiracy and absurd fabrication. Ho 
had to end bis long life upon a scaffold in a week from that day. 
His bouse was desolated, and Lis property sequestered. His ouly 
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8011, charged with the same crime, had eluded the sheriflP— leaving 
hiR family, in the hurry of his flight, unprovided for — and was au 

exile in foreign lifnds. Tlie crazy wife of that son was in prison 
and in chains, waiting trial on tlie same charge ; her little children, 
including an unweanod infant, left in a deserted and destitute con- 
dition in the woods. The older children were scattered ho knew 

not where, while one of them had completed the bitterness of his 
lot by becoming a confessor, upon being arrested with her mother 
as a witch. This granddaughter, Margaret, overwhelmed with 
fright and horror, bewildered hj the statements of the accusers, and 
controlled probably by the arguments and arbitrary methods of 
address employed by her minister, Mr. Noyes — ^w'hose peculiar func- 
tion in these proceedings seems to have been to drive persons accused 
to make confiissioji — had been betrayed into that position, and be- 
came a confessor and accuser of others.* (Vol. ii. p. 312.) 

The life and death of a prominent citizen, Giles Corey, 
should not be altogether passed over in a survey of such a 
community and suck a time. He had land, and was called 
^ Goodman Corey ; ’ but lie was unpopular from being too 
rough for even so young“a state oi society. He was once tried 
for the death of a man 'whom he had used roughly, hut he "was 

only lined. lie had strifes and lawsuits with his neighbours ; 
but he won three wives, and there w'as due affection behveen 
him and his children. Ho was eighty' years old when tlic 
Witch Delusion broke out, and was living alone with his wife 
Martha~a devout woman, who spent much of her time on her 
knees, praying against the snares of Satan, that is, the delusion 
about witchcraft. Slie spoke freely of the tricks of the children, 

the blindness of the ma^^ates, and the falling away of many 
from common sense and the word of God ; and, while her hus- 
band attended every public meeting, she stayed at home to 
pray. In his fanaticism he quai-relled with her, and she was 
at once marked out for a victim, and one of the earliest. When 
visited by examiners^ she smiled, and conversed Avith entire 
composure, declaring that she Avas no witch, and that ‘ she did 

‘ not think that there were any witches.’ By such sayings, and 
by the expressions of vexation that fell from her husband, and 
the fanaticism of two of her four sons-in-liiAv, she Avas soon 
brought to extremity. But her husband Avas presently under 
accusation too ; and much amazed he evidently was at his posi- 
tion. His Avife Avas one of the eight ‘ firebrands of hell * wliom 
MTt- N^oyes saw swung off on the 22nd of September. ^ Martlia 

^ Corey,* said the record, ‘ protesting her innocency, concluded 
^' her life with an eminent prayer on the scaffold.’ Her husband 
had been Btmposcd* certain to die in the same way ; hut he had 
chosen a different one. His anguish at his rash folly at the 
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outset of the delusion excited the strongest desire to bear 
testimony on behalf of his wife and other innocent persons, 
and to give an emphatic blessing to the two sons-in-law who 

had been, brave and faithful in his wife's cause. He executed 
a deed by which, he presented his excellent children with his 
property in honour of their mother’s memory ; and, aware that 
if tried he would be condemned and executed, and his property 
forfeited, he resolved not to plead, and to submit to the con- 
sequence of standing mute. Old as he was, he endured it. 
He stood mute, and the court had, as the authorities believed, 

no alternative. He was pressed to death, as devoted husbands 
and fathers were, here and there, in the Middle Ages, when 
they chose to save their families from the consequences of 
attainder by dying untried. We will not sicken our readers 
with the details of the slow, cruel, and disgusting death. He 
bore it, only praying for heavier weights to shorten his agony. 
Such a death and such a testimony, and the execution of his 
wife two days later, weighed on every heart in the community; 
and no revival of old charges against the rough colonist had 
any effect in the presence of such an act as his last. He was 
long believed to haunt the places where he lived and died; and 

the attempt made by the ministers and one of their ‘ afflicted ' 

agents to impress the church and society with a vision which 
announced his damnation, was a complete failure. Cotton 
Mather showed that Ann Putnam had received a divine com- 
tnunication, proving Giles Corey a murderer ; and Ann Put- 
nam’s father laid the facts before the judge; but it was too 
late now for visions, and for insinuations to the judges, and 

for clerical agitation to have any success. Brother Noyes 
hurried on a church meeting while Giles Corey was actually 
lying under the weights, to excommunicate him for -witchcraft 
on the one hand, or suicide on the other ; and the ordinance 
was passed. But it was of no avail against the rising tide of 
reason and sympathy. This was the last vision, and the last 
attempt to establish one in Salem, if not in the Province. It 

remained for Mr. Noyes, and the Mathers, and Mi\ Parris, and 
every clergyman concerned, to endure the popular hatred and 
their own self-questioning for the rest of their days. The 
authorities were stricken with remorse and humbled -with griei : 
hut their share of the retribution was more endurable than 
that of the pastors who had proved so wolfish towards their 
flocks. 

In that month of September 1692, they believed themselves 
in the thick of ^ the fight between the De-vil and the Lamb.’ 
Cotton Mather was nimble and triumphant on the Witches’ 
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Hill whenever there were ‘ firebrands of hell ’ swinging there ; 
and they all hoped to do much good work for the Lord yet, 
for they had lists of suspected pcrstms in their pockets, who 

must be brought into the courts month by month, and carted 
off to the Hill. One of the gayest and most complacent letters 
on the subject of this ‘ fight ’ in the correspondence of Cotton 
idhther is dated on the 20th of September 1692, within a 
month of the day when he was improving the occasion at the 
foot of the gallows where the former pastor. Rev. George 
Burroughs, and four others were hung. In the interval fifteen 

more received sentence of death ; Giles Corey had died his 
fearful death the day before ; and in two days after, Corey’s 
widow and seven more were hanged. Mather, Noyes, and 
Farris had no idea that these eight would be the last. Bat so 
it was. Thus far, one only had escaped after being made sure 
of in the courts. The married daughter of a clergyman had 
been condemned, was reprieved by the Governor, and was at 
last discharged on the ground of the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence. Henceforth, aiter that fearful September day, no evi- 
dence was found sufficient. The accusers had grown too 
audacious in their selection of victims ; their clerical patrons 

had become too openly determined to give no quarter. The 
Rev. Francis Dane signed memorials to the Legislature and 
the Courts on the 18lh of October, against the prosecutions. 
He had reason to know something about them, for we hear of 
nine at least of his children, grandchildren, relatives, and ser- 
vants who had been brought under accusation. He pointed 
out the snare by which the public mind, as well as the accused 

themselves, had been misled — the escape afforded to such as 
would confess. When one spoke out, others followed. When 
a reasonable exjdanation was afforded, ordinary })eople were 
only too thankful to seize upon it. Though the prisons were 
filled, and the courts occupied over and over again, there were 
no more horrors ; the accused were all acquitted ; and in the 
following May, Sir William Phipps discharged all the prisoners 

by proclamation. ^ Such a jaiWelivery has never been known 
* in New England,’ is the testimony handed down. The 
Governor* was aware that the clergy, magistrates, and judges, 
hitlierto active, were full of wrath at his course ; but public 
opinion now demanded a reversal of the administration of the 
list fearful year. 

As to the striking feature of tlie case — the confessions of so 

large a proportion of the accused— Mr. Upham manifests the 
perplexity which we encounter in almost all narrators of similar 
scenes. In all countries and times in which trials for witch- 
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<5raft have taken plaee, we find the historians dealing anxiously 
with the question— how it could happen that so many persons 
declared themselves guilty of an impossible offence, when the 

confession must seal their doom? The solution most com- 
monly offered is one that may apply to a case here and there, 
but certainly cannot be accepted as disposing of any large 
number. It is assumed that the victim preferred being killed 
at once to living on under suspicion, insult, and ill-will, under 
the imputation of having dealt with the Devil. Probable as 
this may be in the case of a stout-hearted, reasoning, forecasting 

person possessed of nerve to carry out a policy of suicide, it can 
never be believed of any considerable proportion of the ordinary 
run of old men and women charged with sorcery. The love of 
life and the horror of a cruel death at the hands of the mob or 
of the hangman are too strong to admit of a deliberate sacrifice 
so bold, on the ])art of terrified and distracted old people like the 
vast majority of the accused while the few of a higher order, 

clearer in mind and stronger in nerve, would not be likely to 
effect their escape from an unhappy life by a lie of the utmost 
conceivable gravity. If, in the Salem case, life was saved by 
confession towards the last, it was for a special reason ; and it 
seems to be a singular instance of such a mode of escape. Some 
other mode of explanation is needed ; and the observations of 
modem inquiry supi)ly it. There can be no doubt now that 
the sufferers under nervous disturbances, the subjects of ab- 
normal conditions, found themselves in possession of strange 
faculties, and thought themselves able to do new and wonderful 
things. When urged to explain how it was, they could only sup- 
pose, as SO many of the Salem victims did, that it was by ‘ some 
‘ evil spirit ; ’ and excej)! where there was such an intervening 
agency as Mr. Parris’s ^ circle,’ the only supposition was that 
the intercourse between the JEvil Spirit and themselves was 
direct. It is impossible even now to witness the curious phe- 
nomena of somnambulism and catalepsy without a keen sense 
of how natural and even inevitable it was for similar subjects of 

the Middle Ages and in Puritan times to believe themselves 
ensnared by Satan, and actually endowed with his ^fts, and 
to confess their calamity, as the only relief to their scared 
and miserable minds* This explanation seems not to have 
occurred to Mr. Upham ; and, for want of it, he falls into great 
amazement at the elaborate artifice with which the sufterers 
invented their confessions, and adapted them to the state of 

mind of the authorities and the public. With the right key 
in his hand, he would have seen only what was simple and 
natural where he now bids us marvel at the pitch of artful- 
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ness and skill attained by poor wretches scared out of their 

natural wits. 

The spectacle of the ruin that was left is very melancholy. 
Orphan children were dispersed; homes were shut up, and 
properties lost ; and what the temper was in which these trans- 
actions left the churches and the Village, and the society of the 

towns, the pastors and the flocks, the Lord’s table, the social 
gathering, the justice hall, the market, and every place where 
men were wont to meet, we can conceive. It was evidently 
long before anything like a reasonable and genial temper 

returned to society in and about Salem. The acknowledg- 
ments of error made long after were half-hearted, and so were 
the expressions of grief and jiity in regard to the intolerable 
woes of the victims. It is scarcely intelligible how the admis- 
sions on behalf of the wronged should have been so reluctant, 
and the sympathy with the devoted love of their nearest and 
dearest so cold. We must cite what Mr. Upham says in 
honour of these last, for such solace is needed: — 

‘While, in the course of our story, we have witnessed some 
shocking instances of the violation of the most sacred affections and 
obligations of life, in husbands and wives, parents and children, 
testifying against each other, and exerting themselves for mutual 
destruction, wo must not overlook the many instances in which 
filial, parental, and fraternal fidelity and love have shono conspi- 
cuously. It was dangerous to befriend an accused person. Procter 
stood by his wife to protect her, and it cost him his life. Children 
protested against the treatment of their parents, and they were all 
thrown into prison. Daniel Andrew, a citizen of high standing, 
who had been deputy to the General Court, asserted, iii tlie boldest 
language, his belief of Rebecca Nurse’s innocence; and he had to 
fly the country to save his life. Many devoted sons and daughters 
clung to their parents, visited them in prison in defiance of a blood- 
thirsty mob ; kept by their side on the way to execution ; expressed 
their love, sympathy, and reverence to the last ; and, by brave and 
perilous enterprise, got possession of their remains, and bore them 
back under the cover of midnight to their oMm thresholds, and to 
graves kept consecrated by their prayers and tears. One noble 
young man is said to have effected his mother’s escape from the jail, 
and secreted her in the woods until after the delusion had passed 
away,' provided food and clothing for her, erected a wigwam for her 

shelter, and surrounded her with every comfort her situation would 
admit of. Tlie poor creature must, however, have endured a great 
amount of suffering ; for one of her larger limbs was fractured in 
the all but desperate attempt to rescue her from the prison walls.* 

(Vol. ii. p. 348.) 

The act of reversal of attainder, passed early in the next 
century, tells us that ‘ some of the principal accusers and wit- 
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‘ nesses m those dark and severe prosecutions have since dis- 
‘ covered themselves to be persons of profligate and vicious 

* conversation ; ’ and on other authority we are assured that, 

* not without spot before, they became afterwards abandoned 
‘ to open vice.’ This was doubtless true of some ; but of 
many it was not; and of this we shall have a word to say 

presently. 

Mr. Parris’s parsonage soon went to ruin, as did some of the 
dwellings of the ^ afflicted ’ children who learned and practised 
certain things in his house which he afterwards pronounced to 
be arts of Satan, and declared to have been pursued without 
his knowledge, and with the cognisance of only his servants 
(.Tohn and Tituba, the Indian and the negress). Bam, and 

well, and garden disappeared in a sorry tract of rough ground, 
and the dwelling became a mere handful of broken bricks. 
The narrative of the pastor’s struggles and devices to retain 
his pulpit is very interesting ; but they are not related to our 
object here ; and all we need say is, that three sons and sons-in- 
law of M rs. Nurse measured their strength against his, and, with- 
out having said an intemperate or superfluous word, or swerved 
from the strictest rules of congregational action, sent him out 
of the parish. He finally opined that * evil angels ’ had been 
permitted to tempt him and his coadjutors on either hand ; he 
admitted that some mistakes had been made ; and, said he, * I 

* do humbly own this day, before the Lord and his people, that 

* God has been righteously spitting in my face ; and I desire 
‘ to lie low under all this reproach,’ &c. ; but the remonstrants 
could not again sit under his ministry, and his brethren in the 
Province did not pretend to exculpate him altogether. He 
buried his wife — against whom no record remains — and de- 
parted with his children, the eldest of whom, the playfellow of 

the ^ afflicted ’ children, he had sent away before she had taken 
harm in the ‘ circle.’ He drifted from one small outlying con- 
gregation to another, neglected and poor, restless and un- 
tamed, though mortified, till he died in 1 720. Mr. Noyes died 
somewhat earlier. He is believed not to have undergone much 
change, as to either his views or his temper. He was a kind- 
hearted and amiable man when nothing came in the way ; but 

he could hold no terms with Satan ; and in this he insisted to 
the last that he was right. 

Cotton Mather was the survivor of the other two. He died 
in 1728 ; and he never was happy again after that last batch of 
executions. He trusted to his merits, and the genius he ex- 
hibited under that onslaught of Satan to raise him to the 
highest post of clerical power in the Province, and to make him 
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— ^what he desired above all else — President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. Upliam presents us with a remarkable meditation 
vmtten by the unhappy man, so simple and ingenuous that it 
is scarcely possible to read it gravely ; but the reader is not 
the less sensible of his misery. The argument is a sort of re- 
monstrance with God on tlie recompense his services have met 

with. He has been appointed to serve the world, and the 

world does not regai-d him; the negroes, and (who could 
believe it ?) the negroes are named Cotton Mather in contempt 
of him ; the wise, and the wise despise him ; the company, by 
edifying conversation, and in every company he is avoided and 
left alone ; tlic female sex, and they speak basely of him ; his 
relatives, and they are such monsters that he may truly spv, 

^ I am a brother to dragons ; ’ the Government, and it heap, 
indignities upon him ; the University, and, if* he were a block- 
head, it could not treat him worse than it does. He is to 
serve all whom he can aid, and nobody ever does anything for 
him ; he is to serve all to whom he can be a helpful and happy 
minister, and yet he is the most afflicted minister in the country : 
and many consider his afflictions to be so many miscarriages, 
and liis sufferings in proportion to his sins. There was no 
popularity or power for him, from the hour when he stood to 
SCO his brother Burroughs put to death on the Hill. He seems 
never to l»ave got over his surprise at his own failures ; but he 
sank into deeper mortification and a more cliildish peevishness 
to the end. 

Of only one of the class of express accusers — of the ‘ afflicted 
— will we speak ; but not because she was the only one re- 
claimed. One bewildered child we have described as remorse- 
ful, and brave in her remorse; and others married as they 
would hardly have done if they had been among the ^ profligate.^ 

Ann Putnam’s case remains the most prominent, and the most 
pathetic. She was twelve years old when the ^ circle ’ at Mr. 
Parris’s was foriried. She had no check from her parents, but 
much countenance and encouragement from her morbidly- 
disposed mother. She has the bad distinction of having been 
the last of the witnesses to declare a ‘ vision ’ against a sus- 
pected person; but, on the other hand, she has the honour, 

such as it is, of having striven to humble herself before the 
memory of her victims. When she was nineteen her father 
died, and her mother followed within a fortnight, leaving the 
poor girl, in bad health and with scanty means, to take care of 
a family of children so large that there were eight, if not 
more, dependent on her. No doubt she was aided, and she did 
what she could ; but she died worn-out at the age of thirty- 
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six. Ten years before that date she made her peace with 
the Church and society by offering a public confession in 
the meeting-house. In order to show what it was that the 

accusers did admit, we must make room for Ann Putnam’s 

confession : — 

‘ “I desire to be humbled before God for that sad and humbling 
providence that befell my father’s family in the year about ’92 ; that 
I, then being in my childhood, should, by such a providence of God, 
bo mado the instrument for the accusing of sevcritl per'>ons of a 
grievous crime, whereby their lives were taken away fiorn them, 
whom now 1 have just grounds and good reason to believe they 
were innocent persons ; and that it was a great delusion of Satan 
t‘>at deceived me in that sad time, whereby 1 justly fear that I have 
been instrumental with others, though ignorantly and unwittingly, 
.0 bring upon myself and this land the guilt of innocent blood; 
though what was said or done by me against any person I can truly 
and iiprighdy say, before God and man, I did it not out of any 
anger, malirc, or ill-will to any person, for I had no such thing 
against one of them ; but what I did was itrnorantly, beirjg deluded 
by Satan. And particularly, as I was a chief instrument of accusing 
Goodwife !Nur.se and her two sisters, 1 desire to lie in the dust, and 
to bo humbled for it, in that I was a cause, with otln rs, oi‘ sad a 
calamity to them and their families; for which cause I desire to lie 
in the d'ist, and earnestly bog forgiv(»nos8 of God, and from all those 
unto whom 1 have given just cau<e of sorrow and otTence, whose 
relations were taken away or accused. (Signed) Ann Putnnin.*' 

‘ This confession was read before the congregation, together with 

her relation, August 25, 1706; anil she acknowledged it. 

‘ J. -Gbeen, Pastor^ (Vol. ii. p. 510.) 

The most agreeable picture ever afforded by this remark- 
able community is that which our eyes rest on at the close of 
the story. One of the church-members had refused to help to 

send Mr. Parris away, on the ground that the Village had had 
four pastors, and had gone through worse strifes with every 
one ; but he saw a change of scene on the advent of the fifth. 
The Rev. tJoseph Green was precisely the man for the place 
and occasion. He was young — only two-and-twenty — and 
full of hope and cheerfulness, while sobered by the trials of the 
time. He had a wife and infants, and some private property, 
SO that he could at once plant down a happy home among his 
people, without any injurious dependence on them. While 
exemplary in clerical duty, he encouraged an opposite tone of 
mind to that which had prevailed — ^put all the devils out of 

sight, promoted pigeon-shooting and fishing, and headed the 
young men in looking alter hostile Indians. Instead of being 
jealous at the uprising of new churches, he went to lay the 
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foundations^ and invited the new brethren to his home. He 
promoted the claims of the sufferers impoverished by the recent 
social convulsion ; he desired to bury, not only delusions^ but 

ill offices in silence ; and by his hospitality he infused a cheer- 
ful social spirit into his stricken people. The very business of 
^ seating ’ the congregation was so managed under his ministry 

as that members of the sinning and suffering families — members 
not in too direct an antagonism — were brought together for 
prayer, singing, and Sabbath-greeting, forgiving and forgetting 
as mr as was possible. Thus did this excellent pastor create 

a new scene of peace and goodwill, which grew brighter for 
eighteen years, when he died at the age of forty. At the 
earliest moment that was prudent, he induced his church to 
cancel the excommunication of Rebecca Nurse and Giles 
Corey. It was ten years more before the hard and haughty 
mother church in Salem would do its part ; but Mr. Green had 
tlie satisfaction of seeing that record also cleansed of its foul 

stains three years before his death. Judge Sewall had before 
made his penitential acknowledgment of proud error in full 
assembly, and bad resumed his seat on the bench amidst the 
forgiveness and respect of society ; Chief Justice Stoughton 
had retired from the courts in obstinate rage at his conflicts 
with' Satan having been cut short ; the physicians hoped they 
should have no more patients ' under the evil hand,’ to make 

them look foolish and feel helpless ; and the Tragedy was over. 
There were doubtless secret tears and groans, horrors of shame 
and remorse by night and by day, and indignant removal of 
the bones of the murdered from outcast graves, and abstraction 
of painful pages from books of record, and much stifling of any 
conversation which could grow into tradition. The Tragedy 
was, no doubt, the centrm interest of society, families, and 
individuals throughout the province for the life of one genera- 
tion. Then, as silence had been kept in the homes as well as 
at church and market, the next generation entered upon life 
almost unconscious of the ghastly distinction which would 

attach in history to Massachusetts in general, and Salem in 
particular, as the scene of the Delusion and the Tragedy 
which showed the New World to be in essentials no wiser than 
the Old. 

How effectually the story of that year 1692 was buried in 
silence is shown by a remark of Mr. Upham’s — that it has 
been too common for the Witch Tragedy to be made a jest of, 

of at least to be spoken of with levity. We can have no 
doubt that bis labours have put an end to this. It is incon- 
ceivable that there can ever again be a joke heard on the sub- 
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ject of Witclicraft in Salem. But tl^is remark of our author 
brings us at once home to our own country, time, and experi- 
ence. It suggests the question whether the lesson afforded by 
this singularly perfect piece of history is more or less appro- 
priate to our own day and generation. 

We have already observed that at the date of these events, 

the only possible explanation of the phenomena presented was 
the fetish solution which had in all ages been recurred to as 
a matter of course. In heathen times it was god, goddess, or 
nymph who gave knowledge, or power, or gifts of healing, 
or of prophecy, to men. In Christian times it was angel, or 
devil, or spirit of the dead ; and this conception was in full 
force over all Christendom when the Puritan emigrants settled 

in New England. The celebrated sermon of 3ie Rev. Mr. 
Lawson, in the work before us, discloses the elaborate doctrine 
held by the class of men who were supposed to know best in 
regard to the powers given by Satan to his agents, and the 
evils with which he afflicted his victims ; and there was not 
only no reason wliy the pastor’s hearers should question his 
interpretations, but no possibility that they should supply any 

of a different kind. The accused themselves, while unable to 
admit or conceive that they were themselves inspired by Satan, 
could propose no explanation but that the acts were done by 
* some bad spirit.* And such has been the fetish tendency 
to this hour, through all the advance that- has been made in 
science, and in the arts of observation and of reasoning. The 
fetish tendency — that of ascribing one’s own consciousness to 
external objects, as when the dog takes a watch to be alive 
because it ticks, and when the savage thinks his god is angjry 
because it thunders, and when the Puritan catechumen cries 
out in hysteria that Satan has set a witch to strangle her — 

that constant tendency to explain everything by the facts, the 
feelings, and the experience of the individual’s own nature, is 
no nearer dying out now than at the time of the Salem Tragedy ; 
and hence, in part, the seriousness and the instructiveness of 
this story to the present generation. Ours is the generation 
which has seen the spread of Spiritualism in Europe and 
America, a phenomenon which deprives us of all right to treat 

the Salem Tragedy as a jest, or to adopt a tone of superiority 
in compassion for the agents in that dismal drama. There are 
hundreds, even several thousands, of lunatics in the asylums of 
the United States, and not a few in our own country, who have 
been lodged there by the pursuit of intercourse with spirits ; in 
other words, by ascribing to living but invisible external agents 
movements of their own miuds. Mr. Parris remarked, in 1692 , 
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that of old, witches were only ignorant old women; whereas, 
in his day, they had come to be persons of knowledge, holiness, 
and devotion who had been drawn into that damnation ; and in 
our day, we hear remarks on the superior refinement of spirit 
intercourses, in comparison with the witch doings at Salem ; 
but the cases are all essentially the same. In all, some peculiar 

and inexplicable appearances occur, and are, as a matter of 
course, when their reality cannot be denied, ascribed to spiritual 
agency. Wc’ may believe that we could never act as the citizens 
of Salem acted in their superstition and their fear; and this 
may be true ; but the course of speculation is, in ‘ spiritual 
' circles,’ very much the same as in Mr. Parris’ parlour. 

And how much less excuse there is for our generation than 

for his ! We are very far yet from beitig able to -explain the 
well-known and indisputable facts which occur from time to 
time, in all countiies where men abide and can give an ac- 
count of themselves ; such facts as the phenomena of natural 
somnambulism, of double consciousness, of suspended sensation 
while consciousness is awake, and the converse — of a wide range 
of intellectual and instinctive operations bearing the character 

of marvels to such as cannot wait for the solution. We are 
still far from being able to explain such mysteries, in the only 
true sense of the word explaining — that is, being able to refer 
the facts to the natural cause to which they belong; but we 
have an incalculable advantage over the people of former cen- 
turies in knomng that for all proved facts there is a natural 
cause ; that every cause to wliich proved facts within our 
cognisance are related is destined to become known to us ; and 
that, in the present case, we have learned in what direction to 
search for it, and have set out on the quest. None of us can 
offer even the remotest conjecture as to what the law of the 

common action of what we call mind and body may be. If we 
could, the discovery would have been already made. But, 
instead of necessarily assuming, as the Salem people did, that 
what they witnessed was the operation of spiritual upon human 
beings, we have, as our field of observation and study, a region 
undreamed of by them — the brain as an organised part of the 
human frame, and the nervous system, implicating more facts, 

more secrets, and more marvels than our forefathers attributed 
to the whole body. 

It is very striking to hear the modem lectures on physiological 
subjects delivered in every capital in Europe, and to compare the 
calm and easy manner in which the most astonishing and the 
most infernal phenomena are described and discussed, with the 
horror and dismay that the same facts would have created, if dis- 
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dosed by divines in churches three centuries ago. Dr. Maudsley, 
in his recent work on ‘the Physiology and Pathology of Mind,* 
and other physicians occupied in his line of practice, lead us 
through the lunatic asylums of every country, pointing out as 
ordinary or extraordinary incidents the same ‘ afBictions ’ of 
children and other njorbid persons whieh Tre read of, one after 

another, in the Salem story. It is a matter of course with such 
practitioners and authors to anticipate such phenomena when 
they have detected the morbid conditions which generate 
them. Mr. Upham himself is evidently very far indeed from 
understanding or suspecting how much light is thrown on the 
darkest part of his subject by physiological researches carried 
on to the hour when he laid down his pen. His view is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the theory of fraud and falsehood, 
as affording the true key. It is not probable that anybody 
disputes or doubts the existence of guilt and folly in many or 
all of the agents concerned. There was an antecedent pro- 
bability of both in regard to Mr. Parris’s slaves, and to such 
of the yoimg children as they most influenced ; and that kind 
of infection is ajit to spread. Moreover, experience shows us 

that the special excitement of that nervous condition induces 
moral vagaries at least as powerfully as mental delusions. In 
the state of temper existing among the inhabitants of the 
Village when the mischievous club of girls was fonned at the 
pastor’s house, it was inevitable that, if magic was entered upon 
at all, it would be malignant magic. Whatever Mr. Upham 
has said in illustration of that aspc€:t of tlie case his readers will 
readily agree to. But there is a good deal more, even of the 
imperfect notices that remain after the abstraction and destruc- 
tion of the records in the shame and anguish that ensued, 
which we, in our new dawn of science, can perceiv^e to be an 

affair of the bodily organisation. We are, therefore, obliged 
U> him for rescuing this tremendous chapter of history from 
oblivion, and for the security in which he has placed the 
materials of evidence. In another generation the science of 
the human frame may have advanced far enough to elucidate 
some of the Salem mysteries, together with some obscure 
facts in all countries, which cannot be denied, while as yet 

they cannot he understood. When that time comes, a fearful 
weight of imputation will be removed from the name and fame 
of many agents and sufferers who have been the subjects 
of strange maladies and strange faculties, in all times and 
countries. As we are now taught the new discoveries of the^ 

several nerve-centres, and the powers which are appropriated 
to them ; and when we observe what a severance may exist 
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between the so-called organ of any sense or faculty and the 
operation of the sense or faculty ; and how infallibly ideas and 
emotions may be generated^ and even beliefs create in minds 
sane and insane, by certain manipulations of the nerves and 
brain, we see how innocently this •phenomenon* may be pre- 
sented in natural somnambulism. Sleepwalkers have been 

known in many countries, and treated of in medical records by 
their physicians, who could not only walk, and perform all 
ordinary acts in the dark as well as in the light, but who went 
on writing or reading without interruption though an opaque 
substance — a book or a slate — was interposed, and would dot 
the and cross the with unconscious correctness without 
any use of their eyes. There is a wide field of inquiry open 

in this direction, now that the study of the nervous system has 

been begun, however minute is the advance as yet. 

It is needless to dwell on the objection made to the rising 
hopefulness in regard to the study of Man, and the mysteries 
of his nature. Between the multitude who have still no iiot^ou 
of any alternative supposition to that of possession or ins])iration 
by spirits, or, at least, intercourse with such beings, and others 

who fear ‘ Materialism ’ if too close an attention is paid to 
the interaction of the mind and the nferves, and tliose who 
always shrink from new notions in matters so interesting 'uid 
those who fear that religion may be implicated in au^ » ight 
shown to angel or devil, and those who will not see or hear any 
evidence whatever which lies in a direction opposite to their 
prejudices, we are not likely to get on too fast. But neitlicr 
can the inquiry lapse under neglect. The spectacle presented 
now is of the same three sorts of people that appear in all 
satires, in all literatures, since the pursuit of truth in any mode 
or direction bc^camc a recognised object anywhere and under 

any conditions. Leaving out of view the multitude who are 
irrelevant to the case, from having no knowledge, and being 
therefore incapable of an opinion, there is the large company 
of the superficial and lightminded, who are always injuring the 
honour and beauty of truth by the levity, the impertinence, 
the absurdity of the enthu^iasm they pretend, and the nonsense 
they talk about * some new thing.* No period of society has 

been mor0 familiar with that class and its mischief-making than 
our 40 wn. There is the other large class of the contemporaries 
of any discovery or special advance, who, when they can absent 
themselves from the scene no longer, look and listen, and bend 
idl their efforts to hold their ground of life-long opinion, 
usually succeeding so far as to e3cax)e any direct admission 
that more is known than when they were bom. These are no 
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ultimate hindrance. When Harvey died, no physician in 
Europe above the age of forty believed in the circulation of 
the blood ; . but the truth was perfectly safe ; and so it will be 
with the case of the psychological relations of the nervous 
system when the present course of investigation has sustained 
a clearer verification and further advance. On this point we 

have Ae sayings of two truth-seekers, wise in quality of in- 
tellect, impartial and dispassionate in temper, and fearless in 
the pursuit of their aims. The late Prince Consort is vividly 
remembered for the characteristic saying which spread rapidly 

over the country, that he could not understand the conduct of 
the medical profession in England in leaving the phenomena 
of mesmerism to the observation of unqualified persons, instead 

of undertaldng an inquiry which was certainly their proper 
business, in proportion as they professed to pursue science. The 
«)ther authority we refer to is the late Mr. Hallam. A letter 
Li.® Mes before us from which we quote a passage, familiar in 
j' substance, doubtless, to his personal friends, to whom he* 
' a.vowed the view which it presents, and well worthy of 
t ) such i*eaders as may not be aware of the observation 

. hoi^ght he devoted to me phenomena of mesmerism during 
.it quarter-century of his long life. \ It appears to me 
' ^blo that the various phenomena of mesmerism, together 
' •.•-‘Ji others, independent of mesmerism properly so called, 

‘ • . >h have lately ’ (the date is 1844) ^ been brought to light, 

‘ are fragments of some general law of nature which we are 

* not yet able to deduce from them, merely because they are 
‘ destitute of visible connexion — ^the links being hitherto want- 

* ing which are to display the entire harmony of effects pro- 

‘ ceeding from a single cause.’ 

What room is there not for hopefulness when we compare 

such an observation as this with Mr. Parris’s dogmatical expo- 
sition of Satan’s dealings with men ! or when we contrast the 
calm and cheerful tone of the philosopher with the stubborn 
wrath of Chief Justice Stoughton, and with the penitential 
laments of Judge Sewall I We might contrast it also with the 
wild exultation of those of the Spiritualists of our own day who 
can form no conception of the modesty and patience requisite 

for the sincere search for truth, and who, once finding them- 
selves surrounded by facts and appearances new and strange, 
assume that they have discovered a bridge over the bottomless 

* golf beyond which lies the spirit land,’ and wander henceforth 
in a fools’ paradise, despising and pitying all who are less 
rash, ignorant, and presumptuous than themselves. It is this 
company of fanatics — the first of the three classes we spoke of 
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I — which is partly answerable for the backwardness of the 
:«econd ; but the blame does not rest exclusively in one quarter. 
There is an indolence in the medical class which is the com- 
moi^est reproach against them in every age of scientific activity, 
and which has recently been heroically avowed and denounced 
in a public address by no less a member of the profession than 

Sir Thomas Watson.* There is a conservative reluctance to 
change of view or of procedure. There is also a lack of moral 
courage, by no means surprising in .an order of men whose 
lives are spent in charming away troubles, and casing pains and 

oares, and ‘ making things pleasant’— by no means surprising, wc 
admit, biit exceedingly unfavourable to the acknowledgment 
of phenomena that arc strange and facts that are unintelligible. 

This brings us to the third class — the very small number of 
persons who are, in the niatter of human progress, the salt of 
the earth ; the few who can endure to see without understand- 
ing, to hear without immediately believing or disbelieving, to 

• learn what they can, without any consideration of what figure 
they themselves shall make in the transaction ; and even to be 
unable to reconcile the new phenomena with their own prior 
experience or conceptions. There is no need to describe how 
rare this class must necessarily be, for everyone who has eyes 
sees how near the passions and the prejudices of the human 
being lie to each other. These arc the few wlio unite the two 

great virtues of earnestly studying the facts, and keeping their 
temper, composure, and cheerfulness, through whatever per- 
plexity their inquiry may involve. It is remarkable that while 
the world is echoing all round and incessantly with the praise 
of the life or the man spent in following truth wherever it may 
lead, the world is always resounding also with the angry pas- 
sions of men who resent all opinions which arc not their own, 

and denounce with fury or with malice any countenance given 
to mere proposals to inquire in certain directions which they 
think proper to reprobate. Not only was it horrible blassphciny 
in Galileo to think as he did of the motion of the earth, but in 
his friends to look through his glass at the stars. 

This Salem story is indeed shocking in every view — to our 
pride. os rational beings, to our sympathy as human beings, to 
our fibith as Christians, to our complacency as children of the 
Befbimation. It is so shocking that some of us may regret 
that the details have been revived with such an abundance of 


* Address on the Present State of Therapeutics. Delivered at 
the opening meeting of the Clinical Society of London, January 10, 
1868. By Sir Thomas Watson, BarL, M.l>. 
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6Tidence. But this is no matinr of regret, but rather of con- 
gratulation, if we have not outgrown the need of admonition 
from the past. How does that consideration stand ? 

At the end of nearly three centuries we find ourselves re- 
lieved of a heavy burden of fear and care about the perpetual 
and unbounded malice of Satan and his agents. Witchcraft 
has ceased to be one of the gravest curses of the human lot. 
We have parted with one after another of the fetish or conjec- 
tural persuasions about our relations with the world of spirit 
or mind, regarded as^in direct opposition to the world of 

matter. By a succession of discoveries we have been led to an 
essentially different view of life and thought from any dreamed 
of before the new birth of science ; and at this daj', and in our 
own metropolis, we have Sir Henry Holland telling us how 
certain treatment of tlri^ or that department of the nervous 
system will generate this or that state of belief and experience, 
as well as sensation. We have Dr. Carpenter disclosing facts 

of incalculable significance about brain-action without con- 
sciousness, and other vital mysteries. We have Dr. Maudslcy 
showing, in the cells of the lunatic asylum, not only the very 
realm of Satan, as our fathers would have thought, but the 
discovery that it is not Satan, after all, that makes the havoc, 
but our own ignorance which has seduced us into a blas- 
phemons superstition, instead of inciting us to the study of 

ourselves. And tliese are not all our teachers. Amidst the 
conflict of phenomena of the human mind and body, we have 
airived now at the express controversy of Psychology against 
Physiology, lieyond tlic mere statement of the fact we have 
scarcely advanced a step. The first cannot be, with any accu- 
racy, called a science at all, and the other is in little more than 
a rudimentary state; but it is no small gain to have arrived 

at some conception of the nature of th? problem set before 
us, and at some liberty of hypothesis as to its conditions. In 
brief, and in the plainest terms, while there is still a multitude 
deluding and disporting itself’with a false hypothesis about 

certain mysteries of the human mind, and claiming to have , 
explained the marvels of Sfuritualism by making an objective 
world of their own subjective experience, the scientific' physi- 
ologists are proceeding, by observation and experiment, to 
penetrate more and more secrets of our intellectual and moral 
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Art. II. — 1. A Dictionary of the English Language, By 
Kobebt Gordon Latham, M.A., M.D., F.K.S., &c. 
Founded on that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as edited by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A.' With numerous Emendations and 
Additions. Barts I‘. to XXIV. London: 1868. 

2. A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
W^EDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll. Cambridge. 
3 vols. London : 1859. 

3. A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literature of the 
Thirteenth Century, By Herbert Coleridge. London: 
1858. 

4. A Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in Senses 

different from the Present. By Richard^ Chenevix 
Trench, D.D. Second edition, revised and improved. 
London : 1 856. 

T^r. Johnson’s Dictionary was the first attempt at a critical 
^ review of the English language, and he is justly considered 
as the father of English lexicography. The substantial truth 
of this Statement is not affected by the existence in the previous 
century of such learned works as those of Junius and Skinner. 
These works are in many respects excellent, showing industry, 
knowledge, and research, and, considering the state of philology 

at the time, often surprisingly successful in their main object, 
that of elucidating the derivation of English words. But they 
arc not, either in form or substance, English dictionaries in the 
proper meaning of the term. In their general aspect they are 
rather contributions to European, or at least Teutonic etymo- 
logy, derived from the special study of one of the Teutonic 
tongues, and in this respect may be fairly ranked with the 

works of Wacht€r,*Schilter, and Kilian, The mere fact of 
their being written in Latin sufficiently illustrates their general 
position as learned W’orks addressed to scholars at large, rather 
than designed for national or ’popular use. They arc both, 

moreover, as their titles indicate, occupied exclusively with 
etymology, and etymology is only one means of illustrating the 
signification of words, and that not the most authoritative or 
dir^t; They no doubt supplied valuable materials to the 
English lexicographer, and Johnson turned them to good ac- 
count, having relied, as he tells us, mainly on Skinner for his 
etymologies. But they are not English dictionaries. The 
Other works claiming this title produced during the former half 
of the eighteenth century are in reality glossaries of foreign, 
archaic, and technical terms, or mere vocabularies, lists of words 
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Without any definite or detailed illustration of their meaning. 
This is true not only of Blount and Phillips, Coles and Kersey, 
but of Bailey, whose well-known Universal Etymological Dic- 
tionary is, however, a considerable advance on its predecessors, 
and was avowedly the foundation of Johnson’s own work. 
Though he added largely to the 2>rcviou8 vocabularies, almost 

the only original feature of Bailey’s dictionary is the number 
of proverbs and proverbial sayings scattered through the work, 
and his exijlanations of these are not only detailed, but often 
quaint, ingenious, and amusing. Neither the learned works 
on etymology, the miscellaneous glossaries of ‘ hard words,’ nor 
the popular vocabularies for the use of schools, met the primary 
requirements of an English lexicon. 

Johnson’s work is the first dictionaryof the language worthy 
of the name, becauae he first attempted to make a complete 
list of English words sanctioned by literary use, and to explain 
their meaning, not only by brief definitions but by copious 
literary illustrations, by examples of their actual use taken 
from authors of authority and repute. This last is in fact the 
cardinal requisite of a good dictionary. Unless it fully illijjs- 

trates the meaning of words by apt and significant examples of 
their use, no such work can j^rctend to any original value or 
permanent authority as a lexicon of the language. It is in 
this rcsjjcct mainly that Johnson’s work constitutes an era in 
the scientific exposition of English words. His etymologies are 
often unsatisfactory-5 and almost always second-hand, derived, 
as he tells us, mainly from Junius and Skinner, eked out by 
suggestions from scattered and casual corresponde^nts. Many 
of his definitions are, it is true, excellent, because, though dis- 
liking the drudgery of verbal exposition, he applied his mind 
honestly to the task, and constantly endeavoured, by general- 
ising examples of their use, to exhibit the meaning of the more 
important words in the shape of a critical descrij^tion or sum- 
mary of their contents. But at best this kind of exposition 
must be imperfect, in many cases only partially developing 
the central conception of a significant word without attempting 
to seize or fix its finer shades of meaning. And Johnson con- 
fessedly fell short of what might be easily attained in this 

direction, some of his definitions being gratuitously obscure 
and almost ludicrously involved, irrelevant, and perplexing. 
But his literary illustrations are qppious and interesting, and 
this new and invaluable feature, combined with the general 
current of good sense and critical insight running through his 
verbal explanations, justly gave to his elaborate review of the 
language the value and authority of a standard work. 

VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXI. ' E 
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But a century having elapsed since this really great work 
appeared, had its execution been even more perfect, it must 
by this time be in many respects out of date. The mere 
changes in a living tongue during such an interval would he 
sufficient to produce this result apart from any special increase 
in the materials for its scientific elucidation. The last half 
century has, however, been a period of extraordinary activity 
in every department of philological inquiry, and especially in 
those languages that help to throw most light on the origin 

and history of our own. The Germans are before us in this 
as in most other branches of special scholarship. They may 
almost be said indeed to have elaborated during the interval 
the new science of comparative philology, and to have exhausted 
the scientific exposition of those branches of it most directly con- 
nected with their own tongue. But the results of tl^ir labours 
after all are not, in our view, so valuable to the Bngqsh^ lexico- 
grapher as they are generally supposed to be. Tfi^abundaut 
materials these foreign scholars have accumulated and arranged 
for the ready comparison of kindred wor<^ in a multitude of 
cognate tongues, may indeed easily become a hindrance and a 
snare rather than a help to the English lexicographer. Ills 
main business is to elucidate fully ike meaning of English 
words ; and the cardinal condition of succor in this respect is a 
thorough and detailed knowledge of the vernacular literature, 
especially at the critical periocT when the language attained its 
majority and assumed its present shape. Apart from this 
special knowledge, even minute and exact philological scholar- 
ship is quite as likely to lead the English critic astray as to 
guide him afight ; and this injurious effect is, as it seems to us, 
apparent in one of the works at the head of our article, Mr. 
Wedgwood’s ‘ Dictionary of English Etymology.’ A too ex- 
clusive reliance on the suggestions and analogies of comparative 
philology, combined with a limited knowledge of the native 
literature, has not unfrequcntly vitiated his painstaking and in 
many r^ects successful attempt to elucidate more fully the 
sources ot our English speech. To one thoroughly conversant 
with English literature in its rise and progress, as well as 
during its best period^ oomjparative philology is of course a 
valuable help; but, after all, it is in the fuller critical study of 
our o,wtt literature, especially in its early stages, rather than in 
the labours of foreign scholars, that the true materials for a more 
scientific and complete exposition of the language are to be found. 

Happily these invaluable materials have largely accumulated 
during the last few years. To say nothing of the accomplished 
Anglo-Saxon scholars our own country has recently produced, 

and the light their <critical labours have thrown on the earliest 
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forms of our mother tongue, the more useful book societies — 
such as the Parker, the Camden, and the Percy — ^have pub- 
lished for the first time, and placed within the reach of students, 
many extremely rare, valuable, and interesting monuments of 
our early literature. The Record Commission has done the 
same, while the most recent organisation for issuing rare and 

archaic literary works that have hitherto been virtually in- 
accessible either as manuscripts or books of luxury — the Early 
English Text Society — is actively at work, and promises to 
become more generally useful than any of the older literary 
clubs or associations. The Saxon and semi-Saxon texts, such 
as those of Caedmon, the Exeter Book and Layamon’s Brut, 
issued by the Society of Antiquaries, and valuable early works 

published independently of any society, such as the Ormulum, 
Wy(fiiffe’s Bible, and Tyndale’s Testament, have all added to 
the rich literary, stores now accumulated for illustrating the 
growth and progress of the language. In the presence of these 
new and multlf)lied sources of illustration, Johnson’s review of 
the language is philologically far more behind the time than 
the mere date of its publication would suggest. 

These ample materials, accumulated during the last half 
century, have hardly yet been turned to any account. Richard- 
son’s Dictionary is almost the only original contribution of any 
special value made to the lexicography of the language since 
Johnson’s day, and it is marked by defects quite as striking as its 
excellences. The chief merit of the work lies in its full literary 
illustrations, which were collected by the author with great 

industry, and arranged with care and intelligence, for the most 
part in chronological order. Under many of the more important 
vernacular terms the number and various dates of the illustra- 
tive examples constitute something like a complete history of 
the term both in form and meaning, and in this respect 
Richardson’s Dictionary is a storehouse of valuable materials 
to the scientific studente of the language and literature. But 
in most other respects, in its vocabulary, derivations, and ex- 
planations, the dictionary is conspicuously meagre, imperfect, 
and erroneous. Even the historical illustrations might now 
be largely augmented from the archaic literary stores that 
have been opened up, as well as from the standard works both 
in prose and poetry that have appeared during the last quarter 
of a century. Todd in his edition of Johnson added largely 
to vocabulary and illustrations of the original work, but 
the additions are often curious rather than useful, and the 
supplementary labour, though abundant, is* wanting in method* 
order, and smentific insight. * 
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This brings us to the volumes at the head of our article. Of 
these, the two first, the works of Mr. Wedgwood and Dr. 
Latham, are not only the most recent contributions towards an 
improved English lexicography, but in all respects the most 
valuable. Mr. Wedgwood’s is not indeed an English Dic- 
tionary in the proper sense of the term, but simply, like the 
works of Junius and Skinner, an etymologicon or dictionary 
of English etymology. We have alre^y intimated what seems 
to us a gener^ defect of the work, the relative disproportion 

between the author’s philological and literary knowledge, his 
much greater familiarity with what may be called the com- 
parative philology of English words than with the various and 
finer shades of their actual meaning and use. No doubt it may 
be said in reply that for the professed etymologist philol(jgical 
acquirements arc all-important, while a minute and critical ac- 
quaintance with the literature is of less account. There is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in this. But even in tracing the derivation 
of English words a fine and discriminating knowledge of their 
use and meaning is essential in order to keep in check the se- 
ductive suggestions of comparative philology, as well as to give 
sobriety, moderation, and fixed limits to etymological research. ' 

When, for example, Mr. Wedgwood refers the common 
English word ' dormouse ’ to a problematical French ‘ dor- 
raeuse,’ it is impossible not to feel that the superficial analogies 
of sound and form have triumphed over the fundamental laws 
of sound etymological inquiry. 

* Dormouse, The termination mouse is probably an instance of 
false etymology, the real origin being a Fr. dormeuse^ which cannot, 
it is true, be cited from the dictionaries, but is rendered probable by 
• the name by which the animal is known in Languedoc, radourmeire. 
In the same dialect, dourmeire, a slumberer, sleepy head, equivalent 
to dormeuse {souris, a mouse, is feminine) in ordinary French.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 474.) 

In the first place, the word does not exist in the French 
language in the sense attributed to it. Mr. Wedgwood ap- 
pears to be utterly unconscious that the French name for a 
dormouse is un loir. But apart &om this difficulty, the name 
is of rural origin and use, a household woi'd in the mouths of 
more than half the rustics of England, and as such is almost 
certain to be of vernacular origin. It is, in fact, a thoroughly 
native compound, the first syllable being a generic word in the 
language to express what is lazy, drowsy, torpid, or inert, from 
the Anglo-Saxon dora, a drone, and giving rise to a verb in 
two forms, to dor or dare, to reduce to a torpid or inert state, 
used especially to denote the effect which bright colours and 
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dazzling spots of %ht have on certain birds such as larks, 
and also tne numbing power which birds and beasts of prey 

exert over their victims through the fascination of extreme 
fear. Mr. Wedgwood has himself pointed out this meaning in 
his article on the word *dare* (vol. i. p. 437), where he says, 

* To dare birds, to catch them by frightening with a hawk, 
‘ mirror, or other means ; to dar, to frighten, stupify ; dor, a 

* fool ; so in German thor,'^ The fundamental signification of 
dare, as of the parallel form daze, is to stun with a loud noise, 
to Stupify. In actual use, however, dor and dare are certainly 
confounded by early writers. Nor is this surprising, as, what- 
ever may be true of their origin, they are undoubtedly closely 
connected in meaning. Without going fully into this point 
here, it should be noted that just as dor is used both for the 
cause and the efiect, for the humming continuous noise that 
makes one drowsy as well as for the drowsy state, so the verb 
dare is used intransitively as well as transitively. In the 
earliest version of Livy, for example, is the following passage 
referring to the treachery of Philemenus by which the city of 
Tarentum was taken. ‘ When he came thither [to the gate of 
‘ the town] he awaked the porter, saying that he had brought 

* a greate boore that he had slayh. At the fyrst call the porter 

* Oldened the gates ; and fyrst let in two young men of his com- 
‘ pany ; then entred he, and other his servantes pluckyng in 

* the great boore. At whose greatnesse whyle the keeper was 

* daryng and musgnge, Philomenes sodenly slew hym with his 

* boore speare or hunting staffe.’ (Inferentes aprum duos 
juvcnes secutus ipse cum expedite venatore, vigilem, incautius 
miraculo magnitudinis in eos, qui fere bant, versum, venabulo 
trajieit. ) In this passage * daring and musing ’ mean gazing 
with fixed look and astonishment of mind, extreme wonder and 
admiration producing the same physical effect as extreme fear, 
and tlic same word therefore being so far appropriately em- 
ployed to express both. This explains the phrase ^ daring 

* larks,’ which, as well as ^ dared larks,’ is used by Elizabethan 
writers in the sense of lying still and gazing fixedly on an ob- 
ject either in wonder or fear. In the same way the hare is 
said to dare or to lie daring in her form. 

With regard to the noun, half a dozen of our older glossaries, 
including Kersey and Bailey, give as the meaning of dor the 
drone bee. In composition it is found throughout the south 
and west of England in the form of dumhledor^ the name 
given to the humble bee, but which literally translated into 
more familiar terms is simply the humming drone. From 
the drone bee the term was extended to the chafer and beetle 
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tribe, who have a drowsy, humming, droning flight, and lob 
against the twilight pedestrian in an aimless, lumbering, stupid 

way ; and also in a secondary and metaphorical sense to the 
lazy and sluggish drones of the social hive. The word is used 
familiarly by the .Elizabethan dramatists in these senses, and 
earlier still by Sir Thomas More amongst others. One form 
of the verb occurs in Shakspeare, in Surrey’s indignant pro- 
test against Wolaey’s arrogance : — 

* My lords, 

Gan ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 

And from this follow ? If we live tlius tamely, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 

Farewell uobility ; let his grace go forward, 

And dare us mth his cap like larks.’ 

On this i)assage Steevens' justly observes: ‘ It is well known 

* that the hat of a cardinal is scarlet; and that one of the 
' methods of daring larks was by small mirrors fastened on 
^ scarlet cloth, which engaged the attention of these birds 

* while the fowler drew his net over them.’ An illustration ot 
the other form of daring by birds of prey, such as the hawk 

tribe, over their victims, occurs in Henry V. in the speech of a 

French constable on the eve of the battle : — 

* Then let the trumpet sound 

The tucket-sonance and the note to mount: 

For our approach shaJl'so much dare the field. 

That England shall couch down in fear, and yield.’ 

Of the verb in the other form an example is given by Todd 
from Hales’s ‘Golden Kemains:’ ‘When we are so easily 
' dorred and amated with every sophism, it is a certain argu- 
^ ment of great defect of inward furniture and worth.’ The 
verb ‘ to dor ’ is explained in some of our old dictionaries ‘ to 
‘ make dull, stupid,’ and is used habitually in the sense of ‘ to 
^ stupify.’ Dormouse therefore is simply drone-mouse, tlie 
inert, torpid, or sleeping mouse, and the wanting link to illus- 
trate the form of the compound is supplied by Howel and Cot- 
grave. Howe] gives the dor-bee as a synonym for the drone-bee, 
and Cotgrave has under haradon^ a drone or dor-bee. As a 
dor-bee is a drone-bee, so dor-mouse is simply a drone-mouse, 
all that is further needed to complete the analogy being sup- 
plied by Holland, who in his translation of Pliny invariably 
gives the word ‘ dormouse ’ in the same way, with a hyp>hen 
between the two parts of the compound. Brfore leaving the 
word, 'we may add that Mr. Wedgwood’s explanation of dor, 
both noun and verb, is conspicuously meagre and insuflicient, 
and well illustrates our general criticism. While we are taken 
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far afield to Norse, Gaelic, Danish, and Erse for the etymo- 
logy, the more direct a.nd characteristic sense of the verb, that 
in which it is used in the above extract, is not given at alL 
Curiously enough too, in the etymology he has not even men- 
tioned the Anglo-Saxon word through which undoubtedly it 
has come to us, whatever may be true with regard to its 

primitive relationship to cognate forms in other tongues. 

Did space allow, other examples of the same defective treat- 
ment might easily be given. It would be ungenerous, how- 
ever, not to recognise the merits of Mr. Wedgwood’s learned 
and most laborious work. It shows throughout a wide range 
of exact philological knowledge, an easy command of the 
general principles established in this department of inquiry, 

together with persevering industry and a considerable amount 
of successful research into the relationships and affinities of 
language. The author has, moreover, not only a fine culti- 
vated perception of linguistic affinities, a quick eye and ear 
for related forms, but a philosophical insight into the various 
gradations of meaning, the whole process of mental change by 
which the primitive sense of words gradually passes into their 

secondary and metaphorical significations. This ready power 
of following the subtle associations of thought and feeling by 
which material objects and activities become significant and 
purely mental states and processes, and tlie language of sense 
is transformed into the language of reflection, is of immense 
service in etymological inquiries, when kept in due check by a 
constant reference to the facts to be explained. There is, how- 
ever, a danger in such researches lest generalisation should 
outrun the materials on which it builds, especially if it is em- 
ployed in -the interest of a theory, and Mr. Wedgwood has 
not wholly escaped this form of peril. He not only has a 
theory on the disputed question as to the origin of language, 
but advocates its claims with a kind of crusading energy and 
perseverance. He strongly supports what Professor Max 
Miiller rather irreverently calls the bow-wow theory, hi^ book 
being avowedly intended as a voluminous illustration of its 
truth. This zeal on behalf of his favourite theory, if sometimes 
a help, is quite as often a source of weakness and error. If it 
sometimes illuminates a group of related words, it quite as often 
carries its author away from the immediate facts across the 
whole field of comparative philology, and ends by substituting 
a conjectured analogy with remote tongues for a plain and 
straightforward derivation of the word in hand. Illustrations 
of this, as well as of other slight defects in Mr. Wedgwood’s 
really valuable work, will be given incidentally in tlie more 
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detailed notice of Dr. Latham’s labours. On the whole, while 
Mr. Wedgwood’s work must undoubtedly occupy a high place 
in scientinc etymology, it seems to us more valuable as a con* 
tribution to comparative philology based oh the study of a 
particular tongue than as an etymological dictionary of the 
Lnglish language. 

Dr. Latham’s work is not only an English dictionary in the 
strict meaning of the term, but in many important respects a 
very valuable addition to our national lexicography. Though 
nominally based on Johnson’s dictionary, so much of the original 

text is discarded as imperfect or erroneous, and the additions 
in every department are so numerous and extensive, that it 
may be regarded as virtually a new book. Still while thus 
amplifying and improving the original work until its form can 
no longer be recognised. Dr. Latham remains faithful in the 
main to its general spirit and plan^ and his new dictionary 
may fairly be said to possess many of the characteristic excel- 
lences And defects of the old. Whm*e he has occasionally de- 
parted from Johnson’s plan, as in the capricious introduction 
of long i)hilological digressions on disputed points of origin, 
derivation, and meaning, the innovation cannot be regarded as 
an improvement. But before descending to particular criticism 
it will be right to notice the general plan of his labours. 
The vocabulary, or list of words, naturally comes first, and 

here the new work is an enormous improvement on the old, 
which w-as notoriously defective in this important respect. Dr. 
Johnson’s list of words erred both by excess and defect, his 
columns being crowded with ‘ terms of art,’ as he calls them — 
technical terms that had no place in English literature or in 
the language of ordinary life— while numbers of idiomatic 
terms and phrases employed by good writers and having an 

established historical position, are altogether excluded. It 
will always, no doubt, be a difficult and disputed point in the 
lexicography of a living tongue where the exact line should be 
drawn between admission and exclusion, and if a choice is to 
be made, what principle of selection should be adopted. With- 
out going to the extreme length of Archbishop Trench and the 
Philological Society, we should be disposed to take a liberal 
view on this point. Archbishop Trench and the Society he 
represents would include every word to be found in the litera- 
ture of the language, the base utterances of notorious word- 
coiners, as well ^ the rarer and partially obsolete but sterling 

issues of the national mint. They would adopt into an English 
dictionary such words, for example, as the following, all of 
which, with many more of a like kind, are used by Dr. Henry 
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More in his philosophical poems : — ain, nothing ; ananke, ne- 
cessity ; dizoia, double-lived ; apterie, unwinged ; phrenition, 
aiiger^ fury ; paiia, want ; monocordia, single-heartedness ; lam- 
propronma, the bright side of Providence ; melamprontsay the 
dark side of Providence ; hattovcy the chief good ; tagathony the 
good, the excellent ; psgchaniay the land of souls ; and psitta^ 

cusuy land of parrots. This is, we cannot help thinking, a 
reductio ad absurdum of the Philological Society’s princi])le, 
and indicates the necessity of laying down some rule of selec- 
tion, however general. In our judgment a dictionary should 
include all words sanctioned by literary use, and all words that 
can be proved in any way to exist, whether sanctioned by 
known literary use or not, belonging to the root elements of the 

language. With regard to words of foreign origin, literary use 
would be established by instances of their employment from 
more than one writer, or even by a single instance from the 
works of authors of repute not given to verbal eccentricities 
and innovations. With regard to^the vernacular terms, the 
Saxon and Angle words still living in the provinces, but of 
which perhaps no instance of actual literary use can at present 

be given, these are in the strictest sense national property, and 
ought th^efore, in our view, to be gathered into the national 
storehouse of words, not only as being entitled to a place in 
the complete inventory of our vernacular wealth, but also for 
possible future use. Under the designation Angle are included 
all local words of Scandinavian origin, and several of these 
during recent years have passed into our current speech. Mr. 

Tennyson, for example, being a native of Lincolnshire, an 
Anglian district, has through his writings given currency to 
several provincial words of Scandinavian origin. The rule 
Avc have laid down will include such a word as jaunocky the 
epithet of hearty approval applied to Mr. Gladstone the other 
day by his Lancashire audience. This appears to be an old 
Norse word meaning fair, straightforward, downright, preserved 

for centuries among the rustics and artisans of Lancashire, 
with scarcely any alteration of form or meaning. From the 
soutli and west of England expressive Saxon terms might be 
collected which have never yet been re^stcred in any glossary, 

helping directly to clear up difficulties in the vocabulary of our 
early literature. The truth is archaic and provincial English 
mean very much the same thing, most of the vernacular and 
expressive terms still living in the ^provinces having at one 
time or other found a place in the literature. And the process 
of recovery and return is continually going on, archaic words 
being recalled and provincial terms promoted to meet the grow- 
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ing ’ exigencies of our expanding literature and varied public 
life. It is not too much to say that hundreds of words that 

were obsolete or provincial a century ago are now in current 
literary and colloquial use. With regard to these provincial 
terms, sufficient proof of their existence would perhaf)s be sup- 
plied by the fact of their past registration by competent in- 
quirers, or by satisfactory evidence of their actual use at the 
present time. We may notice in passing that the want of any 
provision for collecting and properly sifting words of this class 
is a marked defect in the plan of a national dictionary laid 
down by the Philological Society. There must be some limit, 
however, with regard to date, as well as with regard to the 
nature and origin of the words to be admitted. W e should be 

disposed to take a somewhat earlier period than the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, the time usually fixed upon as 
that in which the language assumed its present form. Much of 
Lydgate’s writing, for example, is comparatively modern in 
structure, and may be easily understood without a glossary, 
and Chaucer is perhaps more generally read now than at any 
fijrrncr period, except in his owu day and during the sixteenth 

century. Allowing, however, the greatest latitude in this 
respect, it would be impossible to go further back than about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, though writers of a much 
earlier date might of course be usefully quoted to illustrate the 
more archaic signification of words. 

Dr. Latham has not drawn any very sharp chronological 
line, or laid down any very definite principle as to the admis- 
sion or exclusion of words. But in practice he gives the widesit 
interpretation to the phrase ‘English language,’ his own vo- 
cabulary being, in conception at all events, moi^t comprehensive 
and complete. If he errs at all in this respect, the error is one 
of excess rather than of defect, as he includes not only the 
majority of archaic and a large body of provincial terms, but a 
multitude of cant, slang, and purely colloquial epithets and 

phrases. To archaic words in particular he allows the widest 
latitude, some being given, such as hise, north wind, a pure 
French word, supported in English by only a single illustration, 
dating from the thirteenth century. If any words of this class 

are omitted, and many of course are, it is not on principle, but 
simply from oversight or ignorance of their existence. On the 
whole, however. Dr. Latham has executed this part of his task 
with commendable diligence and success. He is, moreover, as 
friendly to the new as to the old, taking special credit for the 
introduction of words sanctioned by modern usage, and bis list 
of neologisms is tolerably full. He gives a number of compara- 
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lively modern words, such as lingnisttcs, liberticide, mobocracy^ 
bureaucracy^ monocracy, absolutism^ as well as a number of j>ro- 

vincial and revived words and new compounds, such as flunkay^ 
cantankerous, kettledrum, garotte, bosh, and even knuckleduster. 
Still, as must always be the case, numbers of this class quite as 
well entitled to a place as those inserted are omitted, such, for 
example, as fetish and fetichism, conative and conation, the 
former used by Cud worth and* the latter habitually by Sir 
William Hamilton and moralize as a verb to ele- 
vate and purify, opposed to demoralize, both used by Mr. J. S. 
Mill ; centrist, a compiler, derived from cento ; and others of 
comparatively recent introduction, quite as likely to stand their 
gr<^nd as some Dr. Latham has given. He lias collected also a 
considerable number of modern scientific words, such as homo- 

logy, homologue, paletiulogy, and kinematics, but others equally 
well entitled to notice, such as cadastre and cadastral, kinetic^ 

deontology, and singularly enough analogue, are omitted. The 
omission of analogue is a strange oversight, the word being not 
only habitually used by the best authors, but employed by 
Dr. Latham himself in his long dissertation on contemporary 

(p. 544). Other terms belonging to the class of old or revived 
words with special modem significations, such as crochet, ladies’ 
fancy-work, and croguct, the out-door game, are in like manner 

overlooked. There is also a special class of modem words 
formed from existing words by analogy, or by analogy and 
contrast, and constituting in some cases a pair of terms with 
opposite 'meanings, that seem to have escaj^cd Dr. Latliam’s 

notice. As examples of this class, we may specify fahism, used 
by recent writers, oldster, used by Thackeray ; hymnody, on 
the analogy of used by Dean Stanley; midnoon, used 
by Tennyson ; moonset, used by Browning ; painsworthy, on the 
model of praiseworthy. Used by Mr. Marsh ; and colloquialism, 
on the model of provincialism. Another class exemplified by 
the words oryanon, eirenicon, etymologicon, not specially modern 

or English in form, but now thoroughly adopted into the lan- 
guage, and used by good writers, is very imperfectly repre- 
sented, the examples we have given being omitted, while a num- 
ber of purely foreign and special teniis, like libretto and curioso 
— are inserted. The omission of these examples is the more sur- 
prising as Dr. Latham gives gnomon, catholicon, and enchiridion. 
Anglicised Greek forms of the same type, but in less general 

use. In addition to the classes of modern or special words im- 
perfectly represented, or altogether omitted, there are, as we 
shall presently see, several important archaic or provincial words 
either overlooked, or imperfectly and even erroneously explained. 
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On lihe other hand, there are two classes of words — ^the one 

learned, and the other lewd, in the earlier meaning of the term 

— in which, as it appears to us, Dr. Latham errs oy excess, his 
entries being far more numerous than they ought to be in a 
general dictionary of Elnglish. These are technical terms, 
those restricted to special branches of natural science, such as 
chemistry, botany, anatomy, and never used in general litera- 
ture ; and those belonging to the vocabulary of Tow, and what 
is called fast life, cant terms, the dialect of thieves and cadgers, 
and purely slang terms, the dialect of sporting life. No doubt 
words from both these prolific sources occasionally pass into 
literature, like the word snoh^ for example, as well as into the 
better language of ordinary life, and in these cases, having r^en 

into respectable society, it is right they should find a place in 
a directory of the language. There are also peculiar slang 
meanings of words in established use — such fast ^ slow, ffreen, 
and which may fairly be noticed, and Dr. Latham has 
accordingly included their slang senses in his enumeration of 
their various significations. But why should pal in the slang 
sense of companion, and lushy in the sense of being drunk, be 

honoured with special notice? Why again should header and 
he,eltaps in their slang significations be raised to the dignity 
of separate entries ? And if these are admitted, why should 
words like mooning , in the phrase * mooning about,’ and duffer, 
both of which have recently come into current and even literary 
use, be excluded ? The word duffer in particular has a special 
claim to notice, as it occupies a prominent place, not only in 

the language of ordinary London life, but in the more recon- 
dite and mysterious vocabulary of the turf. A few months ago, 
‘ a respectable-looking elderly man, known to the police as a 
‘ “ duffer,” w^as brought before the Lord Mayor for final ex- 
‘ amination on the charge of attempting to dispose of spurious 
‘ articles of jewellery by representing them to be made of gold.* 
This gives us the primary meaning of the word, but there is a 

secondary or metaphorical sense in which it becomes an epithet 
of the direst omen and application in sporting circles. This 
darker and more isolemn ^ signification is fully explained by 
the Earl of Glasgow in a letter to a provincial newspaper, 
rebutting some charges that had been brought against him. 
Hp says: — 

* That part of your correspoodenfs letter which mentions that I 
lost fjve matches in one day at Newcastle, and the statement I am 
said to have made respecting my income, although both totally 
untrue, might have been merely laughed at ; but when a person is 
accu&ed of having 'what is called a “ duffer ** in his stable, it is more 
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serious. In turf language a duffer means a horse which is some 
moans mode a great favourite by his owner or party, in order that 
he or they may be enabled to bet against it, and thereby defraud the 
public, it never being intended that such horse shall be allowed to 
win. I have thought this explanation necessary. — I am. Sir, your 
obedient servant, * Glasgow. 

* Eclburno, August 9.’ 

The most serious mistake in the vocabulary of the new dic- 
tionary after all is the admission of so many terms of a purely 
technical character, words wholly restricted to special branches 

of natural science. Without pausing to enumerate special 
examples of this class, which may be collected in sufficient 
abundance from almost any part of the work, we may indicate 
a general test by which they may be known. This is the 
absence of any literary illustration in the proper meaning of 
the term, its place being supplied by an extract from a tech- 
nical manual of the science to which the word belongs. Now, 
while an extract from a technical work in support of a tech- 
nical word may be very proper in a technological dictionary, 
it is out of place iu a general lexicon of the language. If the 
word belongs to a science mth a special and artificial vocabu- 
lary like botany and cliemistry, and no instance can be given 
of its use beyond the te(ihnicalities of its own science, it has no 
right to a place in a dictionary .of English. It must, however, 

in fairness be admitted that Dr. Latham’s offences in this re- 
spect are not nearly so numerous, or so serious in relation to 
the vocabulary at large, as those of his predecessor Johnson. 

Next to the list of words in a dictionary comes the elucidation 
of their meaning, and this in general consists of three branches 
— derivation, definition, and example. In reference to the first, ^ 
to the etymologies, Dr. Ijatham, in describing the course he 

has followed, lays down the true principle of procedure in this 
important part of a lexicographer’s duty. After stating that 
all conjectural derivations had been swept away, he adds : 

‘ The editor has refrained from speculation, not only where the 
origin of a word is unknown, but .also where it is uncertain. . . . The 
first object in ascertaining the derivation of worjds is to elucidate the 
history of language, the second is to dedace their meaning from 
their origin. For both these purposes it is clear that a doubtful 
etymology is a source of error and confusion.’ 

Nothing can be sounder in principle than this proscription of 
conjectural, speculative, and aincertain etymologies. !But con- 
sidering the temptations of the subject, it would perhaps be too 
much to expect even the most virtuous lexicographer to adhere 
strictly to his own rule. The columns of a dictionary are not 
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the place for prolix dissertations on doubtful or disputed points 
of philological inquiry, or for exhibiting in any detail the analy- 
tical processes of etymological research* The results of such 
processes alone should be given in as simple a form as possible. 
As a work of general guidance and instruction, it should ex- 
liibit ascertained and established etymologies in a condensed 

and intelligible shape, without perplexing the minds of those 
who refer to it for definite information by vague conjecture 
and irrelevant discussion. For this purpose it would, in most 
cases, be sufficient to refer the English word to the language 

from which it is immediately derived, and give the fom through 

which it has come, or at most, in cases of doubt and difficulty, 
the related forms in cognate tongues. This is the course Dr. 
Latham usually pursues. Eather than encumber his pages 
with mere conjecture, he has left a considerable number of 
Avords without any etymology at all, though some of these 
might perhaps, without much difficulty, be referred to well- 

known roots. For a large proportion of what may be called 
new and revised derivations he relies on Mr. Wedgwood’s 
labours, either silently adopting his conclusions or quoting 
directly from his pages, the quotations often running to a con- 
siderable length. This process is indeed carried to excess, the 
large blocks of misocllaueous philological discussion transferred 
bodily from Mr. Wedgwood’s volumes being often a good deal 

in the way, and for the general purposes of the dictionary 
rather lin encumbrance than a help. But Mr. Wedgwood is 
the Skinner of the new work, and, singularly enough. Dr. 
Latham relics on him so implicitly as to attempt little in the 
way of original etymological suggestion oh his own account. 

I Indeed, considering how well he is equipped by special ac- 
quirements for this work, and that he has a decided taste for 

philological speculation, if not a tendency towards philo- 
logical caprice, Dr. Latham has contributed surprisingly few 
etymologies to the main body of the work. But as if to make 
amends for his moderation and self-restraint in this respect, he 
gives the reins to his philological fancies, and airs his favourite 
linguistic conceits in occasional dissertations, which are, in our 
view, the chief blemish of the work. Many of these disserta- 
tions are on points of no particular interest— mere crotchets 
in fact — and the great majority, whether in themselves interest- 
ing or not, arc altogether out of place in a dictionary. Some 
of the longest are devoted to minute questions of accent, spell- 
ing, and pronunciation, such as the discussions under conna- 
scenes, contemporary, checkers, cirrhopod, and lasnh. Others are 
purely grammatical, such as that under gifted, or partly gram- 
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matical and partly logical, as the long disquisition on ohjective 
in its grammatical use, and the still longer one on am as an 
active verb, or ‘ copula of present time,’ as Dr. Latham calls 
it, discriminated from am the neuter verb to be or exut. Some 
again give a detailed history of a favourilte word, with a good 
deal of conjectural etymology, such as those under boiled, hreot- 

goose^ and brooklet, while others are occupied wiih minute 
questions of pthnological philology, such as the dissertation on 
Bogy, a Some of these, such as the last, raise points of curiosity 
and interest, but their proper place is the journal of a special 
society, not the columns of a dictionary. The dissertations 
on particles, pronouns, prepositions, and adverbs often run to 
inordinate length, and come under the same general con- 
demnation. It is right, of course, that a succinct and discri- 
minating account of the various senses in which particles arc 
used should be given ; but to devote eight columns to not, and 
five to hut, shows a defective sense of proportion that must 
seriously mar the execution of the work. In some cases, 
indeed, it would seem as though the length of the dissertation 
were in a kind of inverse ratio to the importance of the ques- 
tion discussed. Upwards of two columns, for example, arc 
devoted to the words braid and bolter, each used once by Shak- 
speare, and not found in the same form and meaning in any 
other author. This would be almost unpardonable even in a 

Shakspearian glossary, and it is preposterous in a general dic- 
tionary of the language. No doubt the temptation to extended 
discussion in these cases is great, braid in particular being 

perhaps the most vexed epithet in the whole Shakspearian 
vocabulary. But it is the business of a lexicographer to resist 
such a temptation, and hold himself resolutely to the work in 
hand. The worst of it is. Dr. Latham sins in this ret*pc‘et 

with his eyes oj)en. He says under one of the'words we have 
referred to, ‘ What, however, is here written is written more to 
‘ stimulate and to suggest an etymology than to trace the 
* subject in a purely lexicographical manner/ Still, if this 
kind of miscellaneous and irrelevant discussion must have a 
place in the work, it is much better that it should be concen- 
trated in special dissertations that may easily be skipped, rather 

than diffused through the body of the dictionary. It is right, 
however, to add that apart from this special feature, the etymo- 
logies are, as a rule, given in a simple, direct, and easily 
intelligible form. 

The definition of the meaning of words, the description and 
explanation of their various significations, is perhaps the least 
satisfactory part of Dr. Latham’s work. Nor is this surprising.. 
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Definition is the most delicate and perplexing part of a lexicon 
gcapber’s task, requirmg for its successful execution a rare 
union of varied mental power and special literary acquir^ 
ments. It is always difficult in a living language to exhibit 
the different shades *of meaning that attach to an expressive 
word, and tlie difficulty is of course increased in dealing with a 

language so copious as our own. English is peculiarl^tidi, if 
not in synonyms which afford no true* index of verb|pNtealth, 
at least in related terms expressing shades of thdl^i^t and 
feeling, evanescent phases of perception and emotion that 
would escape the notice or elude the grasp of any but the most 
accomplished and refined verbal interpreter. These remarks 
apply with special force to the language of imagination and 
feeling, and it is in this department that the inadequacy of 
Dr. Latham’s explanations is perhaps most apparent To deal 
effectively with words of this class requires not only a wide 
and accurate knowledge of the literature in its highest forms, 
but some degree of poetical insight and imaginative sympathy, 
as well as of cultivated literary taste and feeling. Dr. Latham’s 
mind, on the other hand, is of the hard, logical type, j)rone 

rather towards dealing with the abstract and formal side of 
thought and language than with their living relationships and 
results. He accordingly succeeds best in the interpretation of 
scientific terms, his definitions and examples in this department 
being as a rule extremely good. He is less happy in dealing 
with the language of reflection proper, some of his explanations 
of philosophical terms being consijicuoiisly meagre, and even 

inaccurate. Without pausing to give in detail the criticism 
which would suggest itself to those familiar with such inquiries, 
we may refer to the; -words instinct, imagination, idea, and 
immanent^ as examples of this defective treatment. The defi- 
nition of immanent, indeed, as ^ intrinsic, inherent, intcnial,’ 
besides being altogether vague and equally applicable to a 
score of other words, misses the real and distinctive meaning 

of the term. It is specially employed to denote mental activi- 
ties that terminate in the mind itself without producing any 
physical or external result ; volitions, for example, that guide 
the train of thought, or restrain a current of feeling, without 
passing into any overt or locomotive act, and in this sense the 
immanent are contrasted with the transitive activities of the 
mind. It would, ho-wever, be unfair to complain of the philo- 
sophical explanations as a whole, as Dr. Latliam has given 
special attention to them, and in most cases, where the defini- 
tion is imperfect, the apt and numerous examples make up for 
the detects 
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In the instance just given, the definition is defective through 
its vagueness and generality; but in dealing with ordinary 
terms. Dr. Latham more frequently perhaps errs on the other 
side, in giving a too* narrow or specific sense to words having 
a wide application, and used in a generic latitude of meaning, 
which he has altogether overlooked. Often, indeed, especially 
in the less common class of words, being evidently ignorant of 
their real signification, he simply describes sa^hat Im takes to be 
their meaning in the particular examples with which he is 
familiar. . He retains, for example, Johnson’s erroneous expla- 
nation of the word ‘ of a dark, deep, full colour,* * evidently 
on the strength of a well-known passage in Shakspeare, in 
which it is associated with the colour green — 

^ How lush and living the grass looks, how green ! ’ 

But the word has nothing to do with colour except acciden- 
tally, its real meaning being juicy, full of sap or moisture ; and 

in this sense it is one of th^e poetical epithets to describe the 
vigorous and succulent shoots of the early s]>ring. This might 
easily have been learnt from the use of the epithet by modem 
poets, and especially by Keats, who is fond of it, and whose in- 
timate acquaintance tvith the Elizabethan writers makes him a 
perfect interpreter of their language. A single instance from 
Keats will suffice to bring out the real meaning of the word — 

* And as the year 

Grows lush in juicy stalks, 1*11 smoothly steer 

My little boat, for many quiet hours. 

With streams that deepen freshly into bowers.’ 

Provincially the word is applied to ground moistened by recent 
rain, and thus easily turned ; and its primitive poetical meaning 
is, of course, the basis of the secondary slang applications lush 
and lushg to states, in which the vital clay is moistened and the 
body filled with vinous or fermented sap. 

Or to take another Shakspearian word in which Dr. Latham 

claims to have made a special improvement, boUle, a bunch or 
bundle, as in the phrase ‘ bottle of hay.’ In dealing with this 
word. Dr. Latham places it under a separate beading and gives 
it a new spelling, bottel, partly, as he says, to mark the differ- 
ence of meaning from bottle a hollow vessel for holding liquor, 
and partly for sake of indicating the derivation. The new 


* Johnson’s definition is taken verbatim from Sir T. Hanmer’s 
edition of Shakspeare, and perpetuates a blunder natural enough 
in the middle of the last century, but which ought to be impossible 
now. • 
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form, though scarcely an improvement, may perhaps be defended 
on the ground of ancient usage, of which, however. Dr. Latham 
liimsdf is ignorant. But the mmn point is that, after taking so 
much pains with the word, he still defines it ^ a bundle of grass, 
hay, or straw,’ according to its special use in the ^ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ In reality the word has no special con- 
nexion with hay or straw, though we happen to have re- 
tained it, and thu% to be most familiar with it, in a phrase 
which suggests this. It means bundle, bunch, or lump of any 
kmd, from the Norman-French hoty which Cotgrave defines 
.as ^ a luncheon or ill-favoured big piece, ill-favouredly round, 

* whence pied boty a stumpe or club foot ; ’ the old meaning of 
luncheon^ like that of the kindred terms lunch^ nunch, hunch, 

being simply a big piece, a collop or lump. So the French 
still say a hotte defoin, meaning a truss or bottle of hay. The 
English word bottle, a diminutive in form only, had precised* 
tlie same meaning, and was freely used in this generic latitiu^, 

in Shakspeare’s day, as it continues to be provincially, as wcl! 
as in epithets and phrases still common. This wider meaning 
is illustrated in the special epithet applied by Shakspearc to 
Kicliard IIL, and explains its peculiar force, which seems 
hitherto to have escaped the penetration of commentators. 
■Queen Margaret says to Elizabeth : 

* Poor painted queen, vain flourish of my fortune ! 

Why strew’st thou sugar on that bottled spider, 

Whose deadly web ensnarcth thee about ? 

Fool, fool ! thou wbett’st a knife to kiU thyself. 

The day will come that thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee curse that poisonous bunch-back’d toad.’ 

And at a later period, the prediction being verified. Queen 

Elizabeth repeats the bitterly descriptive phrase — 

* O thou didst prophesy the time would come 
That I should wish for thee to help me curse 
"That battled spider, that foul buncb-back’d toad.* 

The epithet puzzled the early commentators, one gravely 
suggesting that ' a bottled spider is evidently a spider kept in 

* a bottle, long fasting, and of consequence the more spiteful 
^ and venomous;’ and even the best and latest commentator, 
Mr. Dyce, in his recent glossary, simply repeats Bitson’s 
^planation, ^ a large bloated glossy spider, supposed to contain 

^ venom proportionate to its size.’ But this explanatiou misses 
the peculiar force of the epithet hottledy which is exactly 
Equivalent to bunch-backed, and like it emphasizes Bichard’s 
^mbrmity. * That bottled spider^ therefore, literally means 
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ihat humped or hnnelied venomous creature.* The term lotthi 
is still pTovincially applied to the big, large-bodied, round- 
backed spider, that in the summer and autumn spreads its web 

across open spaces in the hedges, 'obvious to vagrant flies.’ 
What, also, has escaped the commentators, the worn hoMe was 
used with this precise signification for a hunch or hump in 
Shakspeare’s own day. in a popular work published a few 
years before he Game to London, and with which he was 
familiar, we find * bottles of flesh’ given as a synonym for 
great wens in the throat — the It^ian word gozzuti being 

glossed in the margin as follows: ^men in the mountaynes 
‘ with great hottels of flesh under their chin through the 
^ drinking of snow water.* We still retain this meaning of the 
word in a number of phrases and epithets, such bottlenose, 
a big or bunchy nose : bottlehead, provincial for great, thick, 
or blockhead ; and, not to multiply examples, in the bluebottle 
‘*v, which is literally the bunchy or unwieldy blue fly. 

Other examples of defective explanations occur under the 

deer, dare, hr at, faggot, hex, convent, and \ink, the last 
ving indeed no explanation at all beyond a short extract, 
n’cli gives the more limited and technical meaning of the word. 
\f:r IS restricted to its modem sense — to the class of animals, 
tint is, yielding venison, while in its earlier use in the litera- 
X* it i.s a generic term for wild animals of every description. 

Caxton, for example, makes Bruin, after Reynard’s trick had 


* In Slinkspeare’s day the very word spider connoted poison, 
the venom of the spider being almost as proverbial as the providence 
of the ant. The poisoiious nature of the insect is indeed not only 
taken for granted in all the earlier works on natural history from 
Aristotle to FHny, and from Pliny to Gesner and Aldrovandus, but 
embodied in its older English name attercop, the last syllable of 
which is still represented in Attercop literally means poison- 

head, bunch or bag, from the Anglo-Saxon attor or atter, poison 
-(found also in adder\ and cop, a bead or knob applied geuerically 

to roundish bunchy things animate and inanimate. The following 
passage from a chapter on venomous creatures in the oldest work on 
natural history in the language will illustrate both the word and the 
quality it expresses ; * Some venim is bote and drye as the venim 

* of the adder, and some venim is colde and drye as the venim of 
^ scorpions, and some venim is colde and moyst as the venim of aif- 
< tercopesJ* The word spider, it need scarcely be said, is a slightly 
abbreviated form of epinder or spinner. Of the two names for the 

insect^ ohe therefore designates its supposed qualities, the other its 
known operations. It should be noted that cop in the older name 
expresses the same physical characteristic as hoUled^^^ round or 
bunchy shape of the spidor^&body. 
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cost him his ears and fore-paws, speak of the fox as ^ that fell 

* dere,’ or, in other words, that cruel beast. And this generic 
sense, which lasted at least for a century longer, is repre- 
sented by the fragment of an old song quoted by Shakspeare in 
Xiear — 

‘ For rats and micet and such small deer. 

Have been Tom’s food for many a year.’ 

The generic meaning of dare has already been explained, and 
may be compared with the narrow interpretation of Johnson, 
which Dr. Latham retains. Under brat he only gives the 
secondary and contemptuous sense of child, referring to the 
primitive meaning only to question its existence. He says, 
‘ According to Mr. Wedgwood, the original meaning of the 
' word was rag^ bundle of rags ; the Anglo-Saxon bratj and 
‘ Welsh and Gaelic brat, having that meaning. On the other 

* hand it may be connected with breeds Hag or clout is, how- 
ever, not only the primitive meaning, but the sense in which 
it is used by Elizabethan writers. Thus Churchyard, eulogising 
the merits of Cardan s ‘ Treatise on Consolation,’ says : 

* The beggar that bedeck t in brats and patched rotten rags 

In budget if he bear this book would scorn the royslorous brags.’ 


Faggot, again, is defined ^ a bundle of sticks ; ' but though 
usually applied to sticks, it means simply a bundle, and Udall 
accordingly speaks of ^golde alreadie fyned and made in 
‘ fayottes or plate.’ With regard to the word hex. Dr. Latham, 
after specially discussing its etymology and speculating as to 

what particular plant it denotes, concludes by defining it ‘ urn- 
^ belliferous plant so called.’ This is worse than no definition 
at all, as it not only suggests what is false, but suppresses the 
true and distinctive meaning of an expressive wora in common 
use with many of our best poets. In the first place, hex does 
not designate any peculiar plant, but is a generic name for the 
whole class of tall umbelliferous annuals with hollow recd-like 


stalks, such as angelica and hemlock. And, in the second place, it 
designates these plants not in their green and summer beauty, 
but in their winter state as bleached and withered stems in the 
leafless hedges, fit only to feed the crackling blaze of a rustic 
ingle. Hence the common proverb ‘ as dry as a kex,’ and the 
use of the term amongst the Elizabethan dramatists to designate 
what -is withered, sapless, and old. Though it constantly 

qames with it this notion of what is dry and fit for fuel, the 
ff^eric meaning of the term is that of hollow stalks. Thus 
Holland in his translation of Pliny, referring to the silkworm’s 
cocoon, says, * It is spun into a small thread with a spindle 
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'made of some light hex or reed.* In fhfa 8|pse it is applied 
not only to tho larger umbelliferous plants^ but also to the 

elder tree from the hollowness of its stem. Thus Cotgrave 
gives canon de suls^B,kex or elder stick; and, though the use 
is comparatively rare, it must be in this sense that the word is 
employed by Tennyson in the * Princess:’ — 

* Let the past 'be past : let be 
Their cancell’d Babels : though the rough hex break 
The starred mosaic, aud the wild goat hang 
Upon the shaft, and the wild fig-tree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, burns 
Above the unrisen morrow.’ 

The word convent, again, is restricted to its later and secon- 
dary meaning, being defined ‘ assembly of religious persons, 
‘ body of monks or nuns.’ But in Shakspeare’s day the word 
was used generically for an assembly of any kind. Thus in 
the early version of JElian, the translator rendering the 
author’s glowing dcscrijition of the Vale of Tempo, and refer- 
ring especially to the shaded banks of the Peneus, says : ‘ The 
‘ people bordering and inhabiting thereabouts make their ac- 
^ customable convents, their usual assemblies, and sumptuous 
‘ bankets in those pleasant places.’ And again in the seventh 
book, referring to* Demosthenes, we have : ‘ He consumed the 
^ W'hole night season in meditating and committing to the 
' tables of remembrance such matters as he was to publish in 

‘ the common convent, and assembly of the Athenians.’ This 
early meaning of the word escaped the industry and research 
of Itiehardson, and has not as yet been noticed we believe by 
any English lexicographer. It is, however, of some importance 
in connexion ivith the verb convent, to summon before a court 
or judge, to call together, to assemble, in common use amongst 
the Klizabethan writers, and employed four or five times by 

Shakspeare himself. The verb is used intransitively as well as 
transitively, though only in the latter sense by Shakspeare. 
In the passage in King John, w'here alone i^has an intransitive 
meaning — 

‘ So by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole flrmodo of convented sail 
Is scatter’d and disjoined from fellowship,’ 

convented is a conjectural emendation of Mason in place of 
convicted, the reading of the first folio, which had been changed 
by Pope less happily perhaps into collected. Dr. Latham indeed 

illustrates the intransitive verb by a quotation from the * Noble 
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• Kinsmen,’ 'wlii|b if a real example would conflict with the 
statement as to ohakspeare’s use of the active or transitive form 

only, at least if we agree with the best critics^ such as Cole- 
ridge and Dyce, in attributing to Shakspcare a considerable 
portion of the play, including the first act, from which the pas- 
sage is taken* But the quotation is a mistake^ as anyone who 
reads the whole speech and the context will at once perceive, 
convent being used there, as uniformly by Shakspeare,* in the 
active and not in the neuter sense as IDr. Latham imagines. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, however, use the verb intransitively, 
and the fact that in the first act of the ^ Noble Kinsmen,’ where 
it occurs twice, it is used in the intransitive sense, which is 
habitual with Shakspcare, is a slight incident confirming the 
view that this part of the play is really his work. The English 
noun convent, in its classical sense of a meeting or assembly 
festive or judicial, which Dr. Latham in common wdth his pre- 
decessors has overlooked, is, it need scarcely be said, connected 
with both forms of the verb, and explains this use of it by 
writers of the Elizabethan period. 

The only meaning assigned to the word kinky in the extract 
Dr. Latham gives, is that of a twist in a rope ; but the noun 
exists in the generic sense of a twist, bend, knot, or curl of 
any kind, in a rope or in a gnarled stump ; and the verb is of 

equal latitude, ^ to kink the hair ’ being locally used, for ex- 
ample, instead of to curl or wave the hair. 

Before leaving the general head of defective explanation or 
description, we may notice in passing Dr. Latham’s reference 
of the less common words to ^rticular classes, as obsolete, 
provincial, rare, or colloquia]. From a limited knowledge of 
our early literature, as well as a defective acquaintance with 

modern poets, these references are often inaccurate. Nonce, 
for example, in the phrase ‘for the nonce,’ is described as 
obsolete, though it is constantly employed by living writers, 

and has in fact never fallen out of literary use. Me verb 
counterchaugey again, is described as rare, only one instance of 
its use being given, and that more than 200 years old. But 


* The passage in Coriolanus — 

‘We are convented 

Upon a pleasing treaty ; and have hearts 

Inclinable to honour and advance 
The theme of our assembly,’ 

Is ambiguous, admitting of either interpretation, we are summoned, 
called together, or we [are assembled, but Mr. Dyce is most pro- 
bably right in giving t}ie verb here as usual the active moaning. 
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the verb is familiarly employed by Tennyson in picturing 
living play of sunlight through a screen of leaves. In ‘In 
Memonam ’ we have« for example : 

^ Witch-elms that eounterehange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright.* 

And again in the ' BecoUections of the Arabian I^ights :* 

‘ A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush** all the leaves with rich gold-green, 

And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, eounterchanged 
The level lake with diamond-plots.’ 

In the same way frequence in the sense of a crowd, entered 

as rare with only a singll example of its use from Bishop Hall, 
is also to be found in Tennyson. Again, the verb daff, to 
throw oflT or baffle, the adjective dcedaly and the nouns genitor 
and bibber y described as rare, and illustrated exclusively from 
old writers, are all used by Keats, Par stranger than any of 
these, however, is the entry of the word lush as obsolete. We 
have already given one instance of its use from Keats, but it 

occurs no less than six times in his poems, and is to be found 
still more frequently in tbe‘ * Songs and Ballads ^ of Gerald 
Massey, to say notliing of its use by other poets and prose 
writers of the present day. But perhaps the most Wgular 
mistake is that which Dr. Latham falls into in dealing with 
the verb gar, to do or make, still habitually used in Lowland 
Scotch. While copying from Todd a single example of its use 

in Spenser’s ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ he goes on to suggest, not 
that it is obsolete or rare or local, hut that the example is 
probably unique — that in fact the word does not exist in 
English, even provincially. The truth is that the \'erb, though 
of Scandinavian origin, is common to the literature of the two 
countries for centuries, and is found in English writers from 
Chaucer to Skelton, from Skelton to Golding and 'Warner,. 

and down at least to the close of the Elizabethan era. 

In advancing from the meaning of words to the examples of 
their use, we pass at once from the least to the most satisfactory 
part of Dr. Latham’s work. Johnson’s Dictionary gained its. 
high reputation mainly from the apt and varied quotations from« 
writers of repute that iUuininated the vocabulary, and in 
this respect the new work is worthy of the original. Dr. 

Latham has evidently read with care and diligence a large pro- 
portion of the best modem authors, and his new literary iuus- 
trations embrace almost every name of any eminence in letters 
for the last half-century. He has read moreover with a special 
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eye to hie lexicographical labours, and the quotations are thus 
in many cases peculiarly happy. Dr. Johnson, describing his 

own plan, lays down an impoi^nt principle on this head which 
his new editor has endeavoured, io some extent at least, to 
carry into practice. Johnson says, ‘ "When first I collected 
‘ these authorities, I was desirous that every quotation should 

* be useful to some other end than the illustration of a word : 

‘ I therefore extracted from philosophers, principles of science ; 

* from historians remarkable facts ; from ^chymists comjilete 

* processes ; from divines striking exportations ; and from poets 

* beautiful descriptions.’ Dr. Latham has carried out this 
excellent plan in the parts of his work relating especially to 
science and history, to political and mental philosophy. With 
the modern poets he is less familiar, aj%d docs not seem to have 
read them with any attention, if indeed he has read them at 
all. The novelists have fared better at liis hands, and he qiiotc*s 

freely frbm the best and most popular, such as Scott and Bul- 
wer, Thackeray and George Eliot, Dickens and Trollope, 
as well as from several of by no means equal name or standing. 
Some of these last, instead of being any authority on questions 
affecting the purity of the English language, have, indeed, 
actively contributed to its degradation ; and the fact of their 
having used a barbarous or new-fangled word gives it no 
claim whatever to be considered as English. Di*. Latham also 
quotes from a number of our recent essayists and miscellaneous 
writers, such as Lamb, Coleridge and Southey, Mackintosh 
and Sydney Smith, Whatcly, Carlyle, and J. H. Newman. 
Our best modem historians, such as Hallam, Macaulay, Mil- 
man, and Thirl wall, arc also turned to good account. Under 
important terms connected with constitutional history the quo- 
tations from Hallam, for example, are numerous and instructive. 
The same may be said of the more important terms in science 
and philosophy illustrated from the writings of Bentham and 
Dugald Stewart, Hamilton and Mill, Herscbel and Whewell, 
Owen and Herbert Spencer, Lyell and Darwin. This makes 
the Dictionary a book not only of words but of ideas, not only of 
names but of things, not only of verbal information but of real 

knowledge. It is almost impossible to consult it ^rith any care or 
constancy without gaining instruction of some sort, often of an 
interesting and valuable kind. A story is told a patient 
student who steadily read through Johnson’s Dictioi^ry in the 
folk) form, and being asked at the close how he liked it replied 
that he found the work extremely interesting, but rather un- 
connected. The judgment of being-fvery interesting may 

fairly be pronounced on much of Dr. Latham’s illustrative 
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matter — many of his extracts throwing light on recent dis- 
coveries and inventions as well as on the progress of science 

and the general movement of scientific thought in our day. 
The extent to which a dictionary accomplishes this double end 
of unfolding thoughts as well as words is indeed a very fair 
index of its real merit and permanent value. For there can- 
not be a greater mistake than to suppose that a mere knowledge 
of language or languages makes an educated man, apart from a 
living interest in the whole organisation of knowledge and the 
progress of enlarged intellectual and moral conceptions which 
it is the main office of language to embody and reveal. The 
dictum of Milton on this head is not only truei but especially 
to be kept in mind in connexion with linguistic inquiries, lest 

they should degenerate into a mere study of words and forms 
and rules apart from their vitalising relation to the realities of 
thought and life. ^ Though a linguist,' says Milton, ^ should 
^ pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the 
‘ world into, yet if he had not studied the solid things in them, 

* as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much 
‘ to be esteemed a learned man as any yeoman or tradesman 
^ competently mse in his mother dialect only,’ 

To have in a dictionary examples embodying ‘ remarkable 

* facts ’ and ‘ principles of science ’ is therefore in itself a great 
advantage. But it is accompanied by an incidental drawback, 
which ought to be noticed, as it is directly connected with the 
chief and most striking defect in this portion of Dr. Latham's 
work. He is at times so interested in the subject of the ex- 
tract that he allows it to run to inordinate length, and in these 
cases, while the illusirative matter may occupy a considerable 
space, the examples of the word’s actual use arc extremely 
few. The great defect in this part of the Dictionary is indeed 
that the literary illustrations axe too few, and that they are 
not arranged in chronological order. In very few cases are the 
examples sufficiently numerous or sufficiently well arranged to 

give anything like a history of the word, which is aft^'r all the 
main thing to be aimed at in a connected series of literary ex- 
amples. We arc aware that to have done this evgn partially 
must have largely increased the bulk of the work. But it is 
impossible not to feel that in Dr. Latham’s case there are other 
and more serious difficulties in the way of its accomplishment. 
It is clear from internal evidence that he lacks the wide and 

minute acquaintance with the early literature which is the essen- 
tial condition of success in undertaking such a task. While 
he has obviously read some curious books connected with the 
Elizabethan period, it is equally clear that his general knowledge 
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of ihe literature belonging to that great and important period 
is extremely partial and imperfect. But remembering the extent 
of that literature, and that after all It is only one of several 
periods whose productions the ideally perfect lexicographer 
ought to have at his finger-ends, we may well ash, who is 

sufficient for these things ? What Dr. Latham has failed to 
effect, has indeed not even ventured to attempt, no single 
labourer could acconmlish. It could only be thoroughly done 
by an organisation of skilled labour such as that proposed by 
the Philological Society. But an extensive plan of that kind 
• requires an extended time for its execution, and years must still 
elapse before it can be successfully carried into eftbet. Mean- 
while it is matter of congratulation that we have alrcad}' so 
far advanced, and now approaching completion, a J 'tionary 
with so many undoubted merits, and on the whole so good and 
useful, as that of Dr. Latham. 

Having now briefly noticed the gcperal plan and execution 
of Dr. Latham’s work, we may conclude with a special analysis 
of a few of the words either overlooked or imperfectly explained 
both by Mr. Wedg\YOod and Dr. Latham. Amongst a number 
of examples that might be given, we select two or three whose 
fuller exposition will be a contribution, however slight, to the 
lexicography of the language. Wc begin with a s2)eciincn ol* 
words in common use, that have been actually or virtually 
overlooked by all our standard lexicographers, including the 
most recent. Dr. Latham may perhaps be surprised to hear 
that there are at least a dozen words in Mr. Tennysoir.s poems 
that find no place in his Dictionary; but this is the case; and if 
modern poets generally ^verc taken, believe the number 
might be multiplied tenfold. Take for example the first 

verse of Mr. Tennyson’s recent poem ^ The Victim ; ’ — 

* A plague upon the people foil, 

A famine after laid them low, 

Then tliorpe and byre arose in fire, 

For on them brake the sudden foo ; 

So thick they died the people cried 
, ** The gods are moved agaiust the land.*’ 

The priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted a hand.’ 

Neither Dr. Latham nor Mr, AVedgwood hav^the word byrr, 
though it is not only in common use both in p^% and poetry, 
but a particularly interesting word to the etymologist. It is 
used in Scotland and the north of England for the outbuildings 
of a farmhouse where the cattle are kept, and especially for a 
cowhouse. Its use in this sense is seen in the Northern proverb 
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* drive a cow to the hall, and she will run to the hgre.^ The 
word with the same si^ificarion has also a place in our early 
literature, and is given m several of the older dictionaries, such 
as those of Kersey, Phillips, and Ash, the last being latest in 
date, entering it as obsolete. The word itself, there can be 
little doubt, is the Scandinavian a village or town, from the 
verb iy, to settle down, dwell in the country, till the soil. The 
word appears in the Swedish and Danish a hamlet, village, 
or town, and in the English bg as a final syllable in names of 
places throughout Lincolnshire and the adjacent counties, 
specially subjected to Scandinavian occupation and influence, 
(rritns^, for example, is simply Grim’s town, and the name so 
far supports the notion that the wonderful romance of ‘ Havelok 
‘ the Dane ’ has a real historical basis. Grim according to the 
story being the foster-father of the castaway prince Havelok. 
Though of Scandinavian origin bgre is, however, connected with 
the Anglo-Saxon bye^ a dwelling or homestead, from hyan or 
bunn to inhabit, cultivate, till, and reappears as an English 
r ompound in hylaw^ local or town law, and probably also in 
byword^ local scandal or town talk. That the Scottish hgrcy 
tliough now locally designating simply a cattle-shed, originally 
meant a dwelling, and is thus really the same word in origin 
and n: caning as the English by, is aj^parent from the Scottish 
hyr4aw^ a local or private law, made by agreement between 
neighbours, which, though slightly differing in meaning, is the 
answering Northern term to the English by-law. Before leaving 
the word it is worth noticing that the Anglican by^ in names of 
jilaces, exactly corresponds to the Saxon ton or town from 
tgnan^ to enclose ; and that the word town or toon (as it is pro- 
nounced) is still habitually used in the North for a country 
homestead, the circle or enclosure of the farm buildings, in- 
cluding house and yard. We have thus in the terms hyre and 
town the primitive unit, the central element as it were, of the 
most complex and expanded borough and town. 

We may take another illustration of a neglected word from 
Mr. Tennyson. The following lines occur in his delightful 
poem of * The Brook : ’ — 

'But Philip chattered more than brook or bird; 

Old Philip ; all about the field you caught 
His weary day-long chirping, like the dry 
High-elbow’d grigs that leap in sumnier grass.’ 

Dr. Latham has not given the word grig used in these lines at 
all, and Mr. Wedgwood missed it in the text of his work, but, 
struck apparently by its use in the poem, found a place for it 

in the Supplement without, however, giving any very accurate 
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information as to its orimn and use. With regard to use he 
says that * the word is only known in ordinary speech in the pro- 

‘ verb “merry as a grig;”’ but the fact is ^t it is widely 
known throughout the country in the precise sense of cricket 
or grasshopper^ but especially the former. We tested this 
orally some years ago, and found that in a number of counties 
the word is popularly known in this sense. But it has also 
the same signification in literature not only in Tennyson’s 
lines, which Mr. Wedgwood appears to regard as unique in this 
respect, but in the pages of other authors. The early editions 
of Mr. Tennyson’s poems for example contained a short poem 
on the Grasshopper, which was withdrawn from the later 
editions, and Professor Wilson, in a lively review of Tennyson, 
characterises the poem as follows : — ' As for the grasshopper, 

* Alfred, in that green grig, is for a while merry as a cricket, and 

* chirps and chirrups, though with less meaning and more mono* 

‘ tony than that hearth-loving insect, who is never so happy, 

‘ you know, as when in the neighbourhood of a baker’s oven.’ 

But the remarkable fact is that although thus widely known 
and used in a specific sense, both colloquially and in literature, 
the word has never yet found its way into any English dic- 
tionary. The word grig appears indeed in our dictionaries, but 
only in the sense of ‘ a small eel,’ which is, however, an ex- 
tremely limited and local meaning compared with the wide and 
general prevalence of the ‘ high-elbowed’ interpretation. In 
the proverb ‘ merry as a grig^ where it obviously means cricket, 
the word is usually referred to the eel, or explained as meaning 
Greeks and Dr. Latham supports these venerable traditions. 
So much for the use of the word. Mr. Wedgwood’s account 
of its origin is still less satisfactory. He says ‘ grig, like the 

* first syllable of cricket, represents the creaking sound of the 
‘ chirp,* which simply shows how conveniently a favourite 
theory may supply the x)lace of special investigation and accu- 
rate knowledge. The word has really nothing to do with the 
sound the cricket makes, but is derived from the colour of its 
coat. It is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and occurs in one of the 
earliest and most vigorous fragments of Anglo-Saxon poetry we 

possess, ‘ The Fight at Finnesburg,’ which begins as follows 
with ^ a speech of Fin, a Frisian prince, on seeing a glare of 

* light in his palace, which had been fired by the Danish 

* invaders in a night attack : ’ — 

* Hleothrode tha < Cried aloud then 

Heatho-geong cyning : The warlike young king : 

Ko this ne dagatli dastiin, * This dawns not from the east, 

iNe her draca ue fledgeth, Kor Ifiies a dragon here, 
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Ne her thisse healle 
Horn uaes ne by math 
Ac her forth bernth 
Faprelas singath, 
Gylleth grag^hama 
Guih-wudu hlynneth 
Scyld scefte onewyth,’ 


Nor of this hall here 
Are the cressets burning; 
But here it burns forth; 
The birds sing. 

The cricket chirps, 

The war-wood resounds. 
Shield to shafts responds.’ 


Here we have the early form of the word graeg^hama^ the 
p*ey-skin or grey-coated one,, the final g having been retained 
instead of being changed into y, as in (fay, day ; /itey, hay ; 
and the great majority of similar cases. The second part of 
the compound hama^ a coat or skin, which has fallen out of use, 
may probably still be found in /t/zi/imer-cloth, formerly a skin 

thrown over a coach-box; and in yellow-A^mmer, a yellow- 
coated bird. It will be seen that the word originally applied 
to the cricket : the grey-coated one in the extract, roused by 
the sudden warmth and blaze, chirps in the accustomed hall 
newly fired by the Danish invaders. But it would very natu- 
rally come to be applied to the grasshopper as well as to the 
cricket. Colour, it need scarcely be said, was, in early times, 

a constant ground of naming not only insects, but birds, beasts, 
and fishes, and this particular colour affords examples of each 
in the grey or badger, the grey linnet, the grayling, also ce- 
lebrated in the ^ Brook,’ the * grey fly ’ of Milton, and the 
^grey-coated gnat’ in Shakspeare’s wonderful description of 
Queen Mab’s equipage. Shakspeare’s epithet is indeed an 
exact translation of the old Anglo-Saxon name for the 
cricket. 

Before leaving Tennyson, we may notice in passing one or 
two of the many remaining words and compounds in his poems 
not to be found in Dr. Latham’s Dictionary. In the ^ Princess,* 
the hero, describing his journey, says— 

‘ Then we crost 

To a livelier land ; and so by tilth and grange. 

And vines, and blowing bosks of wilderness, 

We gained the mother-city thick with towers.’ 

And in the * I>ream of Fair Women’ it is said of Jephthah’s 

Daughter, that after her impassioned speech — 

< She lock’d her lips ; she left me where 1 stood ; 

Glory to God ” she sang, and past afar, 

Thridding the sdmbre boskage of the wood, 

Towards the morning star.’ 

Dr. Latham has boskg the adjective, but not the nouns bosh 
and boscage^ meaning respectively wood and underwood, occur- 
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ring in these extracts. Again, in the description of the Ladies’ 
Couege and its course of lectures we have — 

‘ — followed then 

A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 

With scraps of thundrous epic lilt&i out 

By violet-hooded doctors ; elegies 

And quoted odes, and jewels five words long, 

That on the stretch’d forefinger of all time . 

Sparkle for ever.’ 

But lilU though a most expressive word, and in common 
use amongst recent writers ox high reputation, is not given by 
Dr. Latham. 

We now turn to a word which, though long known to pfofcs- 
aional men in its technical application, has only recently come 
into general use. It is at present, how'ever, so habitually 
employed both in speech and writing that it could hardly be 
dispensed with. This is the word gisty of whose origin and 
precise meaning we should naturally expect Mr. Wedgwood 
to give some account, especially as Archbishop Trench had 
pointedly asked for information on the subject. Dr. Tren<*h 
says of the word, ‘ This is the old French gite,” from the old 
f g^sir,” and meant, as does the French word still, the place 

* where one lodges for the night. But where is the i)oint of con- 
‘ tact and connexion between gist ” in this sense, and gist *’ 

* as we use it now ?’ We might fairly look to Dr. Latham 
and Mr. Wedgwood for an answer to this question, but neither 
of them has anything to say on the matter. Mr. Wedgw'ood 
does not notice the word at all, and curiously enough the only 
example of its use in the modern sense given by Dr. Latliam 
is from Mr. Wedgwood’s own writings. Archbishop Trench’s 
question may, however, soon be answered, the link he asks 
for being supplied by the technical meaning of the term. 
Gist is one of the old Norman French law terms which has 
passed by a very natural process from its legal use into the 

language of common life. In its legal sense it means founda- 
tion, Gist of action in legal phraseology being simply ground 
of action ; or in the words of the old definition, ' the cause for 
^ which an action lieth, the ground and foundation thereof, with- 
' out which it is not maintainable.’ It is used habitually in 
this sense by professional writers, and in the standard Law 
Beports. Thus Burrow, in his report of a case arising out of 

the seizure and sale of a bankrupt’s goods by the sheriff, says, 
^ The gist of an action of trover is the conversion, the finding 
^ is not the material part,’ where gist is a synonym for material 

part; further, in the same case, * The gist of this action 
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‘ is the wrongful conversion by the sale.’ And again, in a 
nuisance case of special interest to the lexicographer, as it 
tiii’ns very much on the exact meaning of the words noxious 
and noisome^ we have * Hurtfulness is the gist of this indict- 
^ inent.’ From its more limited technical employment the word 
was brought into general use by great lawyers and writers on 

iVc philosophy of Taw such as Ba»e and MackintosL In its 
legal meaning, therefore, gist is simply the ground on which an 
firgument rests, the basis that supports it, the point on which it 
turns : and this is precisely the signification in which it is now 
f'Cene^ ally employed. There is no difficulty whatever therefore 
in tr.* h'v ^the point of contact and connexion’ between gist 
: v.'/l 'C'lise of a lodging-place, and gist in its modern sense 

:ho r r:ii*ial ground and basis of an argument. Dr. Latham 
c-'cact meaning of the word altogether. After giving 
Uk* , i of loflging-place, he adds, ^ point to arrive at, object, 

‘ being the only current meaning at present.’ In place of 
being ‘ tlie only current meaning at present,’ this is, however, a 
meariiiig the word never had at any time, early or late. Instead 
of being the ‘ point to arrive at, object,’ it is, as we have seen, 
the ground on which you rest, the real basis of fact or argu- 
ment that supports a reasoning or proves a case. In his ac- 
oount of the word. Dr. Trench overlooked the old French form 
gisft\ nearest to our own, and through which it has come to us, 
as well as the older English words agist and agistment derived 
from it. Gistfi was, however, in common use in French not 
only as a legal but as a general term, and Cotgravc explains it 
^ a bed, couch, lodging, place to lie in, or to rest in droict de 
giste being the King’s right of lodging at the house of any 
vassal or subject. Agist and agistment y again, applied originally 
to the open places where the deer congregate and lie in the 
spring, meant, ^ in our Common Law, to take in and feed the 
‘ cattle of strangers in the King’s forest, and to guard the 
* money due for the same to the King’s use ; ’ and Cotgrave 

gives under glandage ^ mast, the feeding of hogs by mast in 
' woods ; the agistment^ or laying of swine into mastie woods; * 
and also under glandager ‘ to agist, or lay swine in mastie 
^ woods.’ Archbishop Trench has also overlooked the older 
form of the French verb which explains that of the noun. 
Richelet gives as an archaic third person of the verb gisir or 
gir, the form gist, pronounced git, which gradually took its 

place, il git being used instead of il gist for he rests or lies.* 

* As might naturally be expected the early form is found in our 
Anglo-Norman records and law books, and Kelbam in his dictionarj 

accordingly gives ‘ q% gist^ who is buried, who lies.* ^ 
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a git thus exactly the same meaniug as. Ate jacet, and is 
habitually used in this sense in the older French epitaphs. 

The epitaph' on Richelieu, by the poet Benserade, who lost his 
pension by the cardinal’s death, illustrates this use on its 
humorous side : — 

^ Ci git, oui git, par is morbleu, 

Le Cardinal de Richelieu, 
ce qui cause mon ennui, 

Ma pension git avee lui.* 

Git was, however, used as an impersonal verb in the sense of 
consistit, it consists in, depends or rests upon, il consiste (tout 
git en cela), and this use of the French verb exactly harmonises 

with the current meaning of the English noun. 

Amongst the more archaic but expressive terms Dr. Latham 
has. omitted to explain, is the good old English word charm or 
chirm, meaning mummriDg voices, mixed and multiplied sounds, 
confused but animated cries or noises of any kind. The word 
is used amongst others by Pede in liis ^ Arraignment of Paris * 
— * A charm of birds, and more than ordinary ; ’ and also by 

Milton in the same sense : — 

‘ Sweet is the breath of mom, her risiog sweet 
With charm of earliest birds.* 

In Scotch poetry ancient and modern, as well as in the 
North generally, the word is habitually used in the same sense 
to cx])ress the various notes of congregated birds, and especially 
in its earlier use notes of a plaintive, mournful, wailing strain, 
Jamieson says, referring to its early use, ‘ as applied to birds 

* it denotes the mournful sound emitted by them, especially when 

* collected together before a storm.’ But he also gives ex- 
amples of its use in a more general sense^ without any suggestion 
of a plaintive note or tone. In England the word exists 
locally over a very considerable area, to express associated 
vital sounds, erj^es, voices, songs, or notes of any kind. ‘ In 
‘ some of tile Midland Counties,’ says Mr. Eeightly, 'charm 
‘ signifies a loud confused sound made by a number of birds, 

‘ cattle, or children ; ’ — and in the South and West of England 
it is used generically to express a murmuring or confused noise, 
loud or low. Last summer, for example, in conversation with 
a gentleman from the West of England we heard the word 
used in this sense, — precisely the sense it bears in our early 
literature. Being at Westminster, in the neighbourhood of 
the Broadway, he had strolled out one Saturday evening to 
see the busy market of that crowded thoroughfare, and in 

describing the scene he said, ^ What a place that Broadway is, 
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^ such a moving crowd of people^ and what a charm they keep 
‘ up I ’ But this really expresses the exact literary use of the 
word amongst the Blizabewan ‘writers. . In the volume already 

referred to as one of Shakspeare’s library, the foUomng 
example of its use occurs: 'He himself b^an to speake; 

‘ and 'tlien was there heard a great scraping of feet in the 

* floore, with a cherme of loud speakings and upon that, every 
^ man turning himself about, saw at the chamber-doore appeare 
‘ a light of torches, and by and by [immediately, tliat is] after 

* entered in the Lorde Generali with a greate and noble 

^ traine.’ With regard to the origin of the word, it has no 
direct connexion with carmen, to which it is usually referred, 
but is sknply the Anglo-Saxon drm or ceorm^ a noise, shout, 
cry, or uproar, connected directly with ceorian^ to murmur, and 
indirectly through the tendency of multiplied and conlinuous 
sounds to assume a kind of rhythmical cadence when heard at 
a little distance, with cyrran to turn, and cernan to chum. 

But these examples of imperfect treatment might be multi-, 
plied to thrice the length of the present article, as we have 
collected upwards of a hundred words used by good writers, 
and thoroughly English, which Dr. Latham has overlooked. 
But we must hold our hand. The publication of the remaining 
parts of die Dictionary may, however, give us an opportunity 
of returning to a work which deserves to be studied by everyone 

interested in the language, and as a book of reference is ad- 

mirably fitted for general usefulness. 


AiiT. III. — 1. Evangelia Apocrypha: adhihitis plurirnis codi~ 
cibus Greeds et Eat inis ^ maximam partem nunc primnm 

vonsultis, atque ineditorum copid insignibus: edidit Cox- 
STANTiNus Tischendorf, Theol. et Phil. Doct., Theol. 
Prof., P. Ord. II, Lips. Lipsias: MDCCCLIII. 

2. Etudes sur les tlcangiles Apocryphes. Par Michel 
Nicolas. Paris: 1866. 

3. The Apocryphal Gospels, and other Documents relating to 
the History of Christ Translated from the ori^nals in Greek, 

Latin, Syriac, &c., with Notes, Scriptural Beferences, and 
Prolegomena, by B. Harris Cowpeb, Editor of the 
Journal of Sacred Literature, &c. London; 1867. 

^HE curious compositions which popularly bear the name 
of Apocryphal Gospels are little known in this country, 
even by ‘theologians, or known only to be abused. The very 
VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXI. G 
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knowledge of tliem» where it e^^ists, is avowed with an apology. 
' These poor literary inamenities ’ (wrote Bishop BUicott twelve 

yjears ago) * ‘ these weak and foolish outpourings of heresy 

* and credulity^ /ire still destined to live and linger among us. 
' . . . Such tenacity of existence is yet more noticeable^ when 

* ly^e remember that their mendacities^ their absurdities, their 
^ coarseness, the barbarities of their style, and the incon- 
‘ sequences of their narratives, have never been excused or 

* condoned. It would he hard to find any competent writer 

. ‘ in any age of the Church, who has been beguiled into saying 
. * anything civil or commendatory. . . . The whole vocabulary of 
^ theological abhorrence, 'a vocabulary by no means limited in 
‘ its extent, or culpably weak in its expressions, has been ex- 
^ pencled upon these unfortunate compositions individually and 
. * collectively.’ . Perhaps this is a little too strong a description 
both of the Apocryphal Gospels themselves, and of the treat- 
ment they have met with universally in the Christian Church. 

• The learned Whitaker, t writing certainly with no prepos- 
session in their {favour, admits that they were once * highly 
^ esteemed by many;’, nor would it be diHicult, wc imagine, to 
one versed in mediaeval lore to add other respectable names to 
those of Gregory of Tours, Pulbert of Chartres, and Vincent 
of Beauvais, whom M. Nicolas cites as having claimed for these 
writings a more deferential consideration than had been paid 
them by authority. Doubtless, when Bishop Ellicott wrote, he 
was thinking chiefly or solely of the ancient Fathers, and of theo- 
logians of the last few centuries; and within these limits there 
IS little exaggeration in his language. Yet even in our own 
times we can point to a remarkable revival of interest in these 
primaeval writings, at once more respectful and on the whole 
more reasonable. Some twenty years before the Bishop wrote 
his essay, a striking series of criticisms had appeared in France, 
which gave rise to a considerable movement in that country, 
not to say throughout Europe, in favour of these remnants 

of early Christianity. In toe ‘Universite Catholiqu.e’ (toe 
organ of M. de Montalembert’s school) a series of lessons 
on the Poetry of Christendom was commenced, in 1836, by 
MM. Bio and Douhaire, which eloquently set forth the merits 
of these documents, and attracted no small amount of attention. 
They were presently followed in the same country by M. Gus- 
tave Bonnet’s annotated translation pf the Apocryphal Gospels ; 

wHich again, together with a Isige portion of M. Douhaire’s 

own remarks, has been incorporated into toe ^ Dictionnaire dcs 


* Cambridge Essays, 1856. ^ Disputations on Scripture, 1588. 
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* Apocryphes,* forming . two volumes of M. Migne’s colossal 

* Encyclop^die Th^ologique,’ the text-book of the French 

clergy. The subject has been further pursued in the smaJler 
works of MM. Dulaurier and Alfred Maury, and lastly by 
M. Nicolas, whose very able treatise we propose to notice 
presentlyl Meanwhile the ' Society for the ^Defence of the 

* Christian Religion ’ at the Hague^ having offered a reward for 
the best essay on the subject, the prize was gained in 1851, by 
Constantine Tischendorf, a scholar already well known for his 

laborious investigations in the text of the Greek Testament, 
and universally famous since then for his discovery of the 
Sinaitic MS. To Dr. Tischendorf, besides his caret ul essay, 
wc owe the best and most complete critical edition of these 
spurious Gospels, as well as a similar collection of the Apocry- 
phal Acts. And again it was the appearance of liis ^ Evangelia . 
' Apocrypha ’ in 1853 which attracted Dr. Ellicott’s notice^ 
and drew forth from liim the popular and interesting essay 
from which we have already quoted. Since then the subject 
has received more attention than formerly from our own 
divines, and has even been commended occasionally to the 
attention of others, as for instance by Dr. Alexander (now 
Bishop of Derry), who delivered a lecture .upon it in 1865, at 
Dublin. Lastly, Dr. TischendorTs collection and many of his 
conclusions have been presented in an English form to the 
unlearned public, with further additions and illustrations, by 
Mr. Harris Cowper. 

Having thus traced the stream of recent literature bearing 

on the subject, we return to the Lectures of M. Douhaire, to 
which we ascribe, in no small measure, the resuscitation of 
the interest felt in this class of compositions, and in still 
greater measure the rescue of them from the almost indiscrimi- 
nate contempt with which educated writers. Catholic as well 
as Protestant, regarded them till lately. Wc cannot but 
sympathise with his generous vindication of these much abused 

productions ; and though by no means able to acquiesce alto- 
gether in the estimate which he forms of them, and the- admi- 
ration with which he regards them, we think that his view of 
the matter is just in many particulars, besides being far 
more consistent with the teneU of Roman Catholicism than 
the depreciatory tone in which writers of that Church have 
usually indulged. After noticing the conscious falsehood and 

heretical animus which mark manjr of the early Christian 
Apocryphal writings, he thus contmues in his introductory 
lecture : — 

^ It is not so with the legends of the Evangelic Cycle properly so 
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c^led. lliese arc simple traditions, a little too credulous perhaps, 
and a little too puerile, but traditions assuredly which have uot 

originated in evil intentions. Kindly simplicity and candour glow 
there in every page ; and there is so close a correspondence in some 
of their statements with the story of the Gospels, that criticism has 
been inclined to regard them as in many points an authentic com- 
plement of the narrative of the Apostles. These familiar tales, 
recounted at the hearth, under the tent, in the fields, in the halts of 
caravans, contain a living picture of the popular manners prevailing 
in the new-born Church. There, better than anywhere else, is 

depicted the inner life of the Christian community. Nowhere shall 
we study better the transformation which was then at work under 
the influence of Christianity among the lower ranks of society. 
Tho rich source of ideas and sentiments opened by the new worsehip 

there developes itself with copiousness and freedom. It may be 
that what these books relate to us of the Blessed Virgin and her 
parents, of Jesus and his Apostles, may not be very exact — nay, 
thus much is even probable ; but tho ways, tlie practices, the habits 

which they involuntarily record, are true. Evidently they assign 
to the personages of sacred story conversations which they nev^r 
held : but if they have assigned to these personages certain conduct, 
certain actions, certain words,* it is because such were in tho spirit 

of the time, and because they were thought worthy of thoaOiifc 
whom they were attributed. These legends are thus, in faev'#^ 
popular commentary on the Gospel ; and the very falsehoods they 
contain have an actual truth.’* 

After noticing the oral character of the instruction which was 
necessarily the imncipal and sometimes the only instruction 
then to be had, he thus proceeds : — 

‘If then it came to pass that an Apostle or a disciple of the 
Apostles, in some little village of the East or West, addressed to his 
brethren words of encouragement and of hope, and, discoursing about 
the Saviour and his disciples, related the words or the actions of 
which he himself had personally been witness, or which he had 
learned from others, these simple harangues passed from mouth to 
mouth through all the empire, and every Christian added something 
to them out of his belief or out of his own heart. The language was 
not merely the utterance of a simple individual, it was the common 
language of Christendom. Thus by a natural process, simply, with 
no foregone intent, men adorned and embellished veritable facts 
and real discourses ; and the result was a spontaneous and almost 
involuntary completion of the imperfect or hasty narratives which 
excited the imagination without entirely satisfying it. Viewed then 
merely as isolated productions in the middle of the epoch which 
saw their birth, and without influence on succeeding times, even so 
these legends of the infant Church would be one of the most curious 
of literary monuments which could be ofiei’ed to our study. But 


* Universite Catholique, t. iv. p. 367. 
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their importance grows singularly greater, when we come to con- 
sider that far from having remained barren of results, they liave 
exerted the most powerful and productive action on the poetry fo 
the ages following ; that they have furnished to the epic poetry, the 
drama, the painting, the sculpture of the Middle Ages an inex- 
haustible fund of subjects, that all Christian nations down to the 
sixteenth century have drawn from tiiem their fairest inspirations, 
and that the poesy of the Mussulmans has been their tributary.’ 

There is much in these striking words which is incontestably 
true, showing that the subject fiius eloquently commended to 
our attention is one of no small importance to the theologian 
and the student of religious phenomena, as well as to the 

historian of art. On the latter of these topics we shall forbear 
to cuter now ; confining ourselves wholly to the religious and 
moral aspect of the question. Assuredly if M. Douhaire’s 
theory of tlie origin of the Apocryphal Gospels were correct, 
they would have a commanding claim on our respect as well as 
our attention, whether as documents embodying genuine Apos- 
tolic traditions, or even as poetical creations breatliing the 

faith of j)rimitive Christianity. How far there is any pre- 
sumption that such is the case, we shall presently inquire, 
carefully distinguishing as we proceed that portion of the 
mixed mass of documents which have the best claim to be 
considered original. But first we will turn back to trace the 
earlier history of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

They all si)rang up (to speak generally) in the period com- 
prised between the second and the sixth centuries ; all of them 
originating in the East, and most of them (as has been proved 
to the satisfaction of competent critics of whatever school or 
creed) either in the Holy Land itself or in the countries im- 
mediately adjacent, the greater part apparently among the 
Syrian Christians. Syriac was in most cases the language of 
the originals. But at a very early period they were trans- 
lated into other tongues also, Greek, Coptic, Ai-abic, &c. 
obtaining so wide a popularity and so dominating over the ima 
gination and belief of the Eastern Christians, that too often they 
threw the Canonical Gospels into the shade. In their Greek 
form they soon invaded the West also, and being presently 
translated into Latin found readers in greater and greater 
numbers, rapidly winning favour there too with the masses. 
In vain the wiser and more educated leaders of the Church 
protested against them ; they spread their influence notwith- 
standing. Augustine and J erome, as Epiphanius before them, 
denounced them in no measured terms. Pope Innocent I. 
(a.d. 405) in his individual capacity, and Pope Gelasius (a.d. 
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494) even authoritatively condemned them ; so that officially 
the Latin Church has doubtless kept itself clear of all em- 
barrassing recognition of them. But in spite of discouragement 
and even of condemnation, they advanced steadily in predomi- 
nating influence. Presently, when the barbarians of the Nortli 
were brought under the teaching of Christianity, the Apocryphal 
and legendary phase of the religion was found to have singular 
attractions for them also. The marvels and gross conceptions 
which revolt a thoughtful and cultivated mind proved more 

acceptable to those rude races than the high morality and 
spiritual doctrine of the Scripture. And gradually the rulers 
and doctors of the Church ceased to oppose the prevailing 
tendency. 

*In all the period which separates the fifth from the eleventh 
century * i; (writes that loj^al Catliolic, M. Douliaire ; and in his Sixtli 
Lecture ho fully maintains and justifios his position*), ‘the part 

played by the Evangelical legends becomes immense. The liturgies 
of the great festivals are in fact a veritable dramatisation of them : 
as at Christmas the ceremonies of the Manger ; at the Epiphany tlie 
Office of the Star ; at Easter the Office of the Sepulchre; and, above 
all, the services for the Festivals of the Virgin.* 

With the tenth century came the period of the Mimes, and 
later that of the Mysteries, all these being founded mainly on 
the Apocryphal Gospels and on the legendary mythology 
which they originated; while the same concej)tions inspired (as 
we have seen) and gave the prevailing colour to all dejmrt- 
ments of art and imaginative literature. The Scriptures and 
the Scriptural narratives were fairly overlaid, not to say con- 
cealed, by the outflow from these impurer and once prohibited 
sources of belief; while the Apocryphal Gospels themselves, 
eagerly copied at first by the monks and translated into all 
languages of Christendom, and then diffused still more widely 
in the form of romances and poems, became the foundation in 
the thirteenth century of the Legenda A urea, long the most 
popular of all books (it may be fairly said) throughout the 
regions of the West 

‘ To look at the number, the ;?randcur, nnd tho power of these 
legends’ (remarks M. Douliaire j) ‘one could not suspect for them 
an origin so humble. Nothing in truth is more simple, nothing 
more modest, than those primitive records which became in time 
touching epics or dramas full of decoration and pomp. This grand 
river of poeti^ which gives tlieir life to all tho middle ages, resembles 
tlipso vast streams of the New World which nourish whole con- 


* Universite Gatholique, t. vi. pp. 412 seq, 
t Ibid. t. Y. p. 121. 
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tineuts, and which are at the commencement of their course mere 
narrow rivulets lost in the obscurity of the mountains.’ 

And now a very gingalar phenomenon presents itself. ‘ The 
' comparison which we have just made (continues M. Douhaire) 
* holds good also in another respect ; for just as it has only 
^ recently been made a subject of inquiry, whence come the 
^ waters which irrigate the globe, so men have not asked till 
‘ a comparatively recent period, whence came these great com- 
^ positions witli which the faith of our fathers was so deeply 
^ imbued.’ In fact, strange to' say, from the 13th century 
onwards, the original writings which had produced such an 
effect began themselves to drop into oblivion. The stories which 

they told circulated as widely as ever, and even with increased 
weight of authority. Yot only art and literature, but the 
legendaries, the lectionaries, the breviaries of the Church were 
full of them to overflowing. But the documents from which 
they had been dr&wn began to disappear, and at last were 
totally forgotten. Copyists no longer cared to transcribe the 
MSS. which lay in the libraries of monasteries, colleges, and 
cathedrals unread and unnoticed. Kor Were they rescued from 
this oblivion by the restoration of learning. The researches of 
eager students turned in quite a different direction ; and between 
the learned whose thoughts were chiefly bent on the recovery 
of the treasures of classical antiquity, and the ordinary reading 
public who were satisfied with later compilations, the Apocry- 
phal Gospds themselves were entirely lost sight of. No master 
of learning cared to exhume them, or troubled himself about 
their existence ; and the printing press, busy in all countries 
and languages with the ever-popular Golden Legend, did not 
reproduce a single copy of the curious documents of which 
that cherished manual was the lineal descendant ana the heir 
It was with a shock of surprise therefore, and indeed with 
utter incredulity, that Europe received the announcement of 
the eccentric Guillaume Postel, returning in the middle of the 
sixteenth century from his travels in the East, that he had 
brought back a copy of the ‘ Gospel of James,’ which was reaa 
as a sacred hook in the Eastern Church. Postel claimed for 
it an authority almost canonical. The Protevangelium he 
called it; 'the missing basis and foundation for the Gospel, 

^ supplying on the highest authority all that can be desired.’ 
Such language was likely to excite the indignation of Pro- 
testants ; and Postel was assailed accordingly, especially by 
Henry Stephens, in no measured 'terms. Being no* great 
ornament himself to the Catholic Church, he and his new 
treasure were discountenanced almost as much by his co- 
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religionists ; and he never seems to have succeeded in so much 
as printing his Protevangelium. But in 1552 it was published 
in Latin by the Lutheran Bibliander, and in 1564 the Greek 
text was brought out by Michael N candor in his * Apocrypha 

* Novi Testamentij’ the first collection of its kind that had 
been made, consisting, however, chiefly of fragments of the 
Apocryphal writings derived from the Gh*eek Fathers. The 
great body of those Apocryphal writings which we now pos- 
sess Still lay undiscovered. Neander did not even print the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, though an edition of that (as it now 
appears) was brought out at Leipsig as early as 1516. It was 
supposed that all these writings had perished. J ewel, Rogers, 

and the other champions of the Reformed English Church, 
refer to them merely as cited by Augustine and others. 
Whitaker ('Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge), writ- 
ing in 1588, says of the Gospels of Thomas, Nicodemus, &c., 
that ^they are not now extant.’* Nor was much interest 
taken by critics or polemical writers in such portions of them 
as remained. Controversy, raging round the Old Testament 

Apocrypha, was almost silent here. The Roman Catholic 
Church, having happily failed to compromise itself by any 
overt act of recognition, could appeal to the declared opinion 
of Fathers and primitive Popes, while condemning these early 
legendary books; whatever might be its consistency in ad- 
mitting the legends notwithstandihg to a place in the authorised 
breviaries. And the Protestant doctors, precluded from using 

these documents as weapons of offence against the Romanists, 
naturally despised and dismissed them as puerile and worthless 
fictions. 

No on^ therefore, cared to search for missing documents, 
or to edit those which existed with scholarly precision, till 
early in the last century they attracted the attention of 
J. A. Fabricius, Professor at tlie High School of Hamburg. 
Fascinated, in spite of himself, and of the odium which he was 
likely to incur, with these singular productions, that diligent 
scholar, while earnestly disclaiming any admiration of them, 
set to work to collect sdl that could be found on the subject ; 
and soon discovered (what others had Idnted before) that so far 
from being novelties in the Western world, many of these pro- 
ductions existed in MS. in the public libraries of Europe. 
Several of these he collated accordingly ; and produced in 1703 
ais ‘ Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti,’ which until our own 
&ys has remained the standard edition of these writings ; the 

* * Disputation on Scripture (Parker Society’s edition), p. 188. 
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‘ Gospels ’ being comprised in the first volume of his work. M. 
Douhaire does full justice to the learned and amiable German’ 
professor, who alone for centuries showed that he had a heart to 
feel the attractions of these singular remains of primitive Chris- 
tianity, unlike the * impassive Aristarchi,’ Protestant and 

Catholic, who had vied with each other hitherto in expressions 
of contempt for them. After Fabricius, the subject received 
the attention of several authors of note, foremost amongst whom 
were our own countrymen, Nathaniel Lardner, and bdbre him 
another learned nonconformist, tTeremiah Jones, whose work 
on the Canon of the New Testament enjoyed in the last 
century a well-deserved repute. Jones translated many pieces 

of Fabricius’s collection, Lardner commented only ; both of 
them adopting an equally hostile strain. More remarkable, as 
not commentators only, but contributors of lost pieces to the 
Apocryphal collection, were Sike, Wallin, and Birch; names 
which, though at first sight they might be mistaken for British, 
belong respectively to a German, a Swede, and a Dane. To 
these we may add the learned Frenchman Coteler. The con- 
tributions thus made were drawn, in two instances at least, 
from the Arabic ; though that, it now appears, was not their 
original form. In spite, however, of the increased attention 
which they have received since the end of the seventeenth 
century, the Apocryphal Gospels have been little known 
beyond a narrow circle of the learned world, except through 
one or two futile attempts to use them for the purpose of 

discrediting Christianity. In 1769 a French translation of 
some of them was published in London by Voltaire, under 
the name of the Abbe B. (the initial of his secretary), which 
may be seen in his collected works,* with a pref^^e in the 
usual scoffing tone of the author ; and an English reprint of 
tiones’s translations, in conjunction with some of the Epistles 
<»f the Apostolic Fathers, appeared in 1825, issued with the 
same object by Hone, not without finding many purchasers 
both then and subsequently. But no one came forward to 
carry on and improve the work of Fabricius, till in 1832 Dr. 
Thilo, of Halle, brought out liis ' Codex Apocryphus,’ im- 
proved ^y the collation of several new MSS., and by the 
addition of the pieces brought to light in the course of the 
preceding century. Indeed it is to Dr. Thilo as preceding 
MM. Bio and Douhaire, that we must ascribe in great 
measure the increase of interest felt in these writings during 
the last thirty years, though we repeat our .conviction that 


Vol. xxxi. of the Paris edition of 1819. 
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tihe movement is chiefly due to the popular and enthusiastic 
criticism of the French writers. 

The books which we have placed at the h^ad of this article 
represent accurately enough the present state of thought and 
knowledge of the subject in Germany, England, and France. 

Dr. Tischeudorfs edition is indisputably the best which has 
yet appeared of the Greek and Latin texts. He has made 
many fresh discoveries of MSS. in the libraries of Europe, 
some forty of these constituting his additional apparatus 
criticus ; and he believes that there are many more still buried 
in monasteries and in other uncatalogued collections ; while 
the dates he assigns to them for the most 2)art supply a curious 

^^nfirmation of what we noticed just now, the disappearance 
(rt £fl|e Apocryphal Gospels in the Western world ^ter the 
fourtet^tn century.* So far as his materials go, the care of 
such a^ editor leaves little or nothing to be desired and his 
prolegomv^ena supply undoubtedly the most reliable informa- 
tion and ^he most cautious conclusions on the subjects there 
touched upon which can anywhere be found. They contain, 

too, a briaf summary with certain modifications of his essay 
of 1851 ; 'which may still be consulted in extensp by those who 
wish for flirtlier details, and of which he holds out the promise 
of publis^ng soon an amended edition. 

Mr. Harris Cowper’s book is a translation for the most part 
of Dr. iisebendorf’s text, with some additions from other 
sources^ The introduction and the prefaces to the several 

pieces are also chiefly derived from Dr. Tischendorf, and 
from the pages of the translator’s own ^ J ournal of Sacred Llte- 
* rature.’ It is a publication which we welcome as useful and 
seasonable Nor do wc challenge tbe praise Avhich the editor 
ola^s fo*t, that ^for ihe first time the English reader will 
' have anything that can honestly pretend to be a complete col- 
‘Aection of tbe False Gospels;’ though we could wish that the 
wolume evinced a little more of the modesty and diffidence which 
would better befit the calibre of the work. We are somewhat 
impatient of Mr. Cowper’s very positive ipsp dixit, even when 
his remarks commend themselves to our judgment — and there 

is ah air of pretentiousness about the whole affair which would 

* The main exception seems to be in the case of the Gospel of 
Nicodomus, of which Dr. Tischendorf notes some Ltatiu MSS. of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We have seen that this was 
printed in 1516. Indeed, in England, where it had always been a 
special favourite in consequence of its supposed connexion with 
Joseph of Arimathsea, the vernacular version had been repeatedly 
printed long before. 
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l)etter have been avoided. The promise of ^ Scriptural refe- 

* rences,’ pai'aded in the title-page, led us to hope that, we should 
find some notices here of those more latent and ddicate influ- 
<}nces of the New Testament on the matter and the language of 
these writings, which it is most interesting to trace. But we 
find little more than directions what chapter and verse we are to 
turn to for the Murder of the Innocents, the Flight into Egypt, 
the Temptation in the Wilderness, &c. — references which any 
§unday-scholar might supply. Nor can we conceal our dis- 
satisfaction with the translations, at l^ast with those from the 
Greek.* Mr^ Cowper’s specialty is, we believe, as a Syriac 

* We note down a few of the most remarkable errors. ‘ Prote- 
vangeliura,* c. ii. iripif/haro (she took off her) ‘she folded vp\' 
•c. xvii. avn; h rov Kvpiov noiijtru (the day of the Lord shall 

itself bring it to pass) *t/ie day of the L^rd shall make plain' 
Evang. Thom. A. c. iv. ovk aveXtvuu Trjy oSov trov (thou shalt not 
go back the way thou earnest) ‘thou shall not finish thy journey ; * 
c. vii, €X«v (I was found to have) ‘ I find I have f hdvfiovpai 

ri)v attr^vrrfp otl'. . . (1 take the shame to licart that . . . ) * lam 
^ filed with shame^for . . ovroc ri irore piya iariv . . • ovi: oidn 
{what great thing he is ... I kpqw not) ‘ whatever great thing he 
ds ... I know not* Evang. Thom. B, ri es •fi^iKtinav ol \hicKot 
teat c^ck'cVdiffacr avrovc ; (what did the pools injure thee that thou 
didst empty them ?) ‘ wky have the pools offended thee^ and why 

* hast thou emptied them V Evang.Nic.P. LA. c. xv. ovr ayroelre (ye 
are not ignorant) ‘ye know not* Again, toe ovk ayyacire, ‘now 
hnow ye not* Aimpli. Phil. A. ravra yiyovtv ra viropvkpaTa (these 

records were made) ‘ the things here recorded came to pass* We are 
startled besides to find such slips as av0if, straightway; irpcc ravra, 
moreover ; uere yvwtrdijvai, so that it might be known. 

Mr. Cowper is especially unfortunate in his translation of parti- 
ciples. ’LXtZa/ltr aKovaaaOf ‘ Elizabeth who heard * (^. 23) ; av 
roLovToy rraillov ^Ihou who hast such a son tlriXde iraiiiidv, 

*• went out to play * (p. Ill); vnpttrropriiravree ol *lovdalot, ‘ the Jews 
‘ who observed^ &C. (p. 239) ; evifipavdijeat' rp^yorrec icai TriyorreQ, 

‘ they rejoiced while eating and drinking ’ (p, 257) ; rod aeiapov 
atjto^pov Kui fityaXov ytyovoTos, ‘ the earthquake whieh occurred was 
‘ violent and great ’(p. 285); tTiq TrapaeKEvijs Karavrutari^, ‘ when the 
^ preparation was come ’ (p. 287) ; Kadi true b Kdarap, ‘ when Ceesar sat 
in the Capitol* (p. 411); tKCw^ag dXiyoirrov to edvog avrwr 
(drive out the nation, and reduce it to the smallest numbers) ' by 

* driving out their nation as soon as possible show . . * (p. 418). 

Sometimes a long passage is most unaccountably mistaken or 
misrepresented, when it is hard to see what difiSculty presents itself. 
Take the opening, for instance, of the first part of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, second version (Tischendorf, p. 266. Cf. Cowper, 
p. 267). In other places the translator specifies difficulties in the text 
which are really no difficultieb at all, c. 9. Protevangelium, c. xix. 
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scholar ; but in one who has edited (unless we are misinformed) 
the Alexandrine MS. of the New Testament, we are surprised 
to find so large a number of inaccuracies and mistakes, which 
we hope he will take care to correct before he produces another 
edition. 

Lastly there is the volume of M. Nicolas, one of the most 
eminent of the new school of French Protestant theologians, 
who (however justly liable to the charge of Rationalism) unite 
much of the learning of Germany with the keen practical in- 
sight, the clearness, the grace, and the matchless dialectic skill 
which distinguish their own nation. Unlike the two pi?eceding 
'writers, whose names we have coupled with his at the head, of 

this article, M. Nicolas gives neither version nor translation 
of the Apocryphal Gospels; but he supplies an animated 
analysis of them. His work is an excellent specimen of the 
peculiar merits of his country and his school of thought. He 
is no follower of M. Douhaire ; yet his view of the subject has 
evidently been strongly influenced by the vigorous comments 
of that writer ; and he regards the ancient productions before us 

witli an indulgence and a sympathetic interest whicli contrast 
strongly with the usual tone of English critics. English readers, 
however, need not be afraid of the book. Jn some, indeed, of 
his remarks on the Christian ‘ Origines ’ he gives way too much 
perhaps to that taste for hasty generalisation which most ob- 
jectionably characterises his well-known * Etudes suf I’Ancien 
^ Testament.’ But we see nothing in his comments on the 

Apocryphal Gospels which need pain or disconcert the de- 
voutest students of Christian antiquity. And for originality 
of thought, breadth of view, and careful study of the subject, 
it deserves the respectful attention of all who desire to obtain 


•TrapOiyoi: lyivvritrey 5 ov \tapei fi thvtriQ avrije (a virgin has brought 
forth : a thing which hor nature admits not of), which Mr. Cowper 

renders, ‘ A virgin hath brought forth, which is not in accordance 

* with the course of naturey adding in a note, ^ The Greek is what 
‘ her nature doth not contain.” I give the probable scTise* Again 
in the ‘Narratio Joseph! ’ (Tischendorf, pp. 436-447), the Greek of 
which is certainly as bad as need be, Mr. Cowper selects for his special 
animadversion a passage which might stand in Plato or Demosthenes, 
otfueri ray Xportfy iBiatrapeOa to ri iyivsro (we no longer saw the 
robber, as to what took place), which he translates, * We no longer 

‘ saw the robber, whatever was done ; ' and appends a foot-note, 
^ The Greek here is obscure: and probably means that the robber 

* became invisible, however it came about ’ I We forbear to multiply 
citations further. Rven in the Latin translations it would be easy 
to point out many things which need revisal. 
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an insight into the origin and nature of these singular docu- 
ments. 

And now witji the help of our various guides we proceed to 

the consideration of the documents themselves. 

The pieces which Dr. Tisohendorf has published in his col- 
lection (^some of which, as the Mors Pilati, and Vindicta Salva- 
toris, we decidedly object to see there) are twelve in number ; 
or, counting separately the various recensions of the same 
piece, twenty- one in all. These we may divide, according to 

their subject-matter, into four groups ; three is the usual number 
employed for their classification, but we greatly prefer four. 
The several classes of documents, then, would be those that tell, 

1 . Of the holy family, and the birth of Jesus Christ. 

2. Of the infancy and childhood of the Saviour. 

3. Of his death aad resurrection. 

4. Of his descent into the lower world., 

Kestricting ourselves (as our limits compel us to do) to a 
brief analysis of the principal only of these works, we will 
notice the books which constitute the various groups. 

1 . At the head of the first class stands the Gospel of tiames ; 
the Protevangelium, as Postel called it, because it forms a 
prelude to the sacred story as related by the Evangelists. This 
is undoubtedly a very early production, the original certainly 

of all of the same class ; and dates (as is generally allowed) 
from the second century. Thus much may be concluded from 
the fact that it is cited by name in the writings of Origen 
early in the third century, in terms which show it to have been 
then already well-known in, the Greek churches ; so that it 
must have existed some time before in its original Syriac form, 
and probably was known to Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and even J ustin Martyr, who all certainly refer to legendary 
particulars which this same document was the first to embody 
in a written form. It relates the birth of the Virgin Mary, 
whose parents J oachim and Anna, childless till then, and cut to 
the heart by the reproaches consequently resting on them, are 
severally favoured with visits of angels to announce the coming 
blessing of a child. Mary is bom accordingly, and kept in 
' a sanctuary ’ in her parents’ house, till at three years old she 
is solemnly conveyed to the temple, in fulfilment oY their vow, 
and there is ^ brought up like a dove, and received food at tlic 
* hand of an angel.’ 'Wiien she is twelve years old, the high- 

priest is instructed by an angel to select a widower from the 
people who shall take Mary as his wife. Joseph is accordingly 
marked out for this honour by the sign of a dove flying out of 
the rod which he holds in his hand and alighting on ms head. 
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He receives the sacred charge ; and some time after, an un- 
defiled virgin of the house of David being needed to spin 
purple mi scarlet for the curtain of the temple, Mary ia 
chosen by lot for the work. Then follows the Annunciation, 
as Mary ^now sixteen) goes to draw water at the well ; then 
Joseph’s discovery of her pregnancy, his distress, and the 
instructions he receives. Both parties meanwhile (Mary’s 
condition being now apparent) are in disgrace with the priests ; 
but , are cleared by drinking, both of them, the ‘ water of re- 

* proof.’ Then comes the journey to Bethlehem ; the portents* 
which precede the birth of the Saviour ; the birth i^elf in a 
cave, three miles short of the town; the testimony of the 
midwife to the miraculous nature of the event ; and the incre- 
dulity of Salome, who is punished and converted by the wither- 
ing of her hand. After this the Magi arrive, their story being 
told throughout almost in the words of St. Matthew. But in 

the massacre of the Innocents, John the Baptist being in special 
danger, is saved by a mountain opening at Elizabeth’s prayer 
to receive her and her child. «7ohn is rescued accordingly. 

But his father Zacharias falls a victim to the wratli of Herod, 
being slain between the porch and the altar ! 

There is every reason to helieve that this production was 
written originally in Syriac, though translated early into its 
present Greek form. It was soon imitated also, with further 
additions, ill' other writings of the same class; one of these 
being the Gospel of the Pseudo Matthew, of which we shall 
presently say more ; and another the Gospel of tlie Nativity of 
Mary, a much later production, however, composed (as it 
would seem) originally in Latin, as #t has not been found in 
any other language, and bears internal marks, of an origin sub- 
sequent to the Vulgate. Of these two imitations of the Pro- 
tevangelium, the first is both more diffuse and more lavish of 
miracles ; the second, simpler and in a purer taste ; but both 
are remarkable for the evidences they contain of a progressive 
veneration for the Virgin, and the special care they take to 
guard against the supposition naturally created by the scrip- 
tural narrative that she was the mother of the so-callcd 
‘ brethren of the Lord.’ Lastly, in this group may be included 
the ‘ History of Joseph the Carpenter,’ edited first by Wallin 
from the Arabic ; but of which there can be little doubt that 
original language was Coptic^ and that it originated in 
I'Pgypt at the beginning of the monastic era. This narrative, 
-ifter a brief summary of the preceding events, concerns itself 
almost wholly with the last days and death of Joseph, and is 
put by the presumptuous audacity of the writer into the mouth 
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of the Saviour himself ; being the only composition in all the 
cycle in which this most objectional liberty is taken, ami in 
which the Apocryphal writers have even ventured to assign 
anything to the years of Christ’s active ministry. The chief 
features of this composition are the unworthy terrors and 
extravagant lamentations ascribed to Joseph^ in spite of all 

his piety, at the approach of death ; and the peculiar agency 
of good and evil spirits at the time of dissolution which 
it supposes — internal indications, it is argued, of its origin 
amidst the Coptic recluses, and confirmed by the fact that 
fragments have been found of the Coptic text, as well as by 
other external evidence. 

2. The second group of the cycle consists of the Gospels 

which relate the childhood and growth of the Saviour. This 
group is, of course, Mosely connected with the preceding one ; 
SO that in fact some pieces which belong to it overlap the other. 
13 ut the subject-matter of the two as plainly both distinguish- 
able and distinct ; and the principal and most ancient speci- 
men of this second class of compositions contains nothing in 
common with the group which wc have examined. This most 

ancient composition is the so-called Gospel of Thomas ; itself 
also, like the Protevangelium, originally a Syriac production, 
and dating like that in all probability fi’om the second century. 
For the Gospel of Thomas is similarly cited by Origen, and 
its still earlier existence even in Greek is fairly to be presumed 
from the mention by Irenseus of one of the most remarkable 
stories it contains, that of Christ’s instruction in the Alphabet. 

The character of this production is very much worse than that 
of the former cla^s ; and a^thc more so, because the subject is 
more sacred and less tolerant of unworthy handling. No 
Christian can rero this piece without a strong sense of out- 
raged religious feeling ; the child Jesus being represented as a 
wayward and sometimes malignant being, delighting in acts of 
capricious power, which are only by chance beneficent or 

useful. A Syriac version indeed, brought to light by Mr. 
Wright, of the British 'Museum (the MS. being supposed by 
him to be of the sixth century), exhibits this character much 
less offensively than the Greek, and we shall gladly think, 

what Mr. Harris Cowper, who has published this version in 
English, maintains with great probability, that we have here 
the nearest approach to the ori^nal text. Its offensive 
features grew with successive revisions, till they culminated 
in the Latin version, which Tischendorf* appends to his two 
specimens of the Greek. Our brief analysis shall be made 
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from the first of these two versions, which is also probably the 
older of the two. 

The child Jesus^ when five years old^ was found one sabbath- 
day playing by a stream, where he had been damming up the 
water, and also moulding clay into the form of sparrows. 
Taken to task for this by a scribe, he clapped his hands and 
bade the sparrows % away, which they did accordingly. 
The child of another scribe having even meddled with the 
water-pools, Jesus struck him dead; and the same fate pre- 
sently befell another boy, who ran up against him. Frightened 
at the odium thus produced, Joseph ventures to remonstrate 
with the child, but is angrily silenced. Presently a teacher 
named ZacchsGUS begs J esus for a pupil ; but while endeavour- 
ing to instruct him in the alphabet, he is confounded with the 
child’s questions and remarks on the mystical properties of the 
letters. Suspected after this of causing the death of a boy 
who had been pushed oft' the roof of a house, Jesus calls the 
dead to life, and clears himself. At six years old he is sent by 
his mother to fetch water ; the pot is broken, but he brings the 
water home in his folded mantle. Going to the field with his 

father to sow, from aVmgle grain of corn he raises a hundred 
quarters; and then delivers Joseph from a difficulty in his 
trade by pulling to the proper length a piece of wood which 
was too short. Entrusted once more to a teacher who ventures 
to smite him, he strikes him dead; but pacified by the respect- 
ful conduct of a third, he restores the former one to life. 
Having afterwards healed his brother .James from the bite .of a 

viper, and having restored a dying child, and raised a dead 
man, he now reaches the age of t^Tve years ; and the visit to 
Jerusalem follows, as related by Luke. , 

These monstrous stories of the childluftd of the Saviour 
were considerably softened down in a later production of the 
same class, which is commonly called the Arabic Gospel of the 
Infancy. This compilation, first published by Sike from the 

Arabic in 1679, professes to recount the events which took 
place from the birth of the Saviour till his visit to the temple 
at the age of twelve. It belongs, therefore, in part to the 
first of our groups, and has gathered its materials from various 
sources. Even in its composite form, however, it is believed 
to have been originally Syriac ; and, indeed, we are told by 
M. Nicolas that MSS. of it in that language are still to be 
found in the Vatican and in the imperial Library at Paris. It 
^ is chiefly remarkable for the marvels it recounts of 4he Virgin 
Imd Child, especially during the flight into Egypt and the 
return to Galilee, some of them closely resembling the Arabian 
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Nights (youths transformed into mules by enchantment^ damsels 
haunted by dragons, &c.), and for the devotion it expresses for 

the person of the former. But it gains a singular importance 
from the* fact of its wide diffusion in Arabic and other lau" 
guages among the nations of the East, where it has been popu- 
larly ascribed to St Peter ; above all from its having been to 
all appearance the document received there in Mahomet’s time 
as the authoritative exponent of Christianity. From such a 
point of view we cannot be surprised, and can hardly regret, 

that the Monotheism of Islam should have commended itself 

as the more rational religion of the two. 

Parallel to the Gospel of the Infancy, and occupying much 
the same position in the West which that did in the East^ is 
the Gospel of Pseudo Matthew, to which we have already 
referred. This, too, is a compilation, belonging partially to 
our former group, as well as to the present one ; and professing 

in the Latin version (which alone extant now) to be a trans- 
lation by Jerome from the Hebrew of St. Matthew;* an 
audacious claim which helped to gain a wide celebrity in the 
Middle Ages, both for it and also for the shorter ‘ Gospel of 
‘ the Nativity of Mary,’ which by some accident managed to 
usurj) the title, and tlius ^o obtain a transference almost with- 
out curtailment into the famous Golden Legend. 

* 3. The writings which profess to give a fuller account of the 
trial and death of the Saviour are chiefly those which go under 
the name of the Gesta and Acta Pilati, and which form the 
first part of the so-callcd Gospel of Nicodemus. There is no 
doubt that writings of this class were current in the Christian 
Church as early at least asg^lie second century. . To some such 
documents both Tertullian and Justin Martyr before him, 
appeal in their Apologies. Justin challenges his heathen 
opponents to consult for themselves the * Acts of Pilate’ in 
support of what he alleges. And there can be no doubt that 
he is here referring to a document which he had himself seen 

and believed to be genuine, more especially as he designates it 
in Greek by its Latin title Acta. Nor can there be any doubt 
at all that the document thus circulated among the Christians 
must have been a forgery ; for it is manifestly imsurd to suppose 
that an ofliciaMetter of Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius had 
xbeen published and was in the hands of the Christians. It 
may well be, therefore, that one of the spurious productionB 

* We follow Dr. Tischendorf in conceding the title of Pseudo 
Mattliow* to this longer compilation. His arguments (Prcl. xxx.— 
xxxiv.) seem quite conclusive. 
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BOW in our possession is the very document to which Justin 
refers. .But here the difficulty is to say which. Dr. Tischen- 

dorf argues with some force in behalf of the Gesta Pilati, which 
forms (as we have said) the first part of the composite ^ Gospel 
‘ of Nicodemus.’ But there is a fatal objection to this (which 
he is quite unable to get over) in the fact that the narrative of 
the Gesta is all in the third person, like that of the Canonical 

Gospels, and has not even the semblance of an official report, 
which Justin's Acta must have had. The same objection ap- 
plies to another version of the same narrative to which Dr. 
Tischendorf assigns the title of Acta Pilati. There are various 
picce^, on the other hand, which thus far satisfy the required 
conduions, professing to be letters from Pilate to Tiberius; 

the principal of which goes by the name, of the ^ Report of 
* Pilate ; ’ and in this certainly the language of the Roman 
Governor fully bears out what Tertullian saj^s of his words 

in the alleged ‘ Acta,’ that he speaks like ^ a Christian at 
‘ heart.’ This ‘ Report of Pilate ’ accordingly is what M. 
Nicolas claims as the document in question. But we hesitate 
to admit the claim 5 for the imposture is so flagrant and so ex- 
travagant that it seems unlikely that men like Justin and 
Tertullian should have accepted or countenanced the forgery ; 
and we are more inclined to think that the document which 
they referred to has been expanded into one of the composi- 
tions now before us. If it formed, as Dr, Tischendorf supposes, 
the basis of tlie so-called Gesta Pilati (of which, in this uncer- 
tainty, we forbear to give a detailed summary), the alleged 

facts added to the Gospel narrative would be that a chaise was 
brought against the Saviour, before Pilate, of illegitimate birth, 
that miraculous homage was paid to him by the eagles of the 
Roman legions, and that his crucifixion was followed by the 
imprisonment and deliverance of Joseph of Arimathaea, who 
ventured to declare himself in his favour. Such would be the 
principal jiarticulars which tradition (if we may call it so) pro- 

fesses to add to the account of the Evangelists ; together with 
the names (besides some other details concerning them) of 
PilaWs wife Proclay the penitent thief Dysmasy the centurion 
Lonyinusy and the woman with the issue of blood Veronica. 

4. Lastly, there is the episode of the Descent of the Saviour 
to the lower world ; which, though incorporated into the exist- 
ing Gospel of Nicodemu^, and. forming its second part, belongs 

to quite a different class of the Apocryphal writings. Here 
there is but one document to examine, though many recensions 
of it. Dr. Tischendorf gives threes That it was fused into its 
present connexion by the hand of a compiler, all critics agree ; 
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nor does there seem any doubt that the date of the eompilation 
was that which the author of the Greek text assigns to his 
pretended discovery of the amalgamated document, and its 
translation by him from the Hebrew, viz. one of the joint con- 
sulships of Theodosius and Valentinian (a.t>. 439).* ? But was 
this compiler the author also of the Descent into Hades, or had 
it an earlier origin ? The first supposition is argued ably by 
M. Alfred Maury in his ‘Legendes et Croyances de TAn- 
‘ tiquite.* He maintains that the legend now before us was 

composed with the special view of combating the Apollinarian 
heresy, which denied to Christ the spiritual part of humanity ; 
and that the date just mentioned will therefore exactlir suit 
the circumstances which called it forth. It originated tlien 
with the writer wh© calls himself the translator ; and the lan- 
guage in which it is couched confirms this conclusion, being 
an exact O/Oiinterpart of the rhetorical declamation of the 

preachers of the preceding century^ and eridently framed upon 
that model. Dr. Tischendorf, however, and AI. Nicolas agree 
in claiming a far liigher antiquity both for the legend itself and 
substantially for the existing corapositioiu And instead of 
regarding the rhetoric of Ephrem, of Chrysostom, and of 
Gregory as the model adopted by the writer, they maintain 
that the phraseology of those great preachers, when dilating 

on this theme, was drawn from the glowing imagery of the 
Christian Rhapsodlst. The belief of Christ’s visit to the lower 
w’orld, suggested by the words , of St. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 19) 
took hold very early of the popular mind, and had probably 
worked itself nearly into the present form of the legend by the 
end of the second century. 

Ijeaving this point undetermined, we subjoin a brief analysis 

of the Greek legend. At the resurrection of Christ, when 
‘ many bodies of the saints arose and went into the holy city,’ 
among those who thus ‘ appeared unto many * were two sons 
of the aged Simeon. Being brought to the chief priests at 
the instance of Joseph of Arimathaja, they told how that when 
they were among the departed, a great light had shone on 
them in Hades, recognised presently by prophets and patriarchs 
as the sign of approaching redemption. John the Baptist 
above all declared its purport and its promise, and hk witness 
was confirmed by the primeval recollections of Adam and of 
Seth. Satan meanwhile, troubled by the indications of ap- 

* Mr. Harris Cowper argues for this date, viz., the 7th Consulate 
of Theodosius 11. and 6th of Valentinian HI. The text, it seeing 
is, chargeable with some error and inconsistency. 
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proacHng danger, was conferring with Hades how it might be 
met ; when suddenly there came a voice as of thunder, saying, 

‘Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates, &c.’ While David and 
Isaiah exulted accordingly over the baffled Powers of Dark- 
ness, theif brazen gates were broken, and the iron bars were 
burst : and the King of Glory entering in released Adam and 
all the just, leading them up to Paradise. There at the same 
moment there appeared a man of lowly mien, having a cross 

S his shoulders. It was the penitent thief. He too was 
tted with the rest; Enoch and Elijah alone waiting yet 
awhile, till their destiny should be accomplished. Having 
written and sealed their testimony thus, the sons of Simeon 
vanished. 

This summitry review of the Apocryphal Gospels, scanty ts 
it is, will at least be sufficient to show us in which of them we 
must search, if anywhere, for such fragments of real tradition as 

may possibly have been gsCthered up in the generation subse- 
5[uent to the Apostles. It is evident that the only documents 
in which such traditions can be looked for with the remotest 
chance of success, are the Protevangelium, the Gospel of 
Thomas, and the original Acta Pilati (whatever we may con- 
clude these last to be). All other compositions of the kind 
are but later imitations, or expressions and enlargements of 

these three \ the ‘ Descensus ’ (whether an earlier or later pro- 
duction) being of course by its very nature removed from the 
sphere of historical tradition". Confining our attention then to 
these three pieces, we 'ask, Can there be any reasonable pre- 
sumption or reasonable hope that they present or embody 
elements of historical truth? that any particulars are here 
handed down to us concerning the Saviour or the Holy Family 

which we may reasonably regard as having a foundation of 
fact? We say at once that we do not think there is. And 
the reasons lie upon the surface. 

First of all, it is evident that an^ genuine traditions of the 
Saviour among those who saw and heard him must have 
belonged to the years of his active ministry. Then alone he 
was observed and noted; there alone tradition had its pro- 
vince. Of this period we could not be surprised if a large mass 
of traditions had existed. The French critics cite as a remark- 
able parallel (and more to the point, in fact, than the cases of 
Charlemagne and Arthur) that mass of legendary stories whiph 
have alresmy grown up in France roujid the memory of the 
first Napoleon. We accept the parallel for the purpose it is 
meant to serve. But what shall we find in that case ? Do 
not all the stories . current among the French peasantry relate 
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to the mature life of the great En^eror, his campaigns, his 
administration of affairs^ his travels of inspection, his inter- 
course with the people ? So it ou^ht to have been, so assu- 
redly it woidd have been, with genuine traditions in the sacred 
history. Yet the two most important of the documeiits before 

US have no reference whatever to the period which is their right- 
ful province. They refer solely to that portion of Christ's life 
the memory of which, if preserved at all, must have been pre- 
served in the narrowest and innermost circle of disciples, that 
of the mother and brethren of the Lord. But is not this (it 
ma^ be asked) very possible ? Would not these peculiar tra- 
ditions have a peculiar value ? would not the special cirhum- 

stances of the case^ and the pardonable curiosity of devout 
posterity, account for the special attention bestowed on those 
obscure details ? We point in answer to the documents 
themselves. , 

Look first at the Protevangelium. It is a story which, if 
not written by an eye-witness (a theory all but impossible, so 
far as the earlier parts arc concerned ; though advanced 

apparently by the writer in the last chapter for the later 
part of his narrative), bears the evident marks of being an 
elaborate work of fiction, with all the usual accompaniments 
of descriptive detail and sustained dialogue. Moreover, the 
story of Joachim and Anna, their long-continued childlessness, 
and the birth of their daughter Mary, is not only a mani- 
fest copy of that of Zacharias and Elizabeth in the New 

Testament, of Samson’s and of Samuel’s parents in the Old, 
but is also filled with extravagant miracles (as of the dove that 
flew out of Joseph’s rod), and is disflgured besides with gross 
mistakes about Jewish ordinances and customs, as in making 
Mary nurtured in the temple, making the high-priest enfer 
into the holy pf holies for an ordinary purpose, and much 
besides. How can any importance be conceded to such a nar- 
rative ? How can it even be thought that the mere names of 
Joachim and of Anna have any historical reality, when we 
And the author so ready With a fictitious nomenclature ; as- 
signing, for instance, the name of Ecuben to the high-priest of 
the time, and supposing the father of John to have been the 
Zacharias who was slain between the temple and the altar ? 
Such a composition has evidently no sort of claim to be 
regarded as of traditional authority. 

The same objections apply far less, it is true, to the Gospel 
of Thomas, which professes to be a collection of anecdotes pre- 
served either by the Apostle, or an Israelite of the same name, 

respecting the childhood of the Saviour. But even if we could 
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explain away the assertion of St. John that the miracle of 
Cana was the first that Jesus wrought, the character of these 
anecdotes would forbid us to suppose one moment that they 
can be even distorted recoHections of actual factsK That the 
Holy Child should have struck his playfellows dead for opposing 
him, that he should have insulted and terrified his teachers, and 
even that he should have displayed his supernatural power by 
pulling straight crooked pieces of carpentry, or gathering up 
spilled water in a mantle, are suppositions too monstrous to 
dwell upon. A series of stories like this carries its own con- 
demnation with it. Even had traditionary particulars been 
preserved in some comer of tlie Christian Church, the cha- 
racter of the narrator’s mind would have incapacitated him from 
so much as transmitting the anecdotes of. such a childhood. 

Lastly, among those before us in the third class of documents 
we have the difficulty of e^cn determining which has the best 
claim to our attention ; that claim itself being the right to be 
accepted as the original forgery 1 All these documents, more- 
over, swarm with details abhorrent alike to our religious feeling 

and to our sense of historical reality ; so that we are forced to 
regard as wholly unreliable those few particulars which of 
themselves are not incredible nor even ]:)erliap8 unlikely. It 
may be (as many critics have maintained, as Dr. Tischendorf' 
himself and even Bishop Ellicott incline to think,) that some 
grains of historical truth may have reached us, carried down 
by these turbid waters ; but if bO, they are wholly unavailable 

for use, and the presumption is strong that they do not even 
exist. Judging from internal evidence, we should say, even of 
the most ancient of the Apocryphal Gospels, that they were 
composed purposely to fill up the interstices which the Apostolic 
narrative displays ; the imagination of the authors having been 
stimulated, not by distant outlines just visible in the fading 
twilight, but simply by the blank which Evangelical tradition 

had left. 

Thus far we are very little at issue after all with M. Dou- 
haire himself, and almost entirely at one with M. Nicolas. 
But further questions now arise. May we, notwithstanding 
all this, 8tiU accord to these singular writings an indulgent 
admiration ? May we see in them, like M. Douhaire and his 
di^iples, the creations of a pious reverence and a tender poetic 

spirit ? May we regard them as the offspring of artless wonder, 
of spontaneous imagination, of childlike faith ? These are com- 
plicated questions, especially in their moral aspect. It is hard 
to do justice to another age, with the spirit of which we have 

no natural sympathy. Thus much, however, we may safely 
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say : that the more we concede the indulgence asked of us 
in a moral point of view, the more do we e:FcIude the age which 
produced these stories from all intellectual claim to deference 
and respecti Not only in its sense of historical truth, but in its 
jK)wer also of forming sound religious conceptions, we show it 
to be unworthy of serious notice. And with regard even to the 
poetic faculty manifested in these productions, we confess that 
we are quite unable to share tlie French critic’s estimate of its 
value. Indeed, we are struck with the fact, that the* pieces and 
passages which M. Douhaire admires, and justly admires, the 
most — the ‘ Gospel of the Nativity of Mary,’ the gentle ministry 
•of the Virgin Mother in the * Gospel of the Infancy,’ the pic- 
ture of the Holy Family in the ^ History of Joseph,’ the scene 
in Hades in the Latin ^ Gospel of Nicodemus ’ — are all the 
products of a later age. The vein of poetry which kindles his 
enthusiasm is far poorer and thinner as we ascend to the earlier 
periods where it ought to be found in its greatest richness. It 
is not the Homers nor even the Arctinuses of his ‘ Evangelic 
^ Cycle ’ that he holds up chiefly to our admiration, but rather 

some Apollonius or Statius of a later age. In those earlier 
specimens of Apocryphal literature there is little or nothing of 
rapt imagination or devout afflatus. The inspiration is merely 
that of a prurient imitativeness, meddling with what ought 
to have been left alone. It is as though a child should sit 
down before one of the masterpieces of Titian or of Rem- 
brandt, and dissatisfied with the parts of the painting which 

were left in shadowy vagueness, should attempt to fill in 
the suj)posed deficiencies under the same strong lights as the 
rest. The distorted outlines, the raw glaring colours, the 
impossible perspective which would result from such a process, 
supply no unapt illustration of the effect of these Apocryphal 
Gospels, viewed simply as works of art. All is out of propor- 
tion, and all out of keeping. The mysterious birth, the hidden 
infancy, the secluded youth of the Saviour, are dragged forth 
into a false light, and delineated in a style which disgusts the 
educated taste as much as it shocks the religious sense ; while 
over the sublime simplicity of the end an obtrusive mass of 
prodigies is hung. 

Still we so far agree with M. Douhaire and his followers as 
to believe that these Gospels were not written in the spirit of 
presumption or imposture. It was a crude admiration, it was 
a species of faith, that gave birth to them. They are so far 
due to a kind of creative inspiration that it was at least a 
genuine impulse which produced them ; not deliberate false- 
hood, or the pursuit of some heretical object. Rude minds 
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imAgined what rude minds craved for, and here is the result. 
The cry of heresy, which the Fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries raised, and which modern theologians have re- 
peated, did not suggest itself to earlier ages : for, indeed, it 
was undeserved. The French criticB in this respect have 

supplied a .useful corrective to the tone of their predecessors ; 
or at least have holdly and plainly argued what some of their 
predecessors did but venture timidly to suggest. M. Nicolas, 
for instance, following Fabricius, aptly cites the case of the 
author of the Apocryphal * Acts of Paul and Theda,’ who, 

when reproved for his fraudulent composition, declared (as 
Tertullian informs us), and declared, it would seem, with all 

sincerity, that he had done it * for the love of Paul.’ So these 
early Apocryphal evangelists worked, we must believe, for the 
love of Jesus. A sense of what was fitting and of what was 
due to him was their animating motive. This was the creative 
cause, both of the legends Themselves, which, doubtless, were 
long and widely circulated before they were reduced to writing, 
and also of the studied compositions by which the authors strove 

to give consistency and permanence to tales which they believed 
themselves. M. Nicolas well puts the case thus : — 

* These stories are not, properly speaking, pious frauds. They 
did not originate in any intention of substituting error for truth, 
or even of overlaying the evangelic history with fictitious tales. 
The admiration felt for Jesus Christ had no bounds ; men saw 
nothing extraordinary in his numerous miracles; his life was a 
scries of prodigies ; in adding to these a few more, one was merely 
rendering to the Lord that which was his. If he had not worked 
the new miracles, ho might well have .done so ; from assuming thus 
much to attributing them to him there was but a step. . . . 

‘ The Apocryphal Gospels are for the most part works of im- 
personal authorship. In nil, without exception, the basis of the 
work — and in the greater number the form itself — is such as tradi- 
tion had made it at the epoch when they were severally committed 

to writing. The authors, if in any case it is permissible to employ 
a word which for the greater part of these works corresponds iu no 
respects with the reality of things, did no murp than collect the 
legends which wore in circulation around them, and transcribe them. 

just as they were accustomed to hear them told,’ (Nicolas, pp. 9, 
318.) 

Thus far we might he quoting from M. Douhaire himself; 
and our author insists no less strongly than his compatriot on 
the interest and importance which these writings possess to the 
student of antiquity. But let us see how differently, and aa 
we think how far more truly, he judges of their significance : — 

' These legends, indicating the manner in which the mass of the 
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faithful understood Christianity, are the only documents which 
permit us to form an idea of the religious state of the Christians of 
the, first cehturies. The books of the ecclesiastical writers give us 
a knowledge only of the Christianity of the upper class, I mean of 
the educated and the learned. What was below this stratum, which 
naturally did not descend very deep? Faith in prodigies, in miracles, 
in legends. . , . These constituted that which one might call low- 
life Christianity, the religion of the crowd, which was little capable 
of comprehending Christian spirituality, and which placed pious 
fables in its stead.’ (P. 299.) 

Again : — 

* These writings are a proof, as sad as it is incontestable, of the 
rapidity with which Christianity degenerated, and fell Into vulgarity 
and superstition. All the legends relative to the family of Jesus 
strive to enhance its social position. Joachim is a man of wealth. 
Anna his wife has an attendant — a kind of lady companion. Joseph is 
sometimes a priest, exercising by the^ay and only for his pleasure 
the trade of carpenter; sometimes the contractor in the chief of 
the works In construction of the temple. This puerile vanity is not 
in accordance with the spirit of the Jews. The most illustrious 
rabbis have practised handicraft labour without injuring their 
dignity. And the sentiment was not less unknown to the Christians 
of the Apostolic age. In the beginning Christianity had been the 
religion of the weak and of the poor ; and it gloried in the fact of 

being so. One would not have thought then of vaunting the riches 
and high position of the family of the Lord,* (P. 278.) 

And now, before dismissing the subject, we may point out a 
few conclusions which seem naturally to follow from the con- 
siderations we have pursued. 

First, what strikes every one, whatever be his opinion 
of the origin and merits of these writings, is their immea- 
surable inleriority to the Canonical Gospels. Immeasurable, 
indeed, is a word which faintly expresses the extent of the 
difference between them. They belong to another sphere. It 
was shortsighted policy in the scoffing unbelievers of Voltaire’s 
school to bring the two things into contact in the hope of 
discrediting the Gospel. And the somewhat similar attempt 
of Strauss suggests best refutation of his own theory. No 

more striking proof could be desired by Christians of the 
unique character of the Evangelic narrative ; nor can any 
fair-minded sceptic fail to perceive the force of it. An impass- 
able line separates the simple majesty, the lofty moral tone, 
the profound wisdom and significance of the Canonical Gospels 
frmn the qualities which we forbear further to particularise in 
the writings that claim to be their complement. We feel, as 

we turn from one region to. the other, that the difference must 
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be dne to something more than lapse of years, or defect of 
reliable information. If the contrast between the writings of 
the Apostles and the Apostolic Fathers is so great that we are 
reminded perforce of the doctrine of inspiration, how much 
more when we turn from the sacred volume to the best of the 

writings before us? To estimate the real extent of this con- 
trast, however, we must not confine ourselves to mere excerpts. 
Some few passages may doubtless be culled from these puerile 
productions, which, glowing with the light which had fallen on 
them from above, will bear to be placed by the side of extracts 
from the New Testament. But the delusive charm will be 
broken at once if the reader look before and after. Such a 

caution is not unnecessary to insist on. The present age, 
while seeking to do justice to depreciated merit, and to re- 
habilitate discredited reputations, is often apt to overlook the 
broad lines of character whmh our fathers perhaps too exclu- 
sively regarded. This tendency needs sometimes to be met with 
an indignant protest. So, for instance, it has been suggested of 
late that a few glittering grains of truth and of moral grandeur 

scattered here and there over the Talmud are sufficient to raise 
that grotesque production into rivalry with the New Testa- 
ment ; and make it disputable which of the two is the true 
source of the divine morality which has regenerated the world. 
But the doubt is as futile as it is unjust The real test in 
this case is not the utterances of a few wise apothegms, nor 
even the enunciation of a few true principles. It is the po^cr 

of combining the diverse intuitions of the human mind and 
conscience, of reconciling them with the realities of human ex- 
istence, and showing how to bring them into action. It is the 
success attained in seizing the focal points whence the law of 

the errant curves is determined, from which their directions 
may bo traced, and their branching lines extended. This 
Christ has done for humaulty ; pouring a flood of light, which 

even unbelievers have habitually availed themselves of ever 
since, on the relations between man and man, and between 
man and God. What, on the other hand, has the Talmud done, 
but leave its votaries in an ever-narrowing tdrcle ; from which 

it needs the reflex influence of Cluistianity, and we may almost 
add of Mohammedanism also, to release them in some degree ? 
So, too, with^ the Scriptural narratives of Christ’s life and 
teaching. It is not till we contemplate it as a whole, in con- 
trast with such worts as those before us, that we fully feel its 
right to the character which it claims. Nor is it only in this 
way, and as it were reluctantly, that the Apocryphal Gb>Bpels 

yield their tribute to the Canonical They do so of their own 
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accord, and with a willing homage. We have compared these 
supplementary delineations to the daubs of a child dissatisfied 
with the delicate chiaroscuro of some great master. But it 
must not be forgotten, (for the fact is a remarkable one to 
notice,) that in the case before us the hand of the imitator has 

never presumed to touch the original canvas. The homagp 
paid by him, perhaps involuntarily, is twofold. For those 
parts only have been painted in detail which the great master- 
pieces had left undefined ; and these attempts themselves are 
made upon a separate canvas^ so as hot to tamper with the 
acknowledged original. 

Nor is this all. The treatment extended on the one hand to 
the Evangelical text, and on the other to the Apocryphal imita- 
tions, from the first day that they stood side by side, is a re- 
markable proof of the light in which they were relatively 
regarded, even by those who weli^med and diffused the spu- 
rious appendages. Dr. Tischendorf has well pointed this out 
in his essay of 1851, and no one earned a better right to make 
the remark with authority. Numerous as are the various 
readings in the text of the New Testament, and formidable as 
the fact may at first appear on the statement of their numbers, 
it is well known that the points of doubt or difficulty which 
these variations involve is, after all, trifling indeed. Not so the 

discrepancies in the Apocryphal text. Here the differences 
arc not such as may he clue to the oversight of a copyist and 
the accidents of .human infirmity. Version upon version, re- 
cension upon recension, are multiplied here, as MSS. come to 
liglit ; some of them amounting to a reconstruction of the piece, 
so extensive and so thorough that its very identity is a matter 
of dispute. What clearer proof could be adduced of the excej)- 

tional reverence «paid to the true Gospels, even by th« ages 

which produced and preserved the legendary ones ? 

We have combated the notion of the French Catholic writers, 
that the Apocryphal Gospels have been a source of ennobling 
and elevating conceptions for the Christian world. But we do 
not deny, and Ave cannot doubt, that they have served a useful 
purpose. In the mixed conditions of human society, things in 

•themselves erroneous and debased often prove valuable for the 
preservation and recommendation of those accompanying truths 
which else in evil days would have found no acceptance. 
So it has been, we doubt not, with the Apocryphal Gospels. 
They have attracted and retained multitudes of professing 
Christians in the East and in the West, whom the true Gospels 
would have failed to satisfy. Such being the case, we must 

accept the ways of Providence with wondering interest; 
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nor can we refuse something more than interest to the curious 
documents which have been allowed to serve so salutary a 
purpose. We are loth to hold them up fo ridicule or detesta- 
tion. Yet when called upon to admire them^ and to hail all 
the effects which they have worked, we must pause before we 

consent. We may think, indeed, that such a feeling is very 
consistent with Roman Catiiolic principles. We may almost 
wonder how it should be otherwise in those who require sub- 
mission to oral tradition, and who recognise the truth of the 
very legends which these writings were the first to embody. 
And yet even here we should be unwilling to exact such con- 
sistency from Koman Catholic opponents. We admit the right 

which the Church of Rome has retained to denounce the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels as unsparingly as the most zealous Protestant. 
But how comes it that she has retained the legends, and glori- 
fied them with all the splendour of religion and o. art, whilst 

she repudiates, as we do ourselves, the sources from which they 

sprung? 

In a small and very sensible volume which has lately fallen 
under our notice by the Rev, C. A. Row,* the learned author 
has devoted a chapter to the nature and character of the 
Mythical Gospels, in which he expresses opinions very similar 
to those we had formed on the subject. He sums up the 
striking contrast between the genuine and the apocryphal 
records of the life of our Saviour in the following terms : — 

‘1. If these Gospels are the produrtious of tlie mythic spirit duriog 
the second and subsequent centuries, that spirit could not have 
produced the genuine Gospels in the first. 2nd. Mythic miracles 
are invariably grotesque ones. 3rd. Their moral aspect will be a 
reflection of the character of their originators^ and consequently a 

low one. 4th. The favourite subjects in connexion with Christ- 
ianity, •on which mythologists have exerted their powers, are pre- 
cisely those on which the Gospels are silent . . . 

* We have great reason to be thankful for tho preservation of these 

stories. They enable us to test the tendencies of Christian mytho- 
logy, and *to ascertain not as a theory, but as a fact, that if it had 
gone on for ever elaborating mythical creations, it would never 
have produced the .Jesus of the Evangelists. On tho contrary, 

when the mythologists had the portraiture before their eyes, all 
they succeeded in accomplishing was to degrade it. The preserva- 
tion of the Mythic Gospels supplies us with direct evidence as to 
the kind of stories which mythologists would have invented* 

^ The case stands thus. Our Gospels present us with the picture 
of a glorious Christ ; the mythic Gospels, that of a contemptible 

* The Jesus of tho Evangelists, His historical character vindi- 
cated, 3sc. London: 1868. 
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one. Our Gospels have invested him with the highest conceivable 
form of human greatness ; tho mythic ones have not ascribed to him 

an action which is elevated. In our Gospels he exhibits a super- 
human wisdom; in the mythi^ books a nearly equal superhuman 
absurdity. In our Gospels he is arrayed in all the beauty of holi- 
ness; in the mythic ones, this aspect is entirely wanting. In our 
Gospels, not one strain of selfishness defiles his character ; in the 
mythic ones, the boy Jesus is both pettish and malicious. Our 
Gospels exhibit to us a sublime morality ; not a ray of it shines in 
those of tho mythologists. The miracles of the one an‘d of the other 
are contrasted in every point. A similar opposition of character 
runs through the whole current of their thought, feeling, morality, 
and religion.* {Row, p. 381.) 

In a word, if these are the legendary records preserved by 
the simple faith and unassisted powers of early Christian dis- 
ciples, to what power are we to ascribe the authorship of the 
New Testament? 


Akt. IV. — Chronicles and Characters, By Robekt Btttox 

(Owen Meredith). In2Yols. London: 1868. 

ly/pR. Lytton has not only inherited one of the most illus- 
IVX friQUB names in contemporary Rnglish literature — for the 
author of ^ Eugene Aram ’ and the ^ Caxtons ’ has no superior 
amongst living novelists — ^but he has also made good his claim, 
in these volumes, to no inconsiderable share of the talents 
which have rendered that name illustrious. He has not indeed 
trodden in his father’s footsteps, and he has not attempted to 
rival tlic dramatic power, the fine insight into character, or the 
witty wisdom of the Bulwer novels. But as a poet he has 

taken a higher flight. We have never been able to reckon 
Lord Lytton’s poems amongst the highest efforts of his genius ; 
and if the wand of fiction belongs more exclusively to himself, 
he must be content to divide the bays with his son. 

The merits of Mr. Lytton as a poet are somewhat peculiar. 
His works are, if we arc not mistaken, the result of patient 
thought and persevering exercise, rather than the product of a 

fiery and spontaneous genius. They do not take the reader 
by storm, but they win their way by reflection. A second or 
a third perusal is more favourable to them than a first impres- 
sion. Yet they are free from that obscurity of thought and 

expression whi^ is the bane of much modem jpoetry. They 
are essentially objective and real, for they present, with great 
distinctness, a vast variety of scenes and pictures which reflect 
the very life of human history. And he who seeks might well 
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find in them a purpose and a meaning that deserves to be 
studied. With a lively sympathy for the two great elements 

of all poetry — beauty and grief-^ Mr. Lytton combines a power 
of expression which reminds us of the later IBlizabethan poets 
more than of any more recent author. The heroic verse» 
which he handles with a skilful* predilection, is not the couplet 
of Pope or the resounding line of Dryden, but it is the verse 
of Marlow ; and there are passages in these volumes which wo 
should venture to rank not far beneath the undying beauty 

and force of the ‘ Hero and Leander.’ These passages would 
be more prominent and effective if Mr. Lytton had exercised 
a more severe control over his pen. His capital fault is re- 
dundancy ; he has written too much, or rather he lias not 
weeded enough. The poet who says a thing once, and says it 
well, has said it for ever. The perfect form of art has its own 
motes and bounds,- beyond which everything is aii excrescence. 

As long as the outline is* not sharp, the work is imperfect. 
That which has attained its own shape and completeness, 
stands. 

To this fault of redundancy another has been added by INIr. 
Lytton’s critics, of a more peculiar nature. He is accused of 
a singular readiness in catching the manner of other Y)()el5B of 
the day, not indeed with a view of appropriating to himself 
their performances — for it is obvious that the theft must be 
instantly detected, if it were a tlieft — but with the unconscious 
sympathy of a mocking-bird which leads him to re-e(iho a 
measure he has just caught. In the preface to his collected 
edition of the ■works published under the name of Owen 
Meredith, Mr. Lytton himself reckoned among his ' vices of 
immature composition,’ repetition of what has been said before 

by other writers as the worst. A sense of his own liability to 
that fault led him, he said, to discard much and alter a little 
in collecting those earlier poems of his for reprint. In tlie new 
volumes the same defect continues to be here and there apj)a- 
rent, not so much in the repetition of plirases as occasionally 
in the a]>parent shaping of some piece, to the manner of another 
poet. Thus the form of the singing to each other of Mr. 

Lytton’s ‘ Opis and Arge’ solnew^hat reminds ns of the choruses 
and semichoruses of Shelley’s ^ Hellas,’ and an unfriendly 
critic might so far strain for an occasion of complaint as to 
object to some likeness of spirit between this work and Schiller’s 

* Gods of Greece.’ Yet the new poem is no servile imitation. 
It is the fresh conception of a mind that has drawn near to 
Schiller and to Shelley, and to many more ; a mind that, no 
doubt, bears miM^ks of a quick sympathy with genius, wliich 
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in their way are blemishes — perhaps as honourable as the 
scars which attest courage in war. 

When Mr. Lytton shows the wife of King Candaules un- 
robing, while Gyges lingers behind the purple curtain, the 
situation reminds one of the unrobing of Madeline before the 
hidden Porphyro in Keats’s * Eve of St. Agnes,’ But liow 
absolute is the difference of colouring. Mr. Lytton has pushed 
to excess his determination to contrast the moonlight and the 
wintry air about timid Madeline at her prayer, with the lamp- 
light, heat, and warmth about the superb Lydian Queen at her 
mirror ; between Porphyro’s sense of the holiness of her he 
loves and the Eastern passion of Gyges. The following 
stanzas from this poem are full of beauty and originality of 
expression 

* Thus to the nuptial chamber did they steal. 

And in the portal's purple curtains there 

The king himself did Gyges efose conceal, 

And bade him watch behind the golden chair 
Whereby the queen her beauty should reveal. 

Then to the banquet back, without a care, 

Went King Candaules, pleased with folly done ; 

And Gyges with his thoughts was left alone. 

‘ And first self-scorn shut all his sullen sense 

Within himself ; but soon the odours sweet, 

Stream’d from the misty lamps; and that intense 
Rich-scented silence, seeming to, entreat 
Sonio sound to ease its sumptuous somnolence, 

Lured out his thoughts, and made liis pulses beat 
With woudrous expectation. Thj dim place 
Seem’d aching to be filled up by her face. 

* Meanwhile, the music out of distant halls 

Ilumm’d like the inland sound of hid sea-shores, 

And ghostly laughters lapsed at intervals 
Along the faint-lit cold-wall'd corridors ; 

And portals oped and shut, and then footfalls 
That wander’d.near, and, over other floors 
To other silence, wander’d off again, 

Kept up continual throbbing in his brain. 

* At length, deep-down the opposing gallery, 

From out the long-drawn darkness flash’d a light ; 

And, peering from his purple privacy. 

He spied, with red gold bound and robed in white, 

Sole as the first star in a sleepy sky, 

That, while men watch it, grows more large and bright, 
The slow queen sweeping down the Incid floor ; 

And in her hand a silver lamp she bore. 
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* Before her, coming, floated a faint tear 

Into Ills heart who watch’d her whiteness movo 

Swan-soft along the lamp-lit marble clear, 

And, lingering o’er her in the beams above, 

The wing’d and folded shadow shift and veer. 

Her airy follower, fraught with fretfhl love. 

Thro’ all his shaken senses rose vague heat 
- From the sweet sounding of her sandall'd feet 

* Anon, she enter’d, and her lamp down*laid 

By the smooth-metaH’d mirror ; and awhile 
Stood, slanting low the glory of her head. 

And dipp’d her full face in its own warm smile ; 

Then look’d she sidelong thro* one loosen’d braid 
Of her rich hair, as tlio’ she would beguile 
Some love-sick spirit on the air to linger, 

Twining a gold curl round her glowing finger. 

* But soon she all that twisted gold outshook, 

Till over either shining shoulder stream’d 
The suddeh splendour ; and began to unhook 
From those white slopes the buckled gems that beam’d 
Deep in the mirror’s kindling dark, which took 
Her mellow image to itself, and gleam’d 
With soft surprises, and grew bright and warm 
With the delicious phantom of her form.* 

Again, in * Thanatos Athanatou,’ the sacred mystery with 
which Mr. Lytton represents the turning-point of history in 
the death of Christ, there are mysterious and invisible per- 
sonifications, by which we are reminded of the Voices of the 
Earth and Air, of Furj^s, Spirits, a Confused Voice, and the 
like in Shelley’s ‘ Frometlieas Unbound.’, Then there is a 
very superficial, but for that only the more obvious, suggestion 

of Mr. Tennyson’s * May Queen,’ in Mr. Lytton’s ‘ Last Words 
* of a Sensitive Second-Rate Poet,’ and of Mr. Browning there 
are several reminders, in favourite measures of his, or weaker 
peculiarities of rhyme, or in modified acceptance of the loose 
form of heroic measure by which Mr. Browning added to the 
obscurity of his ^ Sordello.’ That heroic couplet in the form 
imjiosed on us during the dominance of French criticism, when 

it was the standard verse measure, may still have for some ears 
the clink of fetters in it. But if there was too much formality 
in the old method, there is something to bewilder in the license 
of the new, if, as in some of Mr. Browning’s poems, the reaction 
takes an extreme form. Mr. Lytton has, in fact, chosen for him- 
self a middle path between the modem tendency to run lines of 
heroic rhyme into one another with the utmost freedom allowed 

to blank verse, and the old way of apportioning the sense to the 
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couplet, and giving to single lines a well-balanced complete- 
ness. Stilb be takes manifest part in the changes of his timc^ 
which are, in fact, but the new forms in literature answerable 
to the growing needs of men. 

To a greater extent than is commonly remembered, this 
manifest participation in the manner as well as the spirit of 
his neighbours, belongs, as we have said, at all times to the 
poet’s character. Chaucer gave currency to the seven-lined 
stanza, which he used in place of the Italian octave rhyme ; 

and it became the standard measure of his successors, Lydgate, 
Occleve, James I., and others. Surrey in his sonnets echoed 
Petrarch. Wyat, although in his verse more individual than 
Surrey, and, upon the whole, more English, echoed not only 
Petrarch but all the French poets read in his day. From 
Chaucer’s time to Spenser’s, Chaucer himself included, there 
was hardly a poet of mark who did not in some work, usually 

a large one, imitate closely the allegorical machinery made 
popular in France by the ‘ Homan de la Hose ’ and other pieces. 
The best poets were in their own pages continually going to 
sleep over a book, or waking in bed on a May or April 
morning, and going into a park by a river, where they had an 
allegorical dream, if it did not happen to be in dream that 
they went thither. Even the Scottish poets — Dunbar in his 

^ Thistle and the Rose ’ and * Golden Targe,’ Gavin Douglas 
in his ‘ Palace of Honour,’ Lindsay in his * Monarchy ’ — which 
though a work of very practical design, sets out with the poet 
on a summer morning entering a delightful park, where he is 
accosted by an old man named Expeiience — wrote in close 
imitation of established forms. In Elizabeth’s time, Shakspeare 
himself was called an ^ upstart crow beautified with the feathers 

‘ of his neighbours.’ The charming song writers who lived in 
the time of Charles I. abounded in close resemblances of fasliion. 
How many of them sent metrical messages to a Lady with a 
rose? *Go, lovely Rose,’ says Waller; 'Go, happy Rose,’ 
says Herrick. The more the works of Pope are critically ex- 
amined the more will it be perceived to what an extent he 
borrowed and appropriated expressions from his predecessors, 

his contemporaries, and from classical antiquity ; and we take as 
inevitable these resemblances of topic and of treatment among 
men of the same time. After French criticism had bound most 
of our poets down to heroic couplets, with occasional escape into 
the mock classical freedom of what were called Pindarics, the 
imitations oi the few established forms became even more 
marked. The great reaction at the close of the last century 

led to a revival of every old measure which would lend itself to 
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an expression of the new spirit of freedom. It was a reaction 
against blind acceptance of authority in all its forms. ^ The 
wnole framework of society was laid open for fresh and inde- 
pendent study. Duties of States and rights of citizens, family 
life and the single mind of man, were exposed to a fresh 
scrutiny ; the basis of all authority. Divine and human, was 
, examined boldly. The energetic life and intense purpose of this 
reaction produced poets who gave expression to it in all its phases. 
The calm Wordsworth was, in literature, as much a revolu- 
tionary leader as Shelley himself with^at passionate enthusiasm 
for all goodness and beauty which made him pass for an atheist 
with those who could not feel that he saw too much of the 
true glory about tlie Throne to be content with hmhan pic- 
tures of the Deity. The poet born a generation later into 
calmer days has his imagination kindled and his aspirations 
raised by the songs of his immediate predecessors, and his 
way is onward in the sam6 direction, although under outward 
circumstances altogether different. Every camp has its horde 
of worthless followers. The strong reaction which at the be- 
ginning of the century poured into our literature a host of 
outspoken aspirations with unusual warmth of enthusiasm, and 
prompted men to compensate themselves for the long reign of 
formalism with raids into the wildest regions of romance, called 

up of course a throng of idle or insincere books wearisome 
with feeble sentiment, half-real or altogether unreal. Thus, 
as usual, one reaction has been followed by another, and the 
outward habit of society inclines not only to the ridicule of 
false sentiment, but to4irf:he positive discouragement of enthu- 
siastic speech and even to some affectation of cynicism. In 
the reaction against Puritan rule, from the days of the Kesto- 

ration down to Queen Anne’s time, men of the world flinched 
from showing themselves to be religious ; and as the young 
gentleman in the ^ Tatler ’ was at great pains to be thought an 
atheist, although it could be proved upon him that he said his 
prayers '^very night, so we have seen among the most cha- 
racteristic writers of our time more than one sensitive and 
very tender-hearted man giving himself as much as he could 

of the aspect of a cynic in his writings. This temper of the 
time is hardly favourable to the first establishment of any 
poet’s reputation. The two or three — if there be so many — 
among true living English poets who have wide acceptance and 
m unassailable position, laid the foundations of ' their fame in 
times when high thoughts could yet kindle high enthusiasms 
and were met with vigorous, outspoken appreciation. 

Mr. Lytton has no fierce antagonisms at war with the spirit 
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of society. His genius is, indeed, distinctly social. Yet there 
can be no doubt that, after severe reckoning of all defects 

of judgment, there is evidence in his verse of a power which 
has aa yet missed the thorough reco^tion it deserves. His 
poetry contains more of the light of genius than we might 

infer from the cold friendliness of its reception. Only a part 
of its true light appears to shine even upon eyes blind to 
none of its apparent blemishes. But as thought, moving 
onward by continuous paction, keeps the right line, as it 
were, by undulations awpulsations constantly diverging from 
it to one side and to the other, it may be ^t the light of 

f cuius is subject, as the light of heaven is, to interferences. 

lays of the actual light, say the philosophers, are lost to sight, 
and produce darkness when their vibrations meet one another 
under a certain difference of phase. Change the conditions 
and the light shines out again. Can there not be such inter- 
ferences with the appreciation of a man of genius ? Perhaps we 
may add, without straining the parallel too far, that reflected 
light is peculiarly liable to these occasional conversions into 
darkness, and that the light of Mr. Lytton’s genius does come 
to us modified by reflection from poets whose fervid life is out 
of accord with the common temper of to-day. They have repaid 
his love for them, nor was his early verse the less worthy for 

its evidence that he had caught something of their restlessness 

of aspiration. 

In these volumes the restlessness has given place to settled 
faith in the divine scheme of life, but still there is the same 
generous reach of thought, the same difposition to look inward 
to the duties, onward to the destinies of man. In these 
* Chronicles and Characters ’ the poet deals with the essentials 

of life. Lucian compared his works to plaster statues which, in 
fiome great festival, are made to please the people and not to 
endure eternally. Yet they are still read because, in a way of 
his own, which gave the liveliest and best expression to his 
humour, he by his free handling of the philosophers and gods 
of the old world spoke for many in a struggle of which, how- 
ever its outward aspect may change with the generations, the 

cause, as Mr. Lytton here sings, is eternal. Lucian’s plaster 
statues made for a holiday use represent the large part of all 
writing which adds to the pleasures of its hour by moulding 
surface thought into forms known to be acceptable. But 
they work in marble who, with shaping power of the artist, 
^end their power upon the most vital questions of their time. 
Through all changes of outward fashion these endure, and the 

best thought they yield retains its worth far the successive gene- 
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rations whose relations to each other it is in these ^ Chronicles 
* and Characters ’ a part of Mr. Ly tton’s purpose to suggest. 
The view of life that runs through all is of the gradual ^uca- 
tion of the human race by struggle against evil to the strength 
for good. God be thanked, says the poet, — 

< God be thank’d that the dead have left still 

Good undone, for the living to do— 

Still some aim for the heart and the wiU 
And the soul of a man to j^rsue ! 

< God be thank’d for the ills that endure. 

With the glory that’s yet to be won 
From tho hearts wo may yet hope to cure 

By the deeds yet reserved to be done.’ 

For these heavenward aspirations, for supreme achievement 
by unceasing labour of successive generations, all that is human 

lives^ and dies ; while the Heavenly Ideal never dies : 

* Made of immortal element, the pure' 

Besult of man — man’s life that doth endure 

Above the dust man diups in* What survives, 

Save this, the ceaseless dying of men’s lives?’ 

The grosser part of life can never prevail over this working 

of the souls of men. For shall the toil of spirit, stronger far 

than that of matter, receive from the Father of spirits 

* No assistance meet. 

Even from the fugitive semblance of defeat 
Securing futdl^ triumph ? ’ 

We take the direct expression of these tli oughts from the 

poem entitled ^ the Scroll and its Interpreters.’ S>om another 
poem, ‘ Licinius,’ we may complete an expression of the inner 
spirit of the book ; for ^ere we have a glance into the days 
to come. A poet’s license has been taken with the hero of the 

tale, and the significant side of the story of the rise of Con- 
stantine has been used, with some necessary transformation of 
the character of Xiicinius, to represent the world of the old gods 

of Greece and Kome encamped for its last battle with the 
powers of the future. Licinius, the Dacian peasant, who 
fought by the side of the Emperor Galerius, rose first through 
him to sovereignty, extended and endeavoured to assure his 

power by faithless murders of women and children whom he 
considered to be in his way, was beaten in Pannonia by Con- 
stantine, and, after an eight years’ peace, again, when old and 

unpopular, attacked by Him. At this point in his life he is 
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taken by Mr. Lytton and idealised as the last champion of 

Fagan Rome : — 

* UnaTenged, at least 

The great Gods die not I groaned the grey old man. 

And, breaking bounds from wilds Pannoman, 

He, with a remnant, rallied to the name 
Of Jove the Avenger, crossM the world, and came 
Camping on Hebrus, to confront the sign 
Of that new Creed proclaimed by Constantine.’ 

For this ideal combaAnt the poet feigns a vision in which, 
the careless gods of the old world having appeared to the last 
upholder of their honour, he sees, in vision too, the aspirations 
01 the present and the future ; and foresees the springing of 
the blind child Love to the full stature of his superlative god- 
head, the band gone from before his eyes that for ages held 
their light from flooding heaven and earth with infinite and 

all-transforming splendour. The following description of the 
King and Queen of the Olympian Heaven is extremely 
striking : — 

* There, midmost of his kindred godheads, high 
In contemplative glory, and calm as morn 
On lone Olympus (where no foot hath worn 
Heaven’s white snow from the summit of the world) 

Sat Father Jove. From whose crown’d temples curl’d 
The locks that, sliaken, shake the woody tops 

Of scornful hills, and o’er the full-ear’d crops 
Poll blightiog thunders, in storms, white or blue. 

Of hail and rain. Broad-brow’d, broad-bearded too, 

In meditative mood, with slack right hand 

The cypress sceptre of his vast command • 

He, Icsaning forward, lightly held. All bare 

The god’s broad chest and ample shoulders were : 

For gods, in company with gods, forego 
Disguises meant for men : but all below 
His spacious waist, in floods of massy fold. 

From his large knees the lilied vesture roll’d : 

Lest mortal eyes should, even in Heaven, espy 
Aught save the robe that wraps the Deity. 

* Firm by Jove’s foot, watching the heedless play 

Of the low-flighted world, his purblind prey, 

Perch’d on the sheaved thunders, with keen eye, 

The dusky-feather’d King of Birds. Hard by. 

At the right hand of her great spouse, the Queen 

Of scorn, majestic, with man-quelling mien, 

And regnant eyes, whose large looks everywhere 
VTere felt in Heaven, gazed from her blazing chair ; 
Whereon, to left and right, from eit^r side 
Four*crested peacocks droop'd their^gus-eyed 
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Junonian trains. Behind, above her head 
The attendant Iris, her handmaiden, spread 
Her bright bow, woven from the a*ure grain 
Of the midsummer silver-threaded rain. 

That eloquent spirit of the woodland air. 

Men the cuckoo (which, being bodiless there, 

Needs not, and builds not, any nest on earth) 

Sat on her stately sceptre.’ 

At the closet of the trance, in which Licinius sees these 
Divinities of the past. Love only stay&g after symbols of creed 
had departed. Love was fdl in all. 

‘ Mute with awe, 

And lost in light, Licinius mused. He saw 
His own life, suddenly, as when, thro’ rain 
And streaming tempest, on a blasted plain 
An instantaneous jsunbeom strikes. 

Even then, 

Even while the vision broaden’d on his ken, 

A sudden trumpet sounded as in scorn 
From the dark camps. 

It was the battle mom.’ 

The reader will not overlook the significance of these last 
lines, and of the ^ dark camps ’ of LlciniuB an4‘ Constantine, to 
which the mind turns from the vision of a future light. 

More than one po|pi»completes this part of the general thought 
by pointing to Cnidst) ah raide whom we must learn truly to 
follow. Such is the sense of life that is not preached through 
Mr. Lytton’s ^ Chronicles and Characters,’ but stirs in them 
as their natural breath. He parades no vast and ambitious 
plan, for he has none. A poet might fail creditably in the 
attempt to give a heroic sense of unity in history by taking 
conspicuous events or characters from successive ages of the 
world. Mr. Lytton has' not failed because he has not attempted 
this kind of achievement, and in his prologue he takes care to 
guard his reader against the impression that he has attempted 
it. ^]Chere is nothing here of the vast pretension of Victor 
Hugo’s * L^gende des Slides,’ which, not content with ita 

march from raradise through time, past and future, to the Day 
of JJpdgment, is uttered as the first part of a poem Which is to 
have for its continuations two others called ' La Fin de Satan 
and ^ Dieu.’ Instead of claiming to be something of enormous 
consequence, and yet only a part of something more enormous 
atill, Mr. Lytton’s ^ Chronicles and Characters "make absolutely 
no pretension. They are rich in luxury of fancy, reflect from 

the world images oWaaterial beauty, paint .antique pomp of 
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courts, or revive in a bright picture the life of mediaeval 
Venice ; but their reader must discover for himself that, how- 
ever unequal the stories may be, they are told by one who 
finds a soul under the outward semblance of things, not less 
when he paints in warm colours the vigour of the fiesh than 

when he thinks with the condemned Anabaptist Miinzer, or 
the dying Jacqueline of HoUand. 

Justly ready to give beauty of form a place of honour in the 
scheme of life, Mr, Lytton starts from the doctrine of which 
Mr. Gladstone, in his address a year or two since as Eector of 
a Scottish University, has been in our day the most emphatic 
exponent, that Greek mythology and Greek art were the reve- 
lation of the outward world, perfecting the sense of material 
beauty in man and nature, and thus proportioned to the revela- 
tion of things unseen, as the perfect body to the perfect soul. 
In that sense we take Mr. Uytton’s beginning with a vision of 
the bringing of the gods to Greece! This is a poetical expan- 
sion of the saying ol the Delians, reported by Herodotus, that 
the Hyperborean virgins, Arge and Opis (coming before Hy- 
pcroche and Laodice, whose purpose only was to pay vows), 
were honoured with peculiar solemnities because they ^ anived 
^ with the gods.’ Mr. Lytton expands and subtilises them into 
Titanic shapes of air, singing and prophesying to each other 
as they glide through space unseen, unheard, carrying to 
Greece her gods. 

* Each great Form, folded fast head and feet, 

And swathed in the sweet yellow wheat ; 

Best befitting for symbol and sign : 

For man’s first need is merely to live, 

His next to make mere life divine ; 

And the corn-crownM Ceres must give 
The first gift to the god-crowned shrine. 

With the hard hand that hacks out the harvest 
From the solid resistance of things. 

Poor peasant, a portion thou carvest 
Of ease for thy sons that be kings/ 

A beautiful version of the tale of ‘ Croesus and Adrastus ^ 
adds to the ideal record of this deification of material beauty 
a suggestion of the blank within when Fate seemed irresistible, 
and bund Necessity led 

* Fortune that walks above the heads of men 
r the Tolling clouds, the witlesS denizen 
Of aiiy nothing.’ 

We take a passage from this poem as a specimen of Mr. 

Lytton’s power. It describes the return to Croesus of the 
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hunters with the dead body of his son Atys, slain by Adrastus 
with the javelin hurled only to defend him from the boar. 

Croesus, who had himself purified of bloodguiltiness the hand 
now dyed with slaughter of his son, claimed vengeance of 
ZeuB as God of Hospitality, since he that was his guest had 

proved his enemy ; as God of Private Friendship, since the 
man that slew his son was his son^s guardian, to whoin he had 
himself given the sacred charge. 

‘ Therefore he pray’d, " Let not Adrastus live ! ” 

But, while he prayM, a noise of mourning rose 
Among the flinty courts : and, follow’d close 
Out of the narrow streets by a dense throng 
Of people weeping, slowly moved along 
The Lydian hunters bearing up the bier 
Of Atys, strewn with branches ; in whose roar, 

Downbeaded, as a man that bears the weight 

Of some enormous and excessive fate, 

The slayer walk’d. 

Full slowly had they come. 

With steps that ever slacken’d nearer home. 

And heavier evermore their burthen seem’d, 

As ever longer round their footstep stream’d 
The woeful crowd ; and evermore they thought 
Sadlier on him to whom they sadly brought 
His hope in ruins. When they reach’d the gate 
The western sky was all on flame. Stretch’d straight 
Thro’ a thick amber base Adrastus saw. 

As in a trance of supernatural awe, 

The high slant street ; that lengthened on, and on, 

And up, and up, until it touch’d the sun. 

And there fell off into a field of flame. 

He knew that he was bearing his last shame ; 

And all the men and women, swarming dim 
Along the misty light, were made to him 
Shadows, and things of air, for all his mind 
Was pass’d beyond them. So, with heart resign’d 
To its surpassing sorrow,, he lH)w’d down 
His head, and follow’d up the columo’d town 
The bier of Atys, without any care 
Of what might come ; because supreme despair 
Had taken out the substance from the show 
Of the world’s business, and his thoughts were now 
In a great silence, which no mortal speech 
Kind, or unkind, might any longer reach. 

Meanwhile, with melancholy footsteps slow. 

Slow footsteps hinder’d by the general woe. 

Those hunters mount the murmurous marble stair 

i To the king’s palace/ 
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Here a tra^c situation is presented to the mind with simple 
grandeur, the outward details being so shown .through the 
minds of the persons in the drama^ that instead of serving 
merely as accessories and background to the picture, they give 
force and beauty to its main expression, add life to its life. 

In the fine poem of ^ the Siege of Constantinople,’ inspired by 
the old chronicler Villehardouin, the Lower Empire falls under 
the stroke of the Crusaders. We quote a gorgeous description 
of a Byzantian hunting-party, at which the Eqiperor Isaac, all 
unconscious of his approaching doom, seeks to beguile the 
weariness of State and power: — 

* The morrow morn 
At sunrise, to the sound of fife and horn, 

Byzantium’s spacious marble wharres, from stair 
To stair, with broider’d cloths, and carpets rare 
Of crimson sconfd and ri veil’d rough with gold, 

A train of swarthy servants spIFead and fold, 

For the proud treading of Imperial feet, 

Down to the granite pedestals ; where meet 

Thick myrtle boughs, and oleanders flush 

The green-lit lymph. There, little galleys push ' 

Their golden prows beneath the glossy dark 
Of laurel leaves ; and many a pleasure-bark 
Lolls in the sun, with streaming bandrol bright, 

And gorgeous canopies, that shut soft light 
Under soft shadow. Suddenly, shrill sounds 
The brazen music, and the baying hounds 
Drag sideways at the hunter’s hand. The drums 
Throb to the screaming trumpet. 


The Emperor. 


And forth comes 
Then his courtiers : then his slaves. 


At sunset, to the wilds beyond the waves 

They came : light revellers arm’d with bow and spear, 

Cinct for the chase, and gay with hunting gear. 

With silk pavilions gleam the lonely glens, 

Glad of their unaccustom’d denizens 

That shout across dark tracts of starry weather. 

To grassy tufts young grooms, light-laughing, tether 
Sleek-coated steeds. And, where the bubbled brooks 
Leap under rushy brinks, white-turban’d cooks 
In silver vessels plunge the purple wine. 

Within the tents, the lucid tables shine 
(Under soft lamps from burning pdours lit) 

With sumptuous viands ; and young wassailers sit. 
With heated faces femininely fair, 

And holiday arms thick-sheathed with jewels rare, 
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Babbling of battles. Bound the mountain lawn 
The sportive court leans, propped on skins of fawn, 

And quilts thick- velveted of foreign fur, 

Marten, and zibeline, and miniver, 

Brought bj the barbarous fair-hair’d folk that como 
Blithe from the north star, where they have their home 
Among the basalt rocks, and starry caves 
Stalactical, and walk upon the waves 
SandaU’d with steel. Low-sounding angelots 
Sprinkle light music in among the knots 
Of laughing boys that tinkle cups of gold 
Bound heaps of grapes, and rough-globed melons cold. 

And purple figs. There, down the glimmering green 
Half-naked dance, with tossing tambourine, 

Greek girls, whose dusht and panting limbs dash bare 
Across the purple glooms. 

At dawn, they dare 
The distant crags, and^storm the savage woods. 

Then, all day long, thro’ slumbrous solitudes 
Flit the sweet ghosts of glad and healthful sounds 
Scattered from fairy horns, and flying hounds : 

And, in and out, among the thickets lone 
The dazzling tumult darts ; as, one by one, 

Thro* bosk and brake, gay-gilded dragon flies 
Flash, and are gone. Whon mellow daylight dies. 
Well-pleased, they bear their shaggy burthen back 
To’ the silken camp, adown the mountain track, 

And roast the bristly boar ; and quaff and laugh. 

And sing, and ring the goblets gay ; till, half 
Drowsed, and half roused again by rosy wine, 

They drink, and wink, and sink at last supine 
On the fresh herbage by their watchfires red ; 

While the wind wakes the gloomy woods o'crlioad 
Unnoticed, and unnoticed, now and then, 

Sound distant roarings from the rocky glen. 

So pass the days, the nights : so pass the weeks, 

The months/ 

Weariness of crusading and the wholesome home spirit of 
* the silvery northern climes ; * the wandering scholars of the 
Middle Ages ; the spoiler strong in the rude justice of trial by 

combat; the Jew persecuted % the Christian, cursed with 
wealth ; power dangerous, hut still the ^irit of love clinging to 
human life, and looking upward in the life and deatli of J acque- 
line of Holland — are topics that we cite only to suggest the 
Various texture of the hook. The temper of the Reformation 
time is indicated by the story of the Pope who walked in Rome 
after his death, and saw how little he was missed, then went up to 

the gate of heaven, which he was required to open for himself 
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ivitK the key in his own keeping ; hut the only key he tried was 

that of a wine-cellar. Then Anabaptist Miinzer on the eve of 
execution pleads to Luther for the armies of the poor : ^ Place 
* for the peoples’ cause in which I fall.* In the next poem the 
people scatter the bones of an unjust and cruel duke. Italian 

diplomacy plots secret murders in the name of God; Vanini 
i^eaks bold thought in the Sorbonne, for which, in the name of 
God, he will be burnt alive after his tongue has been cut out. 

Mr. Lytton’s volumes, by the variety of their contents, invite 
to digression ; but we must abide by our first purpose, and be 
content if we have said enough to suggest a fair general esti- 
mate of their character. Faultless they are not, but the genius 

of the writer is unquestionable as its recognition has been slow. 
All poets learn their art by an admiring imitation of their pre- 
decessors. Milton himself told Dryden ‘ that Spenser was his 
‘ original.’ In all cases the questiop of the influence of poets 
on a poet can only be one of degree. There is the rhythm 
of our own time in Mr. Lytton’s verse, manifest sympathy 
with the genius of foremost men, tone of voice, trick of e^t- 

pression caught from communion with kindred singers, just as in 
life men reflect unconsciously familiar tones and turns of phrase 
from their near triends and household companions. But as wc 
turn the pages picture after picture forms itself before the 
mind,, always harmonious in colouring, grouped with artistic 
skill, and never without a trace of genius in the design. Mr. 
Lytton sings of his melancholy Spirit Queen, whom -he calls 

the mightiest Maker underneath the sun : 

* Yet never shall be satisfied the need 
Of her deep heart, nor her long tasks be done.’ 

He too is among the Makers — as we used to call our poets — 
who feel that they still have heights to climb. And he follows 
his art with a rare freedom from pretension, arrogating to him- 
self no praise for great designs, and giving himself no airs of 

the prophet, while in his unaffected strains there is tbf^ strength 
of true devotion to his art. He is one who has felt with 
Milton — though his own may be no bigh seat at tbe tabic of 
the poets — ‘ vmat religious, what glorious and magnificent use 
^ might be made of poetry, both in divine and human things.’ 
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Art. V. — Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of 

Field Marshal Arthur Duke of WMington, K.G. Edited 
by his Son, the Duke of W ELLINGTON, K.G. [In continua- 
tion of the former series.] Vols. L and II. 1819-1825. 
London: 1867. 

rpHE present Duke of Wellington is rendering a servicfe to 
the nation by con&uing the publication of that wonderful 
correspondence which is the fittest and most lasting monument 

to his illustrious father. The two volumes of ^e New Series 
now before us embritee a period of seven years, from the 
beginning of 1819 to the end of 1825. This was an im- 
portant period in the history of Europe and of the great 
Duke. It witnessed the resumption of his career as a poli- 
tician and a civil administrator; a career which was not to 
terminate until ho had established himself as the umpire of 

parties, the Mentor of cabinets, and the trusted counsellor of 
his sovereign in every critical emergency. It included the 
Congress of Laybach, the Congress of Verona, the Spanish 
revolutionary war, the French expedition into Spain, the 
accession of Canning to the Foreign Office, the English re- 
cogmtion of the Spanish colonies, and the open separation of 
Fnglish policy from that of the Holy Alliance. It included also 

seasons of distress, both agricultural and commercial, in Eng- 
land of disaffection and insubordination among the labouring 
classes, and of settled discontent among the Koman Catholics. 
The^ situatipn of Fngland was eminently critical; she had 
strained her energies to the utmost tension, and expended her 
resources almost to the verge of exhaustion in fighting the long 
battle of Europe against French Imperialism. Out of that 
terrible conflict she had emerged, covered indeed with glory 
and honour, but maimed and marred with scars innumerable. 
The Government, aristocratic in its spirit and composition, had 
taxed the courage and patience of a people which does not like 

war much and likes taxation less. Battles were won and 
triumphs achieved, which as often excited sorrow as joy in the 
minds of a large portion of English subjects. The cost of the 

glory had been prodigious ; t& suffering of the bulk of the 
people had been acute ; the cause for vmich their blood and 
treasure had been shed was represented by demagogues and 
believed by cls^ses above the vulgar to be the cause of con- 
tinental despotism ; the government of their own country the 
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leaders of the mob described as a species of despotism also. 
No wonder that the halo which had at first shone round the head 

of the victorious commander had ))ecome dim, and the shouts 
which had welcomed the return of the English Generalissimo 
of the allied army from the occupation of Paris had been 
succeeded by a sullen silence. 

The heart of the nation was ill at ease. Nor were its re- 
lations to foreign countries much more auspicious. While 
a large section of the English people believed that their 

Government was conspiring with the sovereigns of the Holy 
Alliance to fix closer the fetters of despotism on the nations 
of Eurime, England was steadily but slowly disentangling 

herself from the meshes of a connexion which was consistent 
neither with her political interests nor with the genius of her 
institutions. Thus the English Government was an object of 
suspicion both to its own people and to foreigners for conduct 

which was understood by neither. * And it was through the 
Duke of Wellington, the man, who, in the estimation of his 
countrymen, was regarded as the champion and organ of 
continental despots, that England conveyed to the assembled 
sovereigns at Verona her determination to separate herself 
from the policy of the Allies. Nothing in the history of 
modem politics so clearly shows the magnitude of contempor-' 

ary errors as the misapprehensions entertained both by con- 
tinental statesmen and the mass of English writers regarding 
the language and conduct of the Duke of Wellington during the 
negotiations of 1822 . Of the many who misinterpreted mem, 
none misinterpreted them more than M. de Chateaubriand. 
According to him, ^ le pl^nipotentiaire Anglais croyait encore 
^ commander a Waterloo,’ and was animated only by a desire 

to thwart and humiliate France. And the sentiments enter- 
tained by Chateaubriand were shared more or less by the 
representatives of all the Great Powers. They did not -compre- 
hend the situation of England. They suspected her of prose- 
cuting a sordid policy of selfish isolation for the sake of 
commercial aggrandisement. They suspected her of hating 
and envying France. They accused her of intrigue, Machia- 
vellism, and treachery. They did not care to understand the 
doctrine or the practice of Parliamentary re^onsibility, nor 
could they see how impossible it was for any English Govern- 
ment to embark in a policy of aggressive alliances opposed to 
the feelings of the English people. The communication of 
England’s independent policy was not exactly the duty which 
the Duke of Wellington would have deliberately preferred 
to undertake had the option of refusing it been left to him. 
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Although the Duke had an innate aversion to a national in- 
terference in the domestic quarrels of any foreign country, he 

had a greater aversion to the. Jacobinism which, temporarily 
repressed in France, was threatening in Italy, rampant in 
Spain, and neither inactive nor unpopular in England. He 

was deeply impressed with the importance of maintaining the 
basis of the alliance which had brought about the triumphs and 
the peace of 1814. He looked with dislike on the usurpation of 
the Cortes in the Peninsula, and he had no sympathy with the 

aspirations of the Spanish colonies in Soulh America. He 
entertained a sentiment stronger than that of dislike to the 
schemes of the Keformers in England. With these prejudices 
and antipathies it might have been supposed that he would 
respond to the project of the Emperor Alexander to suppress 
the Spanish Kevoluiion by force, would animate the less violent 
counsels of Austria by his cordial sympathy, and give to the 

Legitimist Ministry of France his strongest support. Evi- 
dently tills had been expected £rom him. But those who had 
formed tliesc expectations were doomed to be disapj^ointed. 
As we shall see, he chilled the ardent purpose of the Czar to 
put down the revolutionary government of Spain by marching 
an army through France to the Pyrenees. He confirmed 
Austria in her attitude of neutral inactivity. He opposed the 

schemes of the French Ministers and drove them to the neces- 
sity of invading Spain alone. In pursuing this line he must 
have sacrificed his own prepossessions to his sense of duty and 
patriotism. But to sacrifice his own wishes and prejudices to 
duty was a task which habit had long made easy to Wellington. 
And he lived to see the fhiits of the policy which he had con- 
sented to adopt. It staved off a general war which, in the 

existing temper of Europe, would have shaken every European 
crown; and in a few years the momentary triumph of the 
Duke of Angoulemc was succeeded by the humiliation of the 
cause he went forth to defend. 

An important event happened in 1822. On August 12th, 
Lord Londonderry, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, com- 
mitted suicide, in a paroxysm of madness which was at least 

partly due to over-work, and of which he had previously ex- 
hibited unmistakeable. symptoms. He had been the repre- 
sentative of England at the Congress of Vienna, and was 
designated for the same post at the Congress of Verona. Lord 
Liverpool was Premier; a man whose quiet deportment and 
oratoncal deficiencies have prevented full justice from being 
done to his sound judgment, wise moderation, and strong 

persistency of purpose. With that anxiety for the public 
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interests which comes out in the present correspondence no 
less clearly than his fidelity to his party and his mends. Lord 

Liverpool felt that this was an opportunity for strengthening 
his Cabinet which ought not to be neglected. There was 
one man in England more capable of giving it strength in 
the House of Commons than any other man; and that was 
Canning. Canning, indeed, had been offered and had ac- 
cepted the high post of Governor- General of India; he 
had made his arrangements for leaving England, and had 

been entertained at a farewell dinner by his old constituents 
ait Liverpool. But to send the first orator in England out 
to India, and leave the Treasury benches without a champion 
in the House of Commons, was a waste of power utterly 
inconsistent with the Piemier’s sound common sense. Lord 
Liverpool determined that Canning should hold the seals of 
the Foreign Office, if it were possible. One difficulty stood 

in the way. The King disliked Canning. Probably (as Sir 
H. Bulwer suggests) there lay at the bottom of this dislike 
fiomething of an antipathy to ^ literary ’ statesmen. The King 
had been intimate with two eminent public men of literary 
reputation, Sheridan and Francis ; and what he had known of 
these was not very likely to inspire him with respect for the 
class to which they belonged. But Canning was guilty of a 
far graver offence than that of writing parodies and epigrams. 
He had been a partisan of Queen CaroliDe. This was tanta- 
mount to defying the King outright, and the King thought 
himself bound so to regard his conduct. Lord Liverpool was 
extremely perplexed between unwillingness to offend his 
Majesty and a desire to secure Canning’s aid in the Cabinet. 
Moreover, he was himself in a very embarrassing position. He 

had given personal offence to the King by opposing his Ma- 
jesty’s wishes respecting Mr. Sumner. The King had taken 
upon himself to appoint that gentleman (afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester) to a canonry at Windsor, The appointment was 

in the gift of the Prime Minister, and Lord Liverpool abso- 
lutely refused to submit to the King’s interference. He even 
resigned office on the question; and George IV. was most 
reluctantly compelled to give way. The following very re- 
markable letter relates to this transaction : — 

* As I told you at Walmer,* writes the Duke to the Premier as far 
back as Octo&r, 1821, ‘the King has never forgiven your opposi- 
tion. . . . This feeling has influenced every action of his life in 
relation to his Government from that moment; and I believe to 
more than one of us he avowed that his objection to Mr. Oanuinp: 
was that his accession to the Government was peculiarly desirable to 
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you. Nothing can be more unjust, or more unfair, than this feeling; 
and as there is not one of year colleagues who did not highly 
approve of what you did respecting Mr. Sumner, so is there not 
one of them who would not suffer with you all the consequences 
of that act. 

‘ It must not be forgotten, however, that we have a duty imposed 
upon ns which was never thrown upon any of our predecessors. 

*The question for us is not, Whether we shall bear with many 
inconveniences and evils resulting from the King*8 habits and 

character, and which none of our predecessors ever bore, or make 
way for others equally capable with ourselves of carrying on the 
public service? but, Whether we shall bear all that we have to 
endure, or give up the government to the Whigs and Radicals, or, in 

other words, the country in all its relations, to irretrievable ruin?' 
(Vol. i. p. 195.) 

After an ckpression of opinion bo much in accordance with 
bis own, Lord Liverpool naturally looked for the support of 

the Duke s influence with iris Koyal master. The King was 
very obstinate; but if anyone could overcome his obstinacy 
it was the Duke. And tlie Duke was quite ready to make the 
attempt when the opportunity presented itself. Accordingly 
in the following September he put forward all his diplomatic 
address in reconciling the King’s mind^.tq this obnoxious 
appointment. Sir H. Bulwer tells a very dramatic story of an 
interview between the King and his friend Arthur, which, we 
fear, must be added to the category of ^ events which never 
* happened.’ Indeed, it is hardly likely that the Duke, who 
had as strong a sentiment of self-respect as of' ll^alty, would 
have exposed himself to the chance of a persoi^ |«ebuif. More- 
over, he strongly disliked ‘ scenes.’ As il^happened, he found 
his moUes aditiis to the King in another way, which saved him 

equally from the irksomeness of personal solicitation and the 
annoyance of a personal refusal. He was confined to his bed 
by a seasonable illness. The King wrote to him through the 
agency of a confidential friend, and the Duke, profiting by the 
permission, replied by letter. In this letter the Duke says : — 

‘1 have alreadj detailed to the geutleman whom your Majesty 
was so kind as to send to me, my reasons for thinking that it 

was desirabi^, and would contribute |) 0 ;^your Miyesty’s ease and 
comfort to admit Mr. Canning into ybur councils in the situation 
recently filled by Lord Loodondelrryb These reasons are shortly, 
that this gentleman’s talents and' abilities are much considered, 
and the continuance of his presence in the House of Commons 
is anxiously desired by many of the best friends of the Govern- 
^ ^rnent, whose support would probably be lost if advantage were 
taken of this opportunity of introducing him into your 

^ Majesty’s councils ; that I am convinced he will serve your Majesty 
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in that situation with ability, zeal, and fidelity, and will give your 
Majority satisfaction ; tliat his principles and opinions are in all the 

main points of your Majesty’s policy, domestic as well as foreign, 
the same ns those of your other servants ; aud that there is no other 
arrangement which will not leave the Government in a state of 
inefiicioncy in one or more of its departments, wJiich will be felt in 

tlie next session of Parliament, and will greatly disturb and annoy 
your Majesty,’ (Vol. i. p. 274.) . 

He then proceeds quietly but tiruily to put aside the objec- 
tions which had been urged on public grounds against Can- 
ning’s appointment by Lords Eldon and Sidmouth. Having* 
done this, he concludes by this sensible notice of the objec- 
tions -w'hich rested on the King’s personal antipathy to Mr. 

Canning : — 

‘ I come now to consider that which is the most important point 
of all in this question — your Majesty’s feelings— and 1 assure your 
Majesty that I do so with that interest and dutiful affection by 
which I am bound to your Majesty in every manner in which a 
subject can so feel towards his Sovereign, Your Majesty” conceives 
that Mr. Canning has offended yon, and that yoiir Majesty’s honour 
requires that you should resent this offence. If 1 were to consider 
such a question as between two individuals, as 1 have just done 
in relation to the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Canning, I might be 
of opinion that the public interests and the public duties of .those 
individuals would render it necessary that their private feelings 
upon such a question should be laid aside, and that the offence, for 
the benefit of all parties, should be buried in oblivion. But in a 
case in which the offender is a subject, and the offence given is 
towards the Sovereign, I can have no doubt upon the subject. The 
lionour of your Majesty consists in acts of mercy and grace, and 
I am convinced that your Majesty’s honour is most safe in extending 
your grace and favour to Mr. Canning upon this occasion if the 
arrangement in coiiteinplatioii is beneficial to your Majesty’s service. 

‘ I really believe, as I have before told your Majesty, that Mr, 
Canning never intended to do anything displeasing to your Majesty, 
and 1 feel assured that he would be too happy to explain any part of 
his conduct which might have bad that effect. But I confess that I 
doubt that any explanation would be satisfactory to your Majesty, 
and 1 am quite certain that the call for it, or even the admission of 
it, would not be so consistent with your Majesty’s dignity, and 
would not give such ease to your Majesty’s mind, as the act of royal 
grace which I have taken the liberty of suggesting.’ (Vol. i. pp. 
275, 276.) 

The Duke’s success in this negotiation elicited the following 

letter from Lord Liverpool : — 

‘ Coombe Wood, Sopt. flth, 1822. 

* Mt dear Duke, — It will be a relief to your mind and a satisfac- 
tion to you to hear that 1 have received the King’s letters respecting 

VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXI. ‘K 
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Canning i and I am of opinion tliat they ought to answer every 
purpose we can desire. I am most truly sensible of the value of 

your services and assistance upon this important crisis, without 
which it never might have been brought to such a result.* (Vol. i. 
p. 279.) 

The King, too, was reconciled to the appointment, and grate- 
fiil for the way in which it had been brought about. This is 
his Majesty’s letter : — 

' Carlton House, 4 p.m., Sept 13th, 1822. 

* My dear Friend, — I am glad to find by my friend that you are 
better to-day ; and I hope and trust that the indisposition is nearly 
over, 

* Lord Liverpool has just been with me, and the affair respecting 
Canning may be considered as concluded. The reason given for the 
delay was what you kindly sent to me this morning, namely, the 
sentiment expressed relative to my letter, which cither you, or I, 

should have settled in five minutes. I was glad to find that there 
was no other crotchet or proposition behind. Thus ends the last 
calamity ; my reliance is on you, my friend, be watchful therefore. 
God bless you. 

‘Your sincere friend, 

‘G.R.* (Vol. i. p. 284.) 

After Canning was named Secretary of State, the Duke of 
Wellington was appointed to the office which had been de- 
signed for Lord Londonderry, that of English Plenipotentiary 
at V erona. This mutual relation implies a mutual understand- 
ing betw'een the two men on the leading questions of foreign 
policy. The Duke, when he was using his best endeavours to 
secure for Canning the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, was 
aware that the man whose elevation he was planning would 
soon be the Minister from wdiom he himself was to receive 
instructions. He must therefore have believed that on the great 
subjects which would come before the Congress there w^ould 
be a general harmony of opinion between himself and his chief. 
And such, in point of fact, was the case. There may not 
have been entire and perfect accordance of theory and specu- 
lation between the Duke and Mr, Canning ; but the dif- 
ferences for a considerable time were only differences of degree, 
and did not affect the essential character of the policy to which 
both of them gave their adhesion. 

The Memorandum issued by Mr. Canning to the Plenipo- 
tentiary touched mainly on the affairs of Turkey and Bussia, 
Spain and her colonies, Italy and Austria, and the Slave Trade. 
The efforte of England were to be directed to preventing a 
war between Bussia and the Porte, by obtaining for the former 
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Power sucli indemnities as she was reasonably entitled to for 
the infractions of existing engagements committed by the 
Turkish Government in its war with Greece. In this war 
England was not to interfere beyond the limit of good offices, 
or the ordinary recognition of any r^ular Gt)vernment that 

might be established in the Morea. With respect to Spain, 
she was to abstain from any interference with the internal 
government of that country. With respect to the Spanish 

colonies, the right of the English Government to recognise 
the independence of those in which the conflict was over, 
Spain having failed to recover her supremacy, and to establish 
commercial relations with the others, was to be asserted. On 

the Slave Trade, the British Plenipotentiary was to urge 

strongly upon the assembled monarchs the necessity of a 
general and systematic agreement for suppressing it. 

The Duke took Paris on his way. When he arrived therft, 
he found that Prance had an army of 100,000 men posted on 
the Spanish frontier, on the pretext of keeping a cordon 
sauitaire, and ready to inarch on the shortest notice. This 
cordon was really intended, not to keep out the yellow fever, 
but Red Jacobinism. Parties and Ministers were divided in 
opinion as to the way in which this army should be employed. 
M. de Montmorency, an Ultra-Royalist, who had learned 
from his experience of revolutions no other lesson but to hate 
tliem, was for taking measures ndth a high hand and reinstate 
iiig the Spanish monarch in supreme power. M, de Villt^le, 

who, less enthusiastic and precipitate, still dreaded the con- 
tagion of revolutionary principles, was puzzled how to act 
without embroiling both France and Europe in war, and 
how to withdraw without compromising the honour of his 
country. Both parties and both Ministers were anxious to 
obtain the opinion, and, if possible, the assistance, of the Allies. 
If the Allies gave material aid, tlie ultimate success of the 
expedition was assured. The Cortes would be subjugated in 
Spain, and the Revolutionary party in France. If they gave 
their moral support, or even a simple assent,. the grave respon- 
sibility of invading a foreign country would be shared with 

those who connived at it. In a conference at Paris, on his 
way to Verona, the Duke was sounded by the President of the 
Council on the policy of England. The Duke thus describes 
his own reply : — 

‘ I told M. de VillMe that it would be quite impossible for us to 
declare beforehand wliat would be our conduct upon any hypo- 
thetical case. 1 did not think that if 1 were in his situation I would 

beforehand advise the King of France to go to war in case the King 
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of Spain was deposed or murdered ; much less would I advise whnt 
line the King of Great Britain ought to adopt in case of the occur- 
rence of such a war. ' I did not think that any Government could 
adopt such a measure, and 1 was quite certain that ours could not, 
which was liable to be called to account for its conduct at eveiy 
moment. I beside stated that a declaration of this kind, to bo of 
any use, must be public, and that I thought the Spani^h Govern- 
ment would have some reason to complain if the Congress were 
formally to adopt a measure founded upon a supposition that they 

might depose or murder th^ir King and his Royal family, or that 
they might invade France without cause.’ (Vol. i. p. 293.) 

We shall see how strictly he conformed to his instructions, 
and kept to the policy of non-intervention. His rank and 
fame gave him opportunities of frequent conversation with the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia. Of these he availed himself 
to speak with a plain and genuine frankness which sounded 

Strange in the circles of*high diplomacy. 'VJI^hether it was 
his inaptitude to gloze in diplomatic j)hrase, and to spin fine 
cobwebs of policy, or bis persistent dunning on the Anglo- 
Austrian Debt, that provoked Metternich to nickname him a 
‘ Big Baby,’ we know not. Chateaubriand spoke of him in 
other terms, and saw in his firm opposition to the French policy 
nothing but a deepseated hatred of Prance. Certainly, neither 
Minister nor Czar could extort from him an opinion in favour 
of either of the two projects which the Russian Monarch and 
the French Ministers, respectively, had at heart — a joint 
menace to, or a separate invasion of, Spain. While at Vienna 
the Duke had a long conversation with the Russian Emperor, 
of which he wrote to Canning thus: — 

* After tlie usual cordial rcccptioo of myself, and inquiries about 

my health, and some conversation respecting the late Marquis of 
. Londonderry, for whose loss his Imperial Majesty expressed the 
deepest sorrow, his Imperial Majesty went immediately into the 
state of affairs in Spain. He said that he considered tliat country 
as the head-quarters of revolution and of Jacobinism; that the King 
and Royal Family were in the utmost danger; and tliat so long as 
the revolution in that country should be allowed to continue, every 
country in Europe, and France in particular, was unsafe. He then 

contended that the case of Naples was a precedent entirely appli- 
cahlo to the case of Spain. That in both cases there was danger to 
their neighbours froih whnt was passing in the interior of the 
country ; and that the Sovereign of each had called for assistance ; 

the Sovereign of Spain repeatedly. 

‘ His Imperial Majesty then stated that he was apprehensive that 
Great Britain, by her objections, would prevent tlm good that might 
be done in Spain. 

‘I told him that it was certainly true that we had insuperable 
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ohjt^ctions to interfere in the internal concerns of any country. 
That we considered that we had no such right, excepting in a case 
jD which there should be danger to ourselves from what was passing 
in tlie interior of such country. That consideration of prudence or 
policy might induce us to place danger to our ally on the same line 
with danger to ourselves; but that such a case was similar to any 
other case of alliance. That we felt besides thut we could not 
interfere witli advantage to the country in question. That we had 
tried the experiment once in relation to Sicily in a period of war, 
when our troops were the garrison of that island, and we had found 
that the institutions of the country impeded the measures necessary 
for its defence. That we established that which we thought the 
best of constitutions, viz. a government by a parliament, constituted 
on the principles of that in Great Britain, without its supposed 
abuses ; but that this government failed in all the duties and pur- 
jjoses of government, even to a greater degree than that which had 
preceded it; and that very soon it had been found necessary to 
destroy this busied constitution us the other had been destroyed. 
That with us werefore it had become a principle not to interfere in 
the internal v'joncerns of any foreign country excepting in a case of 
neco.ssity, being convinced that we could not interfere with advan- 
tage to siioli country, or with honour to ourselves. 1 added, that 
these principles were not to be considered as growing out of our 
parliamentary constitution. That in my opinion they ought to be 
the guide of all govermnents, be their constitutions what they might. 

But that I was about to* mention one reason for refusing to interfere, 
which was the consequence of our peculiar system of government, 
viz. that tlie moment his Majesty should be advised to become a 
party to an interference in the internal concerns of any country, the 

Parliament liad, and would exercise, the right of discussing all the 
measures a(loi>ted in relation to that country, which would not be 
very desirable to those concerned.’ .... 

* ni.s Imperial Majesty then said that he did not think that France 
could be relied upon for such an operation as that which he had in 
contemplation. . . . That French troops might form a part of 
the army lo be employed, but that the great force must be one 
in whu»e loyally and military qualities complete confidence can 
be reposed ; and his Imperial Majesty evidently pointed at his own 
troops. 

* I asked his Imperial Majesty whether he had any data by which 
he could form a judgment respecting the opinion of the French 
Government upon the question of allowing an Allied army to pass 
through France, and making France the basis of an operation upon 
Spain ? His Imperial Maje.sty answered that he had not a doubt 
that they would not object; but that he had made it a rule to 
have no communication with the French Government excepting in 
concert with his Allies, and that he could not say that he was 
informed. 

‘ I then told bis Imperial Maje.sty that T was informed upon that 

point. That on my way through Paris I had considered it my duty 
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to speak to M. de Vill^le and to the King respecting their position 
in. relation to Spain, and to inquire what, tlio^ intended to do with 

the troops which they had collected upon the Spanish frontier ; and 
that I bad found that those troops were collected with a view to 
observe what was going on. in Spain, to protect the frontier from 
insult, and eventually to act as circumstances might render neces- 
sary. That the French Government considered that certain events 
might render necessary a war between the two countries, such as 
the murder or deposition of the King, or any insult or attack upon 
the French frontier ; and that in such a case they should consider 
the question as one exclusively French, and not only should not 
require assistance, but should refuse to receive it, and even resist its 
approach, if such assistance was to be in the shape of troops to 
be marched through France.’ (Vol. i. pp. 343-6.) 

Thus it will be seen that the Duke took the best course for 
preserving the peace of Europe, by discouraging not only a 
wanton invasion of Spain, but also an unsolicited assisUince to 
Prance. Nor was his influence thrown awaj^. Later he 
writes from Verona: — 

‘ The conversation which I had with the Emperor of Russia at 

Vienna, and which I reported to you in detail in my despatch of the 
4th of October, lias certainly had the effect of tranquillising the 
Emperor of Russia; and it appears from a conversation which I had 
with his Imperial Majesty a few days ago that he has laid aside all 
notion of an attack upon Spain, and that he was prepared to attend 
to what the French Ministers had to suggest in respect to the 
relative position of France and Spain.’ (Vol, i. p. 408.) 

At this time M. de Montmorency had laid before the 
Congress a formal note, concluding with queries respecting the 
attitude of the allied Courts in the event of a rupture between 
the two countries. 

‘ In my answer’ (the Duke says) ‘ I shall review our line of con- 
duct since April 1820, and contrast it with theirs ; and shall very 
civilly decline to engage ourselves to adopt any measure beforehand, 

and till we shall have a full knowledge of all the circumstances 
which have occurred between the two countries. I propose, besides, 
to point out to them that, considering the relative position of the 
two countries, it is not probable that Spain will declare against them 
if they explain as they ought the meaning and object of their corps 
of observation, and make «ome allowance for the effervescence of 
men’s minds in Spain in a state of revolution and civil war.* (Vol. i. 
p. 409.) 

The propositions submitted by the French Ministers shook 
tbe fickle mind of Alexander into its former bellicose dis- 
^sition. He became anxious to conclude a treaty with 
France, and declared his intention to march an army through 
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Germany into Piedmont^ in order to assist France if it were 
threatened by a Jacobin movement from within, or required 

assistance against Spain abroad. Again the Duke betook 
himseif to the task of cooling this inflammable temperament, 
pointing out the danger to which the Emperor would 
expose France, and the difficulties in which he would involve 
himself by a persistence in this plan. His own experience of 
Spain and Spanish character doubtless gave greater weight to 
his counsels than the Emperor was disposed to admit openly. 

On one occasion the following dialogue occurred : — 

* Emperor, Nothing can be worse, or more destitute of resources, 
than ccH gens let. 

‘ Duke, Sir, if you think your cause is just, and think you have 
the means of attacking Spam, do so. But, whatever may be the 
strength of the Spanish army, or the state of the Spanish resource, 
do not suppose that you have to deal with such a country as Naples. 

The country isptrong, immense in extent, thinly peopled, and many 
strongholds to be taken and kept from a people capable of defending 
them. 

* Emperor, I would attack them with the French army, and move 

mine and others to the support, if wanted. 

^ Duke, If your Majesty will give me leave, I will tell you what 
I would do if I were the Spanish general opposed to the invading 
force, and 1 think you will be convinced there is but little chance of 

military success, and none oi' any political I'esult.’ 

He had two powerful though unavowed and somewhat incon- 
sistent partisans in his pacific counsels. Austria and Prussia 

had reason to fear the ascendancy which Alexander would 
acquire if, at the head of a great army, he dictated the terms 
of future intercourse between France and Spain. This pro- 
bable result of Muscovitish interference counterbalanced the 
advantage which they saw in distracting the Czar’s attention 
from the politics of Eastern Europe. So the Austrian and 
Prussian Ministers did what their knowledge of diplomatic 

forms enabled them to do. They gave an apparent suppoit to 
the French propositions, couched in tenns which denoted but a 
lukewarm intention of ultimate co-operation with French 
views. So thoroughly did Chateaubriand discern this, that he 
did not hesitate to speak of Austria as the partisan of England. 
Sjieaking of the conferences with the Hepresentatives the 
Duke says: — 

♦In the different meetings of the same kind with this which I 
have attended I have never yet been witness to so much difficulty 
and embarrassment as there has been in the discussion of this 
Spanish question. ... I hope that we shall get through these diffi- 
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cultics in a creditable manner, and that we may be able to maintain 
the peace of the world.* (Vol. i. p. 460.) 

Strange as it would have sounded in the ears of many 
^Englishmen in 1822, there was no one statesman more anxious 
to secjLirc the peace of the world than the conqueror of 

Napoleon. When it became necessary to discuss formally the 
French note, the plenipotentiaries of the Northern Powers 
tried to allure their English colleague into a promise of active 
co-operation against Spain by exaggerated representations of 
the danger with which public order was threatened by the 
Cortes and the Liberals. The Duke firmly replied ; — 

‘ The great object of his Majesty’s foreign policy is to preserve 

peace among nations, and he feels the most anxious interest for the 
happiness of his Most Cliristian Majesty, and the honour of his 
Government; and it would bo his desire to allay that irritation, but 
his Government cannot but feel that to make any declaration on any 

of the three points referred tor by his Excellency without a previous 
accurate knowledge of all the circumstances which have occurred 
between the two countries, would be not only premature and unjust, 
but would probably be unavailing, and would in fact deprive his 
Majesty of the power of discussing and deciding upon the measures 
of his own Government in this affair hereafter, when he should 
be better informed. . . 

‘ Ilis Majesty therefore considers any rupture by Spain, or any 
measure on her part which may render necessary the immediate 
discontinuance^ of diplomatic relations by France, very improbable, 
and as his Majesty is quite unacquainted with what has i>assed 
between Frauce and tipaiii since the month of April 1820, and as his 
Government cannot know upon what grounds his Most Christian 
Majesty’s Government may think proper to discontinue the diplo- 
matic relations of France with Spaiti, or upon what grounds war 
may break out between the two countries, it is impossible for them 
now to pronounce what advice they should consider it their duty to 
give to his Majesty in case either or both of these events should 
occur.* (Vol. i. pp. 500, 501.) 

Ultimately when the three Northern Powers joined with 
Prance in sending letters of remonstrance and reproof to 
Madrid, the Duke contented himself with refusing the co- 
operation of England, and sent to the Congress a Protest, 
which concluded in the following terms : — 

* But his Majesty’s Government are of opinion that to animadvert 
upon the internal transactions of an independent State, unless such 
transactions affect the essential interests of his Majesty!s subjects, is 
inconsistent with those principles on which his Majesty has invari- 
ably acted in all questions relating to the internal concerns of other 
countries ; that such animadversions, if made, must involve his 
. Majesty in serious responsibility if they should produce ahy effect, 
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and must irritate if they should not ; and that if addressed, as pro- 
posed, to the Spanish Government, are likely to be injurious to her 
Wst interests, and to produce the worst consequences upon the 
probable discussions between France and Spain. The King’s Govern- 
ment must therefore decline to advise his ^Majesty to hold a common 
language with his Allies upon-this occasion.* . (Vol. i. p. 559.) 

It is superfluous to add that the most sarcastic comments 
were evoked from M. de Chateaubriand by the paragraph 
< unless such transactions affect the essential interests' of Uis 
^ Majesty’s subjects.’ Could not the Continental nations, 
forsooth, have ‘ essential interests ’ as much as England ? Did 
England suppose that France had no essential interests ; inte- 
rests more lofty and more essential than new markets for her 
wares and her silks ? Was it nothing that, in the ^ suppression 
‘ of a revolutionary movement, France would redeem the 
‘ honour of her flag, and regain her^ place among the greatest 

* and most powerful nations ? ’ This was, in truth, the avowed 
object of Vill^le, and the real object of Chateaubriand and the 
war party in France. They desired not only to put down a 

Jacobinical insurrection, but to efface the memory of Waterloo, 
and restore the military glory of their country. About this time 
Chateaubriand wrote in the following strain to Vill^le : * J’ai 

* vu avee une extreme satisfaction qtic la France donnera 

^ encore des lois a I’Europe, quand elle sera bien conduitc. 

* cn profit ant des esperances quo notre force renaissante com- 

* mciice A inspircr de toutes parts.’ Altliougli the Duke had 

withheld the assent of England to the j)roposed action of the 
Great Powers, he was not satisfied with his success. For he 
discovered his effectual discouragement of Alexander’s march 
into Germany had removed one of the cliief terrors of Austria, 
and had inclined her to side with Kussia. To the end of the 
Congress, the Pussian Monarch retained his original pre- 
possession in favour of invading Spain by a Continental, other 
than a French army. In the Duke’s last interview with him, 
the Emperor said, ‘ By far the best thing was to interfere by 
^ means of a good army,’ and at the same time added that the 
French army was not to be depended on ^ for discipline or 

^ efficiency.’ After all, the wishes, intentions, consultations 
and protocols of the Three Powers ended in what Chateaubriand 
calls ‘ trois notes innocentes.’ The Kussian army did not 
march through Germany ; was not posted in Piedmont ; was 
not sent to strengthen the cordon sanitaire at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. There was no joint invasion of Spain. The Great 
Powers remonstrated, M. do Montmorency was superseded, 
and M. de Chateaubriand succeeded him. Later, the French 
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army invaded Spain 3 and won from the . Cortes an • easy ' 
triumph ; but as evanescent, sterile, and illusory as the Duke 
had prophesied it must be. Looking back to the negotiations 
of 1822 how poor and barren must the French statesmen of 1831 
have thought the efforts and anicieties of their predecessors ! 

But if neither Canning nor the Duke carried their disagree- 
ment from the French policy towards Spain beyond the limits 
of remonstrance, on another .field of diplomacy they showed a 
more active and independent conduct. The Spanish colonies 
had long been in a state of revolt against Spain. In Buenos 
Ayres the revolt had been quite successful. In many of the 
other colonies it was more &an half successful. In none of 

them did there appear a chance of the complete restoration of 
Spanish supremacy. The war might linger on for a longer or 
a shorter time, disfigured and disgraced by ferocious cruelties 
and ferocious reprisals ; but ultimately the colonies must win 
their independence. In this state of things what was England 
to do ? Englishmen had long traded with these revolted colonies. 
English ships carried merchandise in and out of ports imper- 
fectly blockaded, subject to the risks usually incident to neutral 
traffic. English merchantmen had been chased and plundered 
by Spanish pirates under the guise of privateers, and under 
the pretext of contraband of war. A vast continent fertile in 
natural resources was shut out from the benefits of capital and 
speculation. Nor was this all. There were gotnl grounds for 
believing that a secret understanding existed between the 

Govemihent of the French King and the Royalist party in 
Spain, in accordance with which French aid was to be bought 
by the surrender of some of the Spanish colonies. A compact 
of tills kind was too offensive both to English interests and 
English notions of independence not to be effectually thwarted. 
The keen and rapid intelligence of Canning saw at a glance 
the double blow which a recognition of these dependencies 
would strike at Spanish intolerance and French aggrandise- 
ment. England might be unable to cope with France backed 
by the Northern Powers in the Spanish Peninsula; but she 
could prevent the annexation of the great American Pn)vinoeB 

to the French Kingdom, In a; private letter Canning writes 
to the Duke at Verona ; — 

* My single despatch of this day says all that I have to say to you 
on public matters ; and 1 will not tax your patience by repeating 
and enlaiging upon the topics of that despatch in a private letter. 
Only this: every day convinces me more and more, that in the 
present state of the world, in the present state of the Peninsula, and 

in the present state of this country, the American questions are out 
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of all proportion more important to us than the European, and if we 
do not seize and turn them to our advantage in time, we shall rue the 
loss of an opportunity never, never to be recovered.* (Vol. i. p. 511.) 

But the Duke was more hesitating than Canning: He 
suspected and disliked the whole tissue of French intrigue; 

but he as much disliked the persons and the principles of the 
Colonial insurgents. He was wholly averse to an immediate 
recognition of Colombia. He saw in it no advantage to 
EngUsh interests. 

* I consider it a point of honour ^ (ho* wrote) * that we should not 
be in a hurry to recognise that independence, and that the measure 
should be forced upon us by circumstances rather tlian we should 

seek for occasions to adopt it. My reasons are to be found, first, in 
the origin t>f the disputes with the colonies; secondly, in our various 
offers of mediation; thirdly, in our intercourse with them; fourthly, 
in our treaties with Spain ; and lastly, in the assistance which 

British subjects have given to establish^their independence. . . • 
confess that I don’t see in what manner the recognition of the 
independence of any colony will at all relieve us from our difficulties 
in our questions with Spain. These questions will still depend upon 

peace or war. Indeed they will come to be questions of war. Spain 
may fairly say, *‘We allowed you to trade with our rebellious 
colonies, and, as far as was in our powei*, wc did not molest your 
commerce ; but now that you have by treaty recognised the inde- 
pendence of Colombia, we withdraw that permis.sion ; and we give 
you notice that wo will capture all ships which trade with our 
dominions in South America.** You are then at war; and for 
what ? . . . 

‘ I therefore have always been for going as far as was necessary, 
and never further; and for justify! ig to Spain and the Allies each 
particular case. By so doing, we shall stand as we ought to do in 
the eyes of the world. If we go further, we shall lose our character 
for justice and forbearance, which after all is what constitutes our 
power.’ (Vol. i. pp. 516, 517.) 

Although he was disposed to defer till the latest moment the 

recognition of any of these colonies, and then accord it only on 
the achievement of such success as would make refusal of the 
right unjustifiable, he allowed his own views of jKdicy to be 
modified by the opinions of the Premier and the exigencies of 

the administration. In 1824 Lord Liverpool addressed the 

following letter to him ; — 

* Fife House, Dec. Sfch, 1824. 

‘ My dear Duke, — I did not receive your letter till just before I 
was going out yesterday. 

*In answer to the latter part-of it, 'I can only assure you most 
truly that nothing could give me more sincere pain, privately or 

publicly, than your separation from any cause from the Government 
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‘ It iB'virith the deepest regret that I differ with you on the subject 
of Spanish America; but I can most truly say that my opinion has 
not been hastily formed, and that I am conscientiously convinced, 
that if wo allow these new States to consolidate their system and 
their policy with the United States of America, it will in a very f'eiv 
years prove fatal to our greatness, if not endanger our safety. 

‘ I am quite aware that the King has strong prejudices on this 
subject ; I am very sorry for it ; but 1 am satisfied that they origi- 
nate partly iu mistake as to tlie origin of the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. I think be should be set right 
upon this point, as well as made to feel that the opinions wliich ho 
sometimes avows on the subject of legitimacy would carry him 1o 
the full length of the principle of tlie Umj[>eror of Russia and Prince 

Metterriicli.’ (Vol. ii. p. 366.) 

This seems to have decided him on consenting to act wdtli 
his colleagues in recognising the independence of the South 
American States, though. with great reluctance. But Iioav 
effectually he might have prevented this result, if he had only 
been as obstinate as he was, in fact, pliant, may be gathered 
from this letter of the King to Lord Liverpool : — 

‘ Royal Lodge, Dec. 17th, 1824. 

* The King cannot allow to pass unnoticed the Minute of Cabinet 
transmitted by Mr. Canning on the 15rh instant. 

‘The King always fishes to concur with the opinion of his 
Cabinet. 

‘It is, therefore, with deep regret that the King finds hirn.self 
under the necessity of differing from the majority of the Cabin<‘t 

upon the present occasion. 

‘ The King considers that the system of policy of his Government 
upon this subject has been erroneous, and that instend of seeking for 
opportunities to promote even that policy, such as it is, the mcasuros 

now recommended should have been forced upon us by circum- 
stances not to be avoided or controlled. 

‘ However, the King will not oppose himself to the measures con- 
sidered for the benefit of his subjects and for the promotion of the 

navigation of the country, by those to whom the King has given his 
<jonfidence. 

‘ The King wishes that these measures should stand on the ground 
of tho interests of his subjects, and not ns inousures of war or 

retaliation against other Powers; and that they should not be put 
forth to tho world as having any other objects in view than tjiose 
which the King lias stated as his motive lor assenting to them.* 
(Vol. ii. p. 3QB.) 

That the material interests of England were identified with 
Uiis policy was a good defence to urge upon the King. But 
it was also the one element of consideration which it was most 

expedient to keep out of view in negotiation with foreign 
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diplomatists, simply because it was the one which they were 
always ready to suspect and taunt us with by anticipation. 
It was not the least difficult or least vexatious of the Duke’s 
labours, whether at Verona or at Paris, to listen to and rebut 
tlie most farfetched and baseless imputations of sordid self- 

seekiiig which the French negotiators were ever fastening on 
the plans and policy of England. In a letter to Sir Charles 
Stuart, in 1822 , the Duke says : — 

* 'I'hc fashion and habit of the diplomatic world has been lately to 
Fus(>ect us of selfish policy, and in pursuit of objects of this descrip- 
tion, to imagine that we stick at nothing. I had but too much 
reftNon to complain of this mistrust of our Government at Verona, 
and upon niy arrival at Paris 1 found that it was generally believed 
tliat wc had protected the Si)anish Government and cause at Verona, 
in fonscqucnce of some st-cret engagement, and that an advantageous 
lienty of commerce was to bo the payment of such protection, and 

that we were to take possession of Cuba, Porto Rico, and what else 
we could get in the scramble, in case the French Government should 
invade Spain. 

‘ liven the Ministers were not free from these absurd notions, 

of which 1 observed more than one trace in their conversations with 
me, and most particularly M. de Montmorency; and even when they 
do not entertain those notions themselves, they feel the inconvenience 
of their circuLition among the French public, because they have to 

combat these notions before they can venture to embark on any line 
of policy in concert wdtli us.* (Vol. i. p. 663.) 

The foreign Ministers seem always to have suspected or 
pretended to suspect that our whole hearts and souls were 
absorbed in acquiring some new colony or intriguing for some 
commercial advantages. At times the Duke must have startled 
his fellow-diplomatists by the warmth with which he resented 

these insinuations ; as in the following letter to Prince Met- 
tcrnich : — 

‘ Mon cukb Princk, — I received your letter of the 30th this day 

from General Bubna, and although 1 feel provoked and hurt that, 
notwithstanding tlie daily proofs which my Government gives of its 
fi unkncss and fairness, there is not a report which any agent of any 
foreign Power can pick up and vend against ns that is not believed, 
chevi.died, and immediately acted upon, I feel much obliged to you 
h.r giving me an immediate opportunity of justiiying the British 
Government, which I can do most fully. . . . 

• 1 have two reports from Sir William A‘Court, of the 9th Kovem- 
ber, both stating to his Government the measures which the Spanish 
Government h^ proposed, and were about to submit to the Cortes, 
with a view to be cordially reconciled to the British Government, 
but not a word of a treaty of commerce. As far as 1 have any 
information, therefore, I should say that it is not true that a treaty 
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of commerce has been at all in discussion, and certainly not with Sir 
William A‘Court, and, above all, not proposed by him/ (Vol. i. pp. 

622, 623.) 

It was this unworthy jealousy which lay at the bottom of 
the reluctance of Continental, especially French, statesmen 

to carry into effect their own solemn engagements with us to 
put down the Slave Trade. The following is the account 
which the Duke gives of M. de Vill^le’s refusal to pledge his 
Government to really strong and effective measures for this 
purpose : — 

* He said that he would not conceal from me the fact that the 
abolition of the Slave Trade was unpopular in France, not because 
any value was attached to the colonies, because he believed that 
there was a very general opinion in France that their colonics were 
useless to them, but because the abolition bad been pressed upon the 
King by Grrnt Britain ; and he begged me to observe that the 

existing law for the abolitiotf of the Slave Trade, was the only law 
that had ever passed the legislature without discussion, no person 
having spoken either for or against it ; that this silence upon it was 
not to be attributed to indifference to the subject, but to the sense 
entertained that the abolition had been forced upon the King, and 
that every measure to carry it into execution was a national dis- 
grace.* (Vol. i. p. 295.) 

The letter from which these passages are extracted con- 
cludes with a proposition, the cool impudence of which the 
Duke hardly seems to have discerned at the time. ‘ M. de 

* Villcle then said he wished we would deprive them of all 

* pretence for resorting to the coast of Africa by depriving 

* them of their colonies on that coast, giving them in exchange 
^ some other colony ; for in.stanc*,e, the Isle of France.’ Cer- 
tainly, since the day when Glaucus 

TTfiOc Tv^Ei^rjv Ato/iZ/^Fa ap£(/3e 

j(pvaia ^aXiceiwVy fKarofifSoi evvcnftoftoi'j 

there never was such an 'exchange proposed as that of beau- 
tiful Mauritius, our only harbour and our only garrison in 
the Indian Ocean, an island as yet unscourged wath epidemics 
and radiant with that promise of fei*tility which she has since 

SO well fulfilled, for an arid and pestilential settlement on the 
coast of Africa. Yet the Minister who made the proposal 
could not believe in the disinterestedness of England ! 

There are many points affecting the great questions of 
foreign policy of the day on 'which the honesty and good sense 
of the Duke’s opinions are eminently striking. But want of 
space compels us to forego the pleasure of quoting them. 

Bat there is one paper on the most important domestic ques- 
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tion of that day, which we cannot resist the temptation to pro- 
duce at greater length. It is a Memorandum on the case 

of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, written as early as 1825, 
coTise(iucntly about three years before the Duke proclaimed 
the change in his^ views on Catholic Emancipation, and 
proposed to carry that measure. But the Duke already saw 
in 1825 that the irresistible tendency of opinion and of 
events was to relax the existing restrictions on the Roman 
Catholics. The attitude of the Irish People and the Catho- 
lic Association staggered him. Ireland was the difficulty 
of his day as it is of ours. He saw too, clearly, that the 
elements of the difficulty were more numerous and complex 
than struck tlie minds of ordinary Liberals and ordinary Tories. 
He knew Ireland and Irishmen well. He had been Irish 
Secretary. He had beeii a member of tlie Irish Parliament. 
He had commanded Irit-h soldiers. lie had heard the opinions 

of Irish officers. He had had voluminous correspondence with 
Irish priests both in their own country and on the Continent. 
He saw in the agitation of the demagogues and in the combina- 
tion of the people the two powerful forces of Race and Reli- 
gion ; and he knew how hard would be the task of resisting 
them. He recognised, also, the possibility of their being rein- 
forced by foreign sympathy and aid. To concede religious 

liberty and religious privileges without stimulating the en- 
croachment of one faith and awakening the fears of another, 
and to give the Crown a general supervision over the admini- 
stration ol’ the Koinish Church in Ireland without compromising 
the Constitution and the Establishment, were the problems 
Avhich exercised bis mind. His solution of them would not 
satisfy the exigencies of our day, and probably would not have 

satisfied the necessities of his ; indeed it hardly satisfied his own 
judgment. But his remarks are worthy of deep attention, as 
showing a careful consideration of an entangled question and 
a liberality of sentiment, with which he has not been duly 

credited. Let it be borne in mind that when this memorandum 
was written, there was a strong English feeling against Emanci- 
pation, both on religious and political grounds ; that O’Connell 
had not yet come up to London ; and that the Clare Election 
had not taken place. The Duke says ; — 

*It must be admitted that if any arrangement can be made upon 
this question, the fittest time for it is one of external peace and of 

internal tranquillity ; and when the Government is strong, and uni- 
versally respected. The concessions hitherto made to the Boman 
Catholics have been made in times of war and of difficulty ; and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that they must have produced an 
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impresBion upon their minds that they were concessions to the ap- 
prehensions of the Government of their enmity and Btrengtli. As 
the arrangement to be made, if made at all, must iuclude every point 
which can he a subject of difference between the two religions, it is 
most desirable that the impression should not exist that the aiTungo* 
ment, whatever it may be, was extorted from our fears.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 595.) 

* The evil in Ireland is of long standing ; and consists entirely in 
the state of society. There are two parties in that country, the 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics, In the Protestant party are 
the proprietors, the clergy of the Church of England, and the mass 
of the Protestant population ; in the lioman Catholic are the Homan 
Catholic bishops, clergy and gentry, and the populace now called 
six millions of' people.’ (Vol. ii. p, 596.) 

‘ It may be stated as a general truth that there are no Protestant 
residents in Ireland, who do not in reality apprehend, not the result 
of another contest with the Roman Catholics for the government of 
the country, as long as the connexicn with England subsists, and 
England is in her- existing* state of triumphant strength ; but a 
snilden and general rising of the populace of that religion in which 
many would fall a eiicritice. 

* There are none who reside who have not constantly in their minds 
the recollection of the histories of former rebellions ; and of those 
more recent of 1798 and 1803 ; and before their eyes fresh instances 
of the facility and secresy with wiiich the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, even the servants in their own houses, combine for the purposes 
of mischief and outnige. 

‘ On the other hand, there arc some Roman Catholic proprietors, 
and of the higher orders of the clergy, and even some of the priests, 
who do occasionally exert themselves to promote peace and good 
order. But- these are exceptions to their general line of conduct. 
The Roman Catholic clergy, nobility, lawyers, and gentlemen having 
pr( perty, form a sort of theocracy in Ireland, which in all essential 

points governs the populace, I believe even to the extent of being 
able to prevent disturbance and outrage; and by the measures of the 
Roman Catholic Association, and particularly the rent, this theocracy 
has acquired a knowledge of the means of organising this mass which 

it had never possessed before. 

‘ This theocracy is in strict communion with the Church of Rome; 
and that Church continues established in Ireland in all its parts, as 
it was three hundred years ago, with the same hierarchy, the same 

discipline, but ten times the authority and influence possessed by any 
National Church whatever ; although without the property belong- 
ing to the Church.’ (Vol. iL p. 597.) 

* I’his in my opinion is the great distinction between this and other 

religious parties in this or any other State. The Dissenters of dif- 
^ ferent descriptions in England, however troublesome and factious, 
ahd the Greeks in Hungary, arc domestic parties, and have no 
-connexion with foreign Powers, nor have the Greeks even in the 

Turkish dominions, excepting by virtue of treaties between the 
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Porte and tlie Emperor of Russia. But this Roman Catholic party 
in Ireland is, and acts in every respect as, aud its existence has nil 
the elfects upon the prosperity and greatness of the Empire, of a 

party connected with and protected by a foreign Power. 

‘Then, this formidable party not only has no connexion whatever 
with the State ; but considering all the circumstances of preceding 
wars and confiscations, all upon Roman Catholic principles, and 
the nature of the settlement of the government, and of the property 
nf the Church and of individuals in the hands of the Protestants at 
the Revolution, it is obvious that it must be hostile to the Church of 
Enghind, and to the connexion between tlie two countries ; and 
therefore to tlie Government. It is hostile to the Protestants as the 
proprietors of the soil aud the ancient instruments of the conquest 
and of the suppression of the different rcbelliuns which have taken 
place ; and the supporters cf the English connexion and government.’ 
<Vol. ii. pp. 597, 598.) 

lie then notices and refutes the historical argument in favour 
of cxcliicling Catholics from the privileges of a Protestant 
Government. Having shown that the penal disabilities were 
introduced not by William III. but by hia successors, he 

proceeds to speak of the difficulties of the question in these 

terms 

‘ TJie difficulty in this most difficult question is much aggravated 

by the state of enmity towards the Government in which the Roman 
Catliolics in Ireland stand, and by their determination to prevent the 
Crown and Church Establishment from acquiring an additional 
security under the settlement. Any other sovereign excepting his 

Maje>ty, and his Majesty as King of Hanover, would upon approach- 
ing tlic Pope upon such a question as this have the full support of 
his Eoman Catholic subjects in the discussion ; each class of whom 
Voiild be as anxious as tho King's Protestant Ministers that the 

qnestifn should be settled in a manner honourable to the Crown, and 
beneficial to the public at large. But as referable to Ireland there 
arc three parties to these questions: the King, tho Pope, and the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. Of these the lust named are incom- 
parably the most difficult to treat with. They will not hear of the 
interference of the Crown to put an end to Papal encroachment or 
its consequences: and it is obvious that their object is to prevent the 
exercise of any inspection or control by the Crown, in order that the 

country may continue under the government of the Roman Catholic 
theocracy. As long as the Roman Catholic, religion exists in this 
or any other country out of the control of the Crown, it remains a 
system of secresy and concealment, and therclbre of danger. It has 

not been suffered thus to exist in any country in Europe, whether 
governed by a Roman Catholic or by a Protestant Sovereign ; and 
we see from antecedent transactions in Ireland, from the existing 
state of society in that country, and from wliat has come out in evi> 

dence before the Committee of tho Lords, that of all the countries in 
VOL. CXXVIII, KO. CCLXr. L 
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Europe Ireland is the one in which such a system should not be suf- 
fered to exist. 

‘ Whatever may be the opposition on the pai*t of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, our view must be then to brings the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in that country under tlie control of tlie Crown ; and in pro- 
portion as we shall bo successful in attaining this object, will the 
arrangement be good, and the security <»f the Church of England in 
Ireland be confirmed. Our success in this object is not less neces- 
sary for the dignity of the Crown than it is. for tlie s«"curity of the 
Church, and of the Constitution and govenimont of tlic country. 

‘It is obvious, however, that these questions cannot be so settled 
without an alteration of and a departure from the ancient policy of 
the country, from the period of the Reformation down to the present 
time. It must be observed that this policy was adopted in this 
country at the period at which the political <livisions of Europe and 
the r<‘Iigions divisions were the same ; and these distinctions (ixisted 
till the French Revolution and its conscqiuMicea nnnihilated Church 
property in nearly every part of Europe. The political distinc- 
tions attending difference of religion havtj since become but feeble. 
We see the Protestant Sovereigns of Europe possessing doniinions 
in which the Roman Catholic religion is predominant ; and each 

of them making arrangements with the Pope of the same descrip- 
tion as the Concordats made by the Roman Catholic Sovereigns to 
define and regulate the spiritinii authority of the Pope within their 
several dominions ; and settling whnt tho Roman Catholic Church 

shall be. 

‘ The consequence of these arrangements in every case is, that 
the sovereign authority becomes secure by the knowledge of and 
control over the transactions of tlie Roiruiri Catholic Cliun-U ; and 

the municipal law of the country can be put in operation in r<*la- 
t ion to the Roman Catholic Chuich and its establishments equally 
as upon any other establishment in the country.' (Vol. ii. pp. 
604, 605.) 

The basis of the Duke’s plan was, that before Catholics were 

admitted to offices of trust and power, we should know and 
determine by a settlement with the Pope in what relation the 

British Government is to stand towards the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and he adds these emphatic words : — 

‘ Having settled these measures at Rome, they should bo recog- 
nised by Parliament, and the same Act slu uld repeat evert/ law im- 
posing any disability upon a Roman Catholic. . . . We are willing 
to tolerate, to establish, to regulate, and salary the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland, on a principle which will render it not incon- 
sistent with the Church of England.' . . . (P. 607.) 

Four years later, Catholic Emancipation was carried by the 
same Minister who wrote this Memorandum, without any of 
the preliminary measures and conditions on which he had pre- 

. yiously relied. 
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We have already cited enough to show the Duke’s genuine 
zeal in the cause of European peace while he represented 
England at the Congress of Verona. The following passage 
from one of his letters to Sir Herbert Taylor expresses his 
opinion of the ability of this country to engage in fresh wars, an 
opinion which should be treasured up by every head of the 
War Department for all future time : — 

* There is nothing so necessary as to look forward to future wars, 
and to our early preparaliou for them. Our wars liave always been 
long and I'uinous in expense, because we were unable to prepare for 
the operations which must have brought them to a close, for years 
after they were commenced. But this system will no longer iiTi^^wer. 
We cannot venture upon any great augmentation of onr debt, if we 
did we sliould find the payjuent of the interest impossible, together 
with the expense of our ]>t;ace establishments. We must, ther<'f«»re, 
first (like great care to keep ourselves out of disputes if possible, 
and, above all, to ke(‘p our neighbours ;|uiet ; and nt xt to put our 
resources for war on such a footing as that we may apply them here- 
altcr at a in neb <‘arlier period of the contest than we have ever done 
liilh(‘rto.’ (Vol. ii. pp, iiSI, 382.) 

Before we notice such of the letters as were written on private 
matters, and which most signally illustrate the ])crsonal cha- 
]-:u;ter of their illustrious author, we wish to (jail attention to 

tliose which elucidate his relations to Mr. Canning. 

There is a general impression that the Duke disliked 
Canning, and we believe it is time that he placed no great re- 
liance upon liirn. The tone in which Canning was habitually 

spoken of at A})slcy House was by no means comjilimentary. 
But this imjircBsion is not confinued by the correspondence 
whicli we aie now reviewing. Through the greater part of 

tlicse two volumes the two statesmen arc, to all appearance, on 
friendly terms. The letters disclose, indeed, nothing of the cor- 
diality Avliich belongs to intimate friendship. But neither do they 
betray any indications of mutual distrust or dislike. The Duke 

always writes ‘ My dear Mr. Canning,’ not ‘ My dear Canning,’ 
wliereas be addresses Peel, who was a much younger man, as 
‘ My dear Peel.’ But they write fully and unreservedly to each 
other. It is only as Canning’s policy to the Spanish colonies 
])ec()mes more and more pronounced, that any dislike on the 
Duke’s part becomes apparent ; and then it is dislike to the po- 
licy, not to the man. The Duke, we have seen, took no little 

trouble to reconcile the King to Canning’s introduction into the 
Cabinet. In the same spirit he wrote to disabuse the Duke of 
Buckingham of his suspicion that Mr. Canning had stipulated 
for Mr. Huskisson’s admission into' the Cabinet. In fact, from 
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the preliminaries of the first noffotiation with him till his 
acceptance of the Se^ everything tihf^t could be said or 
wntten to show the ne^slty of confcrriti^^a Cabinet office on 
Canning was said and written by the Duks,e. It is quite pro- 
bable that the Duke soon discovered that ibis colleague was 

more liberal than he himself was in his s^cme of foreign 
policy ; and equally probable that Canning ^ay have used 
more moderate language in reference to Spain yn his corre- 
spondence with the Duke than with anyone else. 
not deceit or dissimulation. In fact, deceit and disSsiuiulation 
were just as impossible as they were unnecessary. Th^>c Duke, 
after his return to England, saw all Canning’s desjj matches 

and minutes on foreign affairs, and not only saw thei'^u but 
corrected them. And, curious enough, all his correctioiF^s ai’C 
made with the object of infusing into them greater caii^tion 
and moderation. He is always on the look-out for 
unguarded point of which the Austrian or Russian Ministe^'f 
may take advantage *,* or anticipating some evasive reply ; 
sinootliing down some equivocal or offensive phrase ; or nai'i " 

rowing some too g^ral premise or suggestion. In the draft 
of a despatch, for ii^ance, from Canning to Sir II. Wellesley, ‘ 
this phrase is found : — ‘Prince Mettcmich, who considers 
‘ the alliance of the Great Powers of Europe as a tutelary 
^ Providence watching over the interests of the world,’ &c. 
The Duke makes this reasonable comment: ‘All this is not 
‘ necessary to the argument, and would be considered by 

‘ Prince Metternich, who must see this despatch, as quizzing 
‘ the Holy Alliance.’ In a memorandum penned at the begin- 
ning of the Parliamentary Session of 1823, the Duke thus 
advises Mr. Canning as to the tone which he should adopt in 

the House of Commons 

‘ Mr. Canning is tlie Minister of the Crown in the House of 
Commons, and every word that will drop from him will bo scru- 
tinized and weighed with the utmost nicety, particiihirly in regard 
to/)ur foreijru policy, not only in this country but abroad. 

‘C^l^iclusions will be drawn respecting the future views and inten- 
tions of the Government regarding peace or war from whsit he will 
<.ay, and every man will be prepared to construe the King’s speech 
^jaccordingly. 

^ ‘ I ei^nestly recommend to him to confine himself in respect to the 
futui-o to what was put into the King’s speech. Every day’s experi- 
<‘nce shows thij|this speech was satisfactory to the country, and tliat 
it is the desire of tlie majority of well-thiiiking people that our 
peace should be preserved, if pos>ihlo.’ ( Vol. ii. pp. 29, 30.) 

Thfe we may infer that. thi<r"Dukc dreaded rather the Irish 

impulsiveness of 'Mr. Canning’s nature, and llu^ rhetorical 
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flights of his genius, than any studied disingenuousness or de- 
liberate dissimulation on his part. Indeed, the wonder is, not 
how they should ever have disagreed, but rather how for so 
many years there should have been so general and matenal an 
agreement between one who combined the nervous impressi- 
bility of the poet and the orator mth an artistic love of striking 
effects, and one who was 

* with least pretence 
Great in council and great in war, 

Rich in saving common sense ; 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime.' 

The Duke might be trurted to say in the Cabinet or in the 
House of Lords just what he had said to M. de Villele or M. 
dc Chateaubriand, and nothing more. But the ardent and 

imaginative genius of Canning, exeited by the cheers of an 
admiring House of Commons, would hardly be expected to 
])auso in its flight for the jmrposc of measuring or remember- 
ing words and phrases with the same precision. Considering 
the original difference of their temperaments, and the genuine 
Liberalism of Canning’s foreign sympathies, it is quite easy 
to cxjdaiu the estrangement which in course of years sefiaratcd 
him more and more from the Duke, without suspecting the 
Foreign Secretary of anything like equivocation or double 
dealing. The time came at last when they could no longer .act 
together, either in foreign or domestic politics, and then the 
Duke went into opposition ; but so long as they did act in 
concert, there was good faith on one side, and confidence on 
the other. Even after the Duke had become fully alive to 
the inevitable tendencies of Canning’s foreign policy, he used 
his influence to keep him in favour with the King, and to 
remove from tlie King’s mind prejudices to which the popular 
sympathies of the Minister gave colour. 

We now proceed to notice the private letters of the Duke. 
These are models of frankness, truthfulness, simi)Iicity, and 
good sense. They completely bear out the poet’s prophecy : 

‘ Whatever record leap to light, 

He never shall be shamed.’ 

They show him to have been eminently a ‘ truth-teller ’ and 
* truth-lover,’ Their style is not elegant, but it is perspicuous, 
telling, and impressive. Its strength comes from the subject- 
matter of the composition. The first we cite is the reply to a 
subaltern who had asked the Duke to stand godfather to his, 
child : — 
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‘ Tx)nc1on, April fith, 1819. 

‘ Sir, — have received your letter of the 16ih March and am' 
highly flattered by your desire that I should stand godfather to your 
son. 

* Ton are aware, however, that a Godfather has certain duties to 
perform which it is 'quite impossibie for me to undertake in this 
instance, and it is at all events expected from one in the situation in 
which r am placed that he should forward the views of his godson in 
the M'orld. It is much the best and shortest way to state to yon the 
fact, that there arc so many officers and soldiers who have claims 
upon me for services rendered to the public under luy <*oinniand timt 
I cannot, with justice to them, engage myself eii her direetly or vir-' 
tually to forward tlie views of any others. T hope, therefore, that 
you will excuse my standing godfather to your son, as it is really out 
of my power to undertake to do anything for him at any time/ 
(Vol. i. p. 55.) 

The next letter, though somewhat long, is too characteristic 
to be omitted. It was ^dressed t,o a gentleman who lost his 
seals in returning through a crowd, through which he fancied 
that lie had t'xpedited the Duke’s passage, and who considered 

himself entitled to some compensation ; — " 

“^vliondon, Feb., 1821. 

‘ The Duke of Wellington recolh'ct-? perfectly Itnving met a 
gentleman iu tin* crowd at the door of Drury-Jnne Theatre on ilu* 

6tli instant, who, having recognifcd the Duke, mentioned his name, 
turned about, and walked before him through the crowd to the door 
of the house. This service, if it can be so called, was purely volun- 
tary on the part of this genllernan. The Duke is as well able as any 

Other man to make his way through a crowd even if there existed 
any disposition to impede his progress, which did not appear, and 
therefore the a'sflistsirice of this gentleman wus not ncces.sary; and, 
moi cover, the Duke’s footman attended him. 

‘In stating this, however, the Duke does not deny that he con- 
sidered tliis gentleman’s conduct as very polite towards him; and he 
was much flattered by it, and returned his thanks for it. 

* It appears that this gentleman is Mr. , who estates he lost 

his seals, not in returning through the crowd after Jiaving walked 
before the Duke, hut in returning tlirough tlic crowd some time 
afterwards, after having walked through it to the door of the theatre 
before Lord Palmerston; and he desires to Iiave compensation from 

the Duke for this loss. 

‘Upon this statement, and in order to avoid making this case 
fcprecedcnt for others of the same kind, the Duke, however flattered 

by Mr. ’s politeness, must positively deny that he has any 

cliiirn upon him for compensation for his loss. The Duke docs nut 
consider that Mr. — — • ■■■ rendered him any service whatever, and 
on the ground of service he must refuse to give him compensation 
for his loss, even if it had occurred in returning from the door of the 
theatre after having walked to it before the Duke. 
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‘But aa Mr. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ may be a gentleman in circumstances not 
able lo bear the expense of sueli a loss, and as the Duke certainly 
considered his conduct towards him as very polite, the Duke feel'i no 
objection to assist him to replace the loss he has sustained ; at the 
same time taking the liberty to recommend to Mr. - in future 

to omit to render thesi* acts of unsolicited and unnecessary politeness 
unless he should be in a situation to bear the probable or possible 
con.-equenccs.’ (Vol. i. pp. lo4, 155.) 

The Duke’s position in the country, and his known influence 
with Lord Liverpool, made him the object of many unsolicited 
and undesired tokens of respect. In some cases the circum- 
stances under which the presents wore offered, suggested the 
suspicion that the donor had been ignorant or foolish enough 
to speculate on securing the Duke’s good offices by a bribe. 
No one could have shrunk more sensitively than he did from 
the shadow of such an imputation. Here is a letter to one of 

these pushing donors : — • 

‘ Brighton, April 9th, 1822, 

< Sir, — T had the honour of rcceivinc: this morning your letter of 
the 5fh iiistaiit, and I am highly flattered by the mark of’ your 
respect whioli you are pleased lo present to me. 

* It appears by your h^ter that you are desirous of obtaining some 
cmploynieiit, civil or inilitiiry, an iirnbition which I think highly 
comiiieridable, and that you wish me to confer upon you such an 
appointment* 

* When you first did me the honour to address me, I concedved 
that, you wished that the pictures painted by your grandfather, 
which you declined to sell, should find a place in iny collection; and 
I accepted the offer you made me of two of them on the score of your 
re>f)ect for the services which 1 had been enabled to render the 
country, and with a view to gratify thi?» desire of yours'. If you had 

then mentioned your wish to obtain employment I should have 
declined your offer, as 1 consider myself obliged to do since tlie 
receipt of your letter. 

‘ 1 am perfccil}' aware that your desire of employment is quite 

distinct from the other sulject on which you have written to me. If 
I ditl not think so, I should prolwibly treat it in a different manlier. 
But you must be sensible that public men in this country cannot be 
too cautious or too fic«" from suspicion ; and upon consideration you 

will not be surprised that 1 should inform you, that if by Monday, 
the 15th, I should not receive from you an intimation to what place 
you wish the three eases of your pictures, now at my house in 
Biceadilly, should be sent, I will send them to you at No. 9, St. 

Vincent’s Parade, Hotwells, Bristol.’ (Vol. i, p. 231.) 

The next is on a similar subject, only shorter and sterner : — 

' Ordnance Office, Feb. 23Fd, 1824. 

‘ Sir,— Your letter of the ITth reached me this morning, and I 
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avail myself oT the earliest opportunity to inform you that I cannot 
possibly Incept the present which you have thought proper to offer 
to me. I am unwilling to express to you the disagreeable feeling 
which your letter has excited, as I arn convinced that an officer who 
has served with so much credit as you have obtained could not be 
actuated by an improper motive. A little consideration, however, 

would, I am sure, show you the impropriety of offering a present 
to an officer to whom you are a total stranger, and with whom, from 
being in the same department, you would probably be hereafter in 
the habit of communicating.* (Yol. ii. p. 220 ) 

Nor was he less firm in resisting the solicitations of power- 
ful persons. In reading the next letter we should recollect 
that it was written nearly ten years before the lieforin Hill 

'was passed, while pocket-boroughs still flourished, and when a 
Duke of Newcastle was an important entity in the State : — 

'London, Not. 12th, 1823. 

‘My deak Loud, — I havp received your letter respecting the 
appointment of Sir W. Clinton to be Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance upon the supposed vacancy in that office in consequence 
of tlio employment tjsewh<*rc of Lord Beresford. 

‘ I have no knowledge of such employment or of the vacancy; and 
till the vacancy shall exist I cannot tliink of any arrangement to fill 
it, much less make any engagement to make one. 

‘ Sir W. Clinton is p<*rfoctly aware of my respect for his talents 
and abilities and of my rcgaid for his person. But the office of 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance is one of peculiar importance, 
and the scleciioii of the person to fill it one of great delicacy to the 
individual who fills the nffict* which 1 have the honour to hold. 

'Under these circumstances I am anxious to come to the con- 
sideration of the subject unfettered by any previous engagement, 
and I hope your Grace will excuse me if I decline to say anything 
further upon the s^uhject.* (Vol. ii, p. 178.) 

The Duke of Newcastle was not an intimate friend; but 

our hero could be equally firm with intimate friends in high 
position, when they were candidates for offices for whicli he 

deemed them unfit. The Duke of Buckingham was a Peer 
with a large Parliamentary followings the representative of the 
Grenvilles, the leader of a section of the Tories, and, more- 
over, a friend of his own. MTien this powerful chief wished 
to enter the Cabinet without office in 1823, merely to strengthen 
his own family connexion there, his application w’as answered 
l>y the Duke of Wellington in this firm and decided manner : — 

‘ To become a mc^mber of the Government is an honourable object 
of iimi)ition, arid I am not astonished that a person of your talents 
and station should be di^siroiis of it. But I cannot but tliink that I 
should not serve your cause nor promote your oljcct by laying 

before Lord Liverpool your letter, to which this is au answer. I 
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know that it 1ms been felt by the King and by others that the 
Cabinet is too numerous, and that it is objectionable to admit to it 
any person not holding a regular Cabinet office. It is nut necessary 
to discuss tlie difference between your situation and that of Lord 
Sidrnouth; but I am certain that if Lord Sidmouth was to relinquish 

his seat in the Cabinet, you would experience insurmountable diffi- 
culties in being called to fill it. In regard to the other situations to 
which you refer, 1 don't believe there is the most remote chance of 
any of them becoming vacant ; and of this I am very certain, that 
your desire to belong to the Cabinet being known, which it is by 
what passed in 1821, and again last year, it would be much more 
dignified m you to wait for an offer than to bring forward your 
claim and your wishes upon the occasion of every move in the 

inferior offices of the Government. 

‘ I hope you will excuse the freedom with w^hich I have written 
to you upon this subject, and will attribute it to its real motive, my 
desire to show you the true position of the Government in respect to 

the points discussed by you, and my sentiments regarding the rela- 
tion in which you stand towards it.* (Vol. ii. pp. 132, 133.) 

Again, when the same jjersonage put in his claim to succeed 
Lord Amherst as Governor-General of India, the Duke thus 
rejected all personal prepossessions in deference to public con- 
siderations ; — 

‘If Lord Amherst should be removed, I am clearly of opinion that 

you ought to appoint Sir Thomas Munro to be the Governor- 
General. You ought to do so because ho is peculiarly conversant in 
Indian warfare ; and, in fact, tho only intelligent papers which I 
have seen on the subject of tiiis Burmese war have come from Sir 

Thomas Munro; and he has adopted the best and most judicious 
measures to enable the officers employed to bring the war to a con- 
clusion. 

‘In tills view of the case I put the appointment of the Duke 
of Buckingham entirely out of the question for the present; and, 
indeed, I would do so altogether if it were possible. The Duke has 
not health to bear the climate, and his talents, however brilliant, are 
not ot the description which would be successfully applied to the 
government of that country. But from what 1 have understood 
from Mr. Wynn, the case has gone beyond that point. The King has 
been spoken to upon the Duke’s appointment at Windsor on the 30t.h 
of September, and gave a favourable answer, which was communi- 
cated to the Duke ; and the Duke might have reason to complain if 
his wishes were laid aside altogether. But in a case of wsr, there 
is no room for trifling about men’s feelings. We must adopt the 
measures most likely to bring the war to an early conclusion ; and 
there is no doubt that Sir Thomas Munro is much better calculated 
to effect that object for us than the Duke.* (Vol. ii. pp. 517, 518.) 

He especially disliked being teased by solicitations in behalf 

of officers in the army. He thought they should trust to his 
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senBe of justice rather than to powerful influence. In one 

letter he says : ‘ I am not to be solicited put of doing justice 
^ to others.’ When he found that his known opinions on this 
matter had deterred his old friend. Sir J. Malcolm, from ap- 
plying to him on behalf of some friend, he addressed that dis- 
tinguished officer in the following strain : — 

* London, Sppt. 21st. 1826. 

‘ ]VIy dkau Mat.colm, — TT othinjj c*ould give* me more ])juii ihnn 
that )oii shtmld imagine that I have any 1‘celing respecting your 
applicaii«)ji to me in favour of anybody. Wliat I object to is,Onit 
officers vvlio have served, and who know that 1 have noticed them, 
should go and expo>c themselves lor sale, and come lo me upon 

electiorcering and other jobs, and claim troops of Horse Anillery, 
&c. Th is piMCtice really degrades them and me, and I take every 
opportunity ol'lelting them kiK>w that I doift approve of it. 

‘ When I was im India, and with the army, nobody ever thought 
of applying for anything, knobwing that I would do justice to all as 
fast as I could. But these confounded corps of Anillery and 
Engineers are so accustomed to look to }>rivate patronage and 
applications, that I am teased out of my life by them; and tliere is 

not a w’timan, or a member of Parliament, or even an acquaintance 
who does not come with an application in favour of some one or 
other of them. 

* But although those who apply receive the answers, they 

are not intended for them, but for the olficers wdio thus dt'base 
themselves ; and, indeed, I hoped I Inul manifested to you the 
intention of my answer in the private Jiote I sent with it.* (Vol. ii. 
p. 501.) 

When 80 powerful a person as Sir W. Knighton applied, 
through the Duke's confidential friend, Dord Fitzroy Sonterset, 
to save an offieer in whom he was interested from being sent 

to the W'^est Indies, the Duke wrote to him : — 

‘Woodford, Nov. fitli, 1824. 

® My deah Sir William, — Lord KitzBoy Somersot has communi- 
cated to me your wishes respcciing Captain , of the corps of 

Engineers, and I have sent orders that if his embarkation is to lake 
place before I go to town, he may be slopped. But I must ob-erve 
that tliU is iiuito a novel and irreguhir proceeding. The officers 
throiigliout the service, and particularly of the. corps of Artillery 
and of Engineers, perl'orm the duty by what is called in the army a 
Boster, which is not kept by the commanding officer, but in the 
Oinicrly room, and is never, to my knowledge or belief^ broken in 
upon or interfered with by the coinniaudiug officer* To intericre in 
any case to prevent an officer from perl'orming an unpleasant duty, 
one ill an uiiht'iilihy climate, is to interfere to throw that duty 
npon another, upon whom it would not otherwise be thrown, and is, 
in fact, to incur a responsibility respecting individuals which no 
person in military command can be called upon to undertake. 
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* Unless tliorefore, Captain can be employed upon some 

Other duty, it is impossible for me to interfere and prevent liim from 
goin<: to the West Indies. ... 

‘I must say that I cannot approve of officers rniining about to 
look for iiifluoiico to obtain llioir regimental o'jeets, iri.-itead of con- 
fiding in their own claims for employment, fountled on their qua-lllica- 
tions. I never entertain a very high opinion of these qualilications 
when I Iiavc such a case before me, as there is not one of them who 
docs not know that 1 am well ocquaiiited with' his chaiacler and 

acquirements, and thnt if he deserves it he is quite certain of being 
employed as opportunities occur.* (Vol. ii. pp. 332, 333.) 

We have quoted enough to show the loyal devotion to duty, 

and the single-minded zeal for the highest interests of the 
country by which the Duke was ever inspired when dis- 
cliarging the functions either of an administrator or of an ad- 
visor. We doubt if it be possible to find in the corresjHm- 
dt nee of any public man so thorough and uniform a jiost- 
poucnient of aJ! other considerations to those of duty. In no 
oini instance does be seem to have given one moment’s thought 

to the bearing of any public measure or discussion on his own 
private interests. He went to Paris and Vienna with the 
memory of ^is great achievements still fresh in the minds of 
Continental statesmen and sovereigns. Among the brilliant 

throng of raonarchs and ministers assembled at the Congress, 
he was the one, on whom were concentrated the. highest admi- 
ration and the fondest hopes. He had raised the military 
rc[)utatioii of the country from the nadir of contcmjit to the 
heiglit of fame. He had made England for a time the arbiter 
of‘ Europe. On the C’outinent he was popularly supjioscd 1o be 
able to contest the throne with his sovereign, and to have 

waived the contest through magnanimity alone. Whatever 
course of foreign politics he might counsel, people and ministers, 
it was thought, would be sure to follow. It was believed that 

he Jiad the will and the power to bring England within the 
system of a grand European alliance for the mutual protection 
of crowns and dynasties. Apart frqm this, each sovereign hoped 
that he would find in the Duke a strong abettor of his own 

schemes and opinions. Both sovereigns and ministers hoped 
that he would bring the iiifiuence of England to bear on the re- 
pression of revolutionary movements in Spain. Eacli individual 
monarch ho[)ed that his own mode of attaining this end would 
be preferred by the Duke. Russia washed to have his acqui- 
escence in marching her troops through half Europe ; Austria 
to have his connivance in reading an imiierial lecture against 

moderii liberalism; France to be assured of his connivance in 
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an invasion of the Peninsula. But the Duke remembered too 

well that he was an English subject, to become the patron or 
the tool of any foreign court or faction. His only considera- 
tion was, how will this policy affect England, and be regarded 
by the English people? how far will it compromise the Go- 
vernment which I represent, in the estimation of Parliament 
or of foreign nations ? At times his feelings must have been 
tom by a strong internal conflict. He loved order and gra- 
dation. He hated disorder and confusion. His whole cast of 
mind was biassed toward a strong and efficient Government ; 
SLTid this he could not dissever from an aristocratic Government. 
Certainly, liis own experience of the Spanish Cortes was not 
likely to reconcile him to the extension of democratic institu- 
tions, nor was his aversion to them likely to be modified by 
the demeanour of English Radicals to himself. Still, neither 
political prejudices, nor the love of influence, nor imperial 
attentions could induce him to swerve one jot from the course 
which he believed most consistent with the interests of Eng- 
land and the wishes of Parliament. In vain he was solicited 

by the blandishments of flattery, and of that flattery, too, 
which few men are strong enough to resist. In vain did 
Princesses and Duchesses speak grateful homage with the 
combined eloquence of eye and tongue. In vain was he 
presented with the batons of an Austrian and a Russian 
Marechal. Honours, compliments, and flatteries were received 
by him with a modest pride which repelled the notion of ser- 
vices in exchange. He was not, and never could be, anything 
but an English Minister. And, if even his great military ser- 
vices can ever be wholly forgotten, his eminent fidelity to his 
country in his civil capacity ought to endear his memory to the 
aflfectioiis of his countrymen for all future time. 

This correspondence gives additional proofs* of one of his 
most signal merits — his wonderful industry. Wo have quoted 

enough to show how manifold were the conferences and corre- 
spondence on the state of Europe. Largely, however, as these 
taxed his attention, they did*not monopolise it. W e have seen 
how he found time to notice the importunities of unknown 
petitioners, no less than the solicitations of old and intimate 
friends. But we have still left unrecorded the immense amount 
?)f extraneous business forced on his consideration by almost 

every department in the State. Military affairs in all their 
branches, in all parts of the British possessions, were naturally 
referred to him as the ultimate judge of appeal. Nothing 
connected with this service appears too complicated for his 

power of work, or too petty for his knowledge of detail. One 
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day he elaborates a minute on the defence of Canada, anotlier 
day one on the North American boundaries ; then he gives a 
set of instructions on the Burmese campaign, then another to 
the Ordnance Commission on North America. Another day he 
delivers his opinion on the state of fortifications in Mauritius, 

or on the accounts of a storekeeper in Barbadoes. Then, he 
sums up the merits of a dispute between the barrack-master 
and the Respective Officers in a West Indian colony, or settles 
the patrols of the household troops in London. He never 
seems to grudge any time or trouble in serving his country, or, 
as he preferred styling it, ‘ the King’s Government.’ What- 
ever labour conduces to this end he willingly undertakes ; and 

though he never obtrudes an opinion unasked, he never refuses 
one when he is asked. That his views of domestic politics are 
always just and sound, wc, of course, do not admit. But no 
one can deny tliat they are always honest, and always consis- 
tent with the principles of the Duke’s political faith. Kegarded 
in connexion mth his own theory of government jiis advice is 
almost always judicious. And if by chance his opinion is ever 

founded upon an imperfect knowledge of facts, or a too hasty 
deduction from them, he never hesitates to reconsider it. This 
willingness to surrender an opinion in deference to that of 
another is cxcmj)lified in his conversion to Ijord Liverpool’s 

judgment on the claims of Sir W. Knighton, then the King’s 

Private Secretary, to be made a Privy Councillor. 

On the whole, this work does not so much increase as it con- 
firms and perpetuates the merited reputation of our distinguished 
countryman. Cromwell possessed a profounder intelligence; 
Marlborough, perhaps, a greater military genius ; Chatham a 
more coinnianding influence over the sympathies of the people. 

But in none of these were united such keenness of perception 
with such laborious diligence, such self-treliancc with such 
modesty of self-appreciation, and such strength of will with 

such a dominant sense of duty, as were combined in the person 
of Arthur Duke of Wellington. 
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Abt. VI. — Sochineni^a A, N, Ostrovskago, [The Works of 
A. N. Ostroaskg,'] 4 vols. St. Petersburg : 1859-67. 

"\Tkry few of the travellers who every year flit through St. 

^ Petersburg and Moscow take the trouble to visit the 
theatres devoted in those cities to the national drama. And 
those whom curiosity does lead there seldom stay long ; a few 
minutes are ftuflicient to give them a general idea of the actors 
and the audience, and they are soon glad to get away. I^or is 
it to be woiidei'cd at that the Russian stage excites in them so 
little intcM’tist, for it is diflftcult even for the most sympathetic 
spectator to enjoy a play written in a language of which lie 
does not understand a single word, and there is something ex- 
cessively annoying to a stranger in the midst of an audience 
melted to tears by sorrows which he cannot comprehend, or 
convulsed Avith laughter af jokes which for him have not the 
slightest meaning. Consequently we know very little in Eng- 
land al)out the merits of the Russian dramatists, and, indeed, 
most Englishmen are unaAvare that the Russians can boast of 
anything like a national drama. Yet that is the ease, and the 
plays which are produced at Moscow, for the henelit of an 
exclusively Russian audience, would well repay a stranger wh(> 

understood the language in which they are written for the time 
and trouble it cost him to become familiar with them. Tlicy 
arc, for the nicest part, thoroughly national, founded upon the 
aclual cxjjeriences of their writers, and devoted to the ilhisLra- 
tion of tiiat kind of life which is led at home by the majority of 
those* who come to see them. Much, therefore, is to be learnt 
from them with respect not only to the habits and customs of 

the Russians of the present day , but also to their thoughts and 
feedings. And it is only by means of writings of this or of a 
kindred class, that a foreigner who docs not reside in the 
country has a chance of forming a correct idea of Avhat the 
great bulk of the people are like. Representatives of the upper 
classes >Ti Russia are to be found at every European capital or 
watering-place, and it is nt>t ditficult to form at least an ap- 
proximate idea of their characters, ^ But middle-class Russians, 
with few exceptions, can only be seen at home ; and as they., 
for the most part, speak no language but their own, it is almost 
impossible for a foreigner who does not live among them to form 
^ny idea of the views they take of life, or of the trains of thought 
whi(di pass through their minds. It has often been said that 
in Russia there is no middle class, and it is perfectly true that 

in the country no such middle class as we can boast of divides 
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the landed proprietors from the peasants. But in the towns 
there is of course a middle class and one to which its wealth 
gives no slight importance. To it belong all who are engaged 
in commerce, as well as most of the government officials. They 
and their families form in eacdi city a little world of their own, 

one which is well worth studying, but also one into which it is, 
as we have said, extremely difficult to obtain access. It is that 
world into which the plays of the popular Bussian dramatists 
give us an insight. They arc for us, as it were, windows 
through which we can see into the otherwise closed heiuses of 
our Russian neighbours, and which enable us to watch at our 
leisure the incidents of their daily lifts, and to listen to such of 

their soliloquies and conversations as may enable us to form 
an idea of what they think and what they feel. 

now propose to call attention to the works of the most 
popular living writer of this class, with the hope of being able 
to bring forward a sufficiient number of the characters he has 
created, to enable t)ur readers to judge for themselves what 
those Russian men and women whom he portrays arc like. 
A.^ far as possible we will allow his personages to speak for 
themselves, what they say being a literal and unomaincntcd 
translation from the original. The dramatist with whom wc are 
about to deal is one whose name figures in none of the biogra- 

})hical dictionaries to which we have had recourse, and we have 
never seen or even heard of a translation having been made 
into Knglish, French, or (xcrinaii, of any work of liis. Ostrovsky 

began to write about twenty years ago, and soon after the ap- 
peai’iince of his first piece he gained that hold upon the minds 
of his countrymen which he has never lost. He is an essen- 
tially nalioiial writer, devoting bis entire energies t\) studying 

and illustrating the various phases of Russian life, seldom 
aft‘eet(jd by foreign influences, never seduced by them from his 
conscientious studies at home. Spending almost all his time 
in Moscow, it is his wont to frequent the spots wdicre those 
persons congregate whose manners he delights to dcfuct. Every 
likeness he draws has been carefully elaborated feature by 
feature, every character he introduces is a study from the life ; 

and the result is that, according to the universal testimony of 
his countrymen, his plays arc thoroughly faithful transcri[)ts of 
the Russian domestic life of the present day. The scene is 
generally laid in the house of a merchant or government official, 
and it is with their families, their friends, and their servants 
that we become acquainted. They are not always placed in 
the most favourable light, for Ostrovsky is a satirist by nature. 

The leading national failings and vices are unsparingly attacked 
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in his writings, and it is much to the credit of Russian audiences 
that they should take in such good part the uncompromising 
denunciations Avhich he levels against their favourite weak- 
nesses. They thoroughly enjoy his exposure of the Russian 
merchant’s narrow-minded and sliort-siglited avarice, of his in- 
corrigible tendency to cheat, of Iiis utter disregard of the laws 
of God and man when business is concerned. They chuckle 
over his attacks on the propensity to drink which has such a 
debasing effect on Russian middle-class life, and they arc 
charmed by his thundering tirades against the deceit and cor- 
ruption which characterise the great majority of government 
officials. They like to see the vices and follies of their neigh- 
bours lashed, even when the thong of the satirist reaches 
themselves. A race by no means thin-skinned, in whom con- 
science has been but little developed, but who arc endowed 
with a large sense of humour, they take their moral chastise- 
ment kindly, acknowledge its justice frankly, and then going 
home straightway recommence the habits from Avhich it w'as 
intended to deter them. With one class only the dramatist is 
forbidden to meddle. lie may laugh as much as he pleases at 
the army or at tlie civil service, at courtiers, lawyers, or mer- 
chants. But he must be careful about alluding to the Church ; 
none of its ministers may be represented on the stage. It 
would be considered a sacrilege to admit an imitation of any of 
its sacred vestments into the wardrobe of a theatic. Even in 
a historical drama it is not allowable to introduce a clergyman 
of any description ; a rule which involves the patriotic dramatist 
in considerable difficulties, the Church having played so im- 
portant a part in many of those troublous times wduch he would 
naturally be most desirous to illustrate. On this point the 

censorship is inexorable ; but upon most others, even where to 
our eyes the writer seems to be verging upon forbidden grounds, 
it allows an amount of latitude which may w'cll astonish those 
who entertain the common notions about Russian restraints 
upon liberty of thought and speech. 

Perhaps the best way of giving an idea of wrhat it is that 
interests a Russian audience, will be to take a few of the 

dramas which have created most excitement at Moscow, and 
give a brief sketch of their leading characters and their prin- 
-cipal incidents. For^this purpose we will first of all select tlie 
* Storm’ (GVoza), as the most powerful of all Ostrovsky’s plays, 

, and as presenting the most elaborate picture he has drawn of 
a Russian woman in the springtide of her life. 

The scene is laid in one of the towns situated on the banks 

of the Volga, in that part of the vast Russian Empire wliich is 
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most of all the home of poetry and of romance, and the time is 

that season of early summer which in Russia forms by far the 
most delightful period of the year. The evenings and nights 
are then so delicious that everyone passes the greater part oi* 
them out of doors. The sky is almost always clear and cloud- 
less ; the air is soft and balmy and redolent with the scent of 
flowers. Very pleasant it is then to wander along the walks 
laid out on the terraces which rise above the southern shore of 

the river, commanding an uninterrupted view of the vast plains 
upon the northern bank, flushed by the gorgeous splendours of 
sunset, faintly glimmering beneath the mellow radiance of the 
moon, or invested with the mysterious indistinctness of star- 
light. And still mere pleasant do the younger members of the 
community find the gardens which stretch away behind the 
houses, in which little family groups sit enjoying the freshness 

of the night, even after the last loungers have disappeared from 
the public walks, and lingering there so late that the morning 
hours often arrive before the echoes of their voices and their 
songs have died away. At all times the heart of a young 

Kiissiaii girl is very tender, very ready to respond to the voice 
of k)ve, but it taay well become even more than usually sensi- 
tive during that happy season of the year, ‘ when the flowers 
^ aj^pear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come> 

‘ and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.’ 

In this town, and exposed to these influences, Katerina, the 
young wife of the merchant Kahanof, has grown up to woman- 
hood. A romantic, enthusiastic girl, with a strong tendency 
towards mysticism in religion, and a heart yearning for love, 
she has been married at a very early age to a weak, common- 
place husband, whose character is in every way inferior to her 
own, and w^ho is quite incapable of appreciating the difiSculties 
of her position, or of comprehending her cravings for a different 
kind of life from that which his home aflbrds. The old 

Kabanova, his mother, is a thorough domestic tyrant, cold- 
hearted, and ill-tempered in the extreme. Her one idea is to 
maintain her dignity in the house. She treats her son like a 
wayward boy who has to be continually scolded and punished, 
and she never loses an opportunity of rendering her daughter- 
in-law miserable, and of trying to break her spirit, so as to 
reduce her to the position of an ohediAt drudge. Katerina 

finds her whole life becoming a burden to her, the days loiter 
tediously along, nothing interests her now. She is surrounded 
by people who have no sympathy with her — ^hard, selfish 
natures, from which she recoils, and from W'hom hfr husband, 
although he is attached to her, is too timid to defend her. 
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Hers is a life .utterly devoid of light and colour and anima- 
tion, with nothing in it to please her tastes or to satisfy her 
Sections. It used to be very diflPerent before she married, she 
says to Varvara, her husband’s sister, when complaining of the 
dull monotony of her present state of existence. Here is the 
sketch she gives of the manner«in which her early days were 
spent : — 

* 1 used to get up early, and if it was summer time I would go to 

the fountain to wash, and then bring water in to the house and 
water all the flowers. We had many flowers, very many. After- 
wards 1 used to go to church with my mother and the pilgrims — our 
house was always full of pilgrims and holy womem. Then after 

church we used to sit down to needlework, generally embroidering 
velvet with gold thread, and the pilgrims would tell us stories about 
where they had been and what they had seen, or about lives of 
saints, or else they would siug hymns. That would last till dinner- 

time. Afterwards the bid women would lie down to sleep, aud I 
would stroll in the garden. Then we used to go to vespers, and in 
the evening have stories and songs again. 

* How dearly 1 loved going to church. 1 used to feel just as if I 

were in Paradise, and I saw no one, and didn’t know how time 
passed or when the service was ended. It was just as if it had 
all lasted only for a minute. My mother often said that every- 
one had been staring at me to find out what I was thinking about. 
For, you know, on a bright day, what a sunny shaft comes down 
from the cupola, and through it goes up the smoke of the incense 
like a cloud, and about that shaft 1 seemed to see angels flying 
and singing. And at night too, I used often to get up, and, after 

wandering about the house where the lamps were burning before 
the holy pictures, in some corner or other I would pray till 
dawn. Or perhaps, eaidy in the morning, 1 would go out into 
the garden, just as the sun was rising, and there, falling on my 

knees, I would weep and pray, without knowing what I was weep- 
ing or praying for. And thei*e they w’ould find me. What it was I 
prayed about then, or what I asked for, I know not. For there 
was nothing 1 wanted then, I had all X wished. And what dreams 

I used to dream thenf Golden temples and enchanted gardens, 
ringing with the voices of invisible singers and fragrant with the 
odour of cypresses, and hills and trees unlike what. one sees in 
reality, but just like those there are in sacred pictures — and there 

I seemed to fly with wings and float upon the air.’ 

, Varvara suggests that there is not much difference between 

her present and her past life, but Katerina says that there is 

all the difference in the world. In those days she did just as 
«he liked, but now she is under restraint, and never can do 
what she wishes. ' Her life has become wearisome to her, she 
says, and she gladly thinks that she is going to die soon. For 
she has striinge dreams at night which warn her of her fate. 
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Strange thoughts, too, haunt her, such as it is wrong for a wife 

to have, and at times she feels a longing for which she cannot 
account, a feeling as though she would gladly be gliding down 
the Volga in a boat, or skimming in a troika across the steppe, 
with one who is not her husband by her side. Varvai’a, who 

is a thorough nihilist, a selfish voluptuary, who cares for 
nothing but material pleasures, and believes neither in God 
nor man, laughs at the scruples and fears of her sister-in-law, 
and urges her to enjoy her life while she can. She is aware 
that the young Boris Grigorevich, the nephew of the rich 
merchant Dikoi, is in love with Katerina, and she advises her 
to reward his devotion, saying, ‘ If you let the opportunity slip, 

‘ will any one pity you ? ’ This conversation takes place in one 
of the public walks, and at this point of it an old lady coming 
from vcsj>ers, attended by her two footmen, meets the girls 
and addresses them in the following strain:— 

‘ Well beauties ! What are you doing here ? Are you waiting for 
your lovers ? Are you happy, happy? iJoes your beauty please you ? 
Tliat’s where hoBxity ( pointing to the Volga). Tlierc, there — 

ri<rht into the whirlpool I ( Varvara laughs.) AYhat are you laugh- 
ing at ? You needn’t he so merry. You’ll all burn in unquenchable 
fire. You’ll all bo burnt with everlasting brimstone. There, there! 
that’s where beauty leads 1 * 

Katerina is terribly frightened. Varvara tries to console 
her, saying that all the little hoys in the town laugh at the old 
lady and her unquenc.hable fire. But just at this moment a 

peal of thunder is heard, and Katerina’s fears return apace, 
and she cries — 

‘ How can you help being frightened? Everyone must be afraid. 
It’s not being killed that’s so terrible; but this — that death may 
carry you olF just as you are, with all your sins, with all your evil 
thoughts. 1 am not afraid of dying, but when I think that I may 
have to appear suddenly before God, just as J am here with you, 
after this very talk — that’s what frightens me. For what was I 
thinking about just now ! what sort of sin was it ! terrible to 
mention ! ’ 

In a somewhat similar frame of mind we find her on another 

occasion some time afterwards. In the interval she has seen 
her lover, and allowed him to perceive that he is not indifferent 
to her. He has told her that he is suro^slie does not love her 

tosband. ‘ Yes I do,’ she has replied ; ‘ and pity him.’ ^ Pity 
^ and love never go together,’ has been his remark. But now 
she is very anxious to perform her duty towards her husband, 
and when he comes to tell her that he is going away on a long 

journey, she first entreats him not to go, and then, finding he 
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will not consent, she implores him, before going, to bind her 

by some terrible oath not to yield to any temptation to do 
wrong. Her nature is so weak that she requires help to 
enable her to resist even what she well knows to be evil, and 
SO she begs him to defend her against herself. The following 
scene ensues : — 

* Katerina, Bind me by some terrible oath. 

* Kabanof. What sort of oath do you mean ? 

‘ Katerina, Why this sort ; that in your absence, I shouldn’t dare 
to talk with any stranger, under any pretence — that I shouldn’t dare 
even to think of anyone but you. 

* Kabanof, Why, what’s all this about ? 

* Katerina. Give my soul peace ; do me this little kindness ! 

* Kabanof Why, no one can answer for his thoughts such ideas 

come into one’s head 

‘ Katerina (falling on her knees). May I never see father or 

mother more ! May I die without repentance, if I 

* Kabanof {raising her up). What ever are you saying ? What 
sin is this ? I don’t wish to hear about it.* 

He goes away without paying any further attention to her 
entreaties, and she is left alone. Here is part of one of her 
soliloquies, as she sits in a room within the dreary house : — 

* Is it well ? It were better I were ill, for it is not well with 
me. Some fancy will come creeping into my head, and 1 cannot 
anyhow get rid of it. I try to think, I cannot collect niy thoughts. 
I try to pray, but I cannot pray it away. I form 'words with my 
lips, but my heart has nothing to do with them. It*s just as if the 
devil were whispering in ray ears. . . . 

‘ Ah me, how tiresome my life will be. I wish some child or 
other would come in. That’s why Tm so wretched, because I have 
no children. If f had, 1 would always be sitting with them and 
amusing them. I do so love talking to children; they’re just like 
angels. {SUence.) It would have been far better if I had died 
when I was a little girl. I should have been looking down from 
heaven now, pleased with everything. I should be able to fly about 
unseen vAerever I chose, far away over the field?, from flower to 
flower, like a butterfly. {Reflects awhile^) 

‘ Well, I’ll do this— I’ll make a vow to do some piece of work or 
other, ril go to the bazaar and buy some linen, with which I’ll 
make clothes for the poor — they will pray to God for lAe. Varvara 
^and I will sit and work, and never know how the time passes till 
"‘Tichon returns.’ 

Her good resolutions last but a short time. Varvara brings 
about a meeting in the garden between Katerina and Boris. 
It is on a lovely night, when all is still, and the air is fresh 
and pure, and from beyond the Volga comes the scent of the 
flowers in the meadows. Varvara leaves the two together and 
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kee])s watcJi with hor lover, who whiles away the time with 
music and with song. At first Katerina repulses Boris, and 
seems to wish him to go away, but suddenly she flings Jier 
arms round his nock, and hides her face upon his breast. All 
her good intentions have vanished, all recollections of duty and 

honour disappear, and she yields herself to her lover with that 
thorough abandonment, that total abnegation of self, which 
characterises a Russian girfs p^sionate impulsive love. 

In the next scene Katerina, who, Varvara tells Boris, has 
been ‘going about the house like a ghost’ ever since that 
night in the garden, is walking on the boulevard with her 
husband and his mother when a storm comes on. The whole 

party take refuge in a long and narrow gallery, the roof of 
which, supported by pillars, affords them shelter from the rain. 
Katerina is in a painful state of nervous excitement, which 
increases as the storm approaches. The people outside describe 
its appearance ; how the sky grows black, the thick vapour 
whirls, the clouds writhe as if they were alive, a strange colour 
c^unes over the landscape. Katerina grows more and more 

frightened. Her husband tries to comfort her, laughing at 
what the people, who are watching the progress of the storm, 
say ; biit his mother rebukes him, declaring that their words 
are perfectly true. KaU=*rina cries out that she knows she 

shall be killed, and calls upon her friends to pray for her. 
tTust then in comes the pious old lady with the two footmen as 
before, and tells her she c.an see now where beauty leads. 

‘ It’s no use trying to hide from God. You’ll all bum with 
‘ unquenchable fire,’ At this moment the storm breaks over 
the town. The lightning flashes, the thunder peals overhead. 
Katerina loses all command over herself, rushes forward and 

falling on her knees, screams — 

‘ All, Hell ! Hell ! Burningr Hell ! My heartis torn in two! I canH 
bear it any longcH*. Mother! Tichon ! 1 have sinned before God and 
before you. Didn’t I swear to you that J would not even look at anyone 
during your absence ? Do you remember ? But do you know what 
1, the shameless one, did while you were away. The very first 
nij;ht 1 went out of the house — — 

* Kahan^, Hush, hush ! Don’t speak ! What are you doing ? 
The motliCT is here. 

‘ Kabanova, No ; go on, now that you’ve begun. 

‘ Katerina. And every ni/^ht I used to go— {^Bursts into tears. 
Kahanof tries to soothe her.) 

‘ Kabanova. Let her go on. Whom did you go with ? 

‘ Boris. She is talking nonsense ; she doesn’t know what she is 
saying. 

^Kabanova. Bo quiet! So that’s what you did. And with 
whom did you go ? 
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^Katerina, With Boris Grigorevich. (^Thunder.) Ah! (^Faints 

av^ay in her husband^ s arms,) 

^Kabanova, Well, son ! That’s where freedom leads. I told you 
80 ; only you wouldn’t listen to me. Now you’re in for it.’ 

In the next scene Kabanof tells one of his friends all that 
has passed. Ilis wife, he says, has used him very ill, but he 
cannot help feeling sorry for lier. He has scolded her well, 
and even beaten her a little, at his mother’s particular request. 

But be is ready to forgive her now. She is always either 
weeping or moving about silently like a shadow. He pities 
her immensely ; it grieves him to look at her. As for Boris, 
he has been well re])rimanded, and to-day he is to be sent* off 
to China. The husband goes away, and the wife comes on 
the stage. Boris enters to say farewell.' She entreats him 
to take her with him, but he says tliat is impossible. She 

tells him how wretched her life is no'w. Her mother-in-law is 
always scolding her, her husband sometimes does the same, at 
other times caresses her, at all times drinks. Ho gives her 
very little consolation and departs. Almost her last words to 

him arc'C — 

‘As you go along the road, don’t pass by a single beggar without 
giving Inxn something, and telling him to pray for my sinful soul.* 

After she has gone she murmurs sadly to herself — 

^ What shall I do now? Go home? No! home and the grave 
are the same to me The grave ! If. would be bettor to be in the 
grave, ... I should like a little grave underneath trees. The sun 
will warm i,t, the showers moisten it. In spring tlie grass will grow 
over it — such soft grass. . . Birds will fly to the tree and sing ; 
childreu will be bi-ought there; flowers will blossom — yellow, blue, 
red, all sorts id' flowers. . . IIow' quiet it will be there, how plea- 
sant 1 It seems as if tlie thought of it made me feel better. But I 
don’t want to think about life. To live again? No, no! 1 don’t want 
that — that is not good ! Everyone is a weariness to me. Idy home is 
wearisome, its walls are hateful. I won’t go there ! If 1 did they 
would -come and talk to me, and what pleasure have I in that ?- . . . 
How dark it has grown ! There is tluit singing again somewhere — 
what is that they are singing ? 1 cannot make it out. . . . Would 
that I could die now ! Surely it’s all one wJiethcT deatl^come to me 
or I myself ... 1 cannot go ou living. But it will m a sin, and 
no one will pray for me — yea, if anyone loves me, he will pray for 
the. They will place rny liands crossways when I am in <he coiBu 
— yes, I remember, that’s the way. But if they find me here, they 
will take me home by force. Ah, let me do it soon, soon— {Goes 
^dotvu to the edge of the river My friend, iny joy, farewell ! ’ 

By this time Katerina’s absence has been discovered, and 
her friends, fearing that she may have met with some accident 
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in the darkness of the night, are searching for her in all 
directions. Their lanterns glimmer about the cliffs and on 
the banks of the river. Her husband is terribly frightmed, 
and when a voice is heard presently calling for a boat he wishes 
to run towards it, but his mother holds him back, threatening 

to curse him if he goes. After a little while there comes a 
man bearing a dead body in his arms — it is streaming with wet, 
and on the temple is a wound which has proved fatal. He 
lays the corpse down at Kabanofs feet, saying: — 

‘ There is your Katerina. Bo what you will With her. There is 
her body ; you <*an take it away, but her soul is no longer yours;. it 
i.M now before a »J udge who is more merciful than you. 

‘ Kabanof {flinging himself on the body). Katya, Katya. 

‘ Kabanova. That will do. Tt’s a sin to grieve for her. 

< Artiawo/: Mother ! It’s you who have killed her. You! you! 
‘ Kabanova. Wluit are you saying ? You forget yourself. Don’t 

you know whom you’re speaking to ? 

^Kabanof. You’ve killed her ! You ! you ! 

* Kabanova. V'ory well. I'll havo a talk with you at home. 
Thank you, good pcoph*, for your assistance. 

‘ Kabanof. It’s well with you now, Katya. But why should I go 
on living and suffering ? {Falls on his wife's body.) 

So ends the tragedy of Katerina’s life, for whose wild 
conduct some excuse may bo pleaded. One of the principal 
evils arising from the Orientalism of Russia is the inferior' and 

unworthy position occupied by its w’omcn. ^ No such cliivalric 
feelings ever j)r(ivailcd there as those from w^hich sprang 

the reverence j)aid to their sisters in W estern Lurope. h or 
manv generations they w’cre treated much as Turkish women 
are treated now, cooped up in their own apartments, and 
allowed to take but a very small ]>art in the occupations and 

amusements of their husbands. All this has long been changed, 
it is true, but traces of the old dcgradatitin still survive. 
Kxcept among the upper classes, to whom these remarks do 
not in any way apply^ It is difficult to find a Russian woman 
who has been educated in the proper sense of the wwd, whose 
intelligence has been developed, whose moral nature has been 
trained aright, whose- eyes have been opened^ to the existence 

of a higHit world than that in which she daily moves. As a 
general rule she is childishly ignorant, but, if she happens to 
have been taught some of the wisdom which manuals and. 
catechisms can impart, it usually turns out that she has learnt 
little except by rote. Her education does not teach her to 
reflect) or to govern herself . it does not brace the fibres ^of 
her mental or spiritual nature^ it docs not enable her to rise 

above the dead level of tririal thoughts and petty interests. 
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^ImoBg the women of the lower order this inferiority to those 
of other nations may at first escape notice, for in no country 
can any great nobility of character be looked for among those 
of its inhabitants who are bowed down by want, and who have 
had their senses dulled by the constant pressure of care. 

But among the middle classes it cannot fail to make itself 
evident, especially in those families which are placed in easy 
circumstances, even if they are not rolling in wealth. There 
is no excuse to be found, unless the traditions of olden days 
can supply it, for the ignorance in which the daughters of such 
fimilies are allowed to grow up, the idleness in which they con- 
sume their days after they arc married. Those whose tastes are 

gross, and who have no aspirations after a better state of things, 
take kindly to this ignoble existence and thrive upon it, 
devoting themselves without a sigh to the suckling of infantine 
Muscovites and the chronicling of quass. But others who have 

a more artistic nature, or ate of a more passionate temperament, 
are conscious during the springtide of their lives of a want 
which they know not how to express, a craving which they 
strive to satisfy without knowing whence it springs or whither 
it leads. To such women life b^ecomes inexpressibly tedious, 
their days are a burden to' them, and so they turn with a sense 
of relief to the excitement of an intrigue. Then, when once 

they love, they utterly abandon themselves to their passion, 
shackled by none but material restraints, deterred by no sense 
of anything like honour or self-respct. They have no one to 
look up to or to reverence, or to rely .u})on for assistance. 
The men whom they know are probably far from estimable, 
and even if they were so they would most likely despise 
women too much ’to care about rendering them a real service. 

Here is a picture of the manners of the town drawn by a 
shopkeeper named Kuligln, a type of the serious class from 
which spring the Dissenters, Raskolniks^ men versed in Scrip- 
ture and the lives of the saints, who have a biblical twang in 
their speech, and are spoken of as knowing the contents of 
thick volumes: — 

* Rough, sir, are the luannorB in our town, very rough ! Amoug our 

people you see nothing but actual poverty and brutalit|| And we 
shall never get rid of that ; for no one can by honest work get more 
than his daily bread. As soon as a man has made any money, he 
Begins to get the poor under him, so as to make still more out of 

what they yield him without recompensei Do you know, sir, what 
your uncle, Savel Prokofevich, said to the burgomaster ? The 
came to the burgomaster to complain that they could not 
get paid properly. So the burgomaster began to say to him, 

“Listen, Savel Prokofevich; why dost thou not pay thy miyiks 
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properly ? Every day they come uiito me with complaints.” Your 
uncle slaps the burgomaster on the shoulder, saying, “ la it worth 
our while, your worship, to dispute about such trifles ? Many men 
work for me in the course of a year. Now, understand me : I cut 
a copeck off each man’s pay, and so 1 make a round sum, and that’s 
a good reason, for ray doing so.” That’s how it is, sir. And then, 
just consider how they behave towards each other ! As traders 
they cut away the ground from under each other’s feet, and that not 
so much from greed as from envy. They squabble with each other. 

They invite drunken chinovniks into their lofty halls. Such chi- 
novniks ! men who have nothing human in their features — from 
whose faces the human countenance has been rubbed out — and who, 
for a small pittance, will draw up terrible statements on stamped 

paper to a neighbour’s hurt. Perhaps they begin a lawsuit, and 
then there is no end to their miseries. First they go to Jaw here, 
then in the Higher Court, whore other lawyers are ^ready expect- 
ing them and clapping their hands for joy. The story is soon told; 

but the suit is not so quickly ended..^^ The lawyers lead them on 
and pull them about, and they seem to enjoy all this pulling about. 
** I,” they say, “ shall have to pay up, but it w’ill cost my friend 
there a copeck too.” ’ 

Then he goes on to complain of the conduct of his neigh- 
bours at home. They ought to be out of doors on the fine 
summer evenings, he says, but they shut themselves in, bolt 
their doors, and turn their dogs loose. 

‘Perhaps you think they do that to pray to God. Not so, sir; 
nor is it on account of thieves that they lock their doors, but that 
no one may see how they grind the faces of their people and 
tyrannise over their families. How many unseen tears are shed 
behind those bars ! How much drunkenness and dark debauchery 
goes on there ! It is all concealed. No one sees anything of it, 
God alone sees it. “ Look at me if you like,i” they say, “ in public, 
out in the streets ; but you have nothing to do with my behaviour 
at home. That’s wliy I have bolts and bars, and fierce dogs,” they 
say. “ The family,” say they, “ is a secret thing.” We know what 
sort of secrets those are. Out of those secrets they only get a plea- 
sure : all the rest have to howl like wolves.’ 

Dikoi, Boris’s rich uncle, is a specimen of this class. He is 
always squabbling, and his acquaintances say he cannot exist 

without sdllding. Every morning his wife addresses Ihe family 
group in these words : — ‘ Little fathers, don’t anger him ; little 
‘ doves, don’t annoy him.’ But the slightest thing puts him out, 

and then there is an end to all hopes of peace for the day. If 
he has a dispute with anyone whom he does not dare to insult, 
he comes home and vents his rage on his family. As to paying 
anyone what he owes him, he never will do so unless he is 

compelled. Even from his own nephew and niece he detains 
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the money which should belongs to them, saying ‘I have 
^ children of my own; why should 1 give to others? ’ Of this 
objection to paying his debts he is fully aware. Once, says 
be, 

* During Lent 1 had been fasting, and there caipe a wretched 
mujik to ask me for money for firewood. It was for my sins that 
he came at such a time. And 1 just did sin ! I scolded him, I 
abused him, so that there wasn’t another word to be said. See 
wbat sort of a temper I have got. Afterwards I begged his 
pardon. I actually fell at his feet. Verily I say unto you I fell 
at the man’s knees. See what my temper leads me to ! There in 
the courtyard, 1 knelt before him in the mud : before them -all 1 
knelt.’ 

Dikoi specimen of the rough and brutal head of the family. 
In Kabanova we have a picture of his worthy helpmate. She 
is always finding fault and^ scolding. She tyrannises over her 
weak-minded son and his unhappy wife. She compels him to 
lecture Katerina, whom he tenderly loves, on her conduct; 
ordering her to- honour her motlicr-in-law, and never to vex 

her, not to fold her hands and sit down idly like a lady, and 
not to look out of window after young men. Here is a specimen 
of her behaviour, taken from the scene which describes tlic 
departure of her son Tiphon on his unfortunate journey : — 

‘ Kahavof {offering to kiss her). Good-bye Mother. 

‘ Kabanova Qwinting angrily to the ground). To my feet, to my 
feet ! {Kahanqf’ bow.s down to her feet, then kisses her). Now take 

leave of your wife. 

^ Kahanqf, Good-bye Katya. {Katerina falls on his neck.) 
Kabanova. What do you mean, you shameless creature, bv hang- 
ing round bis neck ! It isn’t a lover you’re jDartiiig from, it's your 

husbaiid, your head ! ’ You dctti’t know how to behave. Bow down 
to his feet!’ 

When Tichon has gone she says it is evident that Katerina 
does not care for him. A good wife would have howled for 
half an hour at least, or would have flung herself down on the 
steps, whereas she has not done anything of the sort ; and then, 
having made her daughter-in-law thoroughly miserable, she 

goes away to say her prayers. ® 

A somewhat similar character to Kabanova’s is that of 
*'Ulanbekova, the cross-grained, imperious old proprietress of 

2,000 ' souk,’ who plays a leatog part in the Vospitannitsa, 
She is an eccentric, whimsical old lady, and one of her fancies 
js to take away from their parents any of the young girls on her 
estate who happen to please her, to educate them in her house- 
hold, and then to find husbands for them. She treats them 
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very well while they are in her house, says her old butler, 

dresses them as if they were her own daughters, lets them take 
their meals with her, and won’ll allow them to do any menial 
work. The consequence is that each vospitannitsa — that 
being tlie term for a girl brought up in this manner — acquires 
many of the habits and feelings of a lady, and then some day 
she is suddenly married to a man of whom she has previously 
known nothing. The mistress says, ‘ 1 have found a husband for 

you ; the marriage will be on such a day,’ — and all is over. 

‘ Not a soul dares to say a word. Wiiatever man she selects the 
girl must marry. . . . and sometimes the brides don’t please their 
husbands, and ihe husbands don’t please their brides. ThcMi she’s 
terribly angry. Once she wanted to marry one of her maids to 
a shopkee])er in our town, btji he, who was a fellow without any 
polish, took it into his head to object. “ The girl doesn’t please me,” 
says lie. “Besides, I don’t want to get married yet.” But she laid 
a complaint before the burgomaster aifd the protopope. They soon 
brouglit tin* foolish fellow to reason.’ 

Til most cases the marriage takes place without anyone daring 

to make the slightest objection, and as soon as the ceremony is 
over the old lady says to the bride : — 

‘You’ve been living with mo in case and luxuiy all this time. 
Now you’re going to marry a poor man, and }ou’ll have to live in 
poverty, nnd to work hard, and do your duty. It wasn’t for your 
sake that 1 did anything for you. It w^•ls a fancy of mine to do so. 
And you mustn’t think about the life you used to lead here. Bear 
your proper position in mind, and your utter insignificance.’ 

Unfortunately, continues the butler, these marriages never 
turn out well. The Avomcn somehow pine away and the men 
make very bad husbands, for they know tliat, however drunken, 
and dissolute they may he, the old lady will jirotect them. 

Ulanhekova’s favourite vospitannitsa at the time when we 
make her acquaintance is Nadya, a young girlof iimisual beauty, 

just seventeen years old, whose father, formerly a serf* engag^ 
in the household ‘ on confectionery business,’ had been emanci- 
pated by the late yiossessor of the estate. She is therefore not 
a serf, but still she is virtually quite at the disposal of her 
mistress. ^ During the early part of the play she shows herself 
modest, j)rudent, and dignified. Respecting herself, she knows 
how to make others respect her. The young master, UJanbe- 

kova’s son, greatly admires her, and tries to get up a flirtation 
with her, but she will have notMng to' say to him, for, she tells 
her companion Lisa, she looks forward to being married soon, 
and she hopes to be a good wife, and to do nothing that will 

make anyone ashamed of her. Suddenly she hears to her horror 
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that her mistress destines her to be the wife of her frodson 
Negligcntof, a dissolute, uneducated chinovnik, ‘ who drinks 
‘ beyond his years.’ No one can abide him except his god- 
motlier. ^The Ispravnik is a very strange man,’ says that lady, 
on returning from a visit she has paid the official in order to 

ask him to give her favourite a place. 

^ I ask for an appointment and he replies, “ There’s no vacancy at 
present.” I say to him. “ You don’t seem to understand who it is 
that is speakjhg to you.” “ Surely,” says he, “ you don’t want me 
to turn oiF a good official to make room fur your godson.” A coarse 
feUow ! However ho ended by promising. “ Of course he did,” 
replies her lady-companion, a needy dependent, “we all know you 
could make a man out of mud.” ’ 

The old lady then proceeds to say that Negligentof only 
needs a good wife to keep him steady, and therefore she is 
going to let him marry Nadya. At tliis moment that destined 

victim rushes into the rodm, and implores her mistress not to 

sacrifice her to so degraded a drunkard. 

* Ybu know nothing about these matters, my dear,’ says the old 
lady, * you’re a mere girl. You* must be guided in everything by 
me, your benefactress. I have educated you, and even engaged to 
, provide for you. And you mustn’t forget that he is my godson. 
You ought to be thankful for the honour I am going to do you. 
And now, let me tell you once for all, 1 don’t like people w}io want 
to think for themselves. That’s a thing I dislike exceedingly. 1 
can allow no one to do that. From my youth up I’ve been accus- 
tomed to have every word of mine obeyed: it is time you should 
know this. And I’m very much surprised at your daring to answer 
me. I see that I’ve spoilt you.’ 

Nadya goes out of the room in despair. When we next see 
^ her she seems entirely to have changed her character. Her 
modesty, her self-respect, her maidenly reserve are all gone. 
She no longer repels the advances of Leonid, the young master, 
she even courts them. As she wanders through the garden 
with Lisa in the twilight, her companion remarks upon the 
change in her behaviour. 

‘ Lim, Why you used to hide from Leonid, now you run after 
him. 

^ Nadya, Yes. I used to run away from him ; I don’t mean to do 
so any more. I don’t know what come over me all of a sudden. 
•-When the mistress said that 1 mustn’t dare to answer her, and that 
1 was to marry the man she had chosen, my whole nature seemed 

to; ^er. God help me, I thoijght, what sort of life is mine to be I 
^^ioeeps.) What is the use of my living honourably, of my keeping 
itiiyself from ever speaking amiss or looking astray ! Then anger 
seised on me against my will. What is the use, 1 'thought, of keep- 
ing myself from doing wrong I 1 will do so no more. Then my 
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very heart "rew cold within me. If she had said another word, I 
think I should have died on the spot 

‘ And then, forsooth, she says, “ Marry this drunkard, and don’t 
presume to argue with me,” and you mustn’t even dare to cry. Ah ! 
liisa . . . only to think that this coarse brute will be able to do 

what he likes with you, will make his power felt, will spoil your 
whole life. And you’ll grow old by his side without ever having got 
any enjoyment out of your life. I think my heart would break. 
And so our young master is preferable to all this. 

* Lisa, Ah, Nadya ! you shouldn’t talk like that. I oughtn’t to 
listen to it. 

* Nadya. Stop, Lisa ! don’t pretend to be so modest. What would 
you do if it was you he loved ? 

‘ Lisa. How can I tell ? Well, as they. say, the tempter is strong. 

* Nadya, Just so. I wish I eould tell you how changed I feel — 
could explain how such thoughts came into my head, how T sud- 
denly began to think about the young master, and how he became 

dear to me. ... So dear that I don’t know what to say of him. 
When he used to court mo before T thought nothing of him. Now 
it's just aa if some power drew me to him. 

'‘ Lina. That’s what it Is, girl. It’s your destiny. 

^ Nadya, And such a strange spirit has got hold of me — fear 
nothing. I feel as if you might cut me to pieces, and yet I would 
do what I want. And why this is so I know not. I can scarcely 
wait for night — I feel as if I could fly to him through the air. One 

thing I’m glad of. It isn’t for nothing that I am pretty. I shall 
at least have something to make me remember my youth. Oh, how 
handsome ho is ! what am I that he should love me ! If it hadn’t 
been for him I should have withered away in this wretched place. 

^Lka, How now, Nadya! you seem put of your senses. 

Nadya, How can I help being so ! As long as she was kind to 
me, caressed me, I thought I was like other people. My ideas about 
life were very dificreut from my present ones. But when she begun 

to treat me as if I were a doll, when I perceived that I was no 
longer free, that I was without defence — then despair fell on me, 
Lisa. Shame and fear are gone, I don’t know where. One day 
more is left me anyhow, I thought. I don’t care about knowing 

what will liappen afterwards. Let them marry me to a cowherd, 
let them lock me up in a castle, thirty counties away, it’s all one 
to me.* 

Leonid comes on the scene and she throws herself into his 
arms. There is a lake at the end of the garden, and fastened 
to its bank is a boat into which Leonid and Nadya enter. 
Lisa waits for them, and when they return she tolls them that 

she fears they have been discovered, for their mistress’s com- 
panion has been spying about the banks of the lake. But 
Nadya does not seem to care whether it be so or not. All she 
wishes to know is whether Leonid really loves her, and when 
he has assured her he does, she goes quietly away. 
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WTien the old lady leanis what has taken plac^* — ^for her 
companion has seen enough to convince her of the truth — rfie 
is very angry, and declares that Leonid has acted abominably, 
adding, ^ It might have been excusable if lie had been in the 
‘ army.’ Then she sends for Nadya, and tells, her she shall be 
married at once to Negligentof. Nadya falls at her feet, and 
entreats her to be merciful ; but she will not listen, and lf?aves 
the room after sending for her Ifodson. The play ends with 

the parting between Leonid and Nadya, a scene which brings 
into strong relief the contrast between his feeble selfijShnest 
and her passionate love for him and carelessness ab^il^ what 
becomes of her. After a time she bids him ttuhik of himB«ij& 
and leave her to her fate : — 

* heomd. But what will become of yo,tt;‘1^adya, if you living 
with Aour hu.^hjiiid very hard to hear? 

‘ Nadtfd {weeping). Cannot you let me alone ! I beseech you let 
me alone. ( Sobs.') One thing only I ask of you, for God’s sake leave 
me to myself. {Sobs afresh.) 

^ Hy^tanders {to Leonid). Do go away. 

* Leonid. Why do you drive me away? Don’t yoii see how sorry 
I am i'or her? I’ll think it over, perhaps there may be some way 
of escaping after all. 

‘ Nadya {in despair). 1 don’t want auyone to h(?lp me, I don’t 

want anyone to defend me. If it’s too much for me to bear, well, 
the lake is not far off. 

‘ Leonid {nervously). Well, suppose I go away. Only what’s that 
she says. 1 say, you must look after her. Good-bye, then. ( Goes 
to the door.) • 

* Nadya. Good-bye. {He goes away.) 

‘ Lisa. The proverb is true enough — rWhat’s sport to the cat makes 
the mouse squeak.’ 

In these two plays the erring woman is represented as being, 
to some extent at least, driven into dishonour by the harshness 
or the folly of those who surround her. But in the painful 
stor^ of Grekh da Beda na Kogo ne jivet — ‘Whom may not Sin 
‘ Mid Sorrow touch ? ’ — there is very little excuse to be made 
for the heroine, for she has a husband who is an honourable 
and worthy man, and who loves her tenderjy. Yet , she de- 
liberately betrays him, and that for the s^lk:e of a lover whose 

character is in most res]:>ects very inferior to that of her husband, 
and who carries on an intrigue with her chiefly because it 
affords him the means of passing away some of the time which 
hangs heavily on liis hands. Tatiana and Jmigiilina are the 
daughters of a chinovnik, who held, during his lifetime, a post 
as ' cancellarist,’ which bn^ught him in the enviable income of 

tib&ty roubles a year, a little more than 4Z. of our money. 
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At hiB death they found themselves reduced to absolute 
want, and so it came about that Tatiana, although a girl of 
unusual beauty, and entitled to move in official society, was 
obliged to accept an offer of marriage made her by a shop- 
keeper — a mere grocer — named Krasnof. lie is a kind and 
good husband, says her sister, while giving an account of what 
has taken place to the young proprietor, Babacf, who is a pro- 
vincial dandy, much resembling what the Leonid of the last 

play would become after a few years of dissipation. Krasnof 
is exceedingly proud of his wife, she says, and would give her 
anything she asked for, even if it cost him his last copeck, and 
he will not let her do any work, though he works himself from 
morning till night, so that she lives ‘ quite like a lady.’ But 
she declares he’ is very litllf better than a mere peasant ; he 
has had no education, and his language ‘ confuses ’ his wife and 

her sister at times. ‘ Such blots as these in a man’s character 
^ cannot be got rid of, not even if you were to boil him seven 
^ years in a cauldron.’ Still there is no fault to be found with 
him as far as bis treatment of bis wife is concerned. But as 

much cannot be said for his relations, and Tatiana is not liked 
by, and does , not like, his blind old grandfather Arkip, his 
sickly young brother Afonya, or his married sister and her 
husband Kuritsin. 

Some idea of Krasnofs character may be obtained from his 
reply to his sister’s insinuations against his wife at a later 
period of the play, after she has granted an interview to 

Babaef: — 

‘What is it you want? ’he asks Kuritsina, ‘is it to make me 
quarrel with my wife ? Arc you jealous because I Jove her? Un- 
derstand this, that I won’t set her aside for anyone. For thirty 
years I lived only for my family, worked with all my strength for 
them, and didn’t even think of marrying till everything was put on 
a good footing at home. For thirty years I took no thought of 
pleasure for myself. I used to be your servant, now I serve my 
wife and shall do so always. 1 would sooner work myself to death 
than deny her a single gratification. I ought to kiss her feet, feel- 
ing that I and all my relations put together are not equal in value 
to her little finger.’ 

So many warnings, however, are addressed to him on the 
subject of his wife’s behaviour towards Babaef, that at length 
be becomes alarmed. He expostulates with her, and the result 
is a coldness between the husband and wife, which makes him 
very miserable. After a time her sister induces her to pretend 
that she does not care for Babaef, but is very fond of her bus- 

baud, and the grandfather is charged to bring about a recon- 
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ciliatioii. Krasnof, who has been in despair at the idea of 

loBing the only pleasure of his life, is enchanted at hearing that 
his wife confesses to loving him. He had told her that, much 
as he loved her, he didn’t expect her to care much about him 
— mere mujik that he was — perhaps for several years to come, 
blit that he hoped she would learn to love him some day. 
Now he is enraptured at being told that the moment he has 
been looking forward to has come- 

‘ If you were to give me such a choice as this — Here, Krasnof, 
are hills of gold and royal palaces for you, only you must give up 
your wife ; and, on the other hand, Here’s a cabin without a roof, 
and all sorts of hard work to do, only you may live with your wife 

— I wouldn’t even sigh, or say oh ! Why I would be content to 
carry water all day long if I might live with her. So then listen, 
grandfather. I feel just as if a whole mountain had fallen off my 
shoulders : just as if I were born again. I was a dead man just 

now ; you’ve brought me to life again. And just then such terrible 
thoughts were crowding into my mind — not in a whole lifetime 
could I have prayed the sin away.’ 

A scene ensues in which Tatiana thoroughly succeeds in 
deceiving her husband, feigning for him a love which does not 
exist. He is overjoyed, and when he is obliged to leai^e her, 
he looks forward to returning soon, and finding her still in the 

same loving mood. But the moment she finds herself alone, 
>she exclaims. 

‘At last he’s gone. How unhappy, how wretched am I! People 
say one ought to love one’s husband. How can I love him ? a rough, 
unpolished fellow who hugs gne like a bear. One whose behaviour 
is always that of a mujik. And I am obliged to feign affection for 
him I It’s horrible. I wouldn’t have done it for anything in the 
world if it hadn’t been for this affair. What’s to be done ? 1 hate 
it and yet I must submit to it. {Silenced) What’s become of every- 
body ? Here I have to sit alone. How tiresome ! There is not 
even anyone in the street to look at. {Sings to herself,) 

‘ Ob, mother ; how grievous ; lady how sad. 

My heart aches ; aches, and is troubled. 

My lover knows little how my heart suffers.* 

When Krasnof returns joyously home, he is told that his 

wife is with Babaef. At first he refuses to believe it. ‘ You 

* lie, you envious slanderers,’ he cries. ‘ It is not an hour ago 
— not an hour, I tell you, — since I sat with her on that som. 

* W’e kissed and embraced each other, looked into each other’s 
‘ eyes ; couldn’t look enough.’ ’But as more and more evidence 
is offered him, his belief in bis wife’s honour is staggered. At 
last she comes in, and looks wildly at them all. He charges 

her to say if she has been at Babaefs. ‘ I have,’ she says, 
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seeing that it is no use hiding the truth any longer. Then 
the otliers begin abusing her, but Krasnof stops them, saying, 

‘ I am her husband, I will judge her. Tell me now, how came 
this to pass ? . . . Perhaps you didn’t know what you were doing. 
Perhaps you gave iko heed to it at all ; or was it of your own free 

will tliat you went into this sin ? Well, what- do you think of it 
now ? do you repent of your evil deeds ? or do you think you did 
quite right? Answer me, don’t stand there without saying a word. 

. . . Are you made of stone ? down, down upon your knees before 

all of US and humble yourself in the dust. Or else tell us you did it 
deliberately. I want to know what Pm to do with you, whether 
I’m to pity you or to kill‘3'ou. Did you ever lovo me oven a little ? 
Have I any reason at all to pity 3'ou ? or have^ you been cheating 

me from the first ? Have all my bright hopes been empty dreams ? 

* Tatiana (weeping). It is I, 1 who am to blame. I have cheated 
you. I never loved you and I don’t love you now. You’d better 
leave me alone instead of torturing us both — we’d better separate. 

* Krasnof. What do you mean by separate ? where are you to go 
then ? No, that's the speech of a false woman. On whom shall I 
revenge myself for all this ? You say you don’t lovo me, and never 
(lid love me. And there was I going about the whole town, telling 
all the world about the beautiful lady who was so fond of me. 
Whom shall I call to account for that shame? Be off into the 
kitchen#As you don’t know liow to behave like a wife, you shall he 
a kitchen-maid. . . . You’ve made me an old man in a day — now 
I’ll see how long your beauty will last. Every day, as sure as the 
sun rises, you shall get a blow and a scolding from me down to the 
last day of your life. And some d-ay if I happen to be in a savage 
mood I may kill you like a dog. There, give me a knife.’ 

Tatiana runs out of the room, and then is on the point 
of escaping from the house in order to seek Babaef, when 
Krasnof, urged by bis brother, I'ushes after her, knife in hand. 

Her voice is heard beliinJ the scenes, crying, ‘ Let me go.’ 
Then there is silence, and presently Krasnof returns. Here is 
the end of the story. * 

‘ Krasnof. Bind iny hands. I have killed her. 

* A fonya. So she’s done for at last. 

‘ Kuritsina. Ah, poor fellow, what will they do to 3 ou ! 

‘ Arkip. Where is lie ? where is ho ? Lead me to him. What 
have you done ? who gave you the right to do it ? Do you think that 
it was against you alone she had sinned ? It was, above all, against 
God she had sinned, but you, proud, self-willed man, havo thought 
lit to judge her yourself. You would not wait for the merciful 

judgment of God; now you yourself shall be judged by man's 
judgment.’ 

The heroine of the Bednaya Nevesta — ‘ The Penniless 
‘ Lass,’ literally ‘ The Poor Bride’— is a girl whose situation 
VOL. CXXVIII. NO. OCLXI. N 
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greatly resembles that in which Tatiana was left by her 
father's death, ^ but whose character is .far superior to that of 

Krasnof’s Hghtrheaded and ungrateful wife. Marya An- 
dreevna Nezat)udkina is the daughter of a chinovnik who, 
when he died, left his family very little, and so his widow, tlie 
foolish and tedious Anna Petrovna, almost despairs of ever 
getting her daughter married. Marya, herself, is in no hurry 
about the matter, ifind her mother's constant schemes and 
lamentations arc the plague of her life. She cannot help 
shuddering, she says, at the idea of marrying a man whom she 
does not like, sind she complains bitterly of the manner In 
whitfh girls in her position are wooed. 

" ‘ Everybody thinks he is entitled to claim your hand, and e'ren 
fancies he is conferring an obligation upon you. “ She’s only a poor 
bride *’ says one of my suitors, and bargains for me as coolly as if 
I were sometliing on sale. “ I have money ” he says to my mother. 

“ You have nothing, but I will take your daughter on account of 
her beauty.” ’ 

At the present monaent, she has three principal admirers, 
Khorkhof, an honest, good-hearted j ouiig felloAv, but without 
means, who has been a student at one of the universities, and 
is therefore somewhat refined and well educated, and orna- 
ments of Moscow middlc-cdass society, named Mila^iin and 

Merich. The latter is an empty-headed egotist, who is always 
making love to some young lady or other, and who has nothing 
to recommend him beyond a showy exterior and manners 
which arc supposed to be fashionable, but, after a little time, 
he makes himself thoroughly master of Marya’s affections. 
Up to this point her life has been a very dreary one, vexed 
with small cares, never free fnun the chill of poverty. It has 
had little enjoyment for her, she says, but now that Mcrich has 
told her that he loves her, all seems altered. 

‘Oh, how happy 1 am,' she exclaims, after one of His visits, ‘my 
life is no longer dreary — what a change has {akim place in cvery- 

tliing— I have something to hope for now.’ 

’But just as she is beginning to alloM^ herself for the first 
time to hox)e, disappointment comes uj)oii her. A lawsuit on 

which depends the little fortune she and her mother have to 
live on is decided against them, and downright want stares 
'them ill the face. At this juncture, an old friend of her 
fatlier’s introduces a rich chinovnik, who is in want of. a wife. 

The new suitor, whose name is Benevolensky, explains to 
Anna Petrovna that what he really requires most is a good 
housekeeper. If he can get a beautiful and well-educated 
wife, SO much the better. But her housekeeping capabilities 
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arc those on which he lays most stress. As he is not a man of 
liigh rank or of good family— his name showing that he is a 
priest’s son — he knows that he cannot expect a large dowry 
with his wife, but he thinks that he may find the article he 
is hi search of among the ranks of the ‘ ])cnnilcss lasses.' 
When Marya is spoken to on the subject, she flatly refuses to 
entertain his proposals, for she thinks yerich is about to ask 
her to be his wife. And she also assures Ivhorkhof, who about 
the same time ventures to tell her of his love, that it is no use 
for him to think of her. He, poor fellow, has passionately 
admired her for three years, ever since he left the university, 
and her love is the only thing he prizes on earth. If slic 
would only care for him ever so little, he says, the world 
would seem to him a PaiuJisc. And he feels sure that he 
could, make her happy, for he loves h(;r so nnich that his whole 

life would be tlevoted to her service. But she tells him that 
nltliough slie likes him well, slie does not love him, and. so she 
dismisses him. firmly and decidedly, though with all womanly 
tniderncss and respect lor his di bint crested aficetion. Khorkliof 

ones away almost heaitbrokcii and enters upon a course of 
drinking which lasts tlirce whole days, uninteiTupted except 
by IriServals of woc])ing. Meantime Marya is so much jwessed 
l>y her mother’s onlrcaties that she will marry Benevolensky, 
that she agrees to reconsider her decision, and give a final 
answer in three days. She consents to do this because she 
thinks that Merich will extricate her from her difficulties before 

that time has elapsed; but when she next sees" him, and he 
finds liiinself asked what his intentions arc, he suddenly hacks 
out of his implied engagement, explaining that he is not a fi*cc 
agent — that he is in a very uncoinfortahle ])osition as regards 
means — that his father objects to his marrying— and so forth. 
All Marjp,’s hnght hopes suddenly vanish, all her prospects of 
linppiness grow dim and fixirit, all her trust in man’s fidelity 

and honour is destroyed. She finds that she has lavished her 
affection ui)on a man who has no heart, and is utterly inea- 
]iiiblc of ai)preciating the tenderness and generosity of her 
character. 8he feels that all hope of happiness in life is over 

for her, for it is now too late for her to exjiect a renewal of 
love. All his selfishness, liis cruelty, and his meanness are 
revealed to her at (^nce, but still she docs not utter a word of 
reproach. Before be goes she tells him that she is not angry 
with him, but when she is alone she cries bitterly. While she 
is w^ceping, Milashin comes in, bringing with him a number 
of letters proving the infidelity of his supposed rival, Merich. 

Marya will not look at them, but flings them into the fire. 
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Then she tells Milashin that she is going to marry Bene- 
volensky, He attempts to dissuade her, offering in a imtro- 
nising manner to marry her himself. But sbe says No ; that 
will not do. She has determined to marry for money «n order 
to please her mother and make her coinfort^ahle. And she 

wishes her mother to know nothing of the suffering which her 
decision costs her. ^ she dries her eyes, asking Milashin if 
the tears have left tilRes behind — tells him to laugh and talk 
about theatres and other places of amusement — and finally 
makes him sit down and play at cards with her. Presently her 
int)ther comes in, and Marya tells her to write to Benevolensky 
and say that his proposal of marriage is accepted. 

Before the wedding takes place Marya receives two visits. 
The first is from Khorkhof, who has now been drinking for 
three days, and who enters the room staggering and copiously 
weeping. He entreats her to pause ere it is too late, to throw 
over Benevolensky, and to* marry him who has so long adored 
her. So passionate is his appeal that it melts Marya’s hearty 
and when Khorkhof falls on his knees before her, she tells him 

that she feels she loves him now, anc^ she is very, very sorry 
for him too, but it is too late ; her word is given to Benevo- 
lensky, and she cannot go back from it, ‘Ah, what a sacrifice I’ 
he cries. ‘ She is going to do it for her mother’s sake,’ ex- 
claims Anna Petrovna. ^ Benevolensky is a man of irreproach- 
‘ able position.’ At this moment Marya faints, and the by- 
standers all crowd round her, except Khorkhof, who supports 
his unsteady frame against the wall, and weeps bitterly. 

Her second visitor is Merich, who has changed his mind 
again, and begins making love once more. But she tells him, 
also, it is too late. The wedding feast is ready, the bridegroom 

is at hand. She will have nothing more to do with her fickle 
lover, except to part from him on friendly terms. The scene, 
during the whole of which her language is exceedin^y natural 
and affecting, ends thus : — 

‘ Merich, Marya, I love you 

‘ Marya (interrupting him). It is too late, Vladimir, too late. . . . 
A new path opens before me, one in which I well know lies mucli 
that may terrify a woman’s heart. They say he is coarse, un- 
educated, a taker of bribes. But all this may come of his having 
hj^d no honest man or woman to befriend him. They say a wife 
can do so much if she only will. That’s where my duty lies, and I 

feel 1 have the strength for it. I will make him love me, respect 
me, listen to me. And besides — there may be children. 1 will live 
for the children. 1 see you smile. How generous that is of you ! 
Why even if all 1 am saying is a mere dream which can never come 

tilie, you oughtn’t to disenchant me. 1 need such dreams to suppoii) 
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me now. Ali, Vladimir, God be with you ! . . . With mo all is 
very dreary, and I must not let peo|:)le know that it is so. 

* Merich. I hope you may be happy. But it seems to me that 
hiip)>incss with such a husband is impossible. 

‘ Marya> Well, Vladimir, you shall not see that I am unhappy — 
you shall not have the satisfaction of pitying me. Whatever happens 
1 am determined to be happy. Why sho^ I be made to suffer ? 
«Tud;;e for yourself, for yourself. Is it because 1 have been mistaken, 

because I have been cruelly deceived, and because 1 am going to do 
my duty and save my mother from misery? No, nb, no! I will be 
happy, I will be loved. Isn’t it true? Say, yes,. yes! Speak — I 
do so need it — don’t say it isn’t so. 

^Merich, Yes. 

‘ Marya, I thank you. Farewell.’ 

The wedding guests arrive, and when they are all assembled, 
Marya enters. She is ver}' pale and sad, and she goes to her 
mother, and hides her face upon her breast. But still she 
says, ‘ Don’t notice my crying. It’s only because I am agitated. 

‘ 1 think I shall be happy. . . . But even if I am not happy, 

‘ you won’t be to blame. You’ve done all you could for me, 
‘ everything you could think of. 1 thank you, mother ; ’ and 
then as the bridegroom enters the room, she goes up to him, 
and gives him her hand, but witli the tears still running down 
her cheeks. 

We have dwelt long enough on sad stories. Let us turn to 
a few scenes of a less tragic nature — such, for instance, as are 

afforded by the Dokliodnoe Mesto^ the ‘ ^Profitable Appoint- 
‘ ment ’ — a satire on the corruption which universally prevails 
among government officials throughout Kussia. The subject 
is tine which has already occupied many a liussiau pen, indeed 

no satirist has failed to make an onslaught upon what every 
Bussian of common sense and good feeling acknowledges as a 
national disgrace. Ostrovsky does not hit quite as savagely as 
Gogol did, but his attacks are by no n;teans wanting in vigour. 
They occur in many of his plays, but this ohe is particularly 
devoted to their service. Jadof is a young chinovnik, who 
wishes to lead an honest life, and who bitterly offends his rich 
uncle Vishnevsky, who is high up in the service, by declaim- 
ing against bribery and corruption. He is in love with, and 
ultimately marries, a girl named Paulina, whose sister Yulinka 
is the wim of one of his colleagues, B61ogubof, an official of 
very little capacity or information, hut who is wise enough to 
swim with the stream, instead of against it, and thereby lives 
in comfort and plenty. JadoPs mother-in-law is exceedingly 

angry with him on account of his Quixotic notions, the only 
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result of which, according to her, is to keep her daughter 

Paulina in poverty. Here is a specimen of her complaints: — 

* There’s a stupid new philosophy come into fashion which says 
men must not take presents, must live on thidr s.-ihirios. Tlie-so 
fellows think themselves better tliiiii all the rest of the world. What 
a word this “bribes” is! Why there are no bribes. It’s merely 
gratitude, and they mi:^needs declare that gratitude is a sin. This 
may be all very well for unmarried folk's, lint when a man marrn's 

a lady, one who understands life and who has been properly brought 
up, it’s too bad to coop her up in a kennel and talk such nonsense 
to Jier.’ • 

She then proceeds to state what it is that a wife really 
requires: — 

‘It is absolutely necessary for a woman who respects herself,’ she 
says, ‘ to Ik* always well dress<*il, to have as many s(*rvuiits as she 
wants, and, above all, to be left in peact'. She oughtn't to have to 
trouble her head about all sort-i of bousoboUl affairs. Thai’s how 
Yulinka lives. Slie never troubles In-rsell' about anything but her- 
self. She lies hi bed late. Karly in the luoniing her hushuiid 
makes all the arrangements for tlie day, and look.- alier everything. 
Then the maid gives him his tea, and afier that he drives to his 
office. At last she gets up he^^elf. finds her tea or eotfee, or what- 
ever she wants, waiting for her, has her ineal all by liersclf, and 
then dresses R[>lendidly. AfW that she takes a hook and sits at the 
window waiting for her husband’s return. In the evening she puts 
on her best elotlies and drives to the thentre or goes into society. 
Tliat’s wiiat life ought to be; that’s a pioper stale of things; thars 
how a lady ought to be treated. Can there be anything more noble, 
more delicate, more refined ? * 

Meanwhile Jadof is doing all lie can to earn an honest live- 
lihood. He works all day long, in the morning at his office, 
afterwards giving lessons, and at night going over official doou- 
nients for extra pay. He used to think that his wile wronhl 
assist him in his work, or at least join him in reading, so that 
he "might irniire ve her mind, but she seems spoilt by her mother’s 
foolish precepts. Family bickerings become common, one of 
which ends as follows. Jadors molhei’-in-luw has been praising 

the education her girls have received. Jadof says that he has 
been trying to overcome its effects on Paulina’s mind, but in 
vain : — 

‘Why,’ says her mother, * our boose was always managed admi- 
rably. Evers thing in it was refined. My ineMiis were of tlie smallest, 
yet my daughters were brought up like duchesses — in a state of per- 
fect innocence. They didn’t even know which was tjie way into 
the kitclieu, nor how to make cabbage soup. All they ever did 
was, like properly educated young ladies, to converse about their 
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feelirigfi and sentiments and other elevated subjects. . . . People 
like you arc not fit to judge of what respectable behaviour is like. 
But it's my own fault. I was too hasty. If Paulina had married a 
man of proper ft*elinf»s and education lie wouldn't have known how 
to thank me enough for having brought her up so well. Aud she 
would have been a happy woman, for respectable people don’t make 
their wives work. Tliey leave that to tho secants, and all the wife 
lias'' to do is to dross us well as possihlo, so*ut her husharid may 
admire her, take lier info society, find her all possible enjoyments, 
and obey her slightest wishes as if they were laws. 

^ Jadqf. Shame on you — you haye grown old and brought up 
daughters .mid yet you don’t know whnt a wife should he to her 

husband. A wife ought not to be a mere plaything — she ought to 
be her husband’s helpmate.’ ' 

She then goes on to say that poverty drives women to com- 
mit terrible sins, and that slie can’t blame them for it. They 
hold out for a time, but at last the/ have to give way. Then 
.Jadof orders licr to leave the house, and she does so, saying 
as she goes, ‘ Wc*e[), avoc]>, ]K)or vietiin ; wecjp over your fate. 

‘ Weep till the grave. I would that you were dead, poor girl. 

® My heart wouldn't sufi'er then so much.’ 

Jadof finds that all the world is against him. His uncle 
dcelares that he is a ibol. Yiisof, the chief (derk at his office, 
is of much the same opinion. A commonplace man like Belo- 
gubof, says Ynsof, makes a much better official than an original 
genius like .raclof. Tie had never had unich education himself, 
but yet he lias got on. Here are some of his recollections 

‘Long ago, when 1 knew noJiing beyond how to road and write, 

I was iiilrodiiced into the preseiiec clad in a. mere dres'-ing gown. 
Tlicre sat ever so many serious important looking people. Men 
didn’t shave frequently in tliose days, which made them look more 
important still. Fear fell upon me ; 1 couldn’t gel out a word. For 
two years 1 acted as errand-boy, executed all sorts of eominissioiis, 
ran to fijtch brandy, or cakes, or kvas, if anyone was suffci iug from 
tlie effects of a debauch, I ncxer sat at a table or upon a )ol, but 
in the recess of a window and on a bundle of pajiers. T never got 
my ink out of an inkstand, hut had to U'C an old pornatiiin-pot 
instead. Yet for all that 1 became a man. {Sometimes my wife and 
I wonder wliy God has been so good to us. I’ve three little houses 
now and four horsea.’ 

In spite of his good luck, however, he is not proud, but is 

ready to treat a mujik as a brother, and has a kindly feeling 
for even the most inferior clerks — men who have been turned 
out of the seminaries, and are obliged to begin at the lowest 
point of official life (such men as may be sometimes seen sitting 
barefooted in a public office, their boots having been taken 
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away from them for fear they should slink out and get drunk). 
But he admits that some chinovniks behave badly. He would 
agree with a number of ofBcials Avho talk the subject over, and 
unanimously coudomii a dork in a law court who got a rich 
present from a suitor by showing him a supposed copy of an 
imaginary verdict in his favour. Such behaviour they all say 
is mean. Cliinovnik#ought to live by rule. They should act 
so ‘ that the wolf may be content, and yet the sheep remain 
^ whole.’ They ought to remember that ‘ the hen picks up only 
^ one grain at a time, and yet gets enough.’ ‘ Tricks like these 
^ bring a man t(J the red cap,’ that is, to Siberia, 

Jadof contrives to make head against all his opponents until 
his wife joins their number. Although she really loves her bus- 
, band, she pretends to be so angry with him that she will not live 
with him any more. Accordingly a plot is prepared. Paulina 
gets up a quarrel with him, and goes away to her mother’s, 
house. Poor Jadof is heart-broken, and sends to beg her to 
come back. She returns and tells him he muSt -make up his 

mind to give up either her or his Quixotic theories. A terrible 
conflict arises in his mind. He tries to touch her feelings, 

^ There are some few men,’ lie says, ‘ who have run counter to 
‘ the tide of jmblie opinion. The struggle is a very hard one, 
but all the more glory accrues to them. Posterity will praise 

* them. Wiiliout them lies and violence would have grown to 
‘ such a pitch as to blot out the sunlight.’ She declares he is 
Stark mad and she will go to find some sensible people like her 
sister and Bclogubof. ‘What!’ he cries, ‘do you compare 

* Bclogubof to me ? ’ ‘ He’s far superior to you,’ replies Paulina, 
‘ a man well thought of by the authorities, one who loves his 

‘ wife dearly and keeps his own horses." He sits down and 

hides his face in his hands. At last he gives way. 

Jadof • When one has a pretty wife it’s right to dress her well. 

“ Paulina {enthusiastically). Quite right. 

* Jadof, And to drive her out in a handsome carriage. 

‘ Paulina, Excellent I 

* Jadof. When one has a young and pretty wife, one must love 

her, must indulge her ; yes ! and dress her out {with despair). Fare- 
well dreams of ray youth! Farewell noble lessons! Farewell my 
honourable Future. Well! I’ll grow old, have grey hairs, bring up 
children 

‘ Paulina, Stop ! 

‘ Jadof, Let me go on crying a little — Pm mourning it all now for 
the last time in my life {sobs). 

* Paulina. What’s come over you ? 

^ Jadof,. Nothing, nothing — ^1*11 do it. I’ll give in, hide from all 
my old companions, won’t go where anyone talks about honour, of 
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the sanctity of duty. I’ll work through the chief part of the week, 
and then at the end invite various ,B41ogubofs, and we'll get drunk 
on the proceeds of the stolen property like robbers. 1 shall become 
accustomed to it. , 

‘ Paulina, That’s something bad you’re saying. 

^ Jadof, Let's sing. Do you know this song ? 

‘ Take — you need no great skill for that, 

Take whatever can bo taken. 

What were hands given to us for 
Except to take, take, take. 

‘ A pretty song that, isn’t it? 

‘ Paulina, I can’t make out what is the matter with you. 

* Jadof, Let's go to my uncle and ask him for a good berth,' 

In the last scene Jadof comes to his uncle and proffers his 
request, intending to promise to live as other chinovniks live. 

But the old gentleman triumphs so coarsely over his nephew’s 
relinquishment of his fancies about a growing race of j)hiloso- 
phers who vv<mld he above taking bribes and a coming time of 
general honesty, that Jadof grows angry. ' All on a sudden he 
makes up his mind to be true to his old resolves. 

‘ Uncle,’ he says, ‘ 1 iiciver said our generation was hoiiester than 
those which went before it. There always have been, and always 

will be, honest men, honest citizens, honest chinovniks. But there 
always liiivc been, and always will be, we.ak people also. I myself 
am a proof of this. All I said was that in our time society begins 
to throw off its former apailiy w’ith resp€)ct to crime. A loud and 

energetic protest is being raised against our social ills. At last we 
are beginning to feel our drawbacks, .and in this feeling lies some 
hope for tlic iuturcj. I said that at last a public opinion is beginning 
to be created, that among the youth of our day there has sprung up 

an .appreciation of justice, a proper understanding of what a man's 
duty is. And it grows, and grows, and will bear fruit. If you are 
too old to see it we are not, and seeing it we shall tliank Grod. I’m 
no hero. I’m an ordinary weak man. I’ve not a strong will. . . . 

But I wish to .maintain the cherished right of looking everyone 
straight in the face, without shame, without secret pangs of con- 
science. I want to be able to read and see satires and comedies 
about bribe-takers, and to be able to laugh at them heartily with a 

frank and honest laugh. Even if my life is to be all hard work and 
privation, I’ll never grumble more. There’s only one consolation I 
will ask of God, there’s only one recompense I’ll seek. What do 
you suppose it is? I w'ill look forward to a time when a bribe-taker 
will be more afraid of the judgment of public opinion than of that of 
the criminal court itself.’ 

It is a pleasure to find that his courage and determination 

meet with their fitting rew^ard and that all goes i»vcll' with 
him. 
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It may be as well now to select a play of a merely farcical 
nature, one which has no high purpose to fulfil, but is only in- 
tended to amuse. In Svoi Sobaki, &c., wc are male acquainted 
^ith the struggles to get well married of a poor and foolish 

chinovnik named Balzaminof. He is always running up and 
down the city in hopes of finding a rich wife, and he has 
also called in the aid of a Svakha, or professional match-maker. 
At last one day he sees a lady at a window who strikes his 
fancy, so he straightway composes a loving fetter and sends it 
to her. She replies by an epistle informing him he may come 
*and see her whenever he likes, and ending, ‘1 blow you. a 

‘ kiss.’ Balzaminof is overjoyed, takes a lesson in polite con- 
versation from Ills mother, whose chief advice to him is to 
use French phrases whenever he can, and thinks of getting his 
hair curled. iJnluckily, when he is introduced to the lady, 
he talks such nonsense, quoting what he calls ‘ sentimental and 
‘ savage poetry,’ that she cannot help feeling he is a fool; at 
the same tim? she receives from a former admirer a letter 

declaring he will kill himself if she does not marry him, and 
ending with these words : ‘ You will have to answer for my 
‘ life before God, the Government, and the ]iublie. Evil 
‘ demons arc watching my black soul. 1 feel their ap[>roach. 

‘ A pistol is loaded and aw-aits me. 1 shall meet death with 
‘ joy and close my eyes with a lielUsh laugh.’ 'I’his jirovcs too 
much for her, and she instantly throws over Balzaminof and 
accepts her correspondent. 

When this piece was performed at Moscow it pleased the 
audience so much that they insisted on hearing some more 
about its hero. Accordingly a J^lay soon afterwards appeared 

called Balzaminof s Marriage, In its opening scene he is 
discovered asleep in his mother’s parlour. The servant wakes 
him when she removes the tea things, and he scolds her lor 
having aroused him just as he was dreaming that he met a 
lovely lady in a splendid garden who cried ^ I love and adore 
‘ you.’ He goes on to complain of the life he leads. The 
neighbours arc so rude, he says, that they insult him if he 

lingers a little near any window. At every gate sit coachmen, 
‘ like butchers,’ caressing savage dogs which resemble lions. 
tuNow in our business’ — love-making to wit — man has 
^ to pass a window perhaps a dozen times, and then these 
^ fellows set their dogs at him ! ’ He has had to run away 
from them many a time, and * only conceive,’ he says, ^ the 
* misery of having to do so while one’s mistress is looking at 
‘ one out pf the window.’ So he declares he will give up the 
civil service for tlie army. At present no one respects him, 
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but if he were an officer he would be able to go about, twirling 
his moustache, and not fearing anyone. Presently the Svakha 
comes in and tells him she has found him a rich widow, one 
who never receives company at home and never goes out, so 
she has grown very fat and almost ill. Her doctor has 
recommended her to get married, and she has told the Svakha 
to find her a husband. But Balzaminof does not receive her 
information gratefully, for he has fallen in love with two sisters 

who live next door to the widow, and he imagines they both 
regard him wdth affection. The truth is they both laugh at 
him, but they encourage his visits because one of them is going 
to run off with a friend of his who finds him a useful messenger. 
One day when he is in their house, disguised as a shoemaker, 
their brothers, who arc on baa terms with them, suddenly return 
borne. Balzaminof is obliged tr> run away, so lie gets over the 

, paling into the next garden, w^hich belongs to the widow., and 
there he is seized by the Svakha who happens to be spending 
tbc evening with the other lady. The Svakha, persuades him 
that he is in danger of being had up as a thief, and that his 
only way of escape is to propose to the widow at once. He 
agrees, and is therefore introduced to her. This is how the 
scene ends: — 

‘ Widoio. How dreadfully I was frightened ! I thought I should 
have died. 

‘ Svakha. Don’t be alarmed, lie’s a friend of mine. He came 
here by mistake {takes him by the hand^ wishing to introduce himy 

‘ Balzaminof {aside). She’s awfully fat ! 

‘ Svakha. Are you still hesitating ? {introduces him) Kiss her 
hand (//e kisses it). 

‘ Widow, Why do you dcrtliat? 

‘ Balzaminof, Because I’m in love. 

‘ Svakha. To be sure; He’s in love. That’s it exactly. He tells 
the fnilh. Settle the matter between you. I’ll take a stroll in the 
garden {goes behind the bushes). 

‘ Widow. Wc had better sit down (they sit down). IIow did you 
get here ? 

* lialzaminof. Across the paling — are you au'rry with me? 

‘ Widow, Ko, I’m never angry. Tin loo good humoured. What’s 
your occupation ? 

‘ Balzaminof. Mine ? nothing. 

‘ Widow. 1 do nothing too. It’s wretched work doing nothing 
when you’re alone. It’s much pleasanter to have some one to help 
you. 

* Balzaminof. Much pleasanter. 

* Widow {laying her hand on his shoulder). Do you wish us to bo 
united ? 

^Balzaminof. I shall think it a happiness. 

t ' 
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* Widow. I’m very easy ‘to please. I believe everything that’s 
told me. 1 hope you are not cheating me. 

' Balzaminof. How could that be ? I think it’s mean to cheat. 

* Widow. Good. You love me then*^; and I 

* Bahaminqf. 1 thank you most humbly. ^ Let me kiss your hand. 

‘ Widow. There {giving him her hand). But come a little closer, 

I ' ■ {Balzaminof bends towards her ; she hisses him. The 
Svahha comes out from behind the bushes^ saj/ing) 

*• That’s capital. That meaus all is settled.’ 

A somewhat more romantic scene of courtship may be found 
in the' Tyajeluie Dni — literally ^ Heavy Days ’ — a play which 
also gijvcs a good picture of Kussian laws and lawyers. Tile 
Titich Bruskof is a merchant of the coarse, quarrelsome class. 
He has money, but he has never had any education, and he 
is totally destitute of anything like delicacy or refinement. 

He is constantly drinkings is always using bad language, and 
not iinfrequently resorts to brutal violence. His son Andrei 
Titich, on the other hand, is mild and sensitive, so he is 
greatly annoyed at his father’s conduct. Bruskof is always 
abusing his son for not getting married, but as soon as ever 
the old man has decided upon choosing any young lady to fill 
the position of his daughter-in-law, he is sure to quarrel with 

her family and break off the negotiations. As a general rule 
young Andrei Titich does not admire the girls to whom he is 
introduced, but he makes an exception in favour of one named 
Alexandra. Here is his account of how he fell in love with 

her: — 

‘ She and her mother were paying us a visit one day, and they 
stayed so long that it grew almost dark. Then the old lady said, 

** flow shall wc get home now that it’s so late ? ” Says my motlier, 
Here is Andrei, he’ll go with you.” I was oveijoyed at that. So 
I seize my cap immediately, and say “ With the greatest possible 
pleasure.” Oif we go then, tho old lady behind and we in 

front. Alexandra says to me ‘‘Don’t you like driving fast?” I 
reply “ It’s the greatest pleasure I have.” * I too,” she says, “ love 
it mortally.” After a while, “ It would bo a good thing,” says she, 
“ if one could tell what men’s thoughts are like.” “ Why do you 

want to know ?” say I. “ Because,” says she, “ one could tell then 
if they were speaking the truth or not.” “ But,” say I, can’t that 
be found out by any other means ?” “ I,” says she, “ can never tell, 

r' always believe everything that’s said to me.” Then she says, 

“ Why do you never come to see us ?” “ Because,” say I, “ I’m not 
my own master.” “Look at that window,” says she, “I’m always 
sitting there. You drive by every day, but you never look up. Fm 
not like you. I never leave the window till I’ve seen you come 
back from the town.” Theso words made my whole soul rejoice, but 
I hadn’t a word to say in reply. “ 1 pity you,” she says, “ you’re so 
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shy.” “ I am very shy,” say T. At this moment wo reach the 
Iiouse. Wo stop short and let the old lady go through the garden 
gateway. I look round and see that no one is in the street, so 
without saying a word, I seize Alexandra by the waist and kiss her.* 

On this it appears she runs into the house and slams the door 

to. Andrei thinks she is angry and does not dare to go near 
her for several days. At last, however, he musters up courage 
enough to visit her: — 

* I enter the room where she is sitting alone at her work. She 
looks u'p at me, and in a moment tears come into her eyes. I begin 
begging pardon for my rudeness, but to all my excuses she doesn’t 
iinBWcr a word, except to say several times, “ Why didn’t you^omc ? 

Why didn’t you conae ? I suppose you were only amusing yourself." 
1 begin again, even with tear^, to entreat her forgiveness. “ Only 
forgive me,” say I, “ and I’ll never again be so rude.” She looks 
ui> nt me, and then she laughs.. “What have I to forgive?” she 

says. “ The sin wasn’t a great one.” And again I see that there 
are tears in lier eyes. Then her mother comes into the room, and I 
take up my cap aud go home.’ 

I’he old Bruskof at first seemed very unlikely to consent to 
liis son marrying Alexandra, who has no dowry; but about 
this time he gets into trouble. Having gained one of his many 
lawsuits, he gives a feast to* a party of lawyers. After the 
banquet they become so lively that they insist on tossing him 
in the air, a way of evincing respectful admiration which is 
common in Russia, but not agreeable to the person honoured 

by it. They manage to let Bruskof fall, and when he gets up, 
in a not very amiable mood, he runs against, and proceeds 
to beat, a stranger who has for some time being trying to force 
himself ui)on the company. The injured man turns out to be 

a chinovnik named Pertsof, who makes a living by bringing 
actions against any unfortunate persons whom he can drive 
into insulting or striking him, and he straightway commences 
a suit against Bruskof. The old merchant is frightened and 
appeals to Mudrof, a lawyer of his acquaintance, who tells him 
that the law of self-preservation demands that he should hide. 
Bruskof, who thinks that is one of the laws in the penal 

code, consents. Mudrof then says he must travel for a time 
between two districts, that being an ordinary method of evading 
justice in Russia. So Bruskof gets into his tarantass, in which, 
says his wife, ^ he sits exactly like an orj^an. ’ Presently Pertsof 
arrives and begins bargaining with Bruskofs wife as to the 
sum for which he will condone the offence. At first his claims 
are exorbitant, but eventually he accepts a hundred rubles, 
being constrained to do so by the arrival of a chinovnik named 
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DoBujef, a friend of Andrei’s, who is aware of a forgery which 
he has committed, and threatens to disch^se it if he does not 
accept that sum quietly. In return for this service Dosujef 
insists on old Bruskof s consenting to his son’s marriage with 
Alexandra. 

Our readers tvill have seen from the outlines of these plays 
that the chief merit of the Kussian Drama ijs not to be found 
in the ingenuity of their plots. They are* in fact, entirely 
devoid of original contrivances or startling situations. The 
story generally unfolds itself as the piece goes on, with a sim- 
plicity which is characteristic of a very tender age in art, some- 
whalyesembling that which marks the dramatic productions of 

India or China. There is very little composition in the pictures 
the artist exhibits, ^"hich follow each other something after the 
fashion of panoramic illustrations. But as representations of 
Russian family life, they are not devoid of interest. Tlicre is 
certainly at present no refiprocity in literature between Russian 
and Western Europe, which is sufficiently accounted for by the 
remote and exceptional character of the Russian language, and 

by the peculiar habits of .the people. Yet the writings of our 
x)wn authors are received In Russia with the heartiest recognition. 
Every book of note that creates a sensation heire is at once 
reproduced there, and our leading novelists would be surprised 
if they knew how anxiously the fortunes of their heroes and 
heroines are followed by thousands of Russian readers, not 
only in the two great capitals of the empire, but in every 

town into which the chief magazines make their way, from the 
borders of Germany to the Chinese frontier and from the wastes 
of the Arctic circle to tlie shores of the Caspian and the moun- 
tains of the Caucasus. We hope the time will coiiic when 
Russia will pay bach her debt and make us ashamed of our 
ignorance, for she is certainly not destitute of a national lite- 
rature. 
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Art. VII. — Leon Faucher. Correspondancc, Vie Park 
nientaire. Deux Tomes. Paris : 1868 . 

rfliiESE volumes are dedicated to the memory of one of the 
most upright and intelligent men wlio have lived in 
France in the present century. They have evidently been 
prepared for publication by an editor very nearly md dearly 
connected witli the subject ol* the Memoir, although Madame 

Leon Fauchcr has not thought it necessary to place her own 
name beside that of her husband. But she has acquitted her- 
self of her taslv with remarkable good taste and good ju(^meut ; 
and we are iudebted to her not only for these inemoriMs ol‘ a 
man who deserves some phu o in the history of liis times, but 
for a contribution to history itself. 

As a biography this l)ook will be read witli interest and 

advantage ; for it relates the life K)f a man born in circum- 
stances the least favourable to personal success or political 
distinction - provinciiti, poor, friendless, obscure — who fought 
his way by sheei* energy and dauntless resolution to the head 
of affairs, until the helm of the State rested for a short time in 
his hands, at two of tlic most critical periods of the existence 
of Franco. This success and this <]is(inction were attained by 

none of the arts commonly ]>ractised and relied upon by those 
who seek to rise in the world. Leon Faucher was not pliant, 
not solicitous to humour or to jdease, scornful alike of the 
favour of the great and the favour of the j)COple, absolute iu 
his own convictions of riglil and duty, incapable of modifying 
them for any jirescnt or future advantage. His ambition and 
his solf-coididence were great, and they were; unbending. It 

is no small mark of the value of true dignity and rectitude, 
that in an age of feeble convictions and unsettled opinions, 
tliese qualities did prevail, in the case of Leon Faucher, over a 
thousand obstacles. They placed him in j)owcr, and they de- 
prived him of power when power could only be retail icd by a 
saenfioe of i>rinciple. Had Leon Faucher, who was one of 
tlie first and most active of the ministers of Louis ^'apoleon 
when he was elected to the Presidency of the Kepnblic?, chosen 
to cast in his lot with the fortunes of the future Emperor aud to 
condone the great offence of the 2nd December, on the ground 
of political necessity, he would undoubtedly have shared largely 

in all. that the Empire has showered ujion its adherents: 
wealth, power, station, office,- influence, were all witliin his 
grasp. Personally he had no obligations to the former govern- 
ments of France, and his relations to the President were 
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friendly and even cordial. But in his judgment the conspiracy 
of the 2nd December was criminal and dishonourable alike to 
those who engaged in it and to those who profited by it, because 
it involved the destruction of the liberties of his country. He 
spumed the modem Octavius in the hour of his triumph ; and 
retiring into private life, overwhelmed with grief at the 
catastrophe he had failed to prevent, he died soon afterwards, 
as he hadUived, «poor, independent, free, and honest. We do 
not remember an example in political history of greater sacri- 
fices made by an ambitious and ardent man to his sensed 
public duty and personal dignity. And in ^oportion as 
things^re rare among men, a biography thaJ^^^^ates them may 

be real with instruction and advantage. ; , • * t ' 

As a record of opinion, too, M. FaucW%. > letters! and 
speeches arc valuable, though they form buf i>(»rtion 

of the enormous amount of literary labour into the 

vortex of the i)olitical press. But they i^^cate the^ndfflPfcy 
of all his writings. Faucher was one ofitHe first praenp^ men 
in France who was thoroughly imbued with sou^d anw j^HSeral 
principles of political economy, and who sought to bi5|^ them 
to bear on the policy of his country. Amongst tihfe 'tniul^ers 
and statesmen of the reign of Louis Philipje^'^ the majority 
were, like M. Thiers, completely blinded protective 

system ; others, like M. Gruizot, supported system for 
political reasons ; and even those who were converted to the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, like M. Duchatel and M. Passy^ 
recoiled from the difficulty of applying them in France. Leon 
Faucher ^vas a Free-trader throughout his career. Long before 
Mr. Cobden’e name was known in the world he was defending 
in the ‘Temps’ and,tlie ‘ Couriier Fran pais ’ Mr. Cobden’s 

commercial principles; and it is to be* regretted that ne did 
not live to see the successful application of those principles by 
the power he bad twice served.* So, again, on the vexed 
questions of currency and banking M. Faucher’s opinions were 
perfectly clear and sound. ‘ Some of his most masterly pro- 
ductions are his financial papers and his essays on the precious 
metbls. These studies and these opinions had naturally drawn 
him more closely than most of his epntemporaries to follow the 
progress of political opinion in this country. Several of his 
friends were English, and indeed his correspondence with them 
fills a large space in this volume : though, his own tastes and 
habits were intensely national. But nothing was -more deeply 
rooted in his mind than tlie conviction that a close and inti- 
mate alliance between France and England ought to be the 
basis of their foreign policy, their commercial relations, and 
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their political influence as the great constitutional States of 
Western Europe. Even when he betrayed in his letters irri- 
tation against us, as in 1834, 1840, and 1846, it was because 
he conceived the policy of* the English Cabinet to be unfa- 
vourable to the maintenance of the alliance. But it is obvious, 
from the whole tone of his letters and his life, that his attach- 
ment to this country, as the great bulwark of free institutions 
and free thought, was second only to his patriotic aflcction for 
his own. A remarkable instance of that congruity between 
the best minds of France and Expand, in spite of a multitude 
of personal discrepancies, which it has been the honour aud the 
good fortune of this century to foster and to preserve during 
more than half its course. 

The history of the reign of Napoleon III., beginning from 
his election to the Presidency ,of the Republic in December, 
1848, is still unwritten, and probably another generation must 
pass away before the world can be possessed of authentic 
materials to describe the extraordinary circumstances and the 
secret causes which jdaced a man, who was commonly regarded 
as little more than an outlaw and an adventurer, on the most 
splendid ' throne of Europe, and invested him with a power 
j)ractica]Iy more absolute than that of any sovereign who has 

governed France. But M. Faucher’s papers are a genuine 
and valuable contribution to that history. When Louis 
Napoleon first entered the National Assembly as a simple 
deputy of the people, withP scarcely a friend or an adviser in 
that tumultuous body, accident threw Leon Faucher in his 
way ; and probably the future ruler of France saw, or thought 
he saw, in liis colleague on those benches, a man whose energy 

of character and administrative ability might one day be of use 
to him. During the Presidency Leon Faucher was called to 
fill higlv offices in the State. He powerfully contributed to 
restore order in the country and to repair the damage which 
the catastrophe of 1848 had inflicted on France. With a little 
more subserviency to the personal policy of the Bonapartes, 
he would readily have played the part which has since been 
filled by such men as M. Kllault and M. Eouher. But the 
author of the conspiracy oT the 2nd of December soon dis- 
covered that whatever might be the ability and ambition of 
M. Faucher as a constitutional Minister, his incorruptible 
attachment to the cause of freedom and legality totally dis- 
qualified him to be the tool of despotism or the agent of a 
military revolution. . He was in fact retained in office only to 
serve as a mask or to blind the designs of others, and his fall 
was the surest indication that the days of the Republic were 
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numbered. The consciousness that ho had been overreached 
by the President aggravated the bitterness with which he 
beheld the overthrow of all liberty in France ; and from the 
moment of the coup (That the breach between them became 
irreparable. He who would hereafter trace the course of public 
oyjinion which followed the revolution of 1848, and raised 
Louis Napoleon to supreme power, will find a sure and accu- 
rate picture of the spirit of that time in Leon- Faueber’s cor- 
respondence ; and the publication of it is, as far as we know, 
tbe first attempt that has been made to disclose the relations 
which subsisted between the President of the Rej>ublic and 
one of his Ministers. 

Ltlon Fauchor’s rude experience of life and long struggle 
for existence began at his birth. JIc came into the world on 
the 8Lh of Septeiul)or, ISO.*!, at Liiiioj^es, but he was one of 
twin boys; the scanty r(isourccs of his inothdr coinpellcd her 
to put him out to nurse, and lie was half-starved by the she- 
goat which suckled him. Ills father and mother (|naiTell<?d 
and separaled. The family removed to Toulousi^ where their 
position was more miserable than before, but where Leon con- 
trived to pick up an excellent education. It it- chfu-acriwistic 
of the illimitable solf-eoiifidenc»‘ of the liiture i^liin,- ter, that 
when this child was still on the bcuehes of llmt |>rovineial 
school, he bad made up his mind tliat he should one day 
govern France, and was laughed at by his comrades as the 
‘ Statesman.’ Such was his pr^fudeimy in (Jreek (a rare 
accomplishment in French schools j that later in, life be trans- 
lated two books of Tcleinaiduis inl(> that language; be jiro- 
jcjcted a complete translation of the ^^()^ks of Aristotle; and 
ho proposed to write a work on Greek vuse.s, illustrated by the 
poetry of Theocritus. He was still at school when he tbrc'w 
himself with extreme fervour into tlic j>ract.i'^‘cs of i*eligions 
asceticism and Catholic belief; apd though was only a 
])assing phase of his life, it left the mark of diseijdine on liis 
character and contributed to fear him in the hard school of 
duty. Tn the midst of his academical studies and success be 
coiitimicd to help his mother to earn tlic daily bread of the 
family by designing patterns for ftnbroidcuy, at tliree francs a 
day, or rather night, for the work was done in stolen hours 
with stolen candles’ ends. By these shifts he contrived, before 
he was nineteen, to amass a few hundred francs 1o take liim to 
Paris, to continue his studies there. In 1824 he obtained a 
jdace as preceptor in the family of General Dehiitrc, and for 
the next six or seven years he continued to work at the in- 
struction of others and his own. Soon after the Revolution of 
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July, 1830, he becsime one of the principal editors of the 
* Temps/ and entered upon that laborious career to which the 
best years of his life were exclusively devoted. In 1834 he 
was api)oiiited editor in chief of the ^ CouiTier Franpais,’ a 
journal which was for many years identified with his own 
opinions. 

Justice is not often done to that able body of men — more 
numerous and more able at the present time than they ever 
were before — who expend the vital force and energy of tludr 
youth on the thankless, but important, labour of the daily 
press. It is common to hear them accused of base or interested 
motives, of reckless disregard of consequeTices, of indifference 

to the rights and feelings of others. We believe that upon 
the whole the newspaper vvltcrs of our time arc actuated by 
much liigl lor motives. The satisfaction they may derive from 
serving a cause they believe to be just and true, is in fact their 
only reivard. They are the jn’ivates in an army, whose victories 
will be coimtfd only to their chiefs. But we believe there are 
f 'wor examples of men trading with their (qauious, betraying 

their convictions, and abaudeming their priucij)Ics in the press 

than in any oilier walk of political lile. 

Leon Faueber, at any rate, was the type of an independent 
and honest journalist. His eonvi(;tions had the strength of 
passions. IJe defoiided them with extreme eagerness, whether 
they were popular or unpopular. lie combined the fiery 
pu.tri<aisni of his race with {i. geTuiine love of self-government 

and freedom ; and although no man was more sincerely attached 
to the constitutional monarchy, then existing in France, he 
was constantly haunted Ijy the thought of its insecurity. In 
the latter years of I lie King's reign, he had attained the ohjeci 
of Ills amliition, and was sent to the Chamber of Deputies by 
the ancaenl city of Reims, lie kick his seat by the side of 
his friends in Opjiositiori, M. Barrot and M. Thiers. But 
however fiercely he may have been opposed to the existing 
A dini lustration, he foresaw the danger of carrying the warfare 
of the liberal party to the extreme lengths of agitation, and 
he was not surprised at the catastrophe M hiidi ensued. The 

following letter to an English friend was written twelve days 
after the Revolution of February, 1848. It is a of 

history : — 

‘ It has been my fate for several years, but especially in the last 
eight 'months, to foresee what was going to happen, but to be listened 
to by no one when I announced it. Ever since the month of August, 
alarmed by tho violence which the reform movement was assuming, 
against our will, by the faults of our advei’saries and of our friends, 
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I determined to mark my own line of political conduct. At the 

banquet at Eeims, which was given to me, and made a great sensa- 
tion, 1 insisted on the King’s health being drunk. My friends did 
not all follow my example, in spite of my urgent entreaties. That, 
therefore, was the last banquet in which my name figured. 

‘ At the opening of the Session, the blindness of the King and the 
insane violence of the Ministry gave a more serious character to the 
struggle. Debate degenerated into civil war. I was not of a stand- 
ing in the Chamber to alter its tone ; I therefore stood aloof. I had 
■not desired, and I should have been glad to prevent, that banquet 
of the XII. Arrondissement which the irritating language of the 
tribune had rendered inevitable. I therefore gave, though reluc- 
tantly, my assent to this meeting, knowing that we were about to 

force the King’s hands by a popular demonstration. It might still 
have ended peacefully if Barrot and Duvergier had not allowed 
MaiTast to draw up a programme which smelt of the Republic a 
mile off, and if the Government had not betrayed ifs weakness in 

attempting to display its ^rength. The impeachment of Ministers, 
a premature step, was signed in the hope of preventing the outbreak 
which occurred two days afterwards. The infatuation of the dynasty 
did the rest. If M. Guizot and Louis Philippe were not expiating 
their mistakes in foreign exile, I would tell you what I think of the 
men who have lost France. 

‘ On the Thursday, which was the last day of the monarchy in 
France, 1 went early to see Barrot, who was tossed about for a 

couple of hours, first by the King, and afterwards by the people. I 
urged him, as he had the power, to do something with it ; but seeing 
my advice was useless, 1‘went to thd Chamber. You know how the 
mob turned us out. I was one of the last. The mob. instead of 
pointing their guns at us, had better have shot us ; that would at 
least have ennobled our fall. 

‘You know what frightful disorder prevailed iu Paris and around 
Paris the three first days of the Bcpublic. 1 was no longer a deputy, 
SO 1 took my musket, and fell back on the ranks of the National 
Guard. We expected pillage and incendiarism. A member of the 
late majority lay hid in my liouse. 1 at drst thought of endeavouring 
to rally my colleagues, aud raise their i^ourage. But soon afterwards 
I set to work to give employment to the workmen on the Strasburg 
Railway. 1 reflected that anarchy had triumphed in 1793, chiefly 
by tlie withdrawal of the upper and middle classes, who had despaired 
of their cause too soon ; that the country was too enlightened, too 
rich, too strong, too reasonable, not to be saved if it set earnestly to 
work; and I therefore agreed with my friends to give to this 
Government, which we neither like nor esteem, an independent 
support, as far as they can ask or accept it. The Government 
accepted the offer. I have already drawn up for them a plan for 
the reorganisation of the police of Paris, and I am engaged in pre- 
paring a scheme of discount offices. I am also consulted on tho 
basis of taxation. I feel the responsibility thus cast upon me, and I 
shudder at the carelessness with which the men who are ruling us 
support this load. , 
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'But oh, my friend ! what a cataclysm I How guilty is the dynasty 
to have opened an abyss which its own fall is insufficient to fill ! 
We have in prospect a general bankruptcy, war, anarchy, and, what 
is worse, the hatred of the lower classes against everything that is 
above them. The Government is well aware that France neither 
likes nor cares for the Republic, so revolutionary means are to be 
employed to inflame our enthusiasm. In two words, everybody, is 
ruined, everybody is terrified, and no one is free. The country is 
making marvellous efforts to restore order; taxes are' paid in ad- 
vance, people flock into the National Guard; the whole Liberal 
party are coming forward at the elections. But all this may be 
neutralised by a Government without intelligence or experience, 
and brutal in its instincts. Cast your eyes sometimes on the perilous 
struggle we arc carrying on here against the uprisen elements V 

After a sharp struggle with the revolutionary party, Beims 
again sent L6on Faucher as its representative to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 1848. He took ^ an active part in the 
measures of the conservative party, which restored order to 
Paris and to France after the frightful carnage of June ; but 
on the important question of the choice of a President, he 
separated liimself from many of his former friends. He re- 
spected the uprightness and honour of General Cavaignac, but 
he was con^^nced that his strength was not equal to so great a 
task, and that no one but Louis Napoleon had any chance of 
uniting the suffrages of the French people. The acquaintance 
of Faucher with the future President and Emperor had begun 
in the Assembly on the 17th September. The Prince arrived 
there, enthusiastically elected by five great constituencies, but 
apparently without a supporter to encourage him in the House. 
A murmur of curiosity followed his entry. Faucher looked up 
from his desk, and exclaimed, ‘ Where is he then, this Louis 
‘ Napoleon ?’ The member next below him made him a bow in 
answer to the question. It was the Prince himself. Without 
ever being in the slightest degree a Bonapartist, Faucher con- 
ceived that in the then state of France, no other government 
could maintain itself. He therefore supported Louis Napoleon 
in the Presidential election, and a few days afterwards he ac- 
cepted the ofi[ice of Minister of the Interior, which was at that 

moment by far the most arduous post in the State. The whole 
internal administration of France had to be re-organised. The 
position of the government to be defended in the Assembly, 
against a formidable and revolutionary Opposition, and the 
spirit of insurrection to be crushed in the streets of Paris, 
which was done most effectively on the 29th J anuary by the 
combined measures of Geiieral Changamier and the new 

Minister of the Interior. 
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Our limits forbid us to follow the details of Faucber’s career 
in these eventful years. But though he was personally jat- 
tached to the President, and served liim with zeal in his con- 
stitutional position, no man was more opposed than Faucher to 
the Imperialist tendency which was becoming every day more 
pcrcej)tible, under the mask of Kepublican institutions. But 
his conception that the President might be induced to accept 
the position of a constitutional ruler, by the voluntary and 
legal prolongation of his term of office, was obviously a delu- 
sion. A period of Imperial despotism, sanctioned by au all 
but unanimous vote of the French nation, was the fatal and 
inevitable consc(']uence of the February devolution. In No- 
vember, 1849, Faiieher, who had then some cxj>erience of 
the character of the President, wrote : — 

‘The President is not meditating fi'coup d'etat He says nothing 
of that Empire of which all, the trumpets of the Elysee are announc- 
ing the approach. But the coup d'etat will come by the force of 
events. ’(Vol. i. p. 260.) 

The cou^p (Petat came two years later, and Faucher w^as 
again Minister of the Interior during the eight months which 
preceded the catastrophe. His fall on the 22nd October was a 
sure sign that the President had at length made up his mind 
to act, and that Faucher was no longer the man to serve him. 
From that moment the Presaidential government was at an end, 

and the conspiracy of African generals wdth the mutes of the 

Palace had begun. 

J*iibiic services, however great, which arc rendered in the 
midst of confusion, and which serve to relieve ])Coplc from the 
consequences of tlieir follies or their fears, are ai»t to be for- 
gotten ; and it is probable that no incident in Leon’s Faucher’s 
political life will be remembered so long as that whicli nmrkcd 

the close of it. Although he was ardently attached to the 
cause of the Assembly, his name had not been included by the 
Prefeidei^ and M. de Moriiy in the lists of proscription and 
arrest of the 2nd of December. They hoped to make another 
use of him. His femer connexion with the Government gave 
a certain plausibility to the sii])position that he might be in- 
ducctl to stand by it now ; and whether he stood by it or not, 

his name was to be pressed into the service of its supporters. 
Accordingly on the 2Tid of December, immediately after the 
outrage which had Consipied almost all his personal and 
political friends to the prison of Mazas or to exile, a ‘ Gon- 
‘ sultative Commission ’ (as it was termed) was named by 
the President, in which Faucher’s 'name appeared without his 
consent. In vain he remonstrated against this new species of 
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robbery. ^ We want your name,’ said M. de Morny, ‘ and we 
shall keep it.’ Every form and mode of publicity was closed. 
Then it Avas that Fauchcr addressed to the President of the 
Republic the following memorable letter 

‘ It is with painful surprise that I see my name figure amongst 
those of a Consultative Commission which you have just ap- 
pointed. 1 did not suppose that 1 had given you the right to offer 
me this insult. The services I have rendered yon, thinking that I 
rendered tlicm to the country, might perhaps have authorised me to 
exj>ect from you a <lil!erent acknowledgment. My character, at 
least, deserved more respect. 

* You know that in a life already long, I have been alike faithful 
to the principles of liberty and to the cause of order. 1 have never 
taken part, din'ctly or indirectly, in the violation of the laws ; and 
to d(?cline the charge you confer on me, without my assent, 1 have 
only to remember tliat wliiob I received from the people and wliicli 
I retain.’ 

Ijouis Nu]Mdeon c*riinif)le<l the letter in his hands. It struck 
home. No l)ol(lcr protest was addressed in that crisis to the 
Kuler of FrfOKje ; and when the story was known, Faueher was 
called all over Franco ‘ the man of the letter ! ' 

The blow, though lotig foreseen, fell witli tremendous vio- 
lence on ev(Tv liberal and independent politician in France; 
but on none more than on Faueher himself, who had vainly 
flattered himself that, ])y the judicious exorcise of ministerial 
power, lic could avert it. On the 31st December, he again 
writes to an Englisli friend : — 

‘ I write, my d<^ni’ frii-rid, from the bottom of the abyss. The 
February lievolution, that parody of the lievolutiou of 1789, is to 
havft its period of despotism, after having had its period of anarchy. 
The only thing that is real in all this is the humiliation and intense 
grief of every nnni who is .sincerely attached to constitutional govern- 
ment. As for the masses, the excesses of liberty have taught them 
to tolerate the excesses and all the abuses of autliority. Tin’s 
dictatorship is already aping the Empire. The Presid(;nt wdll^iakc. 
liis entry to-morrow at Notre Dame under a dais; he recei^s at 
the Tuileries. ... In the midst of this disaster wc have some con- 
solations. The head of society is untouched. Personally, I am at 
once the maji who is liardest struck, and who is most justified, by 
what has occurred. I wa.«t endeavouring to bring about a solution 
of the difficulty by legal means — and the possibility of such a solu- 
tion is now more than ever manifest — but the old parties in the 
Assembly would not understand my policy, and the President would 
not adopt it. The violent course has prevailed, but the time will 
come when the more moderate course will be regretted.’ (Vol. 
p. 302.) 

Faueher survived the coup iTetnt three years. He con- 
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tinned in private his financial and economical writings. He 
gave a ready and generous support tO' the government, whose 
origin he abhorred, when it cemented its alliance with England 
and engaged in the Crimean war, which he cordially approved. 
And possibly, if he had lived, the course of events, and more 
especially the adoption by the Emj)eror of a free-trade policy, 
might have reconciled him to the form of govemment which 
has now subsisted for upwards of sixteen years in France. But 
the violent exertions he had made in the course of the Revo- 
lution, and the severe disappointment which attended its close, 
gave a shock to his nervous temperament from which he never 
recovered ; and he had scarcely completed his fifty-first year, 
when an attack of typhoid fever terminated his existence at 
Marseilles, on his way to Italy. 

The record of such a life is necessarily, like the life itself, 
incomplete ; but it is of use, because it is genuine and sincere. 
By the side of those who* fill the broadest page in history, 
because they have most effectually accomplished the objects of 
their ambition, by whatsoever means, some space may be re- 
served for those who have laboured to serve their country with 
equal energy, but with more conscientiousness, and with less 
success. Leon Faucher was a man, who, born under less un- 
favourable circumstances, and with, some imperfections of 
character corrected, would probably have arrived at real 
greatness ; and if he missed it, it was not for want of talent, 
or of will, or of Integrity, for those qualities he possessed in a 
degree not inferior to any of his contemporaries. 


Aut. VIII. — The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed 
the Navigator^ and its Results, By R. H. Major, F.S.A., 
F.E.S.L. London; 1868 . 

^HEmUluBtrious subject of this biography, it is hardly neces- 
sary to remind our readers, is a conspicuous figure in the 
history of Europe. Prince Henry the Navigator — we adopt 
the appellation added to his name by his revering country- 
men — was the originator of one of the greatest revolutions that 

lias ever affected the destinies of mankind. Born towards the 
close of the Middle Ages, and filled with their spirit, he 
caught^ glimpse of the new light then beginning to dawn 
on the horizon of thought ; and he became the bcrald of the 
noble discoveries which form the glory of the fifteenth century, 
and have had such a prodigious euect in creating modem society 
and civilisation. From a promontory on the verge of Portugal 
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he beheld with the eye of scientific genius, how the untra- 
vellcd Atlantic might yield a way, round the mysterious 
African continent, to the ancient seats of Asiatic commerce; 
and he devoted a life of patience and toil, crowned fortunately 
with no inconsiderable success, to opening this unknown path 
to his countrymen. Year after year, spite of scorn and neglect, 
he laboured at his self-allotted mission of exploring the western 
coasts of Africa ; and though it was not given him to see 
the triumph of his conception in the voyage of Da Gama, 
he prepared the way for that glorious enterprise, .anticipated 
its results with certainty, and«laid bare, so to speak, the secrets 
of the deep for even more magnificent adventures. What 
this indefatigable and daring projector accomplished in the 
interests of our race is written on many a page of history. At 
a remarkable crisis of human affairs, he turned the attention 
of the civilised world to the ocean as the true link between 
nations'; and he directed to it the immemorial traffic by 
land between Europe and the Asiatic continent. He first 
reduced navigation to a science, at least for any practical ends ; 
it was owing to him, in a great measure, that the mariner 
was enabled to abandon the coast, and turn boldly towards 
the open sea ; he formed the school of the first seamen who 
braved the terrors of the untried Atlantic ; but for him, and 
the ideas he diffused. Da ^ Gama, Magellan, and even Co- 
lumbus, might have never traversed the illimitable ocean. 
Nor should it be forgotten that this eminent man has other 
claims to general admiration. In the age of Henry V. and of 
Talbot he was reckoned one of the most heroic of soldiers; 
he was a pattern of antique chivalry and faith ; and in circum- 
stances when uiiBcrupulohs ambition might have placed a 
sceptre within his reach, he approved himself no ordinary 

gtatesman and a patriot of unsullied virtue. 

We can hardly believe with the author of this work that 
the name and deeds of this illustrious man are almost wholly 
unknown in this country. Every record wc have happened to 
read of the discoveries of the fifteenth century alludes to 
Prince Henry in terms of praise, and such popular historians 
as Kobertson and Helps nave each devoted an interesting 
chapter to his achievements and their far-reaching conse- 
quences. Yet it may be allowed that full justice has not 
hitherto been done to the pioneer of discovery and commerce 
upon the ocean, that sufficient prominence has not been given 
to his interesting and imposing figure among those of contem- 
porary or succeeding worthies. Mr. Major has undertaken to 
supply a deficiency caused in some degree by the imperfect 
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state of the Portuguese archives, in part by the early decline 
of that Power and the eclipse of the fame of its greatest men, 
and in part by the extsaordinary renown of the famous dis- 
coverers who have overshadowed and lessened Prince Henry’s 
reputation, though in truth they entered upon his labours. JVIr. 
Major, at the enlightened suggestion of Count Lavradio, who 
has so long filled the office of Portuguese Minister at this Court, 
with the highest honour and utility, has addressed himself to 
a task, for which his professional f)osition and previous writings 
well fitted him ; and whatever may be thought of this book 
as a whole, he has certainly formed an accurate conception 
of Prince Henry’s services to mankind, and he has collected 
much information on the subject. He is, perhaps, the first 

English author who has seen all the merits of the celebrated 
Portuguese ; and though his researches into State-paper offices, 
and among ancient chroni<;les and records, have not been so 
fruitful as he imagines, they have not been barren of new 
matter, while, at the same time, he has digested carefully the 
results of the work of other biographers. On some points 
he has added considerably to the existing stoch of knowJcilge 
on the subject ; on others he has displayed skill in elucidating 
truth by acute criticism. For instance, he has laid down more 
accurately than any other writer, the limits of mediiB\al dis- 
covery on the ocean before Prince Henry attempted the task; 
he has illustrated his book with curious maps which tlirow 
a striking light on ancient geography, and on the early dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese; and bis exaniination of some the 
old voyages to which credit has been hitherto given, deserves 
attention. This volume, in short, is an excellent compilation of 
interesting and carefully considered ‘facts, accoinpaTiied by a 
judicious commentary' on them. Union uiiately, however, the 
literary skill of the author does not correspond with his learn- i 
ing, industry, and good sense. Mr. Major is wliolly Avithout the 
faculty of brilliant narrative and even of urrangenient ; and 
his book, wc ai‘e reluctantly compelled to say, is a failure 
as a piece of composition. MTiat should be a tale of surpassing 
interest becomes in his hands a dull mass t>f details, ]mt 
together confusedly, difficult to follow, and uninformed by a 
ray of imagination. 

Prince Henry the Navigator, fifth son of .lohn I. of Por- 
tugal, by his Queen Philij)pa, daughter of John c»f Gaunt, 

^time-honoured Lancaster,’ was born in 1394. Though of 
Royal descent, and of the mingled blood of Plantagenet, Valois, 
and the House of Hainault, his youth fortunately es(;aped 
the influences that too often injure those born in the })urple. 
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Hia father, the illegitimate son of Pedro I., surnamed the 
Cruel, won his way to the throne by ability and valour ; and 
his children, as they grew up, saw in him a pattern of a vigo- 
rous and* good ruler, maintained in his state by the loyalty of 
his subjects. ' The Portuguese monarchy, which had taken 
life and shape when the decisive battle fd* Ouriciiic had freed 
the land from tlhfc, Moslem hordes, was torn by intestine 
divisions, and weaiened by wars with the Kings of Castile, 
until John 1. conSol|date(h its provincesy and secured for it a 
glorious peace by the great victory of Aljubarotta, still the 
brightest day in the national atinals. This triumph, and the 
vote of the Cortes, placed the crown on the head of the con- 
quering soldier; and his reign, fortunate at home and abroad, 
is commemorated in the history of Portugal as its most j)ros- 
perous and brilliant pK*i‘iod. Prince Henry, like aU the sons 
of the King, was brought up with, assiduous care, the Queen, 
who hccms to have been not unworthy of her noble ancestress, 
Philippa of Ilainault, having minutely superintended his edu- 
cation ; {ind he was trained in the various accomplishments 
of the soldier and scholar of the Middle Ages. He became 
well versed in martial exercises, and in the theory of war as it 
was then undciffitood ; and his mind was enlarged by visits to 
the Courts of lleury TV.* and the ITukc of Ikirgundy, where 
the already brilliaul results oi* the trade between .England 
and the Low Countries may j) 0 ssibly have attracted his at- 
tention. IT lit from earliest ytmlh lus tiioughts were turned to 
the art in which he was to gain an illustrious name for himself 
and his country ; the chart, the compass, and the nautical in- 
strumoiits of the age were constantly in his hands ; and he 
applied himself with jirecocious industry to mathematics and 
tlie s(;ieiicc of na.vjgation. In tlieso studies ho received the 

aid of several of the most eminent men of the day, Arabian 
astronomers and Venetian seamen, and before twenty he had 
amassed a vast store of information on these subjects. An ac- 
cident, perha[>s, directed his mind to the .petruliar line of 
experiment and inquiry that was to lead to his future dis- 
co\ erics. When quite young, his brother Don Pedro had 
travelled to the Republic of Venice : had been well received 
by the haughty signoria; and had .obtained a copy of the ex- 
traordinary travels of Marco l^olo, till then concealed, and a 
map of the globe on which the geographer had indicated 
faintly a possible limit to the African continent in the 'Southern 
Ocean. These documents, pregnant with matter of thought to 
an inquiring intellect of that day, may have suggested to Prince 
Henry the ideas that inspired him in his subsequent efforts. 
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It was not, however, by tltese pursuits that the royal 
student was first to attract the notice of the civilised world. 
By the commencement of the fifteenth century the vehement 
tide of Mohammedan invasion which had once rolled over the 
Guadarramas, and had penetrated to the stream of the Douro, 
was beaten behind the Sierra Morena, and the power «£ 

the infidels had rapidly declined with the growth of the Pen- 
insular monarchies. Though they still held the rock of 
Gibraltar, as well as the mosques and palaces of Granada, 
their departure was felt to be at hand ; and the Peninsular 
nations had already begun to assail them along the coasts of 
Africa. In 1415 John I. fitted out an expedition to besiege 
the Moorish city of Ceuta, which, placed on the inner verge of 

the straits, was at that time a considerable emporium for the 
trade between the East and Western Europe. This expedi- 
tion, which was on a scale pf grandeur hitherto unknown in 
Portugal, was undertaken in order to gain distinction for the 
sons of the King, and had been planned by the Queen, ^ who 
^ like an Englishwoman,’ in the chronicler’s words, ‘ was a 

* noble lady and a good hater of Jews and Moiiscoes.* She 
just lived to see the preparations completed in the harbours of 
Portugal; and, having summoned her sous to her bedside, 
she enjoined them ‘ to win like knights tlieir spurs,’ and gave 
them ^ new swords to fight the Moslem.’ The armada, com- 
posed of more than two Iiundred vessels, among which, as we 
learn from Walsingham, ‘ twenty-seven hinglish were very 

* notable,’ and with fifty tiiousand combatants on board, had 
Prince Henry tor its principal commander ; and after a passage 
in which his seamanship and coolness stood liim in good stead, 
it cast anchor in the straits of Ceuta. Delays and disappoint- 
ments intervened to render success for a time uncertain ; until, 

probably at Prince Henry’s suggestion, the Portuguese fleet, 
having formed two squadrons, enabled the assailants to effect 
a landing on both sides of the narrow isthmus on wliicb the 
town and fortress were built. Prince Henry led one of the 
attacking detachments ; and fell on the enemy with such 
skill and force, that though the contest for a time was doubtful, 
and he was even reported as dead, he made good his way into 

the heart of the city. Meanwhile the rest of the Portuguese 
army had entered the place firom the other shore ; and a^r a 
/}|»idy struggle in which we are told * the English sent many 
jfcp hell,’ the citadel was abandoned to the conquerors. This 
lipj^oit, being the first decided triumph gained over the Moors 
0n their own soil, resounded far and wide over Christendom, 
and the chief glory of it, by common consent, was attributed to 
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the young sailor-Prince who had been the genius of the ex- 
pedition. A few years afterwards we are informed that the 

‘ Pope, the Emperor, and the Kings of Castile and England * 
wished to give Prince Henry a command in their armies ; and 
he must have been no ordinary soldier who was thought not 
unworthy to ride at the head of the troops of the hero of Agin- 
court 

Prince Henry, however, was not to be turned by the pur- 
suits of war from his proper vocation. The expedition to 

Ceuta gave him the means of increasing his knowledge of 
^UHca, and probably confirmed his purpose to explore the 
coasts of that unknown continent. The Moorish prisoners 
spread tho report, till then hardly believed in Europe, of vast 
regions in the distant West abounding in ivory, gold, and 
slaves, which fed the commerce of the Mediterranean, and of 
the fertile countries and mighty *rivers which invited adven- 
ture and discovery. The Prince, already perfectly informed 
Avith all that mediasval geography and science had collected 
upon this curious subject, had satisfied himself that a way by sea 
to India could be opened by sailing round Africa; and he applied 
himself with characteristic energy to finding out the unknown 
passage. The difficulties in his path might have appalled a less 
earnest and resolute spirit. to this time the African coast 
had not been explored beyond Cape Non ; Cape Boyador, it 
is almost certain, was the extreme limit of known discovery ; 
and this dangerous point, with its sands and reefs, and cross 
currents felt leagues at sea, seemed to forbid the mariner to 

proceed southwards. The rude and feeble vessels of the age, 
Avith their scanty tonnage, their Ioav waists, their clumsy 
rigging, and their awkward sterns, Avere ill-fitted to brave a 
tempestuous ocean or even to attempt a long voyage ; and 
though the compass had been invented, few navigators had 
dared to leave land at a distance, and to plough boldly the 
broad waste of waters. The appliances by which the modern 

seaman ascertains unerringly his position were unknown or 
imperfect as yet ; observations were taken only by the stars ; 
no means existed to fix the longitude ; no exact charts mapped 
out the deep; no welcome lights held out their signals to 
beacon the port or the hidden peril. Under these conditions 
were European sails to set out on the wild Atlantic — that vast 
untravelled mystery of creation, which was still mentioned with, 

awe as the sea of darkness, and considered by thousands as the 
boundary of the world, though faint glimpses of light of late 
years had been cast on its hidden secrets, and lands hod been 
found concealed in its bosom ? And was the course of discovery 
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to pfoceod along Africa — that immense region which ancient 
geography had never mastered, which w.as kii<»wn t<» ('ontain 
yast torrid deserts iniapproa.ehable by the i’cet of men, and 
which probably ended in a burning zone of uninhabitable 
sands and parching solitudes? How could India be rciiclied 
ticross obstacles nuide insurmouniable by nature herself ? 

Neither these difficulties, nor the popular notions that in- 
vested thorn with visionary teiTor, were sufficient to daunt 
the illustrious Portuguese. More and more convinced, as he 
<‘xtended his studies, that the circumnavigation of Africa was 
possible, and was the most easy way to the East, he made 
preparations to caiTy out his object. He left the Court and 
Palace .Mt Cintra, and betook himself to a lonely promontory 
on the extreme south- western verge of Portugal named Sagres, 
from an ancient tradition that it had been an abode of the gods 
of the Iberians. The pla^'c Tvas suited to the cnthnsiastic 
thinker who had chosen it as the scene of Jiis labours. A 
barren istlnnus of sand and rock, almost cut off from the main 
land, looked out every wliere upon the Atlantic, and seemed 
as it were placed there to send out the explorer from its 
dreary bounds to the broad ocean. Prince Henry made his 
abode in this spot and surrounded himself with a learned fol- 
lowing of scientific and able fellow-workers to aid him in his 
arduous jtnject. An observatory was built; geographers were 
encouraged to make reports on the probable configuration of 
Africa; charts and ma])s were examined or designed; the best 
pilots of Gvnoa and Venice were consulted u]>on the naviga- 
tion of the ocean; ship-building Avas studied, and efforts were 
made to fit out shii)S for distant voyages. By 1418 the Prince 
bad desjiatclicd two vessels to ex]>lorc the const beyond Cape 
Boyador and 1o discover the regions that lay beyond; and for 

years afterwards an annual exjieditiou avhs sent out witlj the 
same object. But his efforts were for a long time fruitless ; the 
Avai^es and ro(;ks of Ithc dj’oaded Ca])e di’ove luu'k marijiers as 
yet too timid to venture into the oj)Cfi »oa ; and season after 
season tlic rcturuiug sails brought back a talo of the hopeless- 
ness c>f the attempt, and of the many dangers of the tempestu- 
ous ocean. 1'hc wisest and greatest men t»f Portugal denounced 

Prince Henry as a wild dreamer, and uttered the usual doleful 
projshetdes that too often have marred the pros]>ects of genius. 
tHo woT^ild ruin the kingdom and drain it of men; he was bent 
on a wh’ked and useless enterprise ; Cape IJoyador.was evi- 
dent iy marked Ollt by Providence as the limit of navigation ; 
whoever ventured to go beyond il would be sliipAvrecked, or 
certainly perish miserably through intolerable heat or over- 
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whelming storms. But confident^ self-contained, and patient, 
the royal projector toiled on ; and at last a vista of hope was 
to open through what seemed an impenetrable inuxe of dark- 

ncss. 

At this point Mr. Major, we think, would have done well 
if he had described the state of the commerce of the age and 

navigation amongst the European nations, for such an account 
would have set the labours of Prince Henry. in their true 
light. At the commencement of the fifteenth century the 
Venetian Kepublic was' the carrier of the world; its galleys 
comnuuidcd the Mediterranean ; its pilots and sailors were un- 
rivalled in skill; it possessed almost a monopoly of the traffic 
hot ween the East and tlic people of Europe. In the north 
there was a considerable intercourse between England, the 
Low' Countries, and the Hanse Towns ; and British mer- 
chantmen made their way regularly to the coasts of EVance, 
and even as iar as Iceland. But the open seas w'cre almost 
unvisited ; the mariner shunned the Atlantic main ; and the 
trade whi< h from the first dawn of history , had flourished be- 
tween the West and Asia went on steadily in its ancient 
clmniK'ls, 11 ]) the Bed Sea, or through Persia and Syria. 
'This state of things shows how grand was the conception of 
the Portuguese Prince, and ho^v JiuiTiensc was the revolution 
he coutom])laled and resolved to acedn])lish. Air. Major, 
however, in order to prove the merits of the Ihince as an 
explorer has investigated with ])raiseworthy diligence from 
ancient doemnenis, maps, and books, the extent of knowledge 
possessed at tliis time respecting Africa and the adjacent ocean, 
and has reviewed the claims put forward to prior discovery 
in this region. This is by far the best part of his work ; 
it contains a great deal of new matter and of ingenious and 
exact criticism, and it will be exceedingly useful to a future 
historian of the period. 

As regards the groups of the Atlantic isl4kds to the west and 
south-west of Spain and Portugal, it is probable that the vague 
traditions of the ancients w'ore never wdiolly forgottejt; and, with 
the exeej)tiou of those off Cajje de Verde, they seem to have 
boon partly (Jiscovered before ihe generation of Prince Henry ; 
these discoveries, however, having been made in a great 
measuj’C by accident alone, and having recently fallen out of 
mernorv. Thus the Azores arc laid down with distinctness in 
a map ol’ 1351, now in the Laurentian Library at E'' I or cnee ; 
though no record exists of a Ehiropean sail having at this period 
approached their shores, and; though they seem to have been 
unoxplo]-ed until long afterw^ards in the following century. A 
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legend exists that as far back as the days when the Moslem 
were supreme in the Peninsula, eight exiles landed in the woods 
of Madeira and even returned to the continent safely ; and it 
may be inferred from another map at Florence that the adjoin- 
ing islets of Porto Santo and the Desertas were touched by 
a Genoese expedition about the middle of tlic fourteenth cen- 
tury. Here agadn, however, the slight thread of discovery 
appears to have been broken, and for years afterwards the 
entire group remained unknown in the wastes of the ocean. 
As regards the Canaries — the Fortunate Islands of classic 
lore and even of the Eoman Empire — they were never com- 
pletely lost sight of even in the darkness of the Middle Ages ; 
as early as 1405 they were colonised by a Norman adventurer 
— Jean de Bethencourt of Grainville near Dieppe; and Mr. 
Major has shown that they were visited sixty years previously 
by Genoese vessels in the service, probably, of ihe King- of 
Portugal. The account or this voyage, it is said, written 
by the poet Boccacio ; it is very curious and abounds in interest. 
We quote the following passage, for if at all accurate it dis- 
proves the tra,dition of the extraordinary barbarism of the abori- 
gines of the Canaries related afterwards by the Spaniards : — 

* On the northern coasts of the island (the Great Canary), which 
wore much better cultivated than the southern, there were a great 
number of little houses, fig trees and other trees, palm trees which 
bore no fruit, and gardens with cabbages and other vegetables. 
Here twenty-five of the sailors landed, and found nearly thirty men 
quite naked, who took to flight when they saw their arms. The 
buildings were made with much skill of square stones, covered 
with large and handsome pieces of wood. Finding several of them 
closed, the sailors broke open the doors with stones, which enraged 
the fugitives, who filled the air with their cries. The houses were 
found to contain nothing beyond some excellent dried figs preserved 
in palm baskets, like those made at Ceseiia ; corn of a much finer 
quality than the Italian, not only in the length and thickness of its 
grain, but in its extreme whiteness ; barley and other grains. The 
houses Tvefe all very handsome, and covered with very fine wo6d, and 
us clean inside as if they had been whitewashed.’ 

This was the aspect' of the group to those early iia vi- 
gors in the true spirit of marvellous exaggeration : — 

* /On leaving the island, they saw several others at the distance of 
^v^, ten, twenty, or forty miles, and made for a third, in which 
^ey remarked nothing but an immense number of beautiful trees 
. shooting straight up to the skies (most probably Ferro, remarkable 
. fdr its magnificent pines). Thence to another, which abounded in 
^ streams of excellent water and wood (Gomera). At length they 
'discovered another island, the rocky mountains of which were of 
immense height and almost always covered with clouds, but what 
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they could see during the clear weather seemed very agreeable^ and 
it appeared to be inhabited (Palma). A phenomenon which they 
witnessed on one of them (Teneriffe) deterred them from landing. 
On the summit of a mountain which they reckoned to be more than 
thirty thousand feet high they observed what, from its whiteness, 
looked like a fortress. It was, however, nothing but a sharp point 
of rock, on the top of which was a mast os large as a ship’s mast, with 
a yard and a latteen sail set upon it. The sail, when blown out by 
the wind, took the form of a shield, and soon afterwards it would 
seem to be lowered, together with the mast, as if on board a vessel ; 
then again it was raised, and again would sink.’ 

As regards the continent beyond which Prince Henry pro- 
posed to attain the East, the amount of positive knowledge 
on the subject was of a vague and uncertain character. Men 
of science, arguing from geographical analogies and from the 
authority of Aristotle and Herodotus, believed that Africa was 
circumnavigable, and traditions survived of the ancient voyages 
of the Phcenicians and the Carthaginian Hanno. In a remark- 
able map of 1351, preserved in the Laurentlan Library — a fac- 
simile of it will be found in this work — the coast-lines of Africa 
are laid down with some accuracy as far cast and west as Nubia 

and Cape Non ; the course of the Nile and the, Senegal is 
indicated, though the two rivers are represented as forming 
one ; and a distinct limit is not only assigned to the continent 
to the south, but its great bend eastward by Guinea and Benin 
is delineated with sufficient correctness, As this map, how- 
ever, is a mere outline as respects everything below the region 
included between the Nile and the Senegal, Mr. Major con- 
tends, and we agree with him, that in its sketch of the west of 
Africa it simply expresses a learned conjecture based on theory 
and historical traditions, and that it in no wise sets forth the 
results of actual or contcmporaiy discovery. The farthest 
bounds of positive discovery on the western coast, as we have 
already said, at least within the memory of man, were at Cape 
Boyador ; and eastwards, perhaps, the trade with India by sea, 
or overland through Egypt, had made Europeans imperfectly 
acquainted with the coasts north of tlie mouths of the Zambesi. 
It is true, indeed, that claims have been urged on behalf of 
certain Moors and Genoese, of having even before the four- 
teenth century rounded Cape Boyador, and run as far as Cape 
Blanco in a southerly direction ; but Mr. Major has shown that 
these pretensions are groundless or slender. The knowledge of 
the interior of Africa at this period was hardly more tjian it had 
been in the days of Herodotus. Vague reports were heard by 
the Europeans, who traded with the Moors on the Mediter- 
ranean, of fertile and wealthy regions in the south-west ; but 
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to the TiiassJ of the world, all that lay beyond the seaboard, 
E^pt, and the Great Desert, was a dim, awftil, and mysterious 
blank, peopled with savage beasts and hideous monsters, and 
terminatihg in a burning mlderness. On the whole, when 
Prince Henry commenced his labours, it may be affirmed that 
even the configuration of Africa was not really known, and 

that the route he chose was wholly unexplored except for the 
first few hundred miles, though hints of the truth were not 
wanting to diligent and scientific inquirers. 

It has been urged, however, against this conclusion, worked 
out ably by Mr. Major, that, years before the birth of Prince 
Henry, the western coasts of Africa had been visited as far as 
Guinea by French adventurers, and that some colonies were* 
founded by them, especially one upon the site of the great 
Portuguese station of Mina, This claim re.sts on documents 
and statements that appear to deserve attention and criticism. 
The tale seems to have been heard for the first time in 1669, 
its author having been a M. de Bellefond, a trader to Guinea, 
who addressed a memorial to Colbert upon the subject. W e 
quote from an authoritative summary of M. ICstancelin, pub- 
lished in 1832 

‘Franco, so long and so cruelly the victim of the folly of her 
masters, began to breathe again under Charles V. This monarch 
knew how to appreciate tlie advantages of commerce, and saw the 
interest of encouraging that of a province which had formed his own 
appanage. The Dieppp.«e took advantage of these favourable incli- 
nations. In the month of November, 1364. they fitted out two vessols 
of a hundred tons each, which set sail for the Canai'ies. About 
Christmas they reached Cape Verde, and anchored before Rio 
Fresco, in the bay that still, in 1669, bore the name of the Bale do 
France. Passing the coast of Sierra Leone, they stopped at a place 
named afterwards by the Portuguese liio Sestos. Struck with the 
resemblance which the place bore to their native city, they named it 
Petit Dieppe. Their trade with the natives procured them, ibr 
objects of little value, gold, ivory, and pepper, from which, on their 
return in 1363, they gained immense profit. Encouraged by this 
first success, in September in the same year the mendiants of Rouen 
joined tliose of Dieppe, and the Company fitted out four ships, of 
which two wei’e to trade from Capo Verde to I^etit Dieppe, and the 
other two were to go farther to explore the const. One of the ships, 
destined to pass on farther, stopped at the Grand Sestre, on the 
coast of Malaguette ; for, finding a great quantity of pepper in this 
X^lace^.it took in a cargo. The other ship traded at the Colo des 
Dents, and went as far as the Gold Coast. It returned with a large 
quantity of ivory and a little gold. , . . These expeditions were all 
made during the reign of Charles V. Factories, which they tlieu 
called logos, were established to facilitate their intercourse with 
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the natives. . . . The abundance of spices whicli the Normans 
brought back in their annual voyages produced a diminution of 

their value. This branch of commerce no longer offering such 
great profits, the Company sent out, in 1380, a ship of 'a hundred 
and fii’ty tons, called the ‘‘Notre Dame do Bon Voyage,” which 
sailed from Rouen in the month of September to trade at the Gold 

Coast, and, if possible, to form a settlement there. This expedition 
was very successful ; the “ Notre Dame” returned to Dieppe, seven 
months after, heavily laden. “ llius commenced,” says Bellefond, 
“ the prosperity of the commerce of Rouen. The year following 

(1382) three vessels, ‘ La Vierge,’ ‘ Le Saint Nicholas,’ and ‘L’Espe- 
rance,’ set sail on the 28th of September. ‘ La Vierge ’ stopped at 
the first place which had been discovered on the Gold Coast, which 
had been named La Mine, because of tbc quantity of gold found 

there. ‘ Le Saint Nicholas ’ traded at Cape Corse and at Moure, 
below La Mine; and ‘ L K-perauce ^ went as far as Akara, having 
traded at Faiitin, Sabou, and Carnicntin. . . . Three vessels, two 
largo and one small, were sent out in 1^83. The small one was to 
go to Akara to discover the southern coasts; the two large ones 
were ballasted with building materials, which were employed in con- 
structing a ttation at La Mine. . . . The colony soon afterwards 
bcctanie of sufiicientimpm tauee to build tbem a church, which,” says 
Bellefond, “ the Dutch now make use of, and in which may still be 
seen tbc arms of Franco.” The development of this prosperity was 
checked by the frightful calamities which hurbt upon France shortly 
after the acccB^ion of C.'liarles .VI. The decay of comraerco followed 
that of the State, and Avlien its sovereign had lost his reason, 
France, delivered over to party contentions, became the prey of 
England. At this iinhnppy period the African trade began to de- 
crease from year to year, and finally disappeared. The station of 
La Mine was abandoned before 1410.’ 

In support of this extraordinary claim French writers have 
been able to adduce only two pieces of corroborative evidence. 
A M. Braun, a native of Basle, who went to (juinea in 1617, 
has recorded that h(‘ had met on the Gold Coast natives more 
than one hundred and lliirty’^ years old, who inforincd him that 
La Mina had been built "many years previously by French 
merchants. And a Dutch writer, Dampicr, whose book is well 
known, has stated that wdicn, in the decline of their fame, La 
Mina was captured' from the Portuguese, his countrymen 
found there a ruined battery, still bearing the name of Batterie 
Fran^aise, and marked thus 13 — ; the rest of the inscription 
being effaced, from which he infers that it had been constructed 
at some time in the fourteenth century. 

We have no space to examine at length the arguments by 
which, wc think satisfactorily, Mr. Major disposes of these 
pretensions. In the first place, he convicts M. Bellefond of 
several errors and mistatements ; and he contends justly that 
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little credit can be attached to a tale of the seventeenth cen- 
tury which contradicts the entire tenor of tradition and history 

on the subject. As regards iJie assertions of M. Braun, they 
obviously are exceedingly strange, and if fairly criticised they 
amount only to this— that many years before 1617 the French 
had occupied part of the Gold Coast — a fact that does not 
admit of dispute, but that does not prove that La Mina was 
built by Frenclunen in the fourteenth century. It is not 
possible to draw any inference from the alleged figures on 

the ruined battery, not to mention that Dampier is an incorrect 
writer; and besides this evidence, such as it is, is rebutted 
by considerations and proofs that leave but little doubt on 
the question. Every contemporary document assigns to the 

Portuguese the glory of having discovered the Gold Coast 
of Africa, in the second half of the fifteenth century, and 
does not refer to these Fjench adventurers. The archives of 
Dieppe and Kouen do not once allude to a series of enter- 
prises that, if they ever really occurred, would inevitably 
have been put upon record and treasured as the proudest <>f 
memories ; and no trace of the colonies, supposed to have 

been founded by these early explorers, aj)pears in the beautiful 
Dieppese maps which commence in the sixteenth century, 
while, as we should have expected, tlioir names arc seen in 
the Dieppese maps of 1626-1631, when the French had become 
well acquainted with Africa. Besides, if these discoveries had 
been made, tliey could hardly have been unknown in 1405-10 
to Jean de Bethencourt and his Kormaii followers — his estate 

being in the neighbourhood of Dieppe— and yet the clironiclers 
of his expedition, the chaplains who accomi)anicd him to the 
Canaries, are completely silent upon the matter. Mr. Major 
further refers to a curious diary of a Dieppese cajitain, written 

in 1539, as affording evidence that up to that time, a century 
and a half after tlic alleged exploits, no claims of the kind had 
been preferred by the inhabitants of Diej:)pe or of any other 
part of France. 

It is fair, nevcitheless, to add that while this work was 
going through the press, these pretensions have been reasserted 
with emphasis in a volume lately published in Paris, which 

relies upon a set of documents said to have been found in the 
British Museum. Mr. Major, however, has satisfied us that 
tliese"" papers reached their compiler’s hands from a question- 
able source, and that, in any case, they deserve little credit. 
We transcribe, however, the curious narrative, in the hope 
that the truth may be elucidated ; — 

‘In^the month of September 1364 of the Incarnation of our 
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Lord, those of Dieppe and Rouen equipped two ships, and had for 
admiral or captain, Monsieur Jehan le Bouenois, a man of great 

renown in the land of Normandy, and sailed a long time on the sea 
till Christmas, to a place called Ovideg, where those of Normandy 
had never been as jet, and anchored to advance their affairs at a 
very hot place which is culled now-a-dajs Cape Bugiador which 

belongs to the kingdom of Guinea. The Gilofs (as the people of 
these parts are called, who are quite black in their faces and skins, and 
quite naked, except where covering is necessary) had never seen 
finy white men, so that those who saw the ships were frightened, 

and all turned back together to the sea, with a great number of their 
companions, to see these Normans, but did not dare to get into their 
ships till they were assured that the Normans did not wish to hurt 
or grieve them. The good sailors who were all generdhs, gave 

them a profusion of little toys and presents, and made them drink 
good red wine, so that they rejoiced and emboldened them much. 
Then the blncks in their turn gave them ivory, skins of wild beasts, 
and other things of their country very strange to see Then 

Monsieur Jehan asked permission of the people of these parts to 
take lands and build several houses wherein to put his merchandise 
.md men in safety. Which the chiefs willingly granted him, and 
helped ilicm to build their houses, and then those of the ships drew 

up their vessels on the coast. The chiefs of these parts much desired 
the alliance of Monsieur Jehan, and from this time began the com- 
merce between the sailors of Normandy and the black men. . . . lu 
the year 1379, Captain Jehau IqirKouenois equipped at his own cost 
a very large and beautiful ship, which he 'called “Notre Dame de 
“ bon Voyage,” because it was richly carved in wood and beautifully 
painted. But he launched it early in September, for he knew, as has 
been said, that the tempestuous rains which poured down on these 
foreign coasts, three molitlis before, were very furious, and that 
there liad died of the pestilence and illness a great number of 
men in their houses, as the water and the air at this season have a 
bad smell and burn v\ritli continual thunder. Then died there (may 

God rest their souls) Legier, brother to the captain, Gervois, 
Sebille, Ilai biers, Torcol, Tiebau, Doumare, Odon, Cambers, all 
valiant sailors of Normandy, without finding a single physician in 
the country. But the good sire, Jehan the captain, returned af(er 
Easter in his ship, with the fleet that remained to him, and a great 
quantity of gold which the black men bad given him. The King, 
who was at Dieppe, sent the Count of Pontieux to Monsieur Jehan 
and his companions, and desired him to tell them that he wished to 

see them immediately. . . . And the King prayed Monsieur Jehan, 
the captain, to relate to him the news, and the marvels of the country 
whence he cam.c. When the King heard of his great prowqss ho 
gave him gifts and bestowed on him a fine estate in land. He also 
made him admiral of his navy. . . . Then after Monsieur Jehan 
and his. companions were well feasted they turned towards Rouen ; 
and Monsieur Jehan, the bold sailor, rode with his shield at his 
side, on a palfrey richly harnessed and adoraed, and the rest followed 
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as they couW. . . . Then at Rouen with the Archbishop, came to 
meet Monsieur Jchnn and his companions, a grand cavalcade of 
lords and much high folks, and many peasants on toot, serjeants, and 
burghers of Dieppe, Caen, Cherbourg, and all the cities of Nor- 
mandy who had cpme to see the gentle captain and his bold com- 
panions. . . . Tlie following year Monsieur Jehan remained with 

llie King’s agency, but sent beyond sea his ship “ Notre Dame ” as 
before; those of Dieppe and Rouen their ships “ St. Nicholas” and 
“ L’Esp^rance.” “Notre Dame” anchored in the place which they 
called La Mine, because of the quantity of gold wliich was found 

round about. Here is that chapel of the Blessed Mother of God 
which Monsieur Jehan founded, as we have said, with a little strong 
casile and a fortalice and a square house which he had made ou .a 
hill, which was called the land of the Prunaus, in remcmbran<‘-e of 

them and of their admiral, as also Petit Dieppe, Petit Rouen, Petit 
Germentrnevilic, and Petit Paris, because they had come from 
Dieppe, Rouen,, and Paris. Then they built also forts and castles at 
the places called Garment in.asid Acra. In the year 1410, many ol' 

the Norman sailors went away, and the merchants lost their wealth 
which was devoured by the wars which then were, and in eleven 
years only two ship? went to the Gold Coast and one to the Great 
Siest ; and a little while afterwards, us the war© raged at sea as 
well as inland, the mercantile affairs were disturbed aud destroyed.^ 

On a general review of the evidejice therefore, we may say, 
with a reasonaltle degree of certainty, that when Prince 
Henry formed his design, the western coasts of the African 
continent had not been discovered south of (^ipe Boyador, 
wdiich had long boon considered an impassable barrier ; and 
that, although the acljoining group of islands may liave been 
imperfectly known, but little, save in theory and speculation, 
had been accompli slied to remove the veil that hung over 
the mysterious Atlantic. P\>r years, as we have already said, 
the ex])edition.- sent out by the Prince were baffled by the 
formidable Cape ; but his navigators, though almost by chance, 
were more successful in another direction. Jn 1418, ‘two 
‘ squires in his household, Zareo and Yaz,’ having })cen driven 
out of their course by a storm, struck the desert islet of Porto 
Santo ; and soon afterwards Portuguese sails w ere seen in the 
beautiful roads of Funchal, and gleamed through the then 
dense woods of Madeira. This was not, as we have seen 
before, in all probability, a discovery made for the first time in 
the strict sense ; and Mr. Major shows that the old tale of 
ihii English lovers flying from Bristol to take refuge Jn 

F ranee, who reached the shores of Madeira and there died, is 
not only in substance true, but that Zarco and Vaz were 
indebted to a person accidentally acquainted with it, for in- 
formation and guldane'b in their voyage. This expedition. 
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nevertheless, was an event of a remarkable kind, for it turned 
the attention of the learned steadily to the possible results of 
exploring the Atlantic; and it formed the beginning of the 
far-spreading empire founded by Portugal beyond Europe. 
Prince Henry took possession of the islands with the usual 
solemnities on behalf of the Crown ; and favourable reports 

having come to him of their natural fertility, their ports and 
streams, and their excellent position as a station in the ocean, 
he resolved, with true genius and forethought, to plant in them 
a Portuguese colony. Madeira was divided into captaincies, 
Zareo and Vaz being the first chief governors ; allotments of 
land were given to adventurers ; the Prince endeavoured to pro- 
jnotcj agriculture and to encourage trade with the mother 

country; and to him was due the introduction of the grape 
whose celebrated prodii<‘c for centuries formed the great staple 
and wealth of the island. One of the first colonists was Bar- 
tholomew Porestello, father-in-law bf the illustrious Columbus, 
who himself inhabited Porto Santo for ii time, and, on the 
shores of that speck in the ocean, found fragments of the 
Gull-stream drift, that indicated to his sagacious mind the 

existence of a far Western Continent, this being one of the 
many links tlial associate with Prince Hejiiy’s labours the 
exploit of the discovery of America. The infant settlement 
throve rapidly and soon became w'ell-peopled and fiourishiug. 
One of the most graphic of the old chroniclers wdio wrote in 
1455 dticlarcd that Madciia at that time could muster eight 
hundred armed men ; and he has described minutely its 
churches and convents, its garden-like fields’ and fragrant 
woods, its rich stores of sugar-cane and wine, and its busy 
trade with Oporto and Lisbon. 

The settlement of Madeira, lunvever, did not immediately 
promote the object to which Prince Henry had devoted his 
life. For a long time the yearly caravels were despatched on 
their appointed mission, and, as wc have seen, came back in 
vain, witli gloomy tales of the terrors of the Cape. As late as 
1433 one of the most ex])erienced of the Prince’s na\ igators put 
back after reaching the Canaries, a storm and the angry Atlantic 
waves having prevented him from proceeding on an errand 
considered by most men fruitless or impious. His master, 
however, rebuked his cowardice ; bade him ^ trust the needle 

* and sailing chart,’ and, disregarding the * Flemish sailors, ac- 

* customed only to the narrow seas, to stand out boldly and 
^ derive great honour.’ This command prevailed, and in 1434, 
Gil Eannes — his name deserves to be mentioned — beheld far 
at sea from his masthead the dim line of surge on the distant 
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Cape ; and keeping away from its angry currents, ran down 
along an unknown shore that trended league after league 
southerly. The obstacle of years was overcome ; and the Por- 
tuguese having put to land found patches of roses of a kind 
sacred to the Blessed Virgin at home, a sure sign of their 
Lady’s favour, and a fair omen for a future enterprise. Gil 

Eannes and his crew were splendidly rewarded ; and Prince 
Henry, ^ giving glory to God,’ redoubled his efforts to improve 
the great discovery that had been accomplished. In 1436 an 
expedition, with Gil Eannes on board, was entrusted to a noble- 
man of his household with orders to double Cape Boyador, and 
to explore the new-found region beyond it. The chronicles of 
this voyage ai*e extremely meagre, and the imagination must 

picture to itself how the amazed adventurers saw point after 
point open on their gaze as they sailed onward, with land ever 
on the distant horizon, and how, contrary to their fears and 
traditions, ifie shores bec:tme more green and fruitful, as, in 
their progress, they left behind the arid verge of the Great 
Desert. This expedition attained a spot four hundred miles 
south of Cape Boyador ; and it became ap})arent that the mys- 
terious continent extended far in the same direction. 

The course of discovery thus opened, it might have been 
thought, would have run smoothly ; yet it was to be interrupted 
by events that brought out the high qualities of Prince Henry 
in another sphere. In 1433 John 1. died after a long reign that 
had founded the prosperity of his subjects, and his crown 
devolved on his son Edward, so named from his --Plaiitagcnet 
descent. Some disorders having broken out among the nobles, 
the King was urged to bring them to an end, and to arouse 
popular enthusiasm in his favour, b}’’ directing a crusade against 
the Moors, and Tangier was indicated as the object of attack. 

An expedition blessed by the Pope was placed under the 
command of Prince Henry — he had been one of its chief 
promoters — and, in September 1437, a Portuguese army was 
disembarked near the Moorish fortress which, commanding the 
straits at their outer verge, was already a stronghold of much 
importance. The issue was unfortunately different from the 
great triumph achieved at Ceuta. Prince Henry’s forces were 
too small for his task ; his materials for a siege were inade- 
quate ; and after an unsuccessful assault in which he displayed 
his wonted courage, the Portuguese found themselves sur- 
Tcnmdcd by an immense host of infidel foes poured in to the 
relief of the city by the neighbouring chiefs of Fez and 
Morocco. Thoir situation appeared desperate, for retreat to 
their ships was cut off, and, like the Athenians before Syra- 
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cuse, they were hemmed in in a narrow camp from which 
escape was almost impossible. Their leader^ however, was not 

a Nicias ; and the infuriated assailants were repeatedly driven 
back discomfited by the handful of men whom he animated 
by his noble example. At last a capitulation enabled the 
Portuguese to return home; but Don Fernando, one of the 
King’s brothers, was retained by the victors as a hostage, and 
they even stipulated for the surrender of the great prize of the 
Last war, Ceuta. If in this affair Prince Henry is liable in 

some degree to the charge of rashness, he proved himself an 
undaunted soldier ; and soon afterwards he won golden opi- 
nions as a patriotic and able statesman. Don Fernando having 
died in a captivity made horrible by his barbarian jailers, the 
King followed him ere long to the grave, leaving the throne to 
an infant as his successor. The country was distracted by 
factions, and revolution appeared, imminent, the widowed 

Queen having declared her intention of governing in the name 
of her son in opposition to the will of the Cortes, and of disre- 
garding the Kegency they had favoured. Prince Henry for- 
tunately put an end to a quarrel that threatened disastrous 

consequences. Insisting with all the weight of his authority 
on the paramount rights of the National Estates, he effected 
a compromise by which the Queen remained the guardian of 
the young King, and the Regency devolved, as the Cortes had 
decreed, on Don Pedro, one of the late King’s brothers. In this 
crisis the princely arbiter might, perhaps, have acquired a 
crown for himself ; but he preferred the path of duty, and his 

country gratefully acknowledged his services. 

After the settlement of the affairs of Portugal, Prince Henry 
returned to his self-imposed task. For a time fortune appeared 
linpropitiouB, and his navigation made but little progress. It 
is unnecessary to dwell on the records of voyages in which only 
a few leagues are discovered, to describe how Cape Blanco 
was doubled, to revive the forgotten names of explorers whose 
memories have faded into oblivion. About 1442 one of the 
Prince’s captains succeeded in taking a chief of the Anazeguc 
tribe, the southernmost of the Moorish races, which, spreading 
down to the Senegal, reaches at that river the Land of the 

Negroest This event made the Portuguese acquainted with 

the traffic which from remote ages had been carried on through 
the Great Desert overland between Guinea and the Mediterra-^ 
nean, and afforded a prospect of intercepting it by the easier 
route that had been just discovered. By this time Prince 
Henry had obtained, after the pious fashion of the Middle 
Ages, a grant from the Pope to the Crown of Portugal of all 
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lands south of Cape Bbyador, and his brother Don Pedro had 
accorded him tlie monopoly of the trade with those regions. lu 
1444 a fleet of six caravels was despatched to explore more 
fully the Anazegue coast. This expedition — which, if we are 
to believe the old chronicler, had for its main object the con- 
version to Christianity of the natives — proved the forerunner 

of the slave-trade by sea, the reproach of Europe during four 

centuries. Yet documents show that Prince Henry endeavoured 
to arrest or mitigate this commerce, until its increase had made 
it the condition of success of exploring Africa farther, and wc 
may believe that he really wished to win over souls to a better 
religion. The following sketch of a scene witnessed on the 
return of the Portuguese betrays a sympathy with the caj)tivos 

a later historian would not have shown : — 

‘On the 8tli of August, 1444, early in the morning, on account of 
the heiit, the sailors landed the captives. "When they were all 

mustered in the fleld outside the town they presented a remarkable 
spectacle Some among them were tolerably light in colour, hand- 
some and well proportioned ; some slightly darker ; others a degree 
lighter than iruilattocB, while several were as black as moles, and so 

hideous both in face and form as to suggest the idea that they were 
come from tlic lower regions. But what heart so hard as not to be 
touched widi oompav'ssion at the sight of them! Some with down- 
cast heads and faces bathed in tears as they lot)kcd at each other ; 

Others moaning sorrowfully and fixing their eyes on heaven, uttered 
plaintive cries as if appealing for help to the hatlier of Nature. 
Others struck their faces with their hands and threw themselves 
flat upon tlic ground. Others uttered a wailing chant after the 
fashion of their country, and although their words were unintel- 
ligible they spoke plainly enough the excess of their sorrow. But 
their anguish was at its height wlicu the moment of distribution 
came, when of necessity children were sej»arated from llieir parents, 

wives from their husbands, and brothers from brothers. Each was 
compelled to go wherever late might send him. It was impossible 
to effect tliis separation without much force. Fathers and sons who 
had been ranged on opposite sides would rush forward again towards 

each other with all their might. Mothers would clasp their infants 
in their arms, and throw themselves on tlie ground to cover them 
with their bodies disregarding any injurj" to their own persons, so 
that they could prevent their children from being separated from 

them. The Prince was there on a powerful horse surrounded by 
his suite, and distributing his favours with the bearing of one who 
cared but little for amassing booty for himself. In fact, he gave 
away on the spot the forty-six souls which fell to him as his fifth. 
It was evident that his principal booty lay in the accomplishment of 
bis work. To him in reality it was an unspeakable, satisfaction to 
contemplate the salvation of these souls which but foi' him would 
have been for ever lost. And certainly tliat thought was not a vain 
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one, for as soon as these strangers learned our language they readily 
became Christians.’ 

How true a description of what followed, not merely as re- 
gards the horrors of the slave-trade, but of the abominable 
doctrine that humanity should be completely set at nought in 
order to gather proselytes to the Church I 

After this time the march of discovery along the coast was 
considerably quickened. Those who had denounced the pro- 
jects of Prince Henry were among the first to extol their 

wisdom, and the j)rospect oi* gain allured hundreds to obtain 
his license to trade with Africa. In 1445 a fleet of not less 
than twenty-six caravels was engaged in e^fploring and in 
tlie new commerce, and part of them sailed from Madeira, in a 
course due south towards the mainland — a sign of increasing 
boldness in navigation. Some of the adventurers did not 
slacken sail till they reached the (Vituary of the Senegal — the 

fabled Arabian Nile of the West— and had made their way 
along the fertile shore which, watered with a multitude of 
affluents, and rich with the vegetation of the tropics, here 
breallies fragrance far into llie ocean. The Ijand of the Blacks 
bad now been attained, and ^vithiu a few years Cape Verde 
was doubled ; the country around the Gambia was visited, and 
the sails of Europe had been furled in the streams that col- 
lect into the Rio Grande. By this time the Portuguese had 
organised a regular trade with these regions. A fort had been 
built by Prince Henry’s orders at Arguin, in tlic Anazegue 
cinintry, and inorchaiils resorted hither who dealt with the 

Moors and Arfibs, whose caravans had for centuries penetrated 
into Ncgroland frtun the coast-line of Tunis and Morocco. In 
this way the still unox])lored and remote interior became partly 
known; reports were bi’ought of the mysterious realms of 
Timbuetoo, Gogo, and Melli ; the avarice of the Portuguese 
was excited by tales of gold ; and notwithstanding Prince 
Henry's opposition, troops of slaves Averc frequently torn from 

their homes and sold in the markets of Lagos and Lisbon. 
There is litile interesting in the accounts of the chroniclers 
touchii% these events, nor is it necessary to dwell on the ex- 
ploits of Marco Tristram, of Diuiz Diaz, of Gonsalvos, Fires, 
and other explorers ; but the following passage, which exactly 
bears out what Herodotus recorded of the commerce of the 
Carthaginians with an African tribe in Libya, outside the 
Pillars of Hercules, shows how unchanging have been for ages 
the manners of these regions : — 

‘ The salt is, carried by the negroes, who go in a long procession, 
each with a large block on his head, and carrying in his hand a fork^ 
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on which he rests the block when he is tired. In this way they reach 
a piece of water, and here a singular traffic, commences with another 

tribe of negroes. When the first party reach the water, they pile 
the salt on mounds, each marking his own pile. They then retire 
half a day’s journey to give place to the purchasers, who will not be 
scon or spoken to ; these come in lax‘ge boats, as if from an island ; 

they examine the salt, and put a quantity of gold by the side of it, 
and then retire, leaving the gold and the salt together. When they 
have left, the others return, and take the gold if they find it enough; 
if not, they again withdraw. The purchasers come back, take the 

salt for which the gold has been accepted, and leave more gold with 

the remainder if they think it worth more.* 

A graj)hic account of these old expeditions will be found in 

the narrative of Cadamosto, a Venetian merchant, who, at 
Prince Henry’s instance, made two voyages along the coasts of 
Africa. Cadamosto set sail in 1455, in a caravel equipped 
by the Prince, and undef the care of a Portuguese pilot ; 
and in a few days reached the colony at Madeira now settled 
for more than thirty years. He has described vividly the 
fertile appearance and flourishing industry of the island ; it 

had become already a station and trading place of importance. 
The Canaries were the next land visited ; and the Venetian 
has given us a lively sketch of the rude simplicity of the abori- 
gines who, under the rule of Do Bcthcncourt, seemed to have 

lost the faint traces of civilised life they formerly may have 
acquired. Cadamosto, on his arrival off* the mainland, touched 
at the Portuguese port at Arguin ; put in at some points of 
the Azanegue country ; and has sketched clearly the character 
of the traffic then lately estabfished in these regions. The 
Azanegue — the natives of a land which for ages had been the 
scene of the slave-trade between Guinea and the Mediter- 
ranean — were, as may be supposed, almost degraded race: — 

« 

* They were a poor race, and the most lying, thievish, and 
treacherous people in the world. They were of middle height 
and thin ; they wore their black hair flowing down their shoulders, 
and anointed it daily with fish oil, which caused a most offensive 
smell, but was looked upon as a great embelliblinient. They had 
never seen any Christians but the Portuguese. They thought the 
ships were great birds, with white wings floating on the sea ; then, 
seeing them with the sails furled, they took them for fish; some 
thought they were phantoms wandering through the night, which 
causud them great fear, the more so that they could not understand 
being attacked at difierent places at a great distance within so short 
a time.* 

The adventurers next proceeded southwards, passed the 
broad estuary of the Senegal, and sailing slowly along the 
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coast, beheld the forests upon Cape Verde, and penetrated into 
the mouths of tlic Gambia. Standing on farther they reached 
a point not far probably from Cape Boxo ; and, as they drew 
nearer the equatorial line, the North star seemed to sink into 
the waves, while the unknown signs of the Southern Cross 
shone lustrous above the Jevcl of the ocean. In this voyage 

the Portuguese repeatedly landed upon the tsoast ; and Cada- 
niosto has described faithfully the manners and life of the 
aborigines. The race, wherever it has been found, has always 

shown the same characteristics ; this sketch of a chief in the 
fifteenth century might stand with some of the modern por- 
traits of Grant and Speke or Dr. Livingstone : — 

* The negro kings and nobles had neither cities nor forts ; their 
richest liabitations were miserable villages. The Prince Budomefs 
authority depended chiefly ‘.'u the respect the negroes had for his 
r idles. Personal merit, strength, terrqr, justice, courage, and good 
looks also produced an effect, and Budomel possessed these advan- 
tages. He had assigned to him, for himself and his wives, a certain 
number of villages which he visited in succession. The one in 
which Cadatnosto stayed contained between forty and fifty houses 
covered with thatch, built close to each other in a round, encom- 
passed by a ditch and screens of large trees, with two or three 
passages for entrance ; each house had an enclosed court. Budomel 
had nine wives in this place, and more or less in his oilier villages. 
Each wife had five or six young girls for her service with v^hom 
their lord was permitted to live as with his wives, who did not con- 
sider this an injury.* 

The slave-trade had exasperated the race in many places 
against the Europeans, and had given them a courage not its • 
own. This is an account of one of these encounters : — 

* The canoes surrounded the prow of Cadamosto’s ship, which was 

in advance of the rest. There were fifteen of them, containing 
about one hundred and fifty uegroes, all tall, well-made men. They 
had on shirts of white cotton, and white hats with u plume which 
gave them a warlike air. At the prow of each canoe was a negro 

on the look-out, with a round shield that seemed made of leather. 
When close to the caravel, they remained with their oars raised, 
looking at it with admiration, till the other caravels came hastening 
up at the sight of danger. As soon as they came quite near, the 

negroes laid dow'n their oars and took to their bows, from which 
they discharged a heavy shower of arrows. The three caravels 
remained stationar}^ but fired off’ four cannon, which astonished the 
negroes so much that they threw down their bows, and looked on 

all sides in the greatest terror for the cause of so I'rightful a sound. 
When the noise ceased they again took courage and resumed their 
bows, coming within a stone’s throw of the ships, and bearing the 
fire of the cross-bowmen very bravely. One of them was killed by 
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a shot from the son of the Genoese gentleman, but they continued 
their attack till a groat a umber had been slain, without the loss of a 

single man on board tbc caravels.’ 

Caclarnosto, in his second voyage, went some distance south 
of Cape Iloxo ; and he laid claim to the discovery of the Cape 
Verde Islands oi^ his return to Portugal. Put though Mr. 
Helps gives him a high character, and he certainly was a 
gra])hic writer, Mr. Major has proved that the real author of 
tins discovery was Diego Gomez, a Portuguese in Prince 

Henry’s service. We quote this passage from his narrative, 
long buried in a public library at Munich, and for the first 
time now translated into Dnglish: — 

‘ I and Antonio de Noli then left the fort of Zaga, and sailed two 
days And one night towards Portugal, and wc saw sonic ishinds in 
the sea, and ns iny caravel was a lighter sailer than the other, I carnc 
liryf fo otic of thesf' islands, 4 ind saw white sand, and it seemed in 

me a good harbour, and I cast anchor there, and so also did Antonio. 
1 told them that 1 wished to be the first to land, and so 1 did. We 
saw no sign of any men there, and we called the island Santiago ; it 
is 60 called to this day.’ 

While the mysteries of the coast of Africa and of the 
Atlantic were being thus unfolded, Portugal was agitated by 
revolutionary troubles. The anin«)siiy of tlie widow of the late 

King against Don Pedro broke out afresh ; and a marriage 
between the daughter of that Prince and the young monarrli, 
Alfonso V., had only aggravated the ilomestic quarrel, ('ivil 
wnr ensued ; and Don Pedro fell by the hand of’ a soldier in 
his nephew’s army. Prince Henry, \vho with his wonted 
patriotism had endeavoured to compose these dissensions, 
rallied the nation around Alfonso’s throne when the contest 
had been finally decided, and became his most valued and 
most trusty counsellor. The King, afterwards an able ruler, 
was fired with zeal against the Moslem excited by tlic recent 
fall of Constantinople, and the first act of bis reign was to 

attack the. infidels on the coast of Morocco. An expedition 
commanded by Prince Henry laid siege to the fortress of 
Al^a^ar ; the place surrendered after a short delay, and by 
this exploit he 'more than redeemed wliatever loss of repu- 
tation he had incurred by his unfortunate misadventure at 
Tangier. 

He returned, how’^ever, at once to Sagres, to resume labours 

now gladdened by success; for ere long one of his captains 
passed the most westerly point of Africa, and heard the roar of 
the distant thunder on the cloudy summit of Sierra Leone. This 
voyage attrafjted very great attention ; the south-easterly bend 
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of the continent seemed to assure an easy passage to the East, 
and the Prince welcomed with legitimate pride a pledge that 

his projects would be realised. The work of his life had, 
indeed, been more fortunate than is usually the case with 
those who endeavour to carry out conceptions beyond the ideas 
of their age. On his lonely promontory upon the Atlantic 
he had kindled a light which already streamed far over an 
ocean before unknown; Jie had dissipated much of the impene- 
trable gloom that over-shroinled a. vast continent, and seemed 

already to throw out images of lands, still hidden in remote 
seas, of more than oriental wealth and magnificence. Nor had 
his practical industry been less than his far-seeing scientific 
genius. Jle had formed a school of trained navigators who, 

for a time, were the foremr^st in Europe, and became the fore- 
runners <jf the illustriou'^ ireamen who accomplished the marvels 
of the sixteenth century ; he improved so greatly the art of 

shi|)biiildiTig that Cadamosto has left it on record that no ships 
equalled those of the Poituguese; and under his care the 
nautical apidiances and geographical knowledge of the age 
made rapid and astonishing progress. The noble art by which 

the mariner puts out boldly in the most ()i)en seas unquestion- 
ably all but originated with him; and if we consider the gran- 
deur of his designs, the skill with wliieh he assured success, 
and his steady and persevering energy, wc quite agree with 
Mr. Helps that he should rank as second^to Columbus alone 
among the great explorers of the ocean. 

The tii^e, however, had now come when this illustrious man 

was to end his career. ^Prince Henry the Navigator’ — so 
runs the ])hrasc of the chronicler — ‘ having fallen ill i^j his own 
‘ town upon Cape St. Vincent, died in the year of our Lord 
' 1460. And King Alfonso, who was then at Evora, and all 
^ his people mourned over the Prince, and he was buried in 
‘ tlie Chiu’ch of St. Mary at Lagos.’ One of his faithful ‘ cap- 
‘ tains ’ watched over the remains, ^ while the pi’iwts were 

‘ occupied in services and vigils ; ’ and he told how decay 
spared the noble corpse, ^ so well has it been sung by the 
‘ Church that thy Holy One should not see corruption.’ The 
country of Prince Henry at least did not fail to do honour to 
him, and through its chequered yet not inglorious history has 
always dwelt with pride on liis name, though it has been com- 
paratively neglected elsewhere. A magnificent tomb was raised 
over tiie Prince ; and in the monastery at Batallia, built by 
his father, l)is sculptured effigy may be seen, rich with the 
blazonry of the Middle Ages, and with orders, among which is 
conspicuous the Garter bestowed on him by Henry VI. There 
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is, also, a statue of him at Belem; and as lately as 1840 a 
monument was erected at Sagres by the pious care of Bona 
Maria II. that fitly records the great deeds of her ancestor. 
A miniaiture of him in chromolithograp^i taken from a picture 
by a medisBval artist appears in the frontispiece of this volume ; 
but though there is thought and power in the face, the work is 

rude and probably fails to convey the true expression of the 

features. The character of the great originator of modem dis- 
covery upon the ocean, of the sagacious, earnest, and patient 
genius who inaugurated the triumphs of modern navigation, of 
the saintly warrior of the old time who was yet ^led with the 
inspiration of the new, has been thus drawn by an old chro- 
nicler : — 

'Stout of heart and keen in intellect, he was extraordinarily am- 
bitious of acliicving great deeds.' Neither luxury nor avarice ever 
found a home with him. lii^tfae former respect he was so temperate 
that after liis early youth he abstained from wine altogether, while 
the whole of his life was reputed to have been passed in inviolate 
chastity. As for his generosity the household of no other uncrowned 
prince formed so large and excellent a training school for the young 
nobility of the country. All the wortliies of the kingdom, and still 
more foreigners of renown, found a general welcome in his house, 
aud there were frequently assembled in it men of various nations, 
the diversity of whose habits presented a curious spectacle. None 
left that house without some proof of the Prince's generosity, liis 
self-discipline was unsurpassed ; all his days were spent in hard 
work, and it*would not be readily believed how often ho passed the 
night without sleep, so that by dint of unflagging industry he con- 
quered what seemed to be impossibilities to other men. His wisdom 
and thoughtfulness, excellent memory, calm bearing, and courteous 
language ^ave great dignity to his address. He was constoi^ in 
adrersity, and 4iumble in prosperity, and very obedient to an the 
commands of Holy Church, and attended all its offices with great 
devotion. Ilis heart never knew what fear was except the fear of 
committing sin/ 

Discovery along' the coast of Africa, as may be imagined, 
flagged for a time after the decease of its illustrious projector. 
King Alfonso, though an eminent sovereign, devofed himself 
in the fir-^t years of his reign to expeditions against the Moors, 
and his pretensions to the throne of Castile involved Portugal 
for a while in troubles.' The movement, however; of explor- 
ing went on ; aud in 1469 the King farmed out the traflfic with 
Africa, on the condition that a hundred leagues at least 
should be discovered annually in a southerly direction. The 
Line was passed in 1471 ; and soon afterwards the celebrated 
station of St, George La Mina was built, being the stronghold 
of the Portuguese in Guinea, whose bristling ramparts and 
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quaint artillery are a striking feature in the illustrations of 
several antiquated books of voyages. Alfonso died in 1481; 

and his son John II. applied himself with increased energy to 
carry out his great-uncle’s projects. Having assumed the title 
of Lord of Guinea, he despatched a series of expeditions to 
Alrica of considerable importance. In 1484 Diogo Cam 
reached the estuary of the Zaire, landed on the barbarian shore 
of Congo, and ha^dug fixed a stone pillar in the ground in 
token that he had taken possession of the country, laid the 

foundation of the Portuguese settlements still existing at 
Angola. Diogo Cam was accompanied in this voyage by 
Martin Behaim — the inventor of the astrolabe, supposed by 
many to have anticipated Columbus in his grand conception — 
and to his presence may perhaps be ascribed the remarkable 
daring of the adventurers who not only had advanced so far 
south, but seem to have stood farther out to sea than any of 

their rival predecessors. AVe quote from a scroll on an ancient 
map an account of the expedition by Martin Behaim himself: — 

* In the year 1484, King Jolin of Portugal fitted out two caravels 
well provided with men, provisious, and munitions of war for three 
years, and he ordered that after passing the vStraits they should 
proceed eastward and southward as far as they possibly could. The 
vessels were Inden with all sorts of merchandise for barter. There 
were also taken out eighteen horses with them for presents to the 
several kings, one for each as we might find it expedient. We also 
look all sorts of spices to sJiow the natives what we went in search 
of. Wc sailed from Lisbon straight to Madeira where tho Por- 
tuguese sugar grows. Passing tiie Canaries, we passed some Moorish 
ships, with whom we interchanged presents, and afterwards came to 
the kingdom of Gambia, where the malaguette grows eight hundred 
league.^ distant from Portugal. Thence we passed twelve hundred 
leagues to the dominions of the King of Finfar, where grows the 
Portuguese pepper. Far beyond that country we found the cinna- 
mon, when having tlien sailed a distance of two thousand three 
hundred league.^*, we turned back and reached Lisbon in the nine- 
teenth month from our departure.’ 

In 1486 Diogo Cam, in a second voyage, reached the twenty- 
second degree of latitude not far from the tropic of Capricorn, 
having thus advanced to wdthin a thousand miles of the 
southernmost verge of the African continent. Cape Cross w.as 
the point he attained ; a stone pillar erected by him remains 
on the spot to mark his discovery, and has outlasted the claims 
of his countrymen to domination in these distant regions. In 
this expedition the adventurers carried out the process of con- 
verting the natives which became afterwards the cause or 
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pretext of atrocities of a frightful kind. The King of Congo 
was introduced to Christianity after this fashion : — 

‘ The king sate on a throne of ivory, raised on a lofty wooden 
platform, so that he could be seen from all sides. From his waist 
upwards his black and glittering skin was uncovered. Below that 
lio wore a piece of damask which had been given him by Diogo 

Cam. On his left arm was a bracelet of copper, and from the 
shoulder hung a dressed horse’s tail which was a symbol of royalty. 
He bad a cap on his head resembling a mitre made of palm leaves 
80 skilfully that it had the appearance of stamped velvet. Buy de 

Sousa made his obeisance to him in the Portuguese fashion ; and he 
not only gave permission to build a church, but ordered one of his 
chieftains to provide materials.* 

Within a century from this time the Portuguese had. esta- 
blished colonies in Congo and the adjoining countries which 
for many years were wealthy and flourishing. Their com- 
merce with the interior w'da con.sidcral>lc ; and they acquired a 

degree of knowledge respecting the centre of Africa that 
excites surprise, for, when their prosperity declined, it passed 
out of memory in the eighteenth century. A curious folio, 
written from an account of a Portuguese in 1591, and found 
by Mr. Major at Rome, contains a niap — a facsimile of it on 
«a reduced scale is given in this volume— which displays an 
amount of general information rcjspectiiig Africa that may 

be said to have anticipated several brilliant results of modern 
discovery. In this map the Nile is made incorrectly to unite 
with the Congo ; but it is represented as running through a 
lake corresponding with the Albert Nyanza, and issuing from 
another lake to the south — Tanganyika — the true toi)-head of 
the great river according to the liyjiothesis of more than one 
distinguished geographer ; and the VJcitoria Nyanza is also in- 
dicated, though inaccurately and in too small proportions. 
Lake Tchad, moreover, is laid down, and the territory of the 
Uniamezi — well known to the readers of Grani and Speke— - 
and the course and the mouths of the Zambezi are delineated 
with an approach to the truth. The author of the map adds 
this commentary : — 

'The Nile does not rise in the country of Frester John, nor in 

the Mountains of the Moon, nor, as Ptolemy writes, from two lakes 
lying east and west of each other, with about four hundred and lifty 
miles between them. For in the latitude in which he places these 
two lakes lies the kingdom of Congo and Angola on the west ; and 

on the east are the empire of Monomotapa and the kingdom of 
Sofala, the distance from sea to sea being twelve hundred miles. In 
this region Lopes stated that there was only one hike, on the con- 
fines of Angola and Monomotapa. It is one hundred and ninety -five 
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miles in diameter, as he learned from the people of Angola on the 
west and those of Sofala and Monomotupa on the east ; and while 
they give us, a full account of this, they mention no other lakes, 
whence we may conclude tliat there is no other in that latitude. Jt 
is true that there are two lakes not lying east and west, but north and 
south of each other and about four hundred miles apart. Some of 

the natives think that tlie Nile issuing from the first lake fiows 
underground and then reappears, but Lopes denies this. The first 
lake is in lat. 12° S. and like a shell and surrounded by very lofty 
movntaws, the highest of which on the oast arc called Cafatc, and 

on both sides are mountains from which saltpetre and silver are dug. 
The Nile flows thence four hundred miles due north and enters 
another very great lake which the natives call a sea. It is larger 
than the first, for it is two hundred and twenty miles across and lies 

under the equinoctial line. . . . From this second lake the Nile 
flows seven hundred miles the island of Meroe and receives other 
rivers, tlie principal of winch is the river Colues, so named becauv^o 
It issues from a lake of that name on tho borders of Melinda.’ 

The voyages of Diogo Cam incited the King to renewed 
exertions; be resolved to leave nothing undone to acquire 
more information respecting Africa. By this time tlie I*or- 

tuguese had established a number of stations along the coast ; 
they claimed possession of the entire seaboard from Cape 
Boyador to the River Nourse; they had entered into a variety 
of relations with the barbarous tribes of Benin and Congo. 
Having heard from one of the chiefs of the blacks that a groat 
potentate lived in tlie interior who received the homage of the 
races by the sea, the King was convinced that this was no 

other than the Prester John of mediaeval descriptions — the 
mysterious Emperor of Abyssinia — and, connecting the tale 
with what had been already discovered by exploring the coast, 
he felt more and more assured that Africa would open the 
exf)ectcd route to India. Two adventurers named Covilham 
and Pay va were despatched wdth orders to visit Abyssinia, and 
to make their way from thence to the Bast ; and, at the same 

time, an expedition was fitted out and entrusted to Bartho- 
lomew Diaz, the most experienced seaman in Portugal, with 
the object of advancing still farther in a southerly course along 
the continent. Covilham and Pay va separated at Aden, having 

sailed down the Red Sea from the Isthmus ; and Pay va died 
within a few months, after landing at Suakim and endeavour- 
ing in vain to penetrate the Abyssinian ranges. His com- 
panion, liowever, was more fortunate ; he embarked boldly on 
the Indian Ocean, reached Calicut and the Malabar coast, 
being the first Portuguese ever seen in these lands ; and 
touching on his return at Sofala, came there on the track of 
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the ancient commerce carried on by the Arabian racea. The 
traditions of the coast were not lost on him ; and he sent mes- 
sengers from Cairo to his master to report that * Africa was 
circumnavigable, and that ‘ the Guinea ships would assuredly 
* succeed if they held steadily a course southward.’ We can 
readily conceive the intense excitement caused by this in- 
telligence at Lisbon ; what had seemed a distant and doubtful 
vision was now thought of as a certain fact ; skill and daring 
only, it was felt, wore needed to roll away the barrier of ages 

and to unite Europe and Asia by the ocean. Prince Henry’s 
memory was lauded to the skies; and Covilham then, and 
ever since, was deemed to have been a public benefactor. 
This bold, sagacious, and brilliant explorer travelled after this 

into Abyssinia, and was detained there more than thirty years, 

till released by an embassy from the Crown of Portugal. 

Meanwhile the mighty problem on which Covilham had 
thrown unexpected light, had been solved to a certain extent 
by accident, without any information from him. In the 
autumn of 1486, Bartholomew Diaz set out with two ships ; 
and, making straight for the most distant point attained pre- 
viously by other navigators, ran down the coast, and, despite 
baffling winds, reached the latitude of the Orange Biver. A 
violent tempest drove the little squadron due southward during 
thirteen days; and the tropic being now long passed, the 
astonished mariners felt with awe, under a changed sun and 
UTiknowji stars, the air grow cool, and the intolerable fires of 
the Equator disappear in the heavens. With a sagacious 

daring that does him honour, Diaz sailed eastward on the 
return of fine weather, and then, shaping his course to the 
north, at last struck the shore of Flesh Bay in the south- 
easterly limit of the continent. The gallant navigator, over- 
joyed, advanced to Algoa Bay and the Great Fish Jiiver ; and 
he would lia\ c entered the Indian Gcean, had not the terrors 
and complaints of his crew compelled him to abandon the 

enterprise. The great end, however, had been gained ; the 
mystery of ages had been made clear ; the south of Africa had 
been reached ; the broad waves had been seen rolling towards 
the distant east round the base of the continent. On his 
return Diaz beheld the summits of the Cape rise over the 
angry sea ; then as always the rocky Titan of Camoens 
looked awful in his chains of the deep ; and the name of the 

^ Point of Tempests ’ expresses the perils encountered by this 
illustrious seaman. The Kin^, however, gladdened at the 
result of a voyage which promised such glorious results, be- 
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stowed on the place the hopeful appellation it has retained 
for nearly four centuries. 

Some years, however, were to elapse before the noble dis- 
covery of Diaz was to bear the fruitful consequences foretold 
by Prince Henry with j^roplietlc wisdom. The King fell ill in 
1490 ; and during his illness no expeditions were sent out to 
the coasts of Africa. There were rumours too of a change in 
the succession which kept the popular mind in suspense and 
discouraged extraordinary enterprises ; and probably the atten- 
tion of the Portuguese may have been turned in some degree 
from exploring the eastern route to India, by the supposed 
results of the magnificent exploit of Columbus in 1492 wdiich 
promised an easier way by the west. On the death, however, 
of John IL, his successor Emmanuel resumed a task Avhich for 
four generations had iiov/ become an hereditary duty of tlie 
Kings of J^)rtiigal. This sovereign, who, like so many of his 

predecessors in the fifteenth century, was an able ruler, de- 
termined in 1495 that an expedition should be fitted out to 
double the southern boundary of Africa, and from thence to 
cflect its passage to India. Vas(*o Da Gama, a nobleman of 

the Court, was the chief selected for this enterprise; and a 
better commander could not have been found although the 
sclo('>tion was made by accident. On the 8th of tluly, 1497, 
Da (xania and liis companions set sail from Lisbon, ^ having 
‘ ])reYious]y confessed and taken the sacrament at the chapel 
^ of Kastello,’ where, now, graced by Prince Henry’s statue, 
rise the noble towers and pinnacles of IJclem. 'l''hc flotilla 
consisted of four caravels, equipped and anned with extra- 
ordinary care, and with experienced pilots on board, the 
largest, lujwever, Jiot exceeding one hundred find fifty tons in 
burden, so weak and frail wcretiie barks in which these ancient 
navigators braved the Atlantic. By the 4th of November, 
Da Gama had rcachoAl the Bay of St. Helena in the counlry 
inhabited by the Bushman tribes ; and on the 22nd, the for- 
midable Cape was passed rapidly with a favourable wind, and 
the squadron’s course vras directed eastward. Several landings 
were effected on the coast; Algoa Bay and Katal were suc- 
cessively visited ; and on the 22nd of January, 1498, the Por- 
tuguese on the banks of the Quilliraane, met two strangers 
^ in a rich dress,’ who informed them they were Arabian mer- 
chants trading between India and the Frankish countiies. 
The goal of so many efforts and hopes seemed at last attain- 
able. though in the far distance ; and the adventurous navi- 
gators who, as it were, had come uj) from an unknown world, 
sailed northward through the broad channel between the main- 
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land and Madagascar. Their way was along the far-reaching 
coast still occupied by their descendants’ colonies ; and by tlie 

15th of April they had passed Zanzibar and arrived within four 
* degrees of the line somewhere between Mombaza and Melinda. 
They were now within the bounds of the traffic which had 
been carried on during many ages between Africa, the East, 
and Europe; they met ships of ^Indian Christians,’ who 
welcomed them with veneration and fear; and they heard 
joyfully from the * King ’ of the region, that they could 

obtain a pilot to take them to India. On the 24th of April, 
Da Gama turned his prows into the Indian seas ; the favour- 
able monsoon filled the wanderers’ sails and wafted them 
rapidly over the waters plouglied by Phccnician and Greek 
keels, by Eoman, Arab, and Mohammedan in turn, but never 
as yet approached by mariners from the mighty ocean of the 
Far West; and, on the 17 th of May, the shores of Calicut, 

with the swelling ranges of hills behind, were seen beyond the 
line of the ocean. 

The object had thus been triumphantly gained for which 
genius had long toiled ; a way to India by sea round Africa 
had been discovered after numberless efforts. Wo may well 
believe that the Portuguese, on landing upon the welcome 
shore, blessed with enthusiasm Prince Henry’s name; an<l that 

the shade of the illustrious projector seemed to point them on- 
ward to further enterprise. Da Gama had reached a principal 
emporium of media' val commerce with the East ; Arab vessels 
from the remote islands wlnisc spices jicrfumcd the narrow seas 

beyond the fabulous Golden Chersonese were collected in the 
waters of Calicut, and the strangers heard with amazement 
the tongues of Venice and Barbaiy in this unknown region. 
They were received with hospitality by the Eajah, who, en- 
riched by the commerce wdtli Europe, sent a gracious message 
to King Emmanuel ; and a factory w as established in the place 
— the first settlement of the l^ortuguese in India. On the 

29th of August Da Gama set sail on his homew^ard voyage, 
holding a course to the north along the coasts of the Penin- 
sula. Islands were discovered and solemnly appropriated ; 
and on its entrance into the Arabian sea, the little squadron 
was attacked by pirates, and Da Gama heard that the Kajali, 
yielding to the instigations of jealous traders, had despatched 
hostile flotillas on liis track. Sail at once was made for the 
Bhores of Africa; and after a tedious voyage in which the 
crew suffered extremely from scurvy, land was seen on the 
2nd of January, 1499. One of the caravels having been de- 
stroyed, to obtain sufficient hands for the rest, the expedition 
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ran back through the Mozambique Channel, and thence along 
the coast of KalFraria, and^ on the 20th of March the Cape 

was doubled, and the familiar waves of the Atlantic were seen 
rolling in their lofty and interminable swell. The surviving 
waodcrera had been comparatively restored, though they had 
felt painfully the rapid change from the heat of the Line to a 
colder zone ; and the hope of return gladdened every spirit. 
For sevcn-and-twenty days they were borne before the favour- 
ing trades without shifting a sail ; and on the 25th of April 
the lead touched the sand at the estuary of the liio (rrande. 
Another caravel was sacrificed, and Da Gama, after losing a 
brother and many of his men as Portugal was neared, at last 
dropped anchor off the Bar of Lisbon on the 1st of September, 

1499. The King and Queen, having offered up thanks in 
their own chapel, went down to greet their illustiious subject 
and his companions : the whole kingdom broke out in rejoicing, 
and solemn thanksgivings and splendid entertainments marked 
the exulting gratitude of the nation. Da Gama’s exi)loits 
were deservedly commemorated by his countrymen during 
many years as the beginning of a new age for l*ortugal. 

No time was wasted in seeking to derive advantage from this 
noble discovery. Within a few months after Da Gama’s 
return, Pedro Cabral set out with thirteen ships to follow the 
new-found way to the East and to open a regulai* traffic with 
India. A stray vessel of this expedition was driven on the 
shores of the New Wo»ld, and in this way tlic immense regions 
of Brazil v\ ore added to tlio crown of Portugal. Cabral planted 

a factory on the Malabar coast, and came home after a pros- 
perous voyage, his accidental achievement, however, having 
been his most remarkable exploit. The nation, stirred to its 
depths by the prospect of untold wealth and exciting enter- 
prise, hurried eagerly into the race of exploring ; and swarms 
of adventurers poured forth to the land of promise beyond 
the Atlantic.. Nor were the Royal Family slack in promoting 

this enthusiastic movement ; fleets were continually despatched 
to tndia, and in this manner the Portuguese navy became one 
of the most formidable in Europe. The scope of this work 
does not include the rise and glories of the short-lived Empire 
of Portugal in the southern seas ; and we need not dwell on 
deeds of heroism and dai-ing known to many of our readers. 
The strange 3’ace from the West had ere long su]>planted the 
Arabian traders with India and Africa, had occupied the en- 
trance to the Red Sea, endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to 
pour into the channel discovered and held by themselves the 
commerce between Asia and Europe. Portuguese stations on the 
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coast of Africa marked the stages of the highway to the East ; 

on the immense line from the Zaire to the Rovuma tlicir 

colonies spread along the seaboard ; the islands in the Indian 
Ocean were expl6red ; the names of Almeida and Albuquer([iic 
were heard with awe in the Persian Gulf ; the fortress of Goa 
maintained the pretensions of the Crown of Portugal to a 
monopoly of traffic from Cape Comorin to the mouths of the 
Indus. Before many years the tide of adventure had rolled 
across the Gulf of Bengal ; Malacca, the mart whence from 
ancient times the products of the neighbouring islands were 
sent far away to all parts of the world, was conquered and 
occupied by Sequeira; the aromatic wealth of Java apd the 
Moluccas was harvested by Portuguese hands ; Portuguese 

sails were seen in the waters of Canton in the half-fabulous 
Cathay. Before the sixteenth century had run a third of 
its extraordinary course, the flag of Portugal w'as the acknow- 
ledged emblem of supremacy from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the straits on the verge of the Malay Peninsula. 

It is most probable, indeed, that the discoveries of the Por- 
tuguese at this period extended farther than hitherto has 

been commonly supposed. The first Europeans who can be 
proved to have reached Australia w’cre the crew of the 
^ Duyphoii,’ a Dutch sloop, as late as 160,5: and the Dutch 
entering after this date repeatedly visited the great southern 
continent. A copy, however, of an anciciit map, found by 
Mr. Mtijor in the British Museum, attributes the discovery of 
Australia to a Portuguese, Godinho de Eri*dia, in 1601 ; and 

this is confirmed by a scarce pamphlet disinterred from among 
the archives at Lisbon. Strange to say, too, Australia is laid 
down with some correctness in French MS. maps as old as 
1542 at least; and the Portuguese names of the outline of the 
coast point to the origin of its first exjJorers. However this 
may be, we may probably conclude that lOredia at least pre- 
ceded the Dutchman : we give the words of a scroll on tlic 

map, and a few lines from the Lisbon pamphlet, premising 
that ^ Nuca Antara,’ is evidently Australia : — * 

* Nuca Antara was discovered, in the year 1601, by Manocl 
Godiniio do Kredia, by coTiiniand of the Viceroy, Ayres de 8aldariha. 
This is the land discovered by the Dutch which they called 
Endrach or Concord ... (a large tract in West Australia). . . . 
It seems to be a providential act of Almighty God that Matioel 
Godinho de Eredia, tlie cosmographer, has received a commission 
from the Lord Count Admiral, the Viceroy of India within and 
beyond the Ganges, that the said Eredia may be the means of adding 
new patrimonies to the Crown of Portugal, and of enriching the 
said Lord Count and the Portuguese nation.’ 
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Long before this time, however, the ocean had disclosed 
even a mightier secret; jthe world had heard with excited 

wonder of the great exploit of Columbus. In the continual 
search of a way to India by sea America had been discovered ; 
and a succession of daring and brilliant navigators had explored 
the coasts of the huge continent and penetrated into the distant 
Pacific, From Labrador to La Plata’s mouths tlie sails of 
Europe visited the land, which, hidden for ages in th'e Atlantic, 
seemed a new and portentous birth of time, and oi)ened to the 

heated imagination of men a prospect of endless riches and 
glory. Nor had the whites omitted to take possession of the 
remote hemisphere ; the shadow of the domination and cruelty 
of Spain spread ominously over great kingdoms and provinces ; 
the Portuguese laid claim to Brazil in virtue of the adventure of 
Cabral ; and, at the crisL of his own destiny, the spiritual head 
of Western Christendom had madc^ partition between the two 

Powers of the ocean and the new-found lands, just when the 
energetic races of the North were about to overcome the penin- 
sular nations in the arduous strife of maritime enterprise. Mr. 
Major has dwelt at some length on the voyages of Colmnbiis 

and their results, but we shall not reiterate a well-known tale, 
especially as it is hardly apposite to the subject. Nor shall we 
examine the careful criticism in this volume on the title of 

Amerigo Vespucci to the honour of giving his name to the 
American continent. Even though, as was probably not the 
case, Vespucci, like the Scandinavian Northmen, reached the 
iiuiinhind before C(jlumbus, the real glory of the discovery 

belongs to the great genius who lighted on the truth by an 
assiduous study of the mysteries of the deep, who laid* down 
the conditions of the mighty jwoblera, and, notwithstanding 
neglect and ridicule, worked it out heroically to a successful 
issue. What is really important to bear in mind in relation 
to the sc.opc of this work, is that the achievements of the 
illustrious Genoese? are closely connected with the previous 

labours of Prince Henry the Navigator. It was, as we have 
seen, on an island, settled under the auspices of the Prince, 
that Columbus detected the floating evidences that satisfied 
him that unknown lands were hidden in the distant Atlantic. 
Prince Henry’s conviction that a way to India would be found 
by exploring the seas eastward, suggested to his successor the 
notion of a similar route in a contrary direction. Columbus, 

too, was trained in the school of navigators formed by the 
Royal Portuguese ; he made several voyages to Guinea ; and 
he was indebted for much of his scientific knowledge, and for 
the improvements in nautical instruments, without which he 
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could hardly have crossed the ocean, to Prince Henry’s pre- 
vious exertions. One of these great men, in short, was a 

worthy forerunner of the other ; to use Mr. Major’s quaint 
phrase, ^ while the vast achievement of Columbus was the link 
‘ that united the Old World with the New, the explorations 
^ instituted by Prince Henry of Portugal were in truth the 
^ anvil on which that link was forged.’ 

One of the early voyages, however, that took place in con- 
sequence of the discovery of America has been properly de- 
scribed in the book in detail, for it not only illustrates the 
heroism of the breed of the old Portuguese seamen, but it unites, 
so to speak, the great discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. On the 2 1st of September, 1519, Fernani de 

Magellan set sail from San Lucar with an imperial commission 
from Charles V. to seek out a passage to the Molucca Islands 
.around the south of the Aperican continent. This route Avas 
chosen because all the new'-found lands a hundred leagues 
west of the Azores had been assigned to Spain by the Papal 
Bull ; and it was believed that by exploring westAvard the 
magnificent prize of the spice islands would be found to be 

within the Spanish boundary. Magellan was one of the 
famous mariners brought up in the school of Prince Henry ; 
he had made several voyages to Guinea ; had served with 
Almeida in the India seas ; had witnessed the capture of 
Malacca; and was well known as a bold navigator. The 
fleet consisted of five ships, each having a Portuguese pilot, 
and with two hundred and sixty-six men (jn board, and after 

a })rosperous voyage of three months, it reached the shore 
wherdthc quays and churches of Rio Janeiro noAv rise from 
tlie ocean. Having attempted in vain to ascend the La Plata, 
Magellan ran clown the south-eastern coast, until on the last 
day of March, he entered a desolate bay within hills which 
seemed to promise a safe anchorage. This was Port St. .1 ulian 
in Patagonia ; and here the squadron remained five montlis, the 

crews, pinched by hunger and cold, having repeatedly broken 
out into mutiny. Again setting sail and partially exploring 
the unknown land along which he passed — in this service one 
ship was lost — Magellan, on the 21st of October, attained a 
Cape from which the sea rolled in westerly in lessening waves, 
and the land trended in the same direction. Two shijis were 
despatched to examine this inlet; and tlic passage still open- 
ing as they advanced, the four, with the exception of one 
which had ventured to make off homeward, stood into the 
straits which from that time have borne the name of their 
renowned discoverer. Tliirty-seven days were spent in pene- 
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trating tlie dangerous windings of the strange channel ; and, 
on the 27th of November, tlie last point was passed, and the 

broad waters of the illimitable Pacific stretched out before the 
amazed adventurers. Cries of discontent were again heard 
at the prospect of a voyage that seemed without end ; but 
Magellan, rejoicing at his marvellous success, bade sail be set 
for the open sea, and exclaimed that ‘ though they should eat 
‘ the leather on the yards, he would make good his word to the 
^ Emperor.^ 

The three ships now steered a north-westerly course ; after 
a prosperous run the Line was crossed on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1521 ; and, on the 6th of March, the squadron touched 
at a group of islands, the Ladrones, so named from the 
thievish character of the aborigines. The Philippines-still 
the heritage of Spain — were discovered a few days afterwards; 
and in an accidental encounter witl^ the natives, Magellan was 

unhappily slain, the great navigator having perished almost at 
the wished-for goal of his extraordinary voyage. A part of 
his crews having been killed with him, one of the ships was 
destroyed here; and tlie remaining two, after visiting Borneo, 
Mindanao, and other neighbouring islands, dro])ped anchor 
at Tidor in the Moluccas on the 6th of November, 1521. A 
known country had been reached at last, and a seat of the 

recent trade of the East ; and the wanderers were enchanted 
at seeing a Portuguese settler who, coming on board, informed 
them that news of their great exploit had come already into 
their latitudes. The ships })arted company at Tidor, one, the 

‘ Trinidad,’ returning to the Pacific, in order to make her way 
to Panama ; the other, the ^ Vittoria,’ pointing her prow to 
Europe by the route of the Indian Ocean. The Spaniards, 

dreading the hostility of the Portuguese who claimed supre- 
macy in these seas, held a course far south of the regular 
track ; and, on the 6th of May, 1522, the ^ Vittoria,’ leaky and 
tempest-worn, with difficulty doubled the great Capo of 

Africa. On the 6th of September this single relic of Magel- 
lan’s fleet amved at San Lucar ; having in a voyage of nearly 
three years discovered a passage round South America, and 
accomplished the extraordinary feat of circumnavigating the 
entire globe. The survivors of her crew were eighteen 
emaciated and scurvy-stricken wretches, whose haggard forms 
seemed barely alive, still less capable of so heroic an exploit. 

Charles V. ennobled the commander on the spot; and the 
famous achievement was honourably emblazoned on the c(Jat 
of arms bestowed by the Emperor. 

And thus, to use Mr. Major’s words, * if from the pinnacle 
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^ of our present knowledge, we mark on the world of waters 

* those light tracks which have led to the discovery of mighty 

^ continents, we shall find them all lead back to that same 
^ inhospitable point of Sagres, and to the motive which gave 

* it a royal inhabitant’ Within two generations from the day 
when the affrighted seaman rounded the Cape which had 
seemed the limit of mediajval exploring, the mysteries of the 
Atlantic had been fathomed, the southern verge of Africa 
had been reached, a way to the East by the ocean had opened, 

the commerce of Asia had changed its path, a veil had been 
lifted from the awful deep and vast lands explored in its secret 
bosom, the feet of Europe had trodden witli fear and rapture 
the shores of the far w^esteni continent. One of the chief 
pioneers of these discoveries had been the Royal thinker whose 
genius had caught a glimpse of that unknown world and had 
sought to I’each it fiy nobler exertions ; the illustrious projector 

who had devoted a life of earnest toil to his grand purpose ; the 
scientific workman who elaborated or perfected the appliances 
necessary to compass his end, and who fonned and sent out 
the hardy mariners who first adventured on the distant At- 
lantic. Few traces only remain of the Empire which his 
countrymen owed in truth to him ; the decaying settlements 
on tlie coasts of Africa ill represent the maritime, glory of 

Portugal in the sixteenth century ; the names of Diaz, Al- 
meida, Sequeira are no longer heard In the Eastern seas ; a 
northern race holds the proud dominion that once belonged to 
the House of Aviz. The figure of Prince Henry of Portugal 

stands clear nevertheless in the light of history over this 
wreck of the j)ast ; or, if its lustre has been at all dimmed, it 
will be restored as increasing knowledge brings out more fully 

its greatness and majesty. We have been led to notice this 
publication chiefly because it contributes to lhat result, and 
though it can only take rank as a laborious compilation, and 
its style is neither brilliant nor popular, we have read it with 

very great interest, and we think it avaluable contribution to 
literature. 
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Art. IX. — 1. Zur Orientiruny im ncuen Deutschland, Hci“ 

delbeig: 1868. 

2. Politische Skizzen uher die Ltipe Europasvom Wiener Con- 
yress bis zur Gegenwart, By Count Munster. Leipzig : 

1867. 

rnwENTY years have elapsed since the German nation made 
the first attempt to regain that unity which it had lost 

since the Middle Ages. The attempt failed, from various 
causes, but principally because there was no leading Power 
seriously favourable to the movement and able to conduct it. 
Austria was broken up by the Revolution, and in Prussia an 
enthusiastic but unstable King was entirely unable to direct 
the course of events. Xor had the popular leaders any well- 
defined plan. They followed the impulse of the French Re- 
volution of February, 1848 ; and the upper classes were soon 
disgusted at the strong socialist element, which threatened to 
overturn the very basis of every civilised community. The 
motley Parliament assembled in the Frankfort Paulskirche 

wasted its time in discussing the fundamental rights of the 
future German citizen ; and when the draft of the new consti- 
tution was finished, it was already too late. Frederick William 
was no sooner elected Emperor than he refused the Crown, 
recalled the Prussian Deputies from Frankfort, and left the 
Rump Parliament at Stuttgardt to be dissolved by the soldiery 
of the victorious reaction. 

Prussia subsequently made a tiniid attempt to realise a con- 
stitutional Confederation by the so-called ^ Union,’ but gave 
way before the warlike threats of Austria and her allies, and, 
in 1851, the old Diet was re-established in Frankfort as if 
nothing had hai)pened. For the rest, is not the history of 
these failures and disappointments written at large in the 
Book of the Memoirs of Bunsen ? It would, however, be a 

mistake to suppose that these struggles from 1848-1850 were 
altogether sterile and unprofitable. Rarely does a great 
national movement succeed at once, and it is only through 
repeated defeats that victory is won. The debates of the 
Frankfort Parliament, and the hard-bought experience which 
followed its dissolution, had cleared away much of the theo- 
retical mist with which the idea of German unity had been 

surrounded. A distinct programme was at last formed by the 
liberal party, namely, the establishment of a Confederation, 
composed of all the German States, with the exclusion of 
Austria, and under the leadership of Prussia. An attempt 
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was ma^e in this direction under the regency of the present 
King of Prussia ; but it proved a failure. The weak ministry 
of Wie ‘ New Era ’ remained an idle spectator when the 
Italian war checkmated Austria, and thus gave them a free 
course of action in Germany. Indeed, at that time Prussia 
was on the point of coming to the* assistance of her embar- 
rassed rival. The Prussian Ministers declared that they would 
only proceed by moral conquests, and with the consent of their 
confederates; and the consequence was tliat when at last 
Prussia came forward with a vague programme of Federal Re- 
form, Austria and all the more important States protested 
by ‘ Identical notes ’ against the proposal, whicii at once fell to 
the ground and was soon followed by its authors. 

Count Bismarck, who then became Prime Minister, took a 
totally different line. There was no more question of moral 
conquests, winning over thp German populations by a liberal 
policy. On the contrary, he declared frankly that national 
unity could only be obtained by blood and iron, and told 
Austria she had better transfer her ca[)ital to Pesth. He 
ruled Prussia for three years with an utter coiitemj>t of every 

constitutional law, levied the taxes without a Budget, and 
declared the Deputies legally res]ionsiblo for their speeches 
delivered in the house. He first made an alliance with Russia 
against the Polish insurrection; then with Austria in the 
Schleswig-Holstein affair ; both against the decided will of the 
majority ; and, at last, he engaged in the decisive struggle 
wdth Austria in defiance of the j)rotest of the wdiolo German 

nation. Success decided in favour of that daring enterprise ; 
hut it cannot make us forget how nearly the fears of the best 
German patriots at the beginning of the Avar have been 
justified by the result. They objected not to the exclusion of 
Austria from a future and stronger (.Vmfederation, on the con- 
trary, they acknowdedged this as the condition siae qua non of 
national consolidation. The existing dualism of Austria and 

Prussia prevented all progress ; it ’was in fact a state of latent 
war. Sooner or later the question w.as to be settled, wliicli of 
the two Powers should obtain the future supremacy over the 
nation. Nobody thought that this could be done with rose- 
water ; but the Liberal party opposed the 'ways and means 
through wdiich Bismarck tried to acc(nnplish this result. They 
thought it an act of immense audacity to wage war at once 

against Austria and the Middle States, while the Prussian 
commonwealth was violently shaken with interior struggles. 
They thought the odds were decidedly against Prussia in such 
a struggle; and feared tlie intervention of France. Nor can 
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it even now be said that this belief was altogether unfounded ; 
ibr though Count Bismarck knew better than any of his op- 
ponents the weakness of the enemy, and had prepared the war 
with immense forethought, he was also favoured by circum- 
stances, and by the faults his adversaries, to a degree which 
no human prudence couM have anticipated. What, for in- 
stance, would have been the position of Prussia, if Austria, 
instead of losing her temper and bringing forward the ill- 
advised motion of the 14th of June, 1866, which broke up the 

Diet, liad systematically ignored Bismarck’s decided intention 
to attack her, and had kept simply on the defensive ; or, at the 
last moment, had accepted the projected Paris Conference 
without reserve, instead of insisting on the condition that no 
territorial changes should be proposed at it? Nor, further, 
admitting that the l^russian Prime Minister foresaw the 
blunder which the Dmperor Napolepn was about to make in 
allowing the war to begin with the intention of stepping in as 
arbitrator, when both parties should be well-nigh exhausted, 
could he anvieipate the extraordinary collapse of the Imperial 
will, resulting from illness or some other cause, which led 

the mighty Ruler of France to accept unparalleled changes 
in Europe, and submit to the abrogation of the Treaties of 
1815, though it was done not in favour of Franco, but against 
her? Had France been prepared and resolved to act in July, 
1860, the result on the policy of Prussia must have been very 
different. 

U'licse were tcrHble and most real dangers which cannot be 

effaced from memory by the success of Bismarck’s policy, 
though we readily admit that he acted in all the negotiations 
before, during, and after the war, with consummate skill and 

unscrupulous boldness. After having tried to make, in 
Salzburg 1S65, an alliance with Austria against the revolution, 
the price of which ivas to be the abandonment of the Duchies, 
he brought a king, who boasted of his Divine Kight, to an 

alliaTicc not only with Victor Emanuel, but with Klapka; at 
Nickolsburg he checkmated France by Austria and Austria 
by France ; and he quietly signed the military treaties of 
alliance with the Southern States, while the French ambassador, 
M. Benedetti, was flattering himself that his influence had 
saved these states from great territorial sacriflees. The result 
of this highhanded policy was the treaty of Prague, and the 

establishment of the North-German Confederation. Let us 
now look a little- closer into the condition of this New Germany, 
which has sprung into existence like Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter, We have already noticed the immense advantage 
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of the exclusion of Austria from the League ; and we think 
that this question is finally settled. In reality this exclusion 

is in the well-understood interest of Austria herself. She was 
always wavering between Germany and the East. She has 
now really become the great Danubian Empire which 
Talleyrand wished to establish in 1^9, against the threatening 
position of Russia. In this position and capacity she can 
render immense services to Europe ; and although she of course 
stands by the treaty of Prague, she will probably be little 
inclined to renounce her freedom of action or to embai’k again 
on the troubled waters of German politics. Indeed, the well- 
meant, but misty propositions of Prince Hohenlohe to form a 
new and wider Confederation, including North Germany, the 

Southern States, and Austria, met with a peremptory refusal 

from Baron Beust, as well as from Count Bismarck. 

Next to the exclusion pf Austria the greatest fact of the 
new state of things is, that North Germany is now united to a 
degree which it never attained even in the most brilliant 
times of the Saxon or Swabian Emperors. But, on the other 
hand, Ihis advantage is bought by such a division of Germany 

as has not been seen since the Confederation of the Rhine. 
The German provinces of Austria are wdiolly severed from 
Germany. The states south of the Main are internationally 
as independent as Belgium or Switzerland. They have, it is 
true, signed treaties of unconditional alliance with Prussia, and 
the Zollverein has been re-established between tlicm, and - 
Customs Parliament assembled iji Berlin this spring, com 

prising the representatives of all Germany. Nevertheless the 
political division remains, and doubts are spreading more and 
mores whether the line of the Main is really only halting 
^ place to take in water and coals,’ as was said iii 1867 by 
M. Miquel. Yet in the possibility of reuniting North and 
South the whole German question is concentrated; and in 
order to get a clear view of the subject we must first examine 

the interior state of the Northern portion of the country. 

A mere glance at the North German Constitution shows 
tliat there is now no question of a real Confederation, and 
indeed it is impossible that there should be. It may indeed be 
dbubted, whether a Confederate State composed of monarchical 
goveniments is really feasible. The Federal form may be 
adapted to republics like the United States and Switzerland, 

but independent dynasties will never submit to the control ot 
real federal power. Waiving the objection,* it is certainly 
necessary that the members of a Confederate State should be 
relatively co-equal or nearly so. But North Germany now 
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consists of one great Power, swollen by the last annexations to 
about 25 millions of souls, and a number of small states 

comprising altogether less than 5 millions. If even in 1849 
Prussia, then a state of 18 millions only, refused to submit to 
the central power of the Frankfort Constitution, how much 
less would she now acknowledge the rule of an independent 
central government ! We therefore do not in the least blame 
Count Bismarck for having abstained from artificial combina- 
tions, and for having simply transferred the federal Executive 

to the Prussian Government, nominally checked by a federal 
Council. This organisation is the adequate expression of the 
fact, that Prussia forms four-fifths of the whole Confederation, 
and that the other States in gi^dng up to King William the 
best part of tlieir sovereign rights have become simply Prussian 
vassals, and their subjeot-s second-class Prussians. To prove 
this a few words will suffice, l^he 68 th article of the 
Constitution gives to the fedei-al commander-in-chief, i.e. the 
King of, Prussia, the power of declaring martial law for any 
length of time in any part of the federal territory, whenever 
lie thinks that the public safety is endangered. Neither the 

government of that territory, nor the Federal Council, nor Par- 
liament need be asked beforehand, or have afterwards to ratify 
this extreme and arbitrary measure, which of course places 
all the lesser governments and tlieir subjects at the absolute 
disposal of the King of Prussia, This clause is the more re- 
markable, as Prussia in the Federal Council, has 17 votes out 
of 43, so that she only requires more votes to have the 

majority ; and these five votes would always be found among 
the small States. In fact the whole Federal Council can give 
to the other governments only a deliberative vote. As soon 
as Prussia is really decided to do a thing, her confederates 
must give way. But if the minor princes retain only a sham 
independence, their subjects are still worse off. They have 
henceforth to bear the burdens of a great State, and at the 

same time to maintain their own courts and governments; 
most of them are positively unable to do so ; and Prussia has 
been obliged to lessen the federal contributions ki their favour 
for a certain number of years. If tlie full proportion was 
asked, they would be simply bankrupt. 

How long can a Constitution based upon such anomalous 
elements and combinations last ? Is it not evident that it can 

only form a state of transition to the absolute unification of the 
whole North into one homogeneous commonwealth? Does not 
history show, that whenever a great State reduces its weaker 
neighbour to vassalage, this change always leads, by degrees, to 
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a complete amalgamation? This process is dictated by the law 
of political dynamics ; it is the power of attraction of a great body 

on small ones, which are not self-sufficient. The North German 
States only subsist in their less than half independence by the 
goodwill of Prussia. Count Bismarck^ for political reasons, 
treats them for the present with great forbearance ; and has 
even refused offers of complete mediatisation, as in the case of 
Waldeck, because this would upset the complicated fabric of 
the Federal Constitution. But tliis' policy cannot prevent the 
extension of the federal jurisdiction and authority in the sense 
of concentrating the executive powers more and more in the 
hands of Prussia, and the legislative powers in the North 
German Parliament. Everything relating to military and 

commercial affairs, railways and roads, navigation, post and 
telegraphs, the monetary and banking system, weights and 
measures, the civil and criminal law, the right of citizenship, 
&c., belong already to the North federal jurisdiction. Ministers 
and consuls rejiresent the Confederation abroad. Prussia and 
the Prussian Government are in all these respects acting as 
the head and the hand of North Germany. Is it not clear 

that the car- once launched in this direction must go on to 
the end, and that this state of things can only end in the 
complete unification ? 

The leading men in the North German Parliament do not 
conceal their conviction that this must be the result. Count 
Miinstcr, one of the leaders of the Free Conservative party, as 
well as the anonymous author of the pamphlet which stands 

at the head of this article, and who may be considered as the 
spokesman of the national liberal party, declares frankly that 
the present state of things cannot last ; that it is impossible 
to make the Northern I’arliamcnt, the Customs Parliament, 
and the Prussian Diet work together for any length of time ; and 
that one unified State under the blouse of Ilohenzollem, setting 
aside all the other dynasties, must be the aim of the national 

policy. The same feeling pervades the populations of the 
minor States. The town-council of Lubeck lately limited a 
grant to five -years, because, as a member said in the debate, 
it was doubtful whether after that period liubeck would still 

be in existence as a free town. The members of the Federal 
Council who attend the sittings of that body presided over by 
‘■CJount Bismarck have not unaptly been compared to the com- 
panions of Ulysses in the cave of the Cyclops. 

What, then, must be the effect of this state of things on the 
question of the accession of tlie Southern States to the 
Northern Confederation ? Is this evident tendency to abso- 
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lute unification in the North favourable to the national desire 
of crossing the Main? We doubt it veiy much. For what 
reason should the Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg make 
the sacrifice of their sovereign rights, which an accession to 
the Confederation would require of them ? Can it be believed 

that the King of Saxony, who in 1862 protested against the 
idea of Prussian ascendancy, would have submitted to the con- 
ditions which the Confederation imposed upon him, if tliey 
had not been enforced by the law of war ? The Governments 
of Bavaria and Wurtemberg signed the treaties of alliance 
because that too was an absolute condition of obtaining peace 
from their conqiicror. They submitted to the new organisation 
of the Zollverein, because it was the condition of maintaining 
the Customs Union. Bn I they at once declared that in 
accepting these treaties, and in j>romising the faithful execu- 
tion of them, they had arrived at the utmost limit of concession. 

Certainly no Bavarian Minister can ever be more friendly to 
Prussia than Prince Ilohenlohc, yet that statesman Has re- 
peatedly declared that there can be no question for Bavaria of 
( ntcring the Confederation ; and has openly stated that the 
impediment lies in the Unitarian tendency of its Constitution — 
a tendency which, as we have seen, will not decrease but 
increase, and so render the accession of the Southern States 

more and more difficult. With Wurtemberg the case is still 
worse : at the elections to the Customs Parliament, not a 
single candidate t)f the national j>arty*was returned, and as 
regards the Court, it is notoriously hostile. Even in Baden, 
where a patriotic prince has declared himself ready for any 
sacrifice, the weight which a liberal and national Ministry 
must always have in the elections could not prevent the return 

of considerable number of deputies of the clerical and anti- 

Unitarian party. 

The consequence is, that the first Customs Parliament has 
not realised any of the hopes which hailed its establishment 
by the treaties of 1867. When these treaties were concluded. 
Count Bismarck, it is reported, answered the objections of the 
French Ambassador by one of his witticisms: ‘ Ba ligne du 

" Main est comme une grille dans un ruisseau : la grille reste, 

^ mais elle n’empeche pas Peau de couler.’ This repartee was 
considered as a fair statement of the case. The national party at 
first felt confident that the treaties were equivalent to the virtual 

accession of the Southern States. But hitherto facts have not 
borne out this sanguine view ; on the contrary, the great majority 
of the elections for the Customs Parliament were decidedly 

unfavourable. On its meeting the national party moved an 
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address to the King of Prussia destined to give expression to 
their political hopes ; but the Southern deputies protested, and 

declared that in case of the motion being carried they would 
secede from the assembly in a body. The result was that not 
only the address, but even a very tame amendment of the free 
Conservatives, was defeated; and after a short debate the 
previous question was adopted. The Ministers and the majority 
of the South opposed any extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Customs Parliament; and the King in his concluding speech, 

evidently in order to soothe Southern susceptibilities, declared 
that he would use his power only in strict conformity with 
existing treaties. Immediately afterwards the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Bavarian Constitution was celebrated all through 
that kingdom with great pomp and solemnity. 

These are grave facts, which cannot be overborne by the 
patriotic speeches of some Southern deputies, who have long 

been known to be favourable to national unity. The friendly 
reception which the ‘ brethren of the South ’ met with at 
Berlin doubtless created a mutual friendly feeling, and de- 
stroyed many prejudices ; but politically the Customs Parlia- 
ment left the German question unaltered, and the river Main 
still remains the Rubicon of Germany. 

What then are the reasons of this opposition not only of the 
Governments (we have seen that it is easily to be accounted 
for), but of the populations of the South? 

Different causes combine to produce this result. TJic Ul- 
tramontane party is opposed on principle to 1 Prussian ascen- 
dancy ; and Count Bismarck was labouring under a strange 
delusion when in the last autumnal session he declared tliat it 
was in his poWer to win over that party by concessions, and 

afterwards pleaded on that ground for the admission of a Papal 
Nuncio at Berlin. The Roman Catholic party in Prussia, in 
Southern Germany, and elsewhere, never deviates from its 
course. They take every concession only as a sign of weakness, 

and a pledge of future and larger sacrifices. This party is 
undoubtedly powerful in the South, particularly in Bavaria, 
but it would not have obtained a Parliamentary majority. 
The result of the elections is principally due to the exertions 
of the advanced Liberals. This party, in Wurtemberg, has 
^strong leanings towards republican principles ; but if it was 
able to get a majority, the reason is the decided opposition of 

the population to the internal Government of Prussia; and the 
arbitrary forms of authority which still prevail at Berlin arc 
the most serious, nay, the only real, impediment to the progress 
of German unity. 
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The spirit in whioh Count Bismarck ruled before the war, 
his conflict with the Prussian legislature extending over three 

years, is well known ; but he has, it is said, broken frankly 
with his past. He who deposed kings governing by the same 
right as his master, who proclaimed th'e sovereign rights of the 
nation and introduced universal suffrage, is no more the man 
of the Feudal Party; and the best proof of this is that the 
staunchest of his old friends hate him bitterly, and that the 
Conservatives only follow him with reluctance. There can be 
no doubt of this decided change. The question is as to the 
direction in which he h%8 tum^. We utterly disbelieve that 
Count Bismarck is a convert to liberal principles. On the 
contrary he dislikes them just as much as ever, though he knows 
that the establishment of a naked absolutism is impossible, and 
probably considers Pari ’aments as an unavoidable evil. But 
lie follows the track of Bonapartism in trying to veil absolute 
power by a show of constitutional ^safeguards. He is empha- 
tically an Imperialist. He threw to the democracy the bait 
of universal suffrage, knowing well that the masses, who are 
easily led by the influence of functionaries and great propnetors, 

will swamp the middle classes, which form the stronghold of 
liberalism, and by tJie magnitude of this electioneering ap- 
paratus he hoi)es to exaggerate the real power of the Parlia- 
ment in the eyes of the people. This power is indeed smaller 
than that of any existing legislative assembly. The Keichstag 
can reject bills which are presented by the government, but it 
has no \'irtual control over the Executive. Art. 17 of the 

Constitution makes the Federal Chancellor nominally respon^ 
sible ; but this responsibility exists merely on paper, as there 
is neither a law to define it, nor a court to enforce it. This 
species of responsibility strongly resembles that established by 
the Frcncli Constitution of 1852, which declares the Emperor 
alone responsible, not to the Legislature, but to the people at 
large. The more responsibility is extended, the more unreal it- 

becomes. 

Nor does the Constitution give any guarantees to the 
personal liberties of the citizen. When this subject came on 
for discussion, Herr Braun moved tliat authority should be 
given to the Federal Government to guarantee a minimum of 
civil rights to all the citizens of the Confederation. If this 
motion had been carried, it would have given somctliing like a 

tangible basis to the liberties of the German people. 

But this did not suit Count Bismarck. He meant to give 
them not liberty, but military and territorial power; so he 
gravely asserted that this motion had met wdth objections oik 
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the part of the Confederate Governments, whicfi* he was unable 
to overcome. Federal councillors may hardly have suppressed 

the smile of the Roman augurs, when they heard i^heir power 
thus exalted, knowing perfectly well that they couliJ prevent 
nothing which Prussia was really decided to do. iiut the 
Federal Council proved in this case, as in others, a convenient 
screen to cover the Presiding Power against the Reicligtag, 
and the motion was thrown out to the great prejudice of 
German Unity. 

In fact, the essence of the Constitution is the extension 
of the well-regulated military and y.dministrative system 
Prussia to the whole of ^orth Germany ; combined with thost 
elements in which, according to some ol our modem politicians, 

lies the real gist of a We are certainly not inclined to 

underrate the importanc^Al the military and economical unifi- 
cation of the North ; hdt man does not live by bread alone, 
and liberal laws on the rights of the press, of public meetings, 
on the guarantees of personal liberty, &c., would have acted 
in Germany in support of the new form of government, with 
scarcely less force than the victory of The strongest 

argument of the adversaries of Prussfeis, that accession to 
tJie Northern Confederation would en^ upon the Southern 
States only increased taxation and the Jpss of their hard won 
constitutional liberties. This argument is the more forcible, 
as the reconstitution of Austria has been undertaken in the 
most liberal spirit, so that with the exception of Belgium, no 
Continental state now enjoys so much freedom as that Krnjjiro, 

which was formerly considered the bulwark of absolutism. 
Baron Beust is perhaps personally more favourable to the 
practice of liberal institutions than Count Bismarck, he is at 
least in this respect a better judge of the real signs of the 
time. Count Bismarck thinks he sees through the illusions of 
the ‘ideologues,’ but one of his most signal foibles is that .he 
has the same contempt for real ideas ; he overlooks the fact, 

that in the long run a statesman must be the more powerful 
the more he is responsible. The consciousness bf this principle 
was the secret of the greatness and the success of Cavour, who 
even on his dying bed protested against irresponsibility when 
he exclaimed: ‘No martial law! anybody can govern with 
‘ th|Lt !’ Cavour began by firmly establishing liberty in Sardinia, 
all the Italian populations should long to dwell under 
the sape lOof, and he made liberty thereat organ for national 
unitjfe "llow much of Count Bis^o^k’s blood and iron might 
have been spared if the same process had been followed in 
Germany ! 
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In examining the difficulties which beset his designs, we 
have hitherto confined ourselves to the internal condition of 
Germany ; yet it would be idle to overlook the fact, that the 
difficulties from without are still more threatening. Let us 
look back to the momentous negotiations of Nickolsburg, where 
the fate of Germany was decided. The victory, of Sadowa, 
however crushing, was not able to establish one united German 
Empire. When Austria was lying prostrate, France stepped 
in ; and illarracd as she was. Count Bismarck did not dare to 

push things to extremities, but preferred to come to terms with 
her. The Emperor Napoleon gave up that part of his pro- 
gramme which had promised to maintain Austria’s great 
position in Germany, and he consented to her exclusion. The 
ground was cleared for n new structure. For that purpose 
two ways were open ; the one was to unite all the German 
States into otic Confederal ion under Ihe leadership of Prussia, 

and to be satisfied witli a moderate territorial aggrandisement ; 
the other was to incorporate as much territory as France 
would allow him to take without going to war, and to leave the 
rest to the future. The latter course was that which Count 
Bismarck adopted, as we think, very much to the prejudice of 
Germany. If a Confederation of all the remaining States had 
been established, this Union, supported by the action of a more 

prompt Federal Parliament, would have become more and 
more close, and w^ould have prepared gradually but safely the 
unity of the nation. This course would have offered, more- 
over, the great advantage oJ’ a final state of things, which 
might have been frankly accepted by Austria as well as by 
France, for such a confederation would liave been of an 
eminently peaceful organisation. 

It is said, indeed; that Count Bismarck tvas unable to 
restore the conquered thrones, because those dynasties were 
too bitterly hostile to Prussia. We say nothing in defence of 
the Sovereigns, who by their follies and misgovermnent had 
provoked the fate they met, but such personal motives ought 
not to bias a statesman’s policy. The case was different with 
the different States. The war had shown the paramount im- 
portance for Prussia of obtaining a junction of the two discon- 
nected parts of the monarchy. The annexation of Hesse- 
Cassel and Nassau was therefore necessary, and not unjus- 
tifiable, because the population accepted it. But with Hanover 

(not to speak of Frankfort) it stood otherwise. Count Bismarck 
himself Emitted in his conversations with Count Munster, that 
if a vote was to be taken, the immense majority of the people 
would ask for the maintenance of Hanover as an independent 
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State. It would have been easy to enforce the abdication of 
King George, if this was the only way to save the crown for 

Ids son, who certainly could not be more opposed to the new 
order of things than the Grand Duke of Hesse- Darmstadt or 
the King of Saxony. The truth is that these sovereigns would 
have been expropriated in the same manner, if they had not 
found powerful friends, who interceded in their favour ; but 
no great sovereign took an active interest in the fate of the 
Guelphs. The real cause of the submersion of the Hanoverian 

dynasty is its severance from the dynasty of England. If 
Hanover had been maintained in the same position as Saxony, 
the Confederation would not have stopped at the Main, it 
would have embraced all the German States, and an equipoise 
would have been established, which might have given a fair 
prospect for the working of a Federal organisation under the 
leadersliip of Prussia. 

Hut Count Bismarck’s ideas went in a far different direction; 
his aim was, above all, territorial aggrandisement; he felt him- 
self not strong enough to risk a rupture with France, nor 
would the deeply roused national feeling allow him to buy her 
good will with concessions on the western frontier. For him 
the question was therefore principally how far he might go 
without overstraining the bow. He ivas obliged to leave 
Bohemia and Saxony untouched ; but he took all the States 
north of the Main (Meinlngen excepted) wliich had not 
declared for Prussia during the war, and left the south to 
itself. 

We think this was decidedly a fault He created for him- 
self grave difficulties at home. He incorporated five millions 
of Germans by the bare right of conquest. Spontaneous an- 
nexations, voted by the people under the superintendence of 
victorious bayonets, are always somewhat questionable mani- 
festations of opinion. But how great was the difference be- 
tween the annexation of Venotia, where everybody welcomed 

the change, and that of Hanover or the Duchies, where nine 
persons out of ten were adverse to it ! Nor has Prussia hitherto 
succeeded in assimilating her conquests. She lacks for this 
purpose the vital warmth and air of political liberty ; and her 
overbearing bureaucracy is little apt to conciliate popular sym- 
pathies. Even in Nassau and Hesse, where at first the 
annexation was popular, much dissatisfaction prevails ; and 

the wretehed Elector of Hesse has recovered something of the 
regard of his countrymen since they have ceased to be his 
subjects. Secondly, by the annexations the disproportion be- 
tween Prussia and the other German States has become so great. 
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that even the accession of the South could scarcely establish 
a balance sufficiently equal to allow of the working of a federal 
organisation. The whole mechanism of the North German 
Constitution is so complicated that it cannot go on as it is. They 
have a Federal Commander-in-Chief, a Federal Chancellor, 
a Federal Council, a Parliament and Federal Ambassadors, by 
the side of the Prussian Ministry, the Ministries of the minor 
States, the Prussian Diet, and the provincial Diets, the repre- 
sentatives of Saxony and Mecklenburg. 

This chaotic state of things is not tempting for the accession 
of the Southern States, and Count Bismarck appears to regard 
this result with indifference, for an obvious reason. The 
accession of the South would bring into the Federal Council, 
and still more into the Northern Parliament, elements which 
might prove not quite as docile as those proceeding from the 
Northern States. This, however,. is but a secondary argu- 
ment against the union. The Prussian Premier knows per- 
fectly well that the status quo cannot last, but the real motive 
of his reserve is the conviction that the crossing of the Main 
would be equivalent to war. In accepting the division of 
Germany he probably cherished the hope of finding ways and 
means for an arrangement with France, perhaps at first by the 
surrender of Luxemburg — a point on which more than one hint 
had been given from Berlin to the Emperor — but that is now 
out of the question. He did not venture to push things to the 
extreme in the spring of 1867, even when he was backed by the 
general sympathies of the nation and wdien France was badly 

prepared ; much less mil he do so now, when France is armed 
to the teeth, nay, perhaps armed as she never was before. The 
Emperor Napoleon knows perfectly well that the Opposition 
reproaches him with having compromised the interests of 
France by a policy at once insidious and irresolute. He was 
obliged to let things go on as long as he was not prepared. 
He even now does not wish for war. But he is decided not 

to accept any more slights. He considers himself as the moral 
guarantor of the Treaty of Prague, of which he was the 
mediator; and there is reason to believe that he would consider 
the accession of BadeU to the-CJonfederation as a casus hellu 
Nor would Austria be inclined to accept such an event quietly. 
Before Hanover was incorporated she might have acquiesced 
in a tolerably balanced Confederation, comprising all the 

German States. But in the present Northern Constitution 
the tendency of complete unification, supported principally by 
a powerful army, is so preponderant that Austria must ask 
herself what would be the effect of the accession of the South 
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on her own German provinces? Would such an united Ger- 
man State not act upon them like the loadstone mountain on 

Ihe ships in Sindbad’s tale, and so break up the Empire ? In- 
deed, after the treaties of military alliance were published, 
Baron Bcust stated, as his view, that he should be justified 
in protesting agaipst them as infractions of tlie Treaty of 
Prague, and he has since repeatedly declared that he would 
abide by that treaty. 

Count Bismarck, then, has placed Germany by his policy in 
the terrible dilemma, that the present status quo cannot be 
maintained for any length of time, and yet that the first step 
southwards would be war — a war which, very likely, would 
become general. This is the real cause of the uncertainty and 
suspense in every branch of commerce and industry on the 
continent of Euro{)e, and so long as the air smells of powder, 
‘ la gr6vc du milliard ’ — the strike of capital — will last. 

We therefore cannot view the future of Germany in the 
same bright and hopeful way as the anonymous author of the 
pamphlet named at the head of this article. We think he 
underrates the dangers and difficulties which beset the path of 
German unity ; and he overrates considerably the power of liis 
party — the National Liberals. It is a great error if this ]>arty 
believes that Count Bismarck is, however unwillingly, doing 
their work. On the contrary, he uses them pretty much as he 
likes, since they alone have not the majority; and if they 
believe that events will wait till their c)])iiiions have prevailed 
in the South, they will probably be grievously deceived. We 

wish for a Germany united and liberal, but we cannot separate 
these two requisites ; and it is because Count Bismarck has 
separated them, that we fear the day of real German unity is 
Still far distaul. 
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Art. X.— 1. An Address on the Connexion of Church and 
State delivered at Sion College on February \5th, 1868. 
By ARTHirR Penrhyn Staneey, D.D., lieaii of West- 
minster. Second Bdition. London: 1868 . 

2. The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Legal 
Relation of Churches in Scotland Established and not Esta^ 
blished to their Doctrinal Confessions. By Alexander 

Taylor Ijsnes, M. A. Edinburgh: 1867. 

3. A liistory of the Free Churches of England from 1688 to 
1851. By Herbert S. Skeats. London: 1868. 

4. The Four Experiments in Church and State and the Con- 
flicts of Churches, By Lord Hobert Montagu, M.P. 
London : 1864. 

5. Ecclesiastical History of England from the Opening of the 
Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver Cromwell, By 
John Stotjgiiton, London: 2 vols. 8vo. : 1867. 

H 10 ^Toat contention of this age still lies between the rival 
forces of ecclesiastical and civil authority — of spiritual and 
temporal power. No other controversy has borne so large a 
part in the history and politics of mf)dorn Europe ; and since 
the era of the Reformation no time has been more agitated by 
these questions than our own. It is not too much to assert 
that the adjustment of these conflicting elements is destined 
to occupy the minds of men with extreme intensity during the 
remainder of the present century ; and that in this country 
more especially the connexion of Church and State will con- 
tinue for many years to be debated with the deepest interest. 

The Church of England as established by law has in fact 
undergone less change in the course of the last three centuries 
than any other ecclesiastical body in Christendom, not exceiit- 
ing even the* Church of Home. She still rests upon the great 

statutes of the reign of Elizabeth. Her doctrines were fixed 
by the Thirty-nine Articles of the sixteenth century. Her 
property has remained inviolate. Her constitution, her spi- 
ritual Peers, her Houses of Convocation, her forms of legal 
procedure, her relation to the State, and her discipline, were 
suspended for a brief space of time during the Commonwealth, 
but they revived at the Ecstoration and are unaltered at this 

hour. Even now, it cannot be said that they are openly or 
violently assailed. On the contrary, there have been many 
periods in our history when the intolerance of the Church and 
the resentment of hostile sectaries, persecuted by unjust laws, 
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gave rise to fierce passions whicli have now happily p asse 
away. But it is not equally certain that the foundations of 

the Established Church are not undermined. The conditions 
of society in the nation have undergone great changes. A 
large section of the population, now in full possession of equal 

political rights, has withdrawn from the Church of the State 
into the different forms of Dissent. At the date of the last census 
nearly half the number of those who attended divine worship 
at all, did not attend divine worship within the walls of the 

Church. The Eoman Catholic Church in the United Kingdom 
presents a bold front, and carries on its uncompromising war- 
fare in the plenitude of hierarchical power. Above all, in the 
Church of England itself a class of earnest and fervent vota- 
ries has sprung up who regard their connexion with the State 
as dearly purchased by their forced obedience to the law of 
Parliament; and who claim for the Church (what she has 

never claimed for herself) a spiritual autocracy independent 
of all civil authority, and altogether incompatible with her 
alliance to the civil power. These arc serious dangers, and 
they are dangers which arc more likely to increase than to 
diminish. If the Church of England is "to hold her ground 
as the established Church of the nation she must be prepared 
to meet them ; and in our judgment she can only meet them 
successfully, not by relying on antiquated enactments or obso- 
lete pretensions, but by making good her claim to be the per- 
petual guardian of the spiritual and moral interests* of the 
community upon enlarged liberal principles. 

It is on these liberal principles, and in defence of these prin- 
ciples, that we propose on the present occasion to devote some 
attention to this momentous subject. Tlic Established Church 
is the most important institution of the realm for the pur- 
poses of education, in its highest sense. Tlie legal character 
of the Church is in fact the voice and authority of the laity 
ill the Church, and therefore the proper restraint upon the 

pretensions of sacerdotal power. Parliament, by which the 
Statutes of dizabctti and the Act of Uniformity were passed, 
with or without the consent of the clergy, may enlarge those 
Statutes, if the interests of religion and the moral welfare of 
the nation should seem to the wisdom of the Legislature to 
require such changes. It is, we tliink, highly beneficial to 
the community at large that a not inconsiderable pf)rtion 

of the national property— to which no individual, as such, and 
no civil corporation has any claim — should be set apart and 
respected as the national reserve dedicated to the worship of 
God and the religious instruction of the people. Conceding 
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the utmost liberty of conscience and entire .freedom of action 
to every other form of church or religious association, it is 

a high national privilege that the teaching and the offices 
of the Church should be placed gratuitously within the reach 
of all classes of the community — that the poorest peasant in the 
remotest parish of England should have the right and oj)por- 
tiinity of attending divine service, of partaking in her sacra- 
. merits, of presenting his children at the font, and of claiming lier 
blessing over his humble grave. To tlie rich these advantages 

are easily attainable in the form most agreeable to themselves, 
but to the poor the Church is a common asylum, in which they 
have the same rights as their wealthier neighbours. William 
Cobbett, no friend of parsons or of privileges, emphatically de- 
clared that the possessions of the Church are the patrimony of 
the poor, and that they ^‘ught before all things to be devoted 
to the spiritual service of those who have no other possessions. 
That which we have attempted to* do, with the assistance of 
the State, in the establishment of national schools for the 
instruction of the people, is done with far greater complete- 
ness by the Church for the spiritual interests of the people. 

We do not pretend to make public education comjmlsory, but 
wc have made it accessible ; and we cannot conceive on what 
grounds those who contend most eagerly for the diffusion of 
secular education l)y the intervention of the State, should 
reject die educating influence of an established Church, which 
supplies some of the most essential elements of moral training, 
an<l may hereafter supply them in greater perfection. 

It is curious to remark how strongly prejudices exist on both 
sides of this question which took their origin in a state of 
things which has long entirely passed away. The Chureh of 
England was the child of the State, and of a despotic Slate. 
She was identified with the arbitrary principles of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts, heightened by the theological intolerance 
w'hich was common to all sects and churches in the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries. Even Cromwell held that ‘the 
‘ magistrate hath his supremacy, he may settle religion accord- 
‘ ing to his conscience.’ And he did settle it, not only hy 
legislating for his own Church, in clergy and laity, but by 

proscribing all other forms of belief and inflicting civil penalties 
on Dissent. But many of the Dissenters of the present day 
arc in fact pre^testing against abuses of power wdiicli have been 

entirely abandoned or removed by law. The Church of Eng- 
land is still the child of the State, but of a free State. The 
very same power which made her the instrument of tyranny in 
one age, makes her an instrument of liberty in another. The 
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governing power of the Church is no longer vested in a sove- 
reign imbued with high prerogative doctrines, and enforced 

by High Courts of Ecclesiastical Commission ; but in a mon- 
archy limit^ed by the will of the people in a free Parliament, 
That governing power is no longer exerted for the persecu- 
tion of other sects, but for the reformation and extension of 
her own laws. Its avowed object is no longer to establish and 
enforce a particular system of theological belief by penal 
enactments, but to make the Church the instructress f)f the 

nation in the great truths of Christianity and the guardian of 
public morality by the punctual and liberal discharge of her 
own duties. To this object all others are subordinate. The 
religion which consists in determining abstruse points of belief 

may not improperly be said to lie between the conscience of 
man and his Maker; hut the religion which is the basis of 
social obligations and of human duties is in the highest degree 
a matter of public and national concern, and is therefore en- 
titled to the support of the State. 

The arguments of the opponents of Church Establishments 
appear to us to derive their principal force from a misconcep- 
tion of the true nature of such establishments, and from the 
fallacies which have been, and still are frequently, put forward 
in support of them. We repudiate the dangerous alliance of 
such jiriiiciples. There is no greater error than to suppose 
that goveniments are bound by any moral oWigation to pro- 
pagate and cupport by the civil power that particular form of 
religious truth which they themselves profess. Oiiv readers 
will not have forgotten the memorable answer given in these 
pages by Lord Macaulay to Mr. Gladstone, when he attempted 
the defence of that untenable theory in his celebrated Essay 
on ^ Church and State.’ Eor it is in fact the theory of in- 
tolerance and the plea of persecution. That theory made the 
alliance of Church and State odious and intolerable, because 
the State became the instrument of clerical bigotry and eccle- 
siastical dogmatism; and w^herever that theory prevails a 
deadly wrong is done to freedom of conscience, infinitely 
more grievous than any benefit that can result from apparent 
uniformity of belief. The real value of a national Church 

should in our opinion be judged by the opposite standard — not 
by its dogmatism or its exclusivcnesKS, but by its breadth and 
colsiprehensiveness. It is of infinitely less consequence that 

the Churcli should enforce on all its members, or on a whole 
nation, a strict confbnnity to certain doctrinal tenets or certain 
forms of religious observance, than that it Should propagate the 
fuiidaiiicnial truths of Christianity, remind men of their eternal 
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obligations to the Maker of all things, and cast the superna- 
tural light of revelation on the dark places of the world and of 

the human soul. To the question, What is Truth ? a myriad 
answers will be given as conflicting as the tongues of Babel 
and as vacant as tlie doubt of Pilate. But to the questions. 
What is Duty? What is Faith? What is the Law of God? 
happily for civilisation and for mankind, the answers arc far 
more plain, easy, and consistent. 

We dismiss then altogether tlie theological argument, of 

which Mr. Gladstone was in early life the most uncompromis- 
ing champion, resting on the assumption that the State, 
regarded as a personal entity, is bound by its duty to God to 
make a confession of faith and to assert the sui^eriority of that 
particular confession over all other forms of belief by con- 
ferring peculiar priviJeg«‘,o upon it. The truth is that the 
(Christian character of the State, as such, is equally compatible 
with a dominant religion, with co-equal forms of faith, and with 
the voluntary principle. No one will dispute that the United 
States of America, with all the multiplicity of their sects, 
have retained as strong a collective religious feeling as any 

country in Europe, and that on all suitable occasions they 
make a jjublic profession of it with the utmost solemnity, be- 
cause it is deeply seated in the convictions of the people. 

The converse of this theological theory is that of Sir George 
Lewis, who maintained that the great principle of all legislation 
in ecclesiastical matters is, that ‘ the State is no judge of the 

* truth of creeds, ... In I’act it is only by a metaphor, and that 

* not a very luminous one, that a State can be said to judge, or 
^ have opinions on any subject, whether religious or not. A 
^ community is no really existent person ; but is considered as 
‘ such only in respect of its institutions and public acts.’* It 
is therefore perfectly consistent with the theory of the con- 
nexion of Church and State, as wc understand it, that different 
forms of religion should be recognised and supported by the 

same State. On this principle the Catholic, I*rotestant, and 
Hebrew Churches are all paid alike by the State in Holland, 
in France, and in many other continental countries. We 
ourselves recognise the Episcopalian Church of England in 
the southern portion of this island, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland in the northern portion of it, as equally 
established, to say nothing of the Romish Church in some#f 
the conquered possessions of the Crown. For reasons which 
will more fully appear as we proceed, holding that the principle 

* Lewis on Irish Disturbances, pp. 376, 377. 
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of established churches is beneficial to society, wc do not hesi- 
tate to avow our regret that the religion of the majority of 

the people of Ireland was not long ago recognised and esta- 
blished in that island, as far as is consistent with the character 
of the Komish Church — that is to say, by making a i>rovision 
for the clergy, and by determining the joii»t nomination of 

bishops by an agreement with Eome. And it must be re- 
garded as a proof that a large portion of the people of this 
country are still far below the people of any other country- 

north of the Alps in point of Christian toleration, that such a 
proposal would at the present time be scouted by almost every 
liberal constituency in Britain, and can scarcely be avowed 
•with impunity by any member of the House of Commons. It 

is the theological fallacy — the rooted opinion that we are not 
only bound to believe in our own creed, but also to condemn 
and resist the creeds of others — which inflicts tliis evil and in- 
justice on society. Far from aiding the broad princi})le of 
establishments it militates against them, by confiniilg what was 
meant for the nation to the proportions of a sect. 

* Summus utrimquo 

Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, quum solos credat liabcndos 
Esse deos quos ipse colit.’ {Juvenal^ xv. 32.) 

Nor can we allow ourselves to fall back on the grand theory 
of Hooker, revived in our own days by Arnold, of the mystical 
identity of Church and State in one commonwealth, on the 
ground that it is impossible to dissever the spiritual and tem- 
poral interests of the nation. But these are mere words. When 
wc speak of a Church we mean a positive institution, such as 
now exists under the laws of England or the authority of Rome. 
The term, n(* doubt, as Coleridge pointed out with signal ability 
long ago, may have a much wider application ; but it is a com- 
mon source of error to take a term in its wider sense and to 
bring it to lumr on the nan'owev uses of the same expression. 

But if we deny that the true conception of an Established 
Church is to be found in these vague and mysterious proposi- 
tions, neither can we admit with I)r. Chalmers that ‘ wherever 
‘ we have a certain legal provision for the ministrations of 

^ Christianity, there we have an Establishment in the land.’ 

Throughout his celebrated argument against the voluntary 
"Tf)<ncijdo, Chalmers was in truth contending for no more than 

an organised provision for the clergy, and he confounded 
endowment with establishment. These two things are not only 
not identical, but they arc not necessarily connected, and each 
of them may exist without the other. If the state of ccclesias- 
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tical property and endowments be dispassionately examined, it 
will be found that although they may be divided into public and 
private endowments, yet in fact almost all ecclesiastical bodies 
have property set apart for the ministrations of their religion 
w'hie.h is protected and controlled by the law. Public endow- 
ments arc those which are held by persons whom the law has 
invested with a public character, and who hold this property in 
the capacity of a corporation sole subject to certain public 
duties and requirements which may be enforced by law. 

Private endowments arc those which are vested in trustees 
for the religious or charitable uses of particular sects in 
accordance with deeds of fsettlemcnt, which arc under the 

peculiar protection and control of the Court of Chancery. Par- 
liament has occasionally interfered, as in the case of the 
Presbyterian Chapels’ Bill, to settle the titles of estates held 
unde.r those trusts ; and nobody doubts that an immense num- 
ber of edifices and trusts are thus permanently appropriated to 
the organised support of religious bodies. We presume that it 
will scarcely be contended by the most doteriiiirjed o])poneiits 
(.f the Estai)lislied CMiurch, that it has less right to the reten- 
tion of its property than any voluntary community. It is stated 
on credible authority that the funds subscribed for and by the 
Irish J-iotruin Catholics, and invested in chapels, within 

the last forty years, exceed five millions sterling. No sooner 
had the Free Church of Scotland seceded from tiic Established 
Kirk than a very large sum was raised by the Free Church 
party tii buy sites, to build cliurchcs, to found schools, and to 
supply a sustentation grant for poor ministers. This fund has 
been said to amount to three millions ; but however this 
may be, it constitutes a permanent endowment, over which 

the Court of Session has exercised, and must exercise, the 
same species of control which it possesses over all private and 
(Kjrporato properly, as Mr. Taylor Innes has abundantly shown 
in his most valuable and interesting book. 

It is not easy in any given country to define strictly what 
the property of the Church is. Tn addition to real estates and 
rent-charges, it consists of ancient structures, handed down 

from immemorial time, which have witnessed more than one 
change of religious faith, and of modern edifices raised within 
the last few years by the piety of individuals or the zeal of 
new locality. The Bishop of London has asked his diocese to 

subscribe a million for the relief of the spiritual destitution of 
the metropolis : about 300,000/. has already been contributed 
to this fund ; and the actual result ought to be much greater. 
This sum, and many others that could be named, is of course 
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added to the endowments and possessions of the^ Church of 
England ; that is the avowed ])urpose and desire of the contri- 
butors. Similar benefactions have not been infrequent in the 
Episcopalian Church of Ireland, of which the restoration of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral by the late Sir B. Guinness, at a cost 
of 150,000/., is a splendid example. Wliatever the luturc cha- 
racter of the Episcopalian Church in Ireland may become, wc 
apprehend that funds apjiroiiriated to particular purj^oses by 
grantors or donoi^, are protected by law and by the Court of 

Chancery ; just as the Master of the Rolls in England recently 
had to adjudicate upon the fund provided by subscription for 
the maintenance of certain colonial bishoprics. The same legal 
principles and authority which determine the application of en- 
dowments to the jiurposcs for which they were designed, must, 
of course, be ap[died to the property of every religious body, 
whether established or voluntary ; and if the State interfered 
with the rights of property in one case, we do not see on what 
ground they can be maintained in other cases. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Gladstone has with great wisdoni recommended 
a cautious respect for all existing rights of ]>ro})crty in the 

Church of Ireland. If the Church of Ireland ceases to be con- 
nected with the State, a large portion of its j)ropcrty derived 
from private donations or grants will nevertheless appertain 
to it; but that portion would assume the shape of a private 
trust instead of that of a public endowment. Mr. Gladstone 
stated in the House of Commons, that upon an equitable re- 
partition of the Churcli property of Ireland probably tliree- 

fifths would belong to Protestants. Thus five-sixths of the 
glebe lands of Ireland lie in the diocese of Armagh, and were 
exj)ress grants made by James I. to the Episcopalian (^/hurch 
at the phintation of Ulster. The title to such grants is not, 
in law, distinguishable from the title to the estates granted at 
the same time to some of the great London comj>anies. 

We have gone through this scries of negative propositions 

for the purpose of showing that the essential idea of a Church 
Establishment is not reached by those who make it consist in a 
national confession of faith or in the possession of national en- 
dowments. Paley says that the notion of a religious establish- 
ment comprehends three things : a clergy, or an order of men, 
secluded from other professions, to attend upon the offices of 
religion ; a legal provision for the maintenance of the clergy ; 

and the confining of that provision to tlie teachers of a particular 
sect of Christianity. Sir George C. Lewis somewhat enlarges 
this definition. He asserts that ‘ by the establishment of a 
‘ religion we understand not merely that it is endowed, but that 
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* it has received from the State certain political privilepres ; 

‘ that it has a legal precedence of other persuasions, and that 

* its clergy are raised above the clergy of any other denomina- 

* tion, not only by their endowment, but also by their civil 

* position.’ We object to these definitions because they convey 
the notion of the superior rights and possessions of an esta- 
blished clergy, without adverting to their obligations. And 
this consideration brings us to the point which it is the main 
object of this- article to enforce. What is an Established 

Church ? We answer, an Established Church is a Church in 
which the duties and rights of the clergy and the congregation 
are determined hy the law of the land. It follows of course tliat 
a non-established or voluntary Church is a Church in which 
the duties and rights of the clergy and the congregation are 
determined either by sonio authority independent of the law of 
the land or by voluntary compact. « 

The Church of Rome is the most conspicuous example of a 
Church claiming an independent authority by virtue of an ex- 
press divine commission. She contends, and has in all ages 
^.ont(‘ndcd, that the power of the Church has nothing in common 
with tlic civil and political powers of the world ; and that it 
is, in all matters relating to the spiritual interests of mankind, 
supenor to them. She not only rejects all allegiance to the 
civil power, but she claims to set up a sovereignty of her own 
which constitutes an imperiam in irnperio in all countries in 
which the Roman Catholic faith is held. She has her own laws, 
framed exclusively by ecclesiastical authority. Kho has her 

own Head, the Pope, to whom she ascribes a supreme and in- 
fallible power, as the Vicar of Jesus Christ ; and wherever her 
power is uncontrolled by civil enactments or by agreement with 
tlie State, that power is absolute for all pur})oscs both of doctrine 
and of discipline : it extends to the nomination of bishops, tJie 
trial of causes, and even to the limitation of personal rights, 
Avhenever they touch upon spiritual interests, as for example in 

dictating the conditions of marriage and prohibiting the publica- 
tion of certain opinions. The Church of Rome is therefore tlie 
ideal of what is called a Free Church — that is of a Church freed 
from the control of national law, over which the supreme legis- 
lative authority of absolute sovereigns or of free parliaments is 
alike inoperative. The Church of Rome has been, and slilJ is, 
in many countries an Estal)lishcd Church : that is to say, that 

she has entered into compacts or concordats with the State, by 
which the temporal |>osscssions of the clergy arc secured 
to them, by which the nomination and investiture of prelates 
are divided with the Crown, and certain legal restrictions on 
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the promulgation of Papal ^edicts and the operation of the 
Papal authority have been accepted by Rome. These were 

once the fundamental principles of the Gallican Church, ever 
heartily resisted by Rome. For they arc derogations from her 
essential principle : they were forced upon her by motives of 
worldly policy, and they were attended by a corresponding 
decrease of spiritual power. If we could bring ourselves to 
believe with the Catholics, that there exists on earth an autho- 
rity of divine origin, governed by an infallible Head, and 

guided by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it is obvious 
that such an authority must be paramount to all human laws, 
and might well exercise the supremacy claimed by the Pope. 

Rut it is of tlie essence of the Knglisli Reformation to reject 
tliis belief, and to assert, on the contrary, that Popes, councils, 
and canonists are liable to err, and have erred, as much as any 
other liurnan institutions, a^d are therefore not entitled to exer- 
cise any paramount authority over the regularly constituted ex- 
pression of the national will, represented by the State. ‘ The 
‘ clergy of England,’ said John Selden, ‘ when they cast off 
‘ the Pope, submitted tbemselves to the civil power.’ That in 

fact was the English Reformation. Everything else was in- 
cluded in it. The Church of England became in fact a lay- 
ohurch, as regards her laws, her government, lier j>atronage, 
and her jurisdiction. The spiritual character and authority 
of the clergy were confined by law to their religious functions* 
The distinctive characteristic of the Anglican Church appears to 
us to bo that she founded a broad theological system on a strict 

legal basis. Her laws and institutions attest tlie workmanship 
of statesmen rather than of priests, as may he seen to demon- 
stration by contrasting the s])irit of the ecclesiastical Statutes 
which are in l ull vigour, with the spirit of the Canons of 1603 
and 1640, which are inoperative, because they are not the law 
of the land but Church-made law.* This paramount assertion 
of legal rights, as opposed to clerical privileges, was in an espe- 
cial manner the character and purport of the Reformation in 
England ; and the first principle of the great Statutes by which 
it was effected was to declare that the realm was subject to no 
such clerical authority as that of Rome, and that the King was 

* This well-known principle of our jurisprudence has lately been 
■-reasserted with consummate learning, force, and acuteness by Mr. 
dustice Willes and Mr. Justice Blackburn, in the opinions submitted 

to the House of Lords by those learned Judges in the case of the 

Bishop of Exeter v. Marshall, which is reported in the Law Re- 
ports (Appellate scries) for May last. They well deserve a careful 

perusal. 
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alike in Church and State, in causes ecclesiastical and civil, 
supreme. So far was the recognition of this principle carried, 

that even when Queen Mary restored the Catholic religion, as 
Hooker remarks, it was by Act of Parliament that she re- 
stored it. In truth, that doctrine of the identity of power, in 
its origin and in its effects, which is' designated by the term 
‘ the Royal Supremacy,’ was the basis of the greatest liberal 
movement ever witnessed in this country, because it emanci- 
pated England from the pretensions of spiritual power, and 

placed the supreme authority, in Church as well as in State, on 
the common basis of the law of the land. To borrow the words 
of Archdeacon Hale, one of the most learned of living divines 
in the history of his own Church : — 

‘ So complete since the Ih*u)rmation hsts been the Union of the 
Church and State by legal enactments, both in England and in 
Scotland and in Ireland, that it would not bo heyond the truth to 

say, that the historian, who would record the history of our Na- 
tional Religions, need scarcely trouble himself to consult the writings 
of histuriaus or divines ; in the Statutes of the three countries, he 
will find Iho Articles of their Faith, as well as their authqrized forms 

of worship and of government so plainly set forth, that from them 
alone a correct portraiture of the religion, which the Legislature hns 
accepted, might be easily drawn.** 

The Crown exercises this authority in three ways ; 1 . By 
the enactment of laws, with the consent of Parliament, to de- 
termine all that relates to the Church, as well as by licensing 
in certain eases the proceedings of Convocation. 2. By the 
appointment of bishojis. 3. By the jurisdiction of the King 
over eeelcsiastical causes in tlie last relbrt. To attack any 
one of these cstablishe<l principles is, pro tanto, to abandon the 
fundamental jn-iiieiples of the English Beforraation, and to 

make a step backwards by surrendering the true liberal prin- 
ciples of the National Church to an unfounded and fantastic, 
theory of sjnritiial power. 

The theory of the Roman Catholic Church is at least 
consistent. Admitting her premisses and her j)retcnsions, it is 
impossible to disj)ute her conclusions. But on what grounds 
can Protestants maintain that there is a spiritual power and a 

spiritual jurisdiction distinct from that of the State ? In what 
does it (consist ? The institutions of all Protestant Churches 
are professedly human institutions, framed by men, not wiser 
nor other than the men Avho have laid the broad basis of our 
civil polity. Such laws and institutions are, however venerable, 

* E.ssay on tlio Union between Church and State, read at the 
Visitation of the Archdeaconry of London, May 14lh, 18Gb, p. 10. 
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equally liable to he changed or modified by the supreme legal 
authority which called them into being. 

‘ Whatever is the motive guiding force,’ says Dean Stanley, ‘ that 
rules the- intelligence and the conscience of the whole country, by 
whatever means that force is called forth, that is the lay element 
which in our age corresponds to the early assembly of the Clirislian 
Church. And this, in its highest form, is what we call the Govern- 
ment or the State. It ia no disparngemeut to the clergj'’, because 
drawing into itself tlio whole community, it includes the clergy as 

well as the laity. Like everything human the State is csaentiiilly 
imperfect; but it is not more imperfect than the purely clerical 
governments .... The supremacy of the Crown, that is of the 
Law, over all causes and over all persons eeelesiastieal as well as 
civil, is the supremacy of the whole nation over its own concerns, 
spiritual as well as temporal. It is no encroachment on that which 
does not belong to it. It is the direct expression of the laity and 
the clergy, through the be^t organs which the experience and 
wisdom of a thousand years have been able to contrive, on matters 
which touch them more immediately than any other interests in the 
world. Cultivate independence, repress servility, check centra- 
lisation, reform the representation, amond the division of labour in. 
its different departments, elevate the press, purify public opinion ; 
but it is by improving these, not by creniing new institutions drawn 
from small sections of other communities, that you will ever get a 
true government for the Church of this gi'eat nation.* {Stanley's 
Discourse, pp. 8, 9.) 

We know veiy well that by the Free Church of Scotland, 
by many of the Ts on conformist bodies of England, and by 
the High Church party everywhere (which is at one with 
its bitterest eiicinie|^ on this essential fioint), these opinions 
are denounced as Erastian. But we are not ashamed of iheiii, 
for they are tlie opinions whi'jh have been deft nded by the 
greatest champions of English liberty fur ihnjc centuries. It 
is a cardinal principle with our o])poneiits that the civil ma- 
gistrate has no authority in spirituals, and tha^-.thc adminis- 
tration and jurisdiction of Church governmiAfct' ought to be 
cmducted exclusively by spiritual authority. ' “But what is spi- 
ritual authority ? Who is entitled to assume that prerogative, 
w'hich is nothing if it be not divine ? We deny it in the Pope ; 
we deny it to the Councils of the Church ; we deny it to the 
Romish hierarchy, and rightly so, for we believe that their law's 
aiad rules are many of them human inventions and cunningly- 
devised fables. But is there any I^rotestant Church which 

can set up a better claim to authentic spiritual gifts ? Wliere 
Protestant Churches have assumed those gifts, as among tlie 
fanatics of the Covenant or the theocracy of New England, 
have tliey been one whit more wise, or more Christian, than 
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their neighbours? The' first article in the present Number 
of this Journal relates a tremendous example of the oppres- 
sion committed when an indefinite law, supposed to be the 
will of God, was administered by irresponsible judges. In 
fact, the most barbarous acts of persecution and tyranny 
which have disgraced and afflicted mankind, originated in the 
vain belief that they were justified and required by some 
supernatural law, interpreted only by its self-constituted minis- 
ters. If the matter be j)ressed home, we can hardly con- 
ceive that any Protestant Christian would be bold enough to 
claim for himself a divine commission for the government of 
the Church, or superstitious enough to believe- that such a 
commission really exists in others, however appointed .or 
elected. We deny then in toto the existence of spiritual 
authority to be exercised hy one set of men over another set of 
ni(3Tj in virtue of any mysterious privileges or traditions. The 
only authority which wc can understand, because we know its 
origin and its nature, is the authority of the law, by which the 
forms and observances of the Church are regulated, by which 
even its doctrines have been defined, and l>y which ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction is exercised. These, indeed, are but outward 
forms, for outward forms can alone be governed by human 
ena<3tments. Beyond them, in the recesses of the conscience 
and the freedom of the ljuman mind, authority, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, has no place. 

We have said that no Protestant can be bold enough to assume 
for himself a divine commission; but we are mistaken, for that 
is precisely what the Ritualist and High Church party does as- 
sume, and in assuming it they cease to be Rrotestants, and are 
in fact contending for the fiiij(lamcntal principle of the Cliurch of 
-Roinc.* Dr. Gray, the Bishop of Capo Towji, may be taken as 

* If our readers are curious to see to what lengths of exh’avagance 
the lligli CJiurch party liave arrived, we refer them to the ‘ Essays 
‘on Questions of the Day' (18G8), published under the direction of 
Mr. Orby Shipley. In this volume, amidst much vulgar ntid even 
scurrilous abuse of Bishops, much indecent commentary on the Law 
of Marriage, interspersed with a defence of the Seven Sacraments, 
the Elevation of the Host, the Beal Presence, the practice of Con- 
fession, and prayers for the Dead, they will find the following 
naked propositions : — 

‘ The disliuyuifthing peculiarity of the Episcopal office is that it is 
fundamentally anti- Protestant .... wherefore every Bishop who 
acts as a Protestant is a traitor to his Order, either from ignorance 
or wilful disloyalty, and is thoroughly despised by those who are 
happy to use him as a tool against the Church he has sworn to 
serve.’ (p. 25.) 
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a fair representative of the High Church theory. In an official 
letter on the case of Mr. Long he used these words : ‘ If there 
‘ be such a thing as the Christian Church, all spiritual power 
‘ within it must be derived from Christ. Neither kings, nor 
* parliaments, nor civil courts can confer it. It has been given hg 
‘ CnnisT to the liishopj* Such a pretension to clerical power 
could not be surpassed by tlie casuists of the Middle Ages, or 
the familiars of the Inquisition. By what laws is this stupen- 
dous authority regulated ? If one bishoj) be clothed w^ith it, 
is another bishop less secure of it ? Such a condition of things 
in the Church would be not law but total anarchy — not 
authority but usurpation. Fortunately, Dr. Gray’s preten- 
sions could be brought to the test. His proceedings against 

Mr. Long, his proceedings against Dr. Colenso, were declared 
by the Privy Council to be not w^orth the paper they were 
written on ; and whilst he w^as blasphemously boasting of a 
power c:xpressly given liiui by the Saviour of the \vorld, Dr. 
(iray found himself [)reci.sely in the position of a lunatic wdio 
may fancy that he is the monarch of the universe, but who 
cannot plucdc a flower or fill a glass of water w ithout the [)er- 

mission of his keeper. It would not be difficult to show that 
bishops, like kin^s, or any oilier ministers of government, 
however exalted in rank, arc simply without any authority .‘it 
all except what the law gives them. I’ho sjiiritual authority 
they boast of is no better than a child’s toy, or a fool’s rattle, 
until it is charged by the ruling fon^o of society and armed 
with the sanction of civil jienaltics. 'flic prelates of the Kng- 
lish Church are armed with the sanction of civil ])cnaltios. 
The prelates of the English Church are invested by the haw 
with real and' imporlant powers. But the moment they go 

‘Protestantism, from its uncertain and shifting standard, c;iii 
never be a safe moral guide for a nation.’ John Sterling once said, 
‘ The worst education which teaches self-denial is better than flio 
best which teaches everything elj-e, and not tluU. That is, in other 
words, the worst form of Catholicism is a better religion than the best 
form of Protestantism, ijv?.’ (p. 63.) 

These sentences are extracted from an Essay written by the Rev. 
Richard Frederic Linlodale, M.A., LL.D., who appears by tlie 

Clergy List to be a minister of the Church of England. Such opi- 
nions may consistent!}^ be taught at Maynootli or Oscott ; hut it is a 
s^trikin^ example of the breadth of onr National Cliurch if they can 
be professed by men calling themselves members and ministers of 

Protestant Establishment, and claiming all the rights that 
Establishment confers upon them, whilst they repudiate and assail 
the principle on which it is founded *as tools against the Cliurch 
‘ they have sworn to serve.’ 
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one step beyond those specidc powers, their alleged divine 
coininissitm is totally inoperative. What becomes of the sterile 
and abortive debates of Convocation, which is only rendered 
harmless by its entire impotence? What is the result of the 
prodigious mystification of a Pan- Anglican Synod, except to 
prove that all the prelates of the Anglican Church may as- 
semble at Lambeth without the slightest ecclesiastical result, 
when they diverge from the known conditions of their legal 
existence, and stand solely upon their spiritual authoiity, in 

the exercise of what some of them believe to be an express 
divine commissioii ? Such authority as that is precisely the 
authority of King Canute over the waves. We say again 
with John 8elden, spiritual authority is like ])rerogativc ; 
‘ which is something that can be told what it is, not something 
‘ that has no name. The King’s prerogative, that is, the King’s 
‘ l.'iw.’ Spiritual authority is the CJiurch’s law. 

The rcpiignan(!C and aversion of members of Free Churches 
to tlie prin(!i[)le of an Establishment arises from the dread of 
interference (»f the authority of the State with the rights of 
ron.sciencc. And it cannot be denied that history is full of 

sucli instances, lint they arose not from the authority of the 
State, but from ilio influence of the High Church party over 
the State, under the mistaken opinion that it was the duty of 
the State to determine theological controversies and to inflict 
civil penalties or ])roscriptions on those wlio dissented from par- 
ticular the()logi(!al opinions. The period in our history at 
which these pretensions wore most arrogantly asserted was that 
ominous time which preceded the great convulsion of the 
seventeenth century. The clergy, led on and stimulated by 
J^aud, set (brth the Jui^e Dioino doctrine which has been so 
strangely rosiiseilated in the present age. J^aud himself as- 
pired to l)c the Pontiff ratlicr than the Primate of the Anglican 
Church. To use a humorous expression of Mr. Ilallam’s, 

‘ Li ike ITcctoi* in the armour of Palroe.Iiis, onr <;lcrgy had 
^ assumed to Iheniselves the celestial armour of authority ; but 
^ found that, however it might intimidate the multitude, it 
^ fitted them too ill to repel tlic spear that had been wrought 
‘ in the same furnace.’ And what was the power wliieh 

arrested this sacerdotal revolution and vindicated the civil and 
religious liberties of the English peo[)lc? It was, said Laud 
himself, in one of his letters to Wentworth, ^ that as for the 
‘ Church, it is so hound wp in the forms of the common law^ that 
^ it is not jK)sslble for me, or for any man, to do that good he 
^ would, and is bound to do. For your Lordship sees, no man 
^ clearer, that they which have gotten bo much power in and 
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* over tlie Churcli, will not let go their hold.’ Westminster 
Hall was too strong for the civilians and canonists of Lambeth. 
The authority of Parliament remained supreme in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Mr. John Stoughton has written a book of considerable 

value on the Ecclesiastical History of England from the 
opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver Crom- 
well. Unfortunately it is composed in a bitter and narrow spirit, 
for Mr. Stoughton is a Congregationalist, extremely opposed to 
all constituted forms of Church government, and especially to 
those connected with the State. But the evidence he produces 
is the more valuable, and he proves to demonstration that 

whatever else perished in the storm of the Commonwealth, it 
was not the Establishment. Prelacy perished, Episcopacy 
was abolished, the Book of Common Prayer was prohibited, 
and all that Ave now call tire Church of England was proscribed, 

but the principle of a Church maintained and controlled by 
law was rigorously adhered to. Tithes Avcve paid ; church 
rates were entbreed ; indeed the entire property of the Church 
of England was vested in Commissioners, who became the 
rulers of the Church as well as its trustees. In July 1645, 
the Westminster Assembly sent up to the two Houses a com- 
plete scheme of Presbyterian GoA'^ernment. The Westminster 

Assembly was the nearest approach to a National Synod this 
country has ever witnessed. It consisted of 120 clergymen, 
mostly Presbyterians, though some of them had been, and some 
were yet to be, Bishops; it boasted of the illustrious names of 
Usher, Lightfoot, and Hales ; it was controlled by the masterly 
erudition and sound legal principles of John Seldcn, Whit- 
loeke, St. John, Pym, and Vane, for tlnrty laymen Avere added 

to it. In consequence of this scheme an ordinance passed the 
House of Commons on the 9th October for al)olishiug the 
tithes, sequestering the property, and extinguishing the juris- 
diction of the hierarchy of England; but even this ‘ discsta- 
‘ blishment ’ was no more than a transformation. Cromwell’s 
Church was constructed so as to include Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists ; but its essential condition Avas the 

strong hold retained by the civil magistrate over all of them, 
in so much that the civil power in the Church of the Common- 
, wealth became not only legislative, but administrative, and 
even swallowed up the spiritual functions of the Ministry. Wc 

only quote the example to show that the power of Parliament 
over the Church was never more absolutely exerted. The 
tenets, the whole form of Church Government, the jurisdiction, 
might be totally altered, and altered back again at the Bestora- 
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tion to what they were before ; but the principle of the alliance 
of the Church with the State, remained inviolate, and was even 
corroborated by these theological transformations in obedience 
to the dc facto law of the land. ^ 

So again at the period which followed the Revolution ol 
1688, when the disputes of Churchmen and Dissenters were 
carried on with the greatest acrimony, as has been well de- 
scribed by Mr. Herbert Skeats, when the High Church, or, as 
they would now be called, ‘ the Free,’ principles of the Non- 

jurors were professed by a considerable body of the clergy, 
and when the intolei^ance of Atterbury and Sachevercll gave 
intensity to Dissent by asserting the most arbitrary principles 
of Church Government. By whom were these principles re- 
sisted ? By the Bishops appointed by King William 111. By 
men like Burnet, Tillotsou, and Hoadly. ‘ If,’ said Hough, the 
Bissliop of L/iclifield and Coventry, ‘m, source of danger to the 

^ Church existed anywhere, it was to be found in the clergy and 
^ the clergy only.’. And on that, as on many other occasions, 
this cry of danger to the Church was repudiated by the wisdom 
and toleration of Parliament, hfo doubt much remained to be 
(lone. The Dissenters had yet to be relieved in another 
century from the disabilities unjustly attached to the rights of 
conscience, and the great principle of religions equality before 

the law had yet to be introduced and applied in its integrity to 
our civil constitution. But that work has now been accom- 
plished. It has been accomplished without the smallest loss of 
po\vcr or consideration to the Church. It has, on the contrary, 
greatly weakened the principle of Dissent by removing the 
evils against which the Free Churches protested; in so much 
that whereas in the last centniy»^ a very large ])roi>ortion of the 

intelligence of the middle classes was arrayed against the 
bigotry of the Church, allied to tlie fanaticism of th(J mob, the 
Dissenters of our times subsist chiefly by tradition and by their 
useful ministrations among the lower classes, and not by any 

fresh cause of opposition or resistance to the Establi^ihmcnt. 
And by w'hom have these reforms been effected? By the 
authority of Parliament; that is by the mixed authority of 
clergy and laity in the State, and by the jurisdiction of the 
Crown m the highest tribunal of the Church. To quote again 
from Dean Stanley; — 

* The changes conducted by the power of a great State are far 
more likely to be in conformity with the feelings of the whole com- 
inunity, and of the most intelligent part of it, than those which are 
proposed and carried by majorities in excited clerical or quasi- 
clerical meetings. The Reformation in every country in Europe, 
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except Holland, was carried by the direct intervention and aid of 
the Government. The beneficial changes which have been made in 

the ecclesiastical regulations of England— those which are most 
precious to the Nonconformists — and which are clearly recognised 
to ^ good, even by those who at the time most resisted them, were 
all effected by tlie Legislature — that is, not by the Clergy alone, or 

by the Dissenters alone, sometimes against the advice of both or of 
each, but by the joint effort of the whole Christian Community — 
the Toleration Aet, the Abolition of the Slave Trade, the Test and 
Corporation Act, the Homan Catholic Relief Act, the Church lloforiii 
Acts, the Relaxation of Subscription. 

* The interpretation of the English formularies by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council have not only been almost all 
favourable to freedom, but have almost all been acquiesced in i>iil>- 

sequently even by those who at the time regarded them with the 
greatest alnrm. Of the Gorliam decision it has been truly said, 
that so far from its having been a heavy price to pay for the con- 
nexion of Church and StafiC;, it w-as a blessing which hardly any 
price would have been too heavy to purchase. The doctrine which 
it was thought to disparage, if preached less constantly, is not held 
less strongly — the doctrine which it tolerated is held without its 
former bitterness, and without the sense of irritation. Tlie Ritual 
judgments arc the only acts of authority which have had the slightest 
effect ill tranquillising the fierce passions engendered on either side. 
Of the “Essays and Reviews ” judgment, even High Churchmen are 
beginning to acknowledge that any other decision would have bec'ii 
in direct contravention of those General Councils which High 
Churchmen most delight to honour.’ (^Dcan Stanlvi/$ Discourse, 
pp. 15, 16.) 

To show by a still more recent example how the civil 
authority operates in the Church of England, let us take the 
case of the Ritualists. A certain portion of the clergy, hold- 
ing extreme views of ecclesiastical authority and peculiar 

tenets on some points of theological doctrine, have introducctl 
or revived practices and costumes, in the celebration of divine 
worship, which they allege not to be inconsistent with the 
laws and traditions of the Church of England. These prac- 
tices are, however, regarded 'with great dissatisfaction by the 
majority of Chnrclimeii and by the nation at large, as savour- 
ing of the doctrines and forms of Romo. A Commission is 

appointed by the Crown to investigate the subject. The Com- 
mission consists of eminent prelates, dignitaries of the Chundi, 
laymen. They make their report, expressing several 
different shades of opinion. The subject is then ripe for 

legislation, and while the Privy Council will have to decide 
on an appeal from the Court of Arches whether tlie law of 
the Church has actually been violated by the Ritualists, Par- 
liament will in the last resort determine Avhat the law of the 
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Church ought to be on these subjects, in accordance with the 
true interests of the Church and the general opinions and 
feelings of the nation. These are the civil barriers which 
limit and control the excesses or extravagance of ecclesiastical 
factions. 

We contend, therefore, not only that the connexion of 
Church and State is not, in its present form in this country, 
any restraint upon public liberty and the rights of con- 
science, but on the contrary that it is one of the bulwarks of 

civil and religious freedom. For if it were otherwise, the 
fault could only He in the nation itself, since the nation can by 
its representatives in Parliament control and modify the con- 
ditions of the Church. The Church was reformed by Act of 
Parliament in the sixteenth century. The Church was re- 
stored by Act of Parliament in the seventeenth century. And 
although Parliament has shown its^ wisdom by not intruding 
frequently or lightly into the vexed questions of ecclesiastical 
policy and government, yet it is undoubtedly within the com- 
petency and the duty of Parliament to afford remedies, if they 
nre required, to any abuses. lUit that very j)ower, vested in 

Parliament, proves our argument. All Free Churches are by 
their nature theocracies. The origin of the power they claim 
is mysterious ; its extent is undedned ; if wc attempt to analyse 
and examine it, it takes refuge beliind a dogma, and we arc 
told that to inquire further is to trespass on the rights of con- 
science. Consequently their authority is practically unlimited, 
anti it is mainly exercised by the clergy , or tlio expounders of 

the doctrine, over the laity, who are the receivers of the doc- 
trine. Hence all religious bodies governed, so to speak, sub- 
jectively, tend to the limitation of human freedom, and they 
rest upon some dogmatic principle against which there is no 
appeal. Not so a Church founded on law. Its principles are 
clear and definite, for they arc expressed in the same form as 
the Statutes which regulate all the relations of society. If 
doubtful, they are determined by courts of justice and by 
rules of strict construction. If the law is silent, whatever lies 
beyond it, is as free as the domain of conscience. The support 
given by the State to the Church is, therefore, precisely equi- 
valent to the control exercised by the State over the Church ; 
and if the Church is to be a great national institution and not 
a mere theological sect, this is the basis on which it will most 
securely rest. 

* The connexion of the Church with the State is, in this respect, 
merely another form of that great Christian principle — that cardinal 
doctrine of tho Reformation, which is at the same time truly Catholic 
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and truly Apostolical — that Christian life and Christian theology 
thrive the most vigorously, not by separation, and isolation, and 
secrecy, but by intercommunion with the domestic and social re- 
lations of man — in the world, though not of it. What the marriage 
of the clergy, what the religious tone of the laity, what the free 
expressions of religious opinion in literalui'e, are in common life — 
that the’ control of the State aud the connexion with the State is to 
the Christian Church. We of the Established Church have, doubt- 
less, much to learn from Nonconformists ; but, if we were to become 
Nonconformists, oven for the sake of conforming with opinions 
most like our own, we could only do so by surrendering— I do not 
say our worldly advantages, but what I frust most of us would 
value far more, as the chief privilege of our position, that which 
binds us to a common Cliristianity apart from any particular sect, 

that which unites us to the past history of our country, to the 
national life of the present, to the possible hopes of the future.’ 
{Dean Stanleifs Discourse, p. 20.) 

To make our meaning clearer we will quote another example, 

and we will take it from the practice of the Church of Rome, 
The Church of Rome has, as wo have already obKservcd, 
entered into compacts and concordats w'ith many tcmj>oral 
governments, both Catholic and rrotestant, for the regulation 
of matters concerning the maintonmicc and discipline of the 
secular clergy ; and in as far as these compacts extend she 
recognises a national authority in the Churchos of Fraiutc, 

Spain, or even of Prussia and Holland. A bishop, for examjdc, 
can be brought before the Conscil d’Etat in France on an 
apyel pour ahus, for exceeding his powers. No papal Hull 
can be read in France without the sanction ol‘ the CroAvn. 
But over the regulars of the Church of Rome, the monastic 
orders, and the great congregations, she recognises no such 
authority. Tliey are her militanl forces. In inodeni times 

most of the States of Europe have proscribed these Orders, . 
confiscated their public endowments, and ])iaced them beyond 
the protection of the law. The greater has their poAver be- 
come. The Order of Jesuits more especially is the very type 
of such a disembodied Church, Condemned, banished, and 
outlawed by national enactments, it subsists in spite of them. 
It abjures all allegiance to the laws of iiatious and even to the 
laws of the Chnrch, except in so far as they centre in its own 
secret and self-contained form of government. It achnoAv- 
-ledges no sui)erior to its own officers but the Pope, and even 
the Pdpe is more the subject than tlie ruler of the Company.* 


* The Bull of Paul III. of the 15th Noven»ber 1549, which en- 
largt'd tlio privileges of the Order, expressly provided thsit the 
Society itself, and all its members as well as their property, should 
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The consequence is that the Jesuits are at once the type of a 
Free Church and of absolute power. It is by their indnencc 
that Ultramontane doctrines have flooded the Church of lioine 
and destroyed the independence of the Gallican and other 
national churches. Even the endowments of the monastic 
orders have to a great extent been won back by their secret 

agency in defiance of the most stringent secular enactments. 
In France, at the present day, in spite of the law, it is be- 
lieved that the wealth and power of the Order, its control 
over the education of the higher orders (more especially of 
women), and over a great portion of the clergy, is as great 
as it had 'been at any former period. The example we have 
chosen may surprise the Nonconformists of England and the 

Free Churchmen of Scotland who abhor the Jesuits as the 
children of Satan ; but the rnalogy is true and complete. The 
Jesuits have succeeded in creating and maintaining in its 
highest perfection a species of church govcrninciit of which 
our Dissenting sects are but feeble imitations. Tliey arc the 
most coinj)let<=* expression of a religious corporation, absolutely 
J reed from the contrf)! of law. 

The fundamental conditions of the Anglican system of 
Church Government consist, on tlie contrary, in the legal cha- 
racter of the Establishment. The proper spiritual func.tions of 
the clergy, such as the administration of the sacraments and 
the rites of the Church, arc matters into which no lay authority 
intrudes itself, except so far as to take care that they be duly 
pci'forincd by those to whom they are exclusively entrusted. 
But the laws of the Church are the laws of rarliainent. Tiie 
canons are not binding on the laity, and are only binding on 
the clergy as bj'^-laws regulating their spiritual functions. And 
the supremacy of the Crown is directly exercised over the 

Church of England in' two important functions- -the nomina- 
tion of bishops and the sujjremc administration of justice by 
the Court of Appeal. 

It is on these grounds that the presence of the bishops in the 
House of Lords, as spiritual l^eers of Parliament, is an essen- 
tial part of our ecclesiastical system. If Parliament can make 
laws for the Church, it would be a monstrous proposition that 
the Church itself should not be represented in the Legislature. 

be wholly withdrawn from all suiicriority, juri<dic.tion, and correc- 
tion of the Ordinary: whence, said Clement XIV. in the Bull of 
dissolution, ‘ they speedily rose against the" other religious orders, 

‘ again‘<t the secular clei'gy, the academies, uni versi ties, colleges, 

* public schools, and even against the Sovereigns who had admitted 
‘ them into tlieir dominions.' (^St, Priest, Chute des Jesuites, p. 310.) 
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The clergy are excluded from the House of Commons by their 
orders, and we think wisely so; but they are represented in 

the House of Lords, where, although they form but a nume- 
rical minority of the Upper House, they naturally and properly 
exercise an important influence over eoclesiastical legislation. 
If the bisliops ceased to sit in the House of Lords, the clergy 
would have a fair claim to admission to the House of Com- 
mons, on the plainest principles of equal justice ; and we do 
not think that anything would be gained by Parliament or by 

the Church by their adinission. The clerical members of Par- 
liament (if there were such) would be chosen by popular elec- 
tion, not by nomination. Religious disputes would be even 
more mixed up with political passions than they are at present; 
and the representatives of the Church would lose that dignified 
character, as the heads of the National Church, which they owe 
partly to their spiritual ofljcje as bishops, and partly to the fact 

that they are selected by the government of the nation, that is, 
by the Crown. 

As the bishops of the Anglic.an Church arc^ not only pre- 
lates, but public officers- arm c<l by the law with administrative 
powers and a coercive jurisdiction, they are, like all other jiublic 
officers in this country, responsible to Parliament for tlicir mi- 
nisterial actions, though not for their spintual fune.tions. An 
Ecclesiastical Commission, armed with parliamentary jiowcrs, 
regulates tlieir property mth their (»onsent ; and the schemes 
, of this Commission arc approved by Orders in Council. Here 
again we have an important iiistanec of the control exercised 

by the Stfito over a national Church. The other day an ap- 
plication was made to the Court of Queen’s Bench to compel 
the Bishop of London to institute proceedings against the 
author of an alleged heretical publication. The application 
was probably injudicious, for tlie powers of hishoj)s in such 
cases are discretionary. But it is not the less true that it 
rested with the Court of Queen’s Bench to determine that 

question. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that this guarantee for 
the right exercise of power which consists in the publicity of 
j)roceedings, is entirely wanting with reference to all iion- 
established churches. With the proceedings of Archbishop 
Manning, Cardinal Cullen, the President of the Wesleyan 
^Conference, or the authorities of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, the public and the nation have nothing whatever to do, 
unless they violate the laws. They are private persons, exer- 
cising no doubt a considerable amount of public power, but 
exercising it irresponsibly as far as the nation, and even those 
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over whom it is exercised, are concerned. If the Church of 
Kngland were not established, that would, of course, also be 
the status of the whole Anglican clergy. Their power over 
their own flocks might not be diminished, but it would certainly 
be uncontrolled. 

As the authority of the English bishops is based on the 
statutes of the realm, it follows of necessity that the appli- 
cation and interpretation of those statutes devolves upon the 
courts of law ; and even in the Ecclesiastical Courts the de- 
cision rests with laymen and lawyers, followed by an appeal to 
the Queen in Council. A most important guarantee of the 
liberties of the clergy and the rights of the laity, for it has 
been established by numerous decisions that Ihe law of the 
Church cannot be strained by ecclesiastical authority to meet 
any particular class of tht^lugical opinions, but that the articles 
of the Church herself are to be intjirpreted by the strict rules 
of legal construction, that offences are to be tried and proved 
the rules of legal evidence, and that whatever is not ex- 
pressly forbidden or condemned by the wTitten law is left to 
tl»e exercise of private judgment. At the same time, faithful 

1o the connexion ol* Church and State, the law has placed a 
certain niiiiiber of prelates in the (^urt of Appeal, so that 
both elements arc fairly represented in the discussion of these 
questions. 

The composition of the Court of Ap])eal has of late been 
warmly discussed, and the structure of the .fudicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council has, we know not why, been con- 
trasted unfavourably, by the High Church party, with that of 
the Court of Delegates. It results from a most elaborate re- 
turn <il‘ tlie ]irocccdiTigK of the Delegates from the lleformation 
to 1832, whicli lias lately been prepared under the direction of 
Mr, liothery, Her Majesty’s [Registrar, that in the whole re- 
cords of the Delegates only seven cases occur which involved 
points of doctrine. In the five earlier cases, between 1063 and 

1715, the Court consisted of three or four bishops, ^\iih the 
same number of common law judges, and several civilians. In 
the two latest cases, the Court was composed wholly of com- 
mon law judges and civilians, bishops and other ecclesiastics 

being altogether omitted. The selection of the Delegates aj)- 
pcars to have been entirely in the discretion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Since the establishment of the J udicial Committee, 
the prelates who are privy councillors are made members of 
the Court for the purposes of the Church Disciydine Act — 
no case under that Act can be heard -without them ; and in 
other ecclesiastical cases they have sat as I'rivy Councillors. 

VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXI. T 
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The change therefore has been rather in favour of the clergy 
than adverse to them. 

The fecent history of the Church of England in the Colonies 
exempli^es in various ways the results of a departure from 
these ;)rinclples and laws of the mother country. The Anglican 
Church is not, properly speaking, endowed in any of the Co- 
lonies, except in some of the older West Indian islands; and 
even there it is now proposed to withdraw the endowment. But 
in them and in those colonies in which the authority of the 

Cro^nis supreme, the Episcopal Church is established, that is 
to say, that the laws by which the Church is regulated are in 
force, and the office-bearers of the Church enjoy a legal status 
and authority over their clergy. In the colonies in which the 
authority of the Crown is limited by local constitutions, the 
Church of England is a voluntary or free association, the obe- 
dience of the clergy and their rights rest upon consent, and the 

nomination of bishops with coercive jurisdiction is now admitted 
to have been ultra vires, unless it be supported by some enacts 
ment of the local legislature. The consequence has been that 
various forms of Church government have sprung up, differing 
more or less from that of the Mother Church. In Canada and 
Australia synods have been formed to legislate for the Church 
on voluntary principles ; and at the Capo of Good Hope scan- 
dalous and notorious disputes have arisen from the attempt to 
assert an extra-legal ecclesiastical jurisdiction. These are the 
unfortunate consequences of a state of things in which a 
church exists independent of legal authority, and reduced to 
the conditions of a sect. 

We do not jiropose to enlarge on the various benefits of a 
National Church, many of which are sufficiently obvious. But 
there is one point which wc cannot leave unnoticed. The legal 
character of the Church of England supi)lies to it a principle of 
unity, which is compatible with a considerable latitude of 
theological opinion. Undoubtedly the Church docs comprise 
a large variety of opinion, from the high-flying ritualists of 
St. Albans’ to the Low-church views of Mr. Gorham or Mr. 
Goode, and the liberal opinions of Mr. Jowett and Dean 
Stanley. Far from regarding this as a proof of her weakness 
and inconsistency, we exult in it as a proof of her tolerance 
and her strength. All these persons unite in using the same 
forms of worship, they all appeal to the same Bible and Book 

of Cohimon Prayer^ and they are all amenable to the same 
jurisdiction. No church based on purely ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples could or would concede the same amount of freedom to 
its members. Take away the principle of legal authority by 
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the supremacy of the Crown, aii(f the Church of ^England, in 
the present state of religious opinion, would instantly break 

up into half-a-dozen sects. The Ritualists would invoke the 
Canons, the Councils, and the Fathers, and would indulge in a 
mock Catholicism. The Low Churchmen w^ould merge into 
the Calvhiistic sects. The Broad Churchmen would be carried 
away far from the standard of orthodoxy and tradition. And 
by the loss of their common standing ground, all of them would 
lose an immense element of strength against their common 

antagonists. In a word, the unity of the Chui‘ch of England 
is a legal unity, which is compatible with large theologio^ dif- 
ference and a vast amount of personal freedom of opinion. 

No doubt such a result as the disestablishment of the Church 
of England would be^ hrolt'd with extreme satisfaction by her 
enemies, and by none more than by the Churcli of Rome. The 
Church of liomc has alw’ays held that*' the human element in 

the constitution of the Protestant Churches, which is repre- 
sented by that legal authority to w^hich they owe their exist- 
ence, will sormcr or later prove their ruin, because it is by its na- 
ture transitory and perishable. JShe proudly contrasts her own 
spiritual pretensions and the ecclesiastfcal instit utions which have 
outlived so many of the political revolutions of the world, with 
the more mo<lrst and definite* claims of a Church reformed by 

Act of Parliament in the reign of Elizabeth and liable to be 
modified by Act of Parliament in the reign of Victoria. But 
if the foundations of the National Church w^ere weakened, not 
by the attacks of t he Nonconformists or by tlic zeal of Kome, but 
by the dissensions and irresolution of her own children — if the 
legal character the Church -were abandoned to make way 
fill* the conflicts uf religious ]>arties, the exigencies of sacerdotal 

power, or the endless warfare of hostile creeds — if the richest, 
the strongest, and the oldest of the Protestant Churches were 
in an hour of madness to throw aside the grand principle 
of her existence, beyond all doubt the liornish Church would 
hflil it as the greatest triumph which has been achieved since 
the Reformation. The sSns of Loyola would regard it as the 
visible fulfilment of the prophecies of three hundred years. 
And many minds shaken by these conflicts, yet anxious to 
repose under the shelter of authority, would relapse into the 
intellectual slavery which our forefathers fondly thought they 
had banished from this island. Depend upon it, the Church 

of England, with all* her defects and divisions, for she lays no 
claim to infallibility, is one of the great bulwarks of Protes- 
tantism in Pjurope ; and though under any circumstances she 
might continue to exercise her spiritual functions, deprived of 
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her legal character she would cease to be a Power in the 

world. 

Yet one more consideration. The Church of England is the 
basis €>f our parochial system. The minor divisio^A of ^the 
country are ecclesiastical and the administration of the lessor 
affairs of human life, the school, the dispensary, the poor-rate, 
the way-rate, the vestry, are parochial institutions. The 
rector, the churchwardens, and even the ])arish clerk and the 
sexton, are legal persons, with definite duties and pow^, on 
whom the administration of the rural districts mainly deVe^F!^ 
If their legal character were impaired, entirely new 
must be devised to j)erform their parochial functional, and 
revolution of extraordinary magnitude and complexity would 
he brought down to the door of every farmer and labourer in 
the land. It is the union of Church and State which gives 
them their status and authority, not less important for the 
civil administration of the parish than for its spiritual welfare. 

If these views of the nature of a Church Establishment 
are correct, wc may arrive without difficulty at a more cor- 
rect and complete notion of what is meant by a term recently 
imported into the English language. What is meant h}’’ 
JDisestahlis/imnit f A disestablished or Free Church is a 
church disconnected from^ the la\^s j[)f the land and over 
which the legislature has no })()wer. Its (nvn inlemal regu- 
lations or government are fixed either by voluntary con- 
tract or by the persuasion entertained by its mornbers of a 
divine authority inherent in its clergy or in its constitu- 
tion.* It owes no allegiance to the State, and exists for no 

* It may, however, he doubted whether any such voluntary con- 
tract ever existed or was framed, and probably the origin of all 
Churches founded on a tlieologicfd principh*, may bo traced to a 
belief in spiritual authority. On this point the following remarks 
by Mr. 1 tines in the Appendix to his ‘I^cgal Theory of Non - 

‘ established Churches ’ (p. 273) are exceedingly important : — 

‘ The (iDctrinc th;it dliurehes are founded ou ^iitraet presents many titlvanta<?es 
nnd facilities for the adininistratiou of the law, but it Ijas at the sainn tiino some 
disiulvaiit.'i^cs. Of these the first in <mter, thougli perhaps tif^t tho most im- 
portant, is that it is vot true. Churches do not spring out of contract any more 
than families or nations do. There, aro innumerable religious associations in this 
and every country . but they do not claim to be Chimdies. Tiny claim to bn 
foimdod on contract ; and bc(nii.se they do so, they aro not Churches according to 
the univerhal use of lan^ruago. Churches claim to be founded on the rebition of 
the individuals composing them to God; and they are founded on the belief of that 
rehitioii. the submission of each member to their so-called jurisdiction is 
rather his 'submission to God’s jurisdiction aRsuimd to he exercised in matters 
^'ertesiastionl through cliurch rulers as in matters temporal through civil rulers. 
»So Clmrihes arc founded not on divine authority, hut ou thoir own porsuasiou of 
divine authority. Cliiircli authority historically rests, and porinanontly rests, if 
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"CTicral or national piirjiose, inasmuch as its authority and its 
influence arc confined to its own voluntary members. To 
maintain this authority, however, the clergy or governing body 
must lay claim to some form of divine authoi’ity, which they 
inculcate as matter of faith, and enforce by an appeal to the 
gu[)posed will of God. Courts of law having no jurisdiction 
over indejicndeTit religious associations for any other purpose 
than the protection of their property (in common with that of 
all other corporations), the judicial proceedings of such a 

Church against its own ministers or lay-members are wholly 
emaricii)atod from legal rules ; they are generally conducted 
hy the clergy themselves, and they a])ply a law' wJiich is the 
r(;sult of their own theological or ecclesiastical convictions. Such 
are, in fact, the i)roceedingr* of the kii*k-sessions, presbyteries, 
and other C^hurch assemblies of tJic F ree Church of Scotland at 
the prcs<‘Jit day. The Cardrosa c«sc exemplifies these state- 
ments in a striking manner. Mr. McMillan, the Free Cliurch 
minister of that pansli, had been deposed by the Church 
( 'ourts for (irunkenneas. lie a]>plied to the civil court for 
redress. U ])on which he was instantly tjccted from the Free 
Cliurch summarily and without any process or admonition. 
Jt was urged for the defenders, that as a (Church of Christ they 
were entitled in all matters of discijdiiie to exorcise an inde- 
pojident jtgfisdiction, apart from the control of the civil 
courts ; that the g<nTrnment of the Church thus appointed 
by the Lord .leans, in the hand of Cliurch officers, is dis- 
tinct from tlie civil magistrate or suj)reme power in the 
State, and flows directly from the Head of the Church to 
the olflce-bcarers tliereof, to the exclusion of the civil magis- 
trate. That is prceisely the same blasphemous and arrogant 
doctrine w^e quoted a few pages back from Bishop Gray. 
It is a direct claim to divine ins|)irati(m. To this the Court 
of Session rci)licd by the moiitli of Lord Deas : ^ If any thing 
‘ be clear in the case, it is that the defenders are invested 

‘ wdth no jurisdiction whatever, ecclesiastical or civil. All 


not upon cliviiK' rij'lit, ;il. lo;wt upon a porsuasjon of divine right, i.e. upon con- 
scwntwun ohUffaiion, a Jiifi*renL v{i.t,<'gory from c-outr.ovt.’ 

This definition is fair, and this distinction ingenious, tt brings 
before us in another light the argument based on the question, what 
is the evidence of divine right, assumed by Church rulers ? That 
was the great question of the Reformation ; and the answer was 
there is no such divine right, and no evidence of God’s jurisdiction 
in Church matters except through human laws. Therefore we 
say, that the E^tablished Church of England is founded, and rightly 
founded, on the Jaw of the land. 
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‘ jurisdiction flows from tlie supreme power of the Stale. The 

* sanction of the same authority which enacted the laws is 

‘ necessary to the erection of courts and the appointment of 

* judges and magistrates to administer the laws. The Esta- 

* blished Church of Scotland had and has this sanction. But 
‘ there is no such statute law applicable to the association 
‘ called the Free Church. When the defenders separated from 
^ the Establishment, they left all jurisdiction behind them. No 
‘ voluntary association can, by any agreement among its mcm- 
^ bers, assume a jurisdiction which fioAvs only from the legisla- 
^ live power and the royal prerogative.’ A disestablished 
Church is therefore a (^luircli without laws and without juris- 
diction in the proper sense of those terms. 

It by no moans follows that a disestablished Church should 
lose its endowments, or be without endowments. On the con- 
trary, in the absenc<‘. cf jg:iy recognised public provision for 

the clergy and the ministrations of religion, strenuous efforts 
would be made to attract as much property as possible to the 
Church, under the form of trusts for ecclesiastical purposes ; 
and as we have seen by the case of the tlesuits in Franep, the 
Free Church of Scotland, and the large sums at the disposal 
of the Homan Catholics in Ireland, it is quite possible that 
these funds, extracted from the zeal or the credulity of the 

faithful, would exceed in amount the poi’tion of ^he national 
wealth set apart for tlic maintenance of a National Clergy. 
But these trusts would be essentially of a private nature. 
They would be jirotccted by the Court of Chancery, which 
would merely require that they should be permanently devoted 
to the j)eculiar jnirposcs to which they were respectively 
assigned. TJiese Inists Avould have no public character. The 

legislature and the civil administrative jwwer would have no 
control over them ; and the right (J using and administering 
them would depend on the acceptance of a particular creed or 
on particular religious |)ractices. Tliey would, therefore, of 
course be altogether disconnected from the administration of 
the parish, the relief of the poor, and the education of the 
young, except within the circle of a particular form of be- 
lief. The lloman Catholic endowments now existing in this 
csountry arc doubtless very large, as we may infer from the 
erection of numerous cathedrals, churches, monasteries, and 
schools. But they exist exclusively for the benefit of Koinan 

Catholics, and they are under the direction of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The same might probably be said of the 
Wesleyan and Baptist foundations, except that in those asso- 
ciations, as in the Churches of Scotland, the laity have some 
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49hare of power. But the nation. Parliament, the Crown, the 
State, have none whatever. In a Church thus disestablished, 
theological teuets would lake the place of statute-law; the 
clergy or ministers of rell^on would exercise a preponderating 
authority ; the conscientious intolerance of theologians for 
opinions at all at variance with their own notions of divine 
truth, would fence these bodies round ; the only escape from 
these restrictions would be the offset of some new sect ; and 
the severance of religious belief and observances from the 
authority of the law' and the wdll of the nation is complete. 

We shall bo told perhaps that all this exists in America, 
where the voluntary or disestablished system jirevails in all its 
perfectioJi. We do not profess t-o criticise the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the United States, which may be well suited to 
that peojjle. But Lord Ivobert Montagu has demonstrated 
from American evidence of unimjijiachablc authority, in his 
book entitled the ‘ Four Exj)criinents,’ that the supply of 
churches and ministers under the voluntary system is, to say 
the least of it, very inadequate to the w^ants of the population. 
The Itcport of the American Tract Society for 1800 declares 
that not above one-half of the j)opuhition ever attend the 
churches, and not above one-fourth regularly even in New 
England, and lliat ^ at least one-third of our entire population, 

^ from eight, to ten millions of souls, arc unreachecl by the 
^ ordinary irieans of gratje.' And again : ‘ Thus wherever w^e 
^ look, whichever Avay wc turn, we are met by the outstand- 

• ing and overshadowing fact that multitudes of our people, 

^ perhajKs the bulk of our w'hole population, are not brought 
‘ directly under the influence of the sanctuary and public 

* worship.” Dr. Alonso Potter, Bishop of Pennsylvania, writes 
in one of his eliarges : ^ It is a melancholy fact that some of 
^ the most useful clergymen, who h^ve left us during the past 
^ year, have been constrained to do so by the entire inadequacy 
‘ of their means of subsistence. J have much fear that we 

‘ are destined to suffer still severer losses from the same 
^ cause.’ 

We are not at all surprised at these results of the voluntary 
system in America. Tlie voluntary system certainly does not 
maintain the common-schools which are so creditable to the 
United States, for they are everywhere supported by large 
municipal grants. And w^e do not see why it should adequately 
maintain the churches. But when wc are told that there is a 
manifest decline in the high moral tone of the American people 
— that the marriage-tie is set at nought by thousands — that 
millions have had their heads turned by the frantic dreams of 
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spiritualism, in the absence of a more rational faith in a world 
unseen — wc must say tliat the example of America is a warning 

more than a model, and that it does not satisfy us that a great 
people can with impunity make over the interests of national 
religion to contending sects, withdraw' the moderating control 
of law from the Church, and abandon the clergy to the haj)- 
hazard provision they may succeed in extracting from their 
coiigregarions. Lord Kobert Montagu winds nj> his able and 
authentic sketch of the American voluntary system ■with a 

powerful expression — ‘ It is a sand-hill of sects ; and each sect 
‘ is a crumbling congeries of disconnected atoms.’ 

In making these observations, it is not our intention to apply 
tbcm in a particular manner to the state of Ireland, or to dis- 
cuss in this place tiie proposal recently made for the introduc- 
tion of the voluntary system into Ireland by putting an end 
tc) tlie connexion of the J^jpisco])aliiin l*rotestant (^hurch of 

that country with the State. Much more is at stake in this 
controversy than the present state of Ireland ; and no cases, 
however exceptional, can make ns depart from the general 
principles which ■sve l)clieve to be those of true (‘ivil and reli- 
gious freedom, guarded by law. One of the (‘hief misfortunes 
of Ireland is, that as regards the religious faith of the great 
bulk of the people, she is under the voluntary system already. 

There docs not exist at this time in any part of the world so 
complete an example of a country and a ])()pulation abandoned 
to the free and un<’.outn)llcd action of Ijltramontaiic priestly 
government. She has indeed ancuJier Church established by its 

connexion with the State and endowed with temporalities ; but 
it is only by a fiction that this Church can be termed the 
[National Church of Ireland (indeed it. is not so termed, Init the 
‘Church of the United Kingdom of England and Ireland’), 
and this fiction becomes ipi insult when the (Inireh of a small 
minority is ojiposed by law to the traditions and the faith of a 
people. Indeed w'c may go further and say, though we say it 

with regret, that there can be no such thing as a jNIational and 
Established Church in a country where five-sixths of tlie popu- 
lation are devoted in their allegiance to the foreign authority 
of Kome, wdicrc the clergy arc imbued Avith the strongest 
Ultramontane principles, Avhere the law has no control or jnris- 
diction at all over tlie exercise of spiritual power, and wdicrc 
that spiritual power is in fact strong enough to set tlic law at 

defiance. That is, according to our views, a deplorable state 
of things, but it is the state of Ireland, and it is not in our 
power to alter it. There v/aS a time when it might have been 
possible to modeiute the action of these rival forces, and to do 
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what has been done with success by many other Protestant 
States^ by entering intf) negotiations with Koine and making a 
State provision for the churches and clergy of the Irish people. 
Tluit course was pointed out with great i|^se and ability by 
the Duke of AVcllington himself in a Minute which we have 
quoted in anotlier part of tliis Number ; and it is an everlasting 
source of regret that the opportunity of coming to a fair legal 
aiTangcment witli the Irish Koman Catholic clergy was lost. 
Wc are reluctantly compelled to admit that it is not likely to 
return. The Kornaii Catholic clergy themselves reject it, 
because they know that it would certainly reduce their power, 
and probably reduce their present emoluments. Ireland has 
been practically abandoned to the voluntary princijde with 

all its consequences, except that instead of breaking out into 
sects, it has only cons(jlitlated the dominion of Home. The 
existence of the Kstablished Episcopalian Church, introduced 
by the English settlers of the Pale, and of the Presbyterian 
Church introduced by the Scottish settlers in the north, does 
not essentially alter the conditions of the question. There 
<^*an be no sncli thing as a national C'hurch which does not 

•comjjrelieiid the bulk or majority of the nation, because if the 
Church established by law were that of the majority, it woidd 
assiinie the faith of the inajority. 

The question of the endowments of the Church of Ireland 
is the least important part of the matter. As English Pro- 
testants we care but little about it. The whole amount of Irish 
temporalities would scarcely do more than j)ay (as somebody 

said) the annual vote for the stationery of the House of Com- 
mons; and if the Protestant Episcopalians were reduced, as 
they ought to be, to share these temporalities Avitli their fellow- 
countrymen of other persuasions, the residue might not be very 
niu(;h more than the present vote to^Maynootli or the Regium 
Donum. As a jiecuniary question (the vested interests of 
living incumbents being protected), the dispute hardly deserves 

the importance attached to it. Put the legal elfect of the 
change contemplated is quite another thing. 

We have always asserted that the Irish Church cannot be 
maintained as a doniiiiaut institution, but wc see no grounds 
for depriving it of that legal character which distinguishes it 
from Free Churches, and is of the very essence of its constitu- 
tion. The Queen’s supremacy, the authority of the great 
statutes of the Kefonnation, the nomination of bishops by the 
Crown, and the jurisdiction of the courts in matters ecclesias- 
tical, is as much a part of the Episcopalian Church in Ireland 
as the authority of the Pope is a part of Catholicism. The 
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more this delicate and difficult subject is examined, the more 
it will be found that there are essential elements of Church 

government involved in it to which the State is a party ; and 
that with the utm#t disposition to recognise the independent 
rights of every religious body, within its own limits, we have 
no right to sacrifice the constitution of one Church to the 
exigencies of another. To cut a Church adrift which has 
been created by the State, and to abandon to voluntaryism a 
Church which repudiates voluntaryism and rests exjircssly on 
law, as opposed to the tlieory of a direct divine commission, 
is not to solve the problem. The members of the Episcopalian 
Church of Ireland liave no right to be styled the National 
Church of Ireland, but they are members of the United 
Church of these kingdoms ; they have no claim to retain ex- 
clusive possession of the ecclesiastical property in Ireland, but 
<mly to a proportionate sh^rc of it ; but we think they may 

fairly urge that the legal constitution and form of Church 
government which prevails among themselves should not be 
annihilated — and annihilated not beesause they arc anxious to 
get rid of it, not because it is repugnant to our own principles, 
but as a satisfaction to the hostility of their irreconcilable 
enemies. In the British colonics the difficulties attending such 
a change in the form of our system of Church governmoit 

have not been satisfactorily overcome. The authority of our 
bishops is based upon the law. The colonial bishops are still 
named by the Crown, but the law fails to give them juris- 
diction. What then becomes of Protestant Episcopalian 
government? It has been said that the Episcopalian body 
will give itself a new Constitution. By what authority and 
what are to be its powers ? Without the intervention of Par- 
liament no jurisdiction can be constituted. Mr. Gladstone 
brought in a Bill in 1852 ^ confer that power oiisthe Colonial 
Churches, but failed to carry it. But if Parliament is made 
to intervene, then Parliament only constitutes another form of 

legal establishment, in place of that now in existence. Is it 
possible to assimilate the government of the Episcopalian 
Church of Ireland, with its 700,000 members, in a country 
torn by religious dissensions, to a Free Church in a colony, 
with no real authority or jurisdiction whatever? These are 
.questions which must be taken into consideration and answered, 
before a complete measure for the reform of the Irish Church 
can be sanctioned in all its details by the Legislature. 

Yet one more remark. Identity of treatment applied to 
t^ngs essentially dissimilar is not equality ; it may be injus- 
tice. A man may be anxious to preserve a rare bird and a 
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curious fish ; but if he puts them both under water, tlic bird is 
drowned ; if he keeps them both in air, the fish perishes. To 
place the Roman (■atholic Church on the footing of absolute 
independence of the State, by erasing from^thc Statute-book 
every law, whether })crmis8ive or restrictive, which relates 
to it, is to concede everything that Church desires, and to 
fulfiJ the loftiest ideal of her existence, because her laws and 
constiliition centre exclusively in Rome, and every" civil or 
national law is a restraint upon her power. To ap])ly precisely 

the same treatment to a Church whose constitution and exist- 
ence are based upon the British Statute-book, is to deprive that 
Church of the essential elements of her being, and to ti’ans- 
form her into a dift’erent form of religious association which 
can only be described a® lawless or exlex. The rule of reli- 
gious equality, indiscrinduately applied, would simply be to 
leave to each Church that form of g<»vorninent which is ai>pro- 

priatc to itself, and those laws ou which its welfare depends. 
Thai is wlial we understand by complete toleration. That 
loleration is extended to every form of religion in the British 
J empire, Iroin the Brahmins of Benares and the •Fews of 
llouiidsditch to tlie Oratorians of Brompton and the Free 
Church of Scotland; and we see no reason that the Irish 
Ei)iscopaliaTis should be dtqirivetl of what they regard as their 

ecclesiastical rights, though they arc based on, and j)rotected 
by, the sujiremacy of the Crown. But in making this remark 
we mean, of course, to apply it solely to the actually existing 
E])iscopalian congregations, without reference to any other 
portion of the peoj)le of Ireland. 

We do not disguise from ourselves that, in spite of tlie 
powerful arguments which might in our judgment to prevail in 

favour of Churches established and controlled by law, the cur- 
rent of public opinion has set strongly in the opposite direc- 
tion, not only in this but in manv foreign countries. It was in 
the hour of the regeneration of Italy that M. de C'avour first 

raised the cry, new in that priest-ridden country, of a ‘ Free 
^ Church in a Free State’ — not apparently perceiving the con- 
tradiction it involves ; for precisely in proportion as the Church 
is freed from the control of the State, the State and the body 
of the people fall under the control of a Church, without the 
law. In France, M. de Montalcmbert exclaims, ‘ Only give 

* us tlie trust laws of England, and we would gladly shake olf 

* our pittance of national endowments, which will probably, at 

* the next revolution, be wrested from us.’ Similar manifesta- 
tions of opinion might be traced in Germany, in Switzerland, 
and elsewhere. In Austria alone a reaction has taken place in 
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the opposite direction. There a C'onc.ordat had been entered 
into with the Pope which freed the Church from civil legisla- 
tion and made it virtually independent and supreme in the 
Imperial doiuiniofts. The first act of the liiii)crial Kcichsrath 
was to demand tlie abrogation of that compact, and the restora- 
tion of the authority of the State over the clergy. 

There is something misleading in the term ‘ free/ which has 
been assumed by tlie indc])eiideut Churches, as if it necessarily 
implied an extension of human liberty. Bui no man in any 
other relation of life claims to be " free ’ from the law : he only 
requires that the law itself should he so iraincd as not to inter- 
fere with his personal liberty and not to deal with him unjustly. 
TJie rofison that a more extended claim is raised on bedialf 
of religious bodies which are independent, and against religious 
communities which are established by law, is that all religious 
sec;ts liave prcteiisi(U)s ttt, a law of thoir own, and that many 

religious sects hold this peculiar law of their own to be not of 
human, but of divine, origin. It is the interest of the clci-gy 
or offiee-bearors of all sects to OTieoiirage this belief. It gives 
them a sacred and sacerdotal character ; and as they arc them- 
selves the interpreters of their own mysterious powers, there is 
no limit to the exercise of these powders hut the inexhaustible 
credulity of mankind. They therefore decry as something com- 

vile, and mutable, the ordinances ol* a Church whicli rests 
on the basis of national legislation. But thcjy regard with 
jealousy tlie political advantages enjoyed by an Kstablished 
Church, in exchange for a portion of its sjnritual freedom. 
For, not fo speak of Church endowments only, the same con- 
stitutional aiTuugeincnls wdiich give to the State a large iu- 
fliicno * in tin* atlairs of the Chnreli, give also lo th(* C^hiircli a 

certain influence in many aftliirs of the State. This, thei’cforc, 
is regarded by the non-cstahlishcd f ■hurches as a violation of 
the principle of religious equality ; and as they have thought 
fit to ■withdraw theinsclves from the obligations and advan- 
tages of a connexion with the State, they argue that no rival 
Church ought to be suffered to remain in possession of them. 
Ill a country like this, where probably nearly half the popu- 
lation are Koman (hitholics or Protestant Dissenters, and at a 
time when a great disruption on Free Church principles has 
recently severed the Kirk of Scotland in halves, and when the 
voluntary ja'inciple is proposed for adoption in Ireland — when, 

■too, the members of all these churches and sects are armed with 
the same amount of political power in the House of Commons, 
it is by no means impossible that passions and opinions adverse 
to the maintenance of a Church established by law may maJee 
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themselves more and more strongly felt, and may before tlie 
end of the present century prevail. We deprecate such a 
catastrophe, not only because it could not be brought about 
without a formidable convulsion in this realm, and because it 
would probably be accompanied with acts unjust to individuals 

and adverse to the rights of property, but far more because 
the overthrow of the Established Church would be the destruc- 
tion of an institution infinitely more potent for good than for 
evil ; and because, though wc doubt not that tlie Church 
herself would survive, and would probably be supported with 
increased zeal by those who are attached to her, she would 
then of right assume a more purely sacerdotal character, she 
would cease to be the Church of the Nation, she would throw 
off the restraint of law, she wuuld cling with increased fervour 
to theological dogmatism, she would emjdoy her only weapon, 
that of excommunication, against fpbedom of opinion, and if 
further divisions ensued, she would be less able to resist the 
attacks of scepticism and the proselytising authority of the 
Church of Rome. 

The practical question, therefore, for us, who are the sincere 
friends of a Church without intolerance and without super- 
natural i>retensioiis, is, Jiow this danger, if danger it be, is to 
1)0 mot? Wc answer without hesitation, by a ]>olioy tending 

to enlarge the boundaries of the National t church, as far as is 
consistent with the inaintenancc of the essential truths of 
Christianity ; by oiidoavouring to make her more and more 
the Church of the ])eoplc; by surrendering those trifling 
grounds of diflcrence, which, however incoji.^iderable in them- 
selves, and in no degree essential to our own faith, arc stum- 
bling blocks to the faith of others, when tliey are iinoondi- 

tionally enforced; by rendering the Church more comprehensive, 
more tohirant, and therefore more national. The wisdom of 
the founders oi‘ tlie Cliurcli of England is nowhere more con- 
spicuous tliaii in this, that, in framing Jicr articles and adapting 
her rubrics atul formularies, they did not seek to establish a 
strict and narrow system of theological belief. They left 
many obscure jjoinls of tlieology iiiidefinod, and many of the 

questions, which have agitated schools and divided sects, un- 
determined. Not certainly that they were ignorant of these 
tilings, or indifferent to them, but that tliey did not consider 
a strict definition of all disputed dogmas to be an essential 
condition of membership in the national Church. Are men to 
surrender all the benefits which attend a legal provision for 
the raaintenance of religion, because they differ in their views 

of the efficacy of ])revcuient Grracc or on the Procession of the 
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Spirit ? Is it not possible for men to oombine in defence of 
the best interests of Christianity, though one may preach in a 
Cassock and another in a surplice ? Is it not the fact, in all 
human associations, for things temporal and for things spiritual, 
that provided men agree in the main object for which they 
combine, they must be content to differ in many particulars ? 
The main object of the Church of England is to teach the 
nation the religious truths contained in the Bible and to incul- 
cate its precepts. Provided that can be done, with the assent 
of the largest possible number of Englishmen, we are content 
to leave open to the alternative of this or that modification of 
private belief or private practice here and there a few words 
in a formulary, here and there a rubric. If the Church 
perishes at all as an Establishment, it will perish because an 
excessive importance is attached to the outward matters of the 
law, and too little to fundamental principle and saving 
imj)ort. 

We have endeavoured in several articles previously pub- 
lished in this Journal on Church Extension, cm the Revision 

of ,tbe Prayer Book, and on the Amendment of the Rubrics, 
to show from what minute changes large and beneficial results 
might be anticipated. It would be a fatal thing for the Church 
of England, if, when such reforms are needed, and such 
reforms might enable her to rally a large number of pious 
and excellent Christians to her services, there were not the 
power to*effe<'t them or the, will to altempt them. But the 
power undoubtedly exists .in the Legislature of the realm; 
and although the matter is of a nature to be sheltered from 
the blasts of party waidarc and political debate, there can be 
no doubt that the Ritualist Commission, or a similar body, 
might be empowered by the Crown to present to Parliament 
a scheme, which would only he opposed (if opposed at all) by 
the direct enemies of the Church, or by what is worse, her 

fanatical adherents. Recent experience strengthens our hopes 
that these views are not either fanciful or imj)racticable. The 
te^m^^ of clerical subscription to tJie Prayer Book, one of the 
funchuneiital clauses of the Act of Uniformity, have recently 
been altered by Parliament, in a liberal sense, on the unanimous 
recommendation of such a Commission. That is another in- 
stanc;c of tlie wise and moderating influence of the State over 
the Church, with a view to her own welfare and to the wel- 
fare of the nation. The same work may be continued, and 
we have ourselves pointed out in no unfriendly spirit some of 
the tuodifi cations of Church law to which it may be most use- 
fully applied. So far are we from despairing of the stability 
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of the Church of England, that we are convinced that if this 
policy be steadily and cautiously pursued, she will acquire a 
greater power and a more beneficial influence than fte has 
ever yet enjoyed in this country ; and it will be more and more 
acknowledged that her connexion with the State is precisely 
the condition which most effectually serves to adapt herself to 
the wants of the nation, and enables her to discharge her 
spiritual mission in the world. 


Erratum in Vol. CXXVH. p. 335, line 8. 

A typographical error occurs in the article on the ‘ Philosophy of 
‘ iJL. Auguste Comte,’ in the hist Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
■W'hicli wo desire to correct, as it renders a passage quoted from Mr. 
Lewes’s work inaccurate and unintelligible. The sentence should 
stand tlius : — 

* Whoever will take the trouble to understand its meaning, or 
follow Comte’s exemplification of it throughout history, will see 
how the superficial objections to it all disappear,’ &c. 

Rut the words * hoio the, though correctly transcribed in the 
matiuscrij)! of the article, were printed * Mr. Mill's superficial ob- 
jections,’ &c. — a meaning entirely opposed to that of Mr. Lowes in 

the passage quoted. 


No, CCEXIL will be published in October. 
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taxed for great purjioses, and that they constitute in fact the 

price which property pays for its maintenance. Were it to 
entrench itself behind inflexible rules of proportionate assess- 
ment ill times of emergency, its very princi])le would break 
down, as that of feudality has broken down before. 

We have said that this closet-formed style of jud^ent, of 
which we complain, is especially cousincuous in what may be 
termed the dramatic portion of our author^ labours; his descrip- 
tions of the men who were chiefly distinguished as promoters of 
the Ke volution or leaders in it These are destitute of any- 
tliiiig like discriminative power. He docs not attempt to 
delineate these personages : he simply rails at them. Mirabcau 
and Dumouricz alone, among the early heroes of the time> seem 
to receive anything like considerate notice from him, and tliat 
only after the one had sold himself to^jtho Court, the other gone 
over to the enemy; among the later, only Carnot, to whose 
great powers of organisation, as well as his honesty and self- 
denial, he docs fair justice (iii. jx 17). The rest are merely 
tieated with \cry impartial abuse, or eoiitcinph 

Take, for instance, the commonplace, featureless portrait 

uhieli is gl\cii of Danton. 

* Ih Wris no< an iusiginnoniit man, but coaise and vulgar, endowed 
with \auous gifts, which were however only to be set to work by 
his unbridled sensuality. As Jong as his thirst for enjoyment was 
uiislakod, he w*!'^ indefatigable, lull of actnity and cneigy; ready 
to undcitikethe most and di**agieeabJo ta^ks, to undergo 

any exertion, and to commit any crime. But when his appetites 
were salisfied, he was in a state of complete collapse. At such 
Mmcs, an imiiiovahle sluggUlmess and apathetic good humour took 
r>o< ession of him; ho was comfoi table, and did uol oIioom* to be 

arlied. He peifoimed all that animal eneigy and pasbion could 
but there was no vein of a higher intellectual life eitlicr in his 
•iK'ter or edueatiou. He posses'^ed neither nioiiil nor physical 
iragi* ; for iiotliiiig but the coii'.riou'^ness of a good cause can 

.Hbpiie the foimer, and the latter he liadlost in sensual indulgences!’ 
Vol. i. p. 472.) 

Ho wanted above all things, we arc told, money, wine, and 
women ; ' and liad not the least sense of icsthctic refinement in 
^ his pleasures ! ’ His venality is of course assumed as matter 
of notoriety, searecly needing ]>roof. If he relaxed his political 
■» ‘^ivity after 1792, it was because *hc had in reality no other 

^ isli than to enjoy the booty he had already secured, and to 
v^erive all possible advantage from the movement for the 
' luturc.’ If he was reluctant to bring Louis XVI. to trial, it 
was ^jeeauso ‘ he had received money enough from the King to 

* allay his animosity against him.’ Did it never occur to our 
VOL. cxxviir. NO. ccLxir. x 
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Professor to ask himself, how it came about tliat such a gross 
animal as he depicts, deficient even in the common quality of 
courage, could have exercised almost the sway of an impro- 
vised dictator in the last tumultuous hour of the monarchy of 
France ; could have stood in the van ol* that determined body 
of men who broke down the opposition of Constitutionalism 
in 1791 and of Girondism in 1792; could have, by his own 
mere energy and eloquence, rendered the struggle for life and 
death between himself and all the force of the Mountain 


uncertain for a few days, within the very walls of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and have compelled his enemies, all de- 
feated and friendless as he seemed, to silence him by brutal 
force, lest Paris should shake ofiF its stupefaction and rise to 
rescue him ? 

We are no apologists of Danton ; the blood of September 
clings to him inefFaceabry, and defies all the eftbrts of his 
modern defenders, as it did that of his contemporary partisans, 
to wash it out. Rut with all liis sins, his life afibrds a curious 
instance, when fairly examined, of the manner in which calum- 
nies obtain the force of demonstrated truths by mere dint of 
repetition. No two propositions are more universally received 
than that Danton took bribes, and that he was profligate in 
private life: Royalist liistorians, Girondist historians, Robespier- 
rist histonans, all complacently repeat the same set of charges 
against him : and yet these, like so many other ^ notorious h 
imputations, melt into all but iinpal])!ible air on the slightest 
effort at real investigation. Danton may have been all that’il 
s«aid of him in these respects ; it is impowssiblc to prove the neg^; 
tive ; but there is not the slightest aj)proach to proof of-f^? 
affirmative. The Comtian philosopher Dr. liobinet has 
done some service history, by the very simple and unrheti^l^, 
narrative of his ‘ Memoire sur la Vie Privee d(! Dantun,4S 
which the i>rivate life of the great demagogue, during his 

and agitated career of greatness, is brought before the rei 
with the help of plain documentary evidence. He exhibil 
Danton, before the Revolution, as a man of very industriou^' 
habits, moderate means and moderate tastes, spending tlie littfe* 
money of which he could dispose in the gratification of two' 
proj)en8ities-— the ordinary })assion of the middle-class French- 
man for buying up parcels of land, and his own special fancy 

for a good library. As to his conduct during the Revolutioi^, 
the demonstration is chiefly negative. Popular writers speak df 

He dated it in his Preface ‘Paris, le 28 C^sar, 77® annee de I4 
‘ Revolution, 19 Mai, 1865,’ Comtists are, no doubt, familiar wit] 
this mode of dating, which is inscrutable to us. 
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Danton’s ^ orgies ’ — and no single instance is credibly described 
in the pagep of the gossiping journalists and anecdotists of 
the day, of an ^ orgy ’ (whatever the exact meaning of that 
favourite French term may be) in which he ever took part. 
‘J^’liey declaim against Danton and his ^ mistresses ; ’ and no 

‘ mistress ’ of Danton has ever been named, so far as we are 
aware, even in tlie loosest slander of the time. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence, that we are aware of, either for or against 
his morals, except this : that his uxoriousness was excessive ; 
insomuch that, although he had his first adored wife disinterred 
after her decease (which occurred during his absence) in order to 
have a cast taken from her face, yet in a very few months after- 

Avards he married a second, equally adored ; a i^rctty, fortune- 
less girl of his native iown. As to his venality, there exists, 
no doubt, one distinct contemporary assertion of it — that of 
Mirabcau, who declares (in his corre*spondencc with Lamarck, 
March 10, 1791), that ^ Danton received yesterday (from the 
‘ Court) 30,000 livres-’ And Mirabeau may well have known 
the fact ; but on the other hand, Mirabeau, w'ho had taken 
himself the money of the Court, was reckless enough in his 
denunciation of others : and his correspondent Lamarck, Avho 
w^as much more familiar with the subji^ct than he w^as, in no 
way confirms his assertion. Other evidence there is absolutely 
none : each accuser, as M. Robinet shoAvs, merely repeats the 
story of the other, with such variations as take away credit 
from all. But the favourite charge against him, told by 
pafayette and by Robespierre, repeated Avithout any hesitation 
|Sjy Von Sybel, (i. 519) is, that he aa^is bribed by a ^ comi)ensa- 
’ of 1 00,000 francs, given him for his place of ^ Avocat 
ipSiiix conscils dll Roi ’ when ahtdished, that place being in 

l-^uth worth only 10,000. All mere fabrication. M. Robinet 
Ifhows that Danton paid 78,000 francs for his * charge;’ tliat it 
&Vas Avorth 20,000 francs a year to him (disposing incidentally of 
^'iiouis Blanc’s pictui’esquc description of him as an idle, loafing 
l^^vocat sans causes’), and that he got either 80,000 or 100,000 
compensation for it. Those familiar with the rate at which 
Chancery and Ecclesiastical court officers have been ‘ compen- 
sated ’ in our own country, will think Danton an extremely ill- 
used professional man. As for his extravagance, M. Robinet, 
by the help of the papers of the family, is able to show 
&;irccisely how the compensation money was disposed of— 

; namely, in the purchase of small lots of land in the neighbour- 
[^ood of his birthplace, Arcis-sur-Aube. Of subsequent pecu- 
‘ lation — during the time of his greatness — there is no more 

proof than of original bribery. Our author himself can on}y 
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Bay on llie subject, ‘We shall not inquire how much Belgian 
‘ money he and his colleagues,’ (the commissioners of the Con- 
vention) ‘ put in their pockets, since there is no proof of theft, 
‘ and yet no reason for believing in the disinterestedness of 

* Dan ton.’ * In truth, had there been any such proof what- 
ever, the researches of his enemies, in the long debates of his 
trial, would assuredly have brought it forth. But none such 
was advanced. Banton was cynical and coarse in his language; 
he despised the atfected civic puritanism of Eobespierre and 
his like, and made no similar profession of exquisite "sdrtue on 
his own part ; but proof against him, as we have said, there is 
absolutely none ; and, for all the evil wliich stains his memory, 
we must protest against the measure thus taken of a ^ Titan of 
‘ democracy * by a Bonn ]>rofessor. 

The few lines devoted to the personal character of Eobes- 
pierre, and his share in the Revolution, seem to us not less 
wanting in discrimination. He appears merely as the common- 
place monster of a thousand trivial descriptions. The account 
of the j)art taken by him in the foreign affairs of the Republic 
— the special subject of M. von Sybel’s work — is singularly 
disfigured. 

‘ Though no friend of that aggressive policy which delights in 
the din of war, he was the more easily reconciled* (January, 1793) 

* to the extension of the fold of operations, because England was 
tlie new enemy. For of all the nations of the earth, the English 
were the objects of his greatest aversion : partly, perhaps, because 
they were regarded with favour by the Gironde, but principally 
because they were so self-dependent, and enjoyed so large a measure 
of personal freedom.* 

We have not the least notion where M, von Sybcl fou^^, 
his authority for this statement, except that part of it whi^'^l^ 
asserts, very truly, that Robespierre opposed a war policy on thV^, 
part uf revolutionary France as long as he could. But when l 

it could be averted no longer, he ^dressed h^self, honestly, 
to all appearance, to the unpopular task of repressing the 
tendency to make tlie war one of propaganda. His principle 
was, that the conquered communities should be treated with 
the greatest moderation as regarded their internal politics, and 
allowed freedom of deliberation on the choice of their consti- 
tution, while all respect should be paid to their religious pre- 
judices. This doctrine he took special care to repeat wh^^, ; 
the Convention was just about to brave two new enemies^t 
in the held, England and Holland, in addition to tlie over- 


» Vol.ii.p.298. 
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power already arrayed against it. It is true that he, 
lilte other orators, often gave in to tlie exaggerated rhetorical 
fashions of the day, and that some months after, in January 
1794, he took occasion to declare in a theatrical manner, ' En 
‘ ina qualitd dc represcntant du peuplc, je declare que je hais 

‘ le peuple anglais.’ But the reason which he gave for his 
hatred was only the obvious one of the hostility shown by that 
people to his own country, and their enslavement by the 
odious I’itt, ‘ the imbecile minister of a mad king;’ certainly 
not that they enjoyed ^ too much internal freedom : ’ a propo- 
sition which, whatever its general truth, was hardly to the 
])urpose in 1794. 

We have, however, detained our readers, perhaps too long, 
over that portion of Von Sybel’s work in which he only goes 
o^’er ground already traversed by others, and not, in our judg- 
ment, always successfully traverse*^ by himself. The really 
valuable part of it consists in his detailed synopsis of the 
relations between France, the German States, and the other 
European Powers, during the six years comprised in his three 
volumes (1789 — 1795). Those have never, to our knowledge, 
been treated with so much fulness, so niucli acuteness, such 
conscientious endeavour at impartialit}'. At the same time, 
this is the division of the work to whicdi it is least possible for 

US to do justice in the pages of a review. The extreme com- 
plexity of the subject defies analysis, and insulated passages 
would give no fair idea of its general scope. We can only 
recoininend tlic careful study of it, very sincerely, to the many 
fwho arc still interested in those cver-atlractivc problems which 

presented to us by the phenomena of the great Revolution, 
jj^fesneh historians are, one and all, singularly deficient as to 

side of the subject. The materials collected, and the rea- 
||.Vniugs grounded on them, by Herr von Sybcl, arc of most 
pssential service in filling ii]) the gap, and render his hook 
^almost indispensaljle to the scholar, in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The general impression produced by the picture which he 
draws is, however, nothing new. He docs but confirm the 

ordinary conclusions at which less accurate knowledge had led 
former students to arrive. He sl)ows, tliat the utter failure 
of sue(!cssive coalitions to deal with the common enemy, revo- 
f ationary France, did not arise, to any material extent, from 

the incapacity of the leading agents. Leopold, at all events, 
Pitt, the Empress Catharine, Thiigut, were qualified to con- 
duct a great European movement. Nor from faintheartedness. 
The population of Germany, if slow to move, was never Jaco- 
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biniscd : the armies of Germany were brave, and, at least 

until the advent of Napoleon, led by generals not inadequate 
to deal with those of the Republic. That failure was mainly 
owing, in the first lhatance, to utter miscalculation of the power 
and the purpose of the enemy with which the sovereigns had to 
fighi One and all, the leaders of the Coalition seem to have 
been impressed from the beginning with the conviction that 
the Revolution -would break down; and the greater the energy 

which it displayed, the more violent its exertions, the in(>re 
boastful its -language, the more they were convinced that the 
end was near at hand. It is easy to triumph over their mis- 
take. It is by no means so certain that we — or any other 
impartial judges — with no more than the ordinary amount of 
human foresiglit, should not have shared it. The Revolution 
did succeed against all probabilities, all predictions, all iti- 
dicatioiis perceptible to cdftimon sagacity. A lew seers, such 
as Burke, might indeed forecast the future aright. A few 
zealous monarchists, like Mallet du Pan, might wonder that 
‘ cabinets accustomed to observe with watchfulness the dis- 

^ placement of a few battalions, or the departure of a frigate, 

* could not see in tlie armaments of Revolutionary P^rance any 

* subject for fear ; in the middle of the chaos and embarrass- 

* ments which prevailed in F ranee, tliey probably- could not 
‘ believe in the possibility of war ; and it was precisely that 
^ chaos and those embarrassments -which forced on the war.’* 
But it does not follow that the great majoiity, who saw^ things 
less seriously than they did, are to be condemned as imbecile 
beclkise their anticipations did not come up to the reality. 

^ Events,’ as Sir Philip Erancis phrased it in 1793, ‘ haj^^,e 
^ hitherto given the lie to speculations ; because sufficient 

‘ lowance, I suppose, has not been made for the unconquerably 
‘ powers of enthusiasm, and the inexhaustible resources or 
‘ despair,’ When we judge of the mistakes of our grandfathers 

respecting the events of their marvellous period, we ought to 
rcinernber the fallibility of our own judgments in a somewhat 
similar case — those, namely, which were passed on the great 
political phenomenon of our day, the American civil war. W e 
are not yet so far removed from the time when everyone, who 
pretended to political forethought, except a few fanatics, as 
they were deemed, had arrived at the unhesitating conclusion 

that the Union could never be re-established, W e cannot forgei 
now these unpopular recalcitrants against the received creed 
were termed, in our leading newspapers, the ‘ few foolish 


* See his Memoirs, vol. i. p. 4D7. 
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^ people wlio are still allowed to shake their bells in our 
‘ streets.* Nor must we neglect the fact, that this i^revailing 

delusion, as we now know it to have been, was shared by the 
most temperate and most reasonable am||pig us. There were 
few judgments so able at once and so impartial as that of Sir 
ComewSl Lewis. There were few more modest and calm 
thinkers than one whose loss is still fresh among us, the late 
Sir Edmuud Head — hesitating, Amost to a fault, and well 
versed in America and things American. And yet Sir E. 
Head was unlucky enough, in the few pages of graceful pane- 
gyric which he prefixed to his publication of his friend Lewis’s 
‘ Administrations of Great Britain ’(in 1864) to cite as proofs 
of his sagacity his ])redictions of the separation of North and 
South. More ample justification could scarcely be given, by 
a parallel case of the great European mistake of 1789 — 1795. 
The accepted odds wore immeasurably against what proved to 
be the winning side. 

The obvious result of this persuasion of the weakness of 
their adversary was, on the part of each of the great Pow'ers of 
Europe, tlie suspicion that to om[)loy its strength in earnest 
against such an adversary was to waste that strength for the 
benefit of its allies. It seemed better to each to exhibit a mere 
ostentation of ])urpose on the side towards France ; the i*eal 
power of cacii was to be reserved for its own special and favourite 
object, jjggrandiscinent elsewhere, then called ^ rectification of 
* frontier ; ’ or, if this could not be attained, preventing, at all 
events, the aggrandisement of a neighbour. Policy more abso- 
selfish was seldom acted on, never perhaps so cy^jically 
ed ; and yet the fear of being the hindmost was probably, 
lost of these sovereigns and ministers, a still more urgent 
pimulus than hope of being the foremost. From this general 
Condemnation, however, the memory of the Emperor Leo])old 
ought in fairness to be exempted. There is much sign of 
weakness in liis dealings with France, much whitdi (after all 

the i>ains bestowed upon the subject by Herr von Sybel) defies 
or eludes explanation ; but no proof of vulgar selfishness. It 
was his early death (in March 1791) which threw Austria, under 
the incapable Francis and the unprincipled Thugut, into the ca- 
reer already so shamelessly commenced by Prussia and Eussia. 

* And thus* (exclaims our author, in the true spirit of a Prussian) 

' the leading Powers of Europe stood on the brink of a conflict, the 
shock of which was to sever two eras of the world from each other, 
without the slightest foreboding of the importance of the task before 
them, and without any other feeling than that of selfish anxiety, and 
bitter jealousy toiyards their associates. What a change had taken 
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place in Prussian policy, from the clearness, sagacity, and firmness 
of Frederic tlio Great! . . . They fell, not before the arms of the 

Revolution, but by their own flagrant sin. ‘ Quos Deus vult p^r- 

“ dere, prius dementij|||’* * (Vol. ii. p. 42.) 

The doctrine of the homily is orthodox : but what are wc to 
say of the consistency of the preacher ? To us, on the contrary, 
it seems impossible not to trace, in the evils which fell on these 
several States through Freifch conquest, and notably on Prussia, 
the Nemesis of that line of conduct which they had learnt in the 
school of Frederic the Great liimself. Never was so much mis- 
chief done to international morality as by the preachings and 
too successful practice of that distinguished idol <jf modern 
hero-worshippers. It is not too much to say that he brought 
down to a lower level the moral principle of a century. Mere 
aggrandisement became, after his triumphs, the recognised, 
laudable purpose of a mochjl sovereigTi. We do not want to 
profess j)rudery in this matter, or to set up the ordinary com- 
parison of school rhetoric between conquerors and robbers. 
It is not practically true. The captive pirjite boldly told Alex- 
ander that they two were on a level; but Alexander went 
on his way conquering and to conquer, while the })irate was 
hanged ; and, on the whole, the distinction was ratified as a 
just one, regard being had to public expediciicj' as the real 
sanction of criminal law. But if the sins of sovereigns be not 
technically of the same order with those of vulgar criminals, 
they arc far more sweeping and disastrous iu their conse- 
quences. The success of Frederic, in his flagrant disregard of 
international justice, was most productive of evil by example ; 
just as the exploits of a very fortunate gambler will for a tirag* 
disorganise society in the class to -wliicli he belonged, and 

the fame of Dick Turpin and of C)artouche produced very del^^ 
terious effects on theirs. Royal jihilosophers, excited by Kis 
success, ranked tlie independent rights of States and the do- 
mestic riglits of subjects under the same category, as mere 
feudal incumbrances, in the way of beneficent despotism. Al- 
liances they equally regarded as simple matters of convenience 
to break or to keep. ‘ Dans ma premiere guerre avec la Reinc 
‘ d’Hongrie/ says the clever forger of the ‘ Matinees Royales,’ 
speaking in the character of Frederic the Great, ‘ j’abandonnai 
„ ‘ les Frau^ais a Prague, pareeque je gagnais la Silesie au 
^ marcbe. (Juand je Ics aurais conduits a Vienne, ils ne m’au..j^ 

‘ raient jamais donne autant.’ Read Basle for Prague and 
Western Poland for Silesia, and we shall see that history in this 
instance only repeats itself. The first and last dismemberments 
of Poland proved, morally, the complement, ^s it were, of the 
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conquest of Silesia. And, when the French Revolution arrived, 
the sovereigns concerned were, unfortunately for themselves as 

it tunied out, under the full sway of this evil tradition. Prussia 
saw nothing, in her reluctant exertions against France, but a 
plea for ‘ compensation ’ on the Rhine, or else in Poland. 
Austria, under the successor of Leopold, finding the Nether- 
lands an insecure possession, abandoned them altogether after 
the victory of Neerwinden — an sAandonment which was, per- 
haps, the turning-point of the struggle — in hopes of swallowing 

up Bavaria instead. And all the three Powers combined, 
under the influence of a mutual jealousy far stronger than their 
hostility to the common enemy, to make up for defeat in the 
West by the final partition of Poland in 1795. Then — un- 
happily, not until the sin had been accomplished — came the 
fmnishment. One by one their ill-gotten acquisitions were 
torn from them by a hand mighijfr than theirs, directed by a 
will quite as unscrupulous. 

Such being the general character of the Coalition and its 
prfX'eeditiga, it is to us surprising that Herr von Sybel should 
give himself a good deal of wliat we must term unneces- 
sary trouble to establish the thesis that in the first Revolu- 
tionary war France was the aggressor; that she was not 
justified by any step taken by the Emi)eror of Gennany, or 
by Austria, in her declaration of war against Leopold, in 
November, 1792 : — 

* It has been said a thousand times’ (are his words) ‘that the war 
which P'rance began .against the Powers of Europe was simi)ly an 
act of defence against the hostility with which these Powers, in alli- 
!,nnce with the Catliolic clergy, threatened the freedom of 1789 and the 
*,!>onstitution of 1791 : whereas few facts in history are more iiidis- 
gHitable than the very opposite of this propositioji. The war was 
fbegun by the G iroiidc to do away with the monarchical constitutiou 
'*of 1789 ; and Louis XVI., the Feuillaiits, aud the Emperor Leopold, 
were attacked by them, because tliey endeavoured to defend this last 
bulwark against the Republic.’ (Vol. i. p. 380.) 

To us, generally speaking, few discussions seem less impor- 
tant or less interesting than that concerning the exact appor- 
tionment of praise and blame in the international wranglings 
which precede a war ; though it is a topic Tjhicli seems to have 
a peculiar attraction for historians of the diplomatic and of 
the professorial class. If, however, the question must in this 

instance be seriously discussed over again, we are compelled 
to avow our own conviction, in accordance with that of French 
writers in general, that strict right was on the side of their 
country. What had Leopold to do with ‘ defending ’ tliis or 
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that French constitution ? And though his language was stu- 
diously moderate, his hostile intentions seem demonstrated by a 
whole series of the most undeniable manifestations. It may in- 
deed be questioned how fdr these manifestations were serious ; 
the real character and real meaning of the Emperor are by 

no means clear to us, any more than they were to his im- 
mediate opponents. He exhibited a curious mixture of fri- 
volity, the result of a life*f self-indulgence, with a certain 
amount of statesmanlike good sense. His early death, amidst 
incomplete schemes and undefined resolutions, and the j)res- 
sure of events which immediately followed it, have taken away 
from the historical interest of a character otherwise worth 

Studying. It must remain uncertain, whether the indecision 
of his policy was owing to weakness of will, or to calmness 
and foresight; whether he was (as Malouet termed him)* 

‘ almost a Constitutionalist,”’ whether he had a deliberate 
purpose of giving the Revolution rope enough and waiting for 
events, or whether he was (as the Royalist party declared) in- 
capable of forming a resolution at all, and ready to change his 
plans, and countermand his warlike directions, after a few 
glimpses of the pretty and audacious countenance of Theroigne 
de ]VI crioourt. But the justification of the French initiative is 
to be found, not in what "Leopold really meant, but what he 
ostensibly threatened. He had done quite enougli in the early 
stages of the Revolution to justify the hostility of its leaders, 
if the lievolution was to be defended at all. Those who judge 
Otherwise, must assuredly forget the encouragement given by 
him to the Count d’ Artois ii»the famous Declaration of Pavia 
(May 18, 1791), his circular letter to the sovereigns of Europe . 
inviting them to take up the cause of Louis XVI. in commoi- T 

(July 6, 1791), the memorial presented to the Court of Berlin 
(July 27), in which Leopold * grounded the right of iiiterven- 
^ tion on the infectious nature of the revolutionary malady,’ 
the Convention of Pilnitz in the following month, at Avhich, in 
truth, w'ar wjis all but declared. 


* See a very curious conversation between him and the Kinir of 

Naples reported in a letter from Vienna, to Paris preserved in the 
Memoirs of Malouet, vol. ii. p. 62. ‘ C’est le terns,’ the Emperor 
‘ qui murira todt. L’Assemblee Nationale a’afibiblira par elle- 
' meme et par ses divisions : ot il viendra un terns oil Ic Roi repren- 

‘ dra assez d’autorite pour etre plus heureux,’ M. Malouet was a " 
distinguished member of the moderate party in the National Assem- 
bly, afterwards well known and much esteemed in this country. 
His Memoirs, written by himself, and perfectly authentic, have 

recently been published by his grandson. 
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They must also forget^what we know but too well now, ’ 
and the leaders of the Revolution must have suspected then — 
that, side by side w^th the official correspondence between the 
Governments, an active secret correspondence between the 
sovereigns was carried on,- in which Marie Antoinette vehe- 
mently urged her brother for military aid, while Leopold al- 
ternately encouFjaged and threw cold water on her schemes. 
Herr von Sybel seems to argue, as we have said, that the 
French Ministry ought not to have taken the initiative in the 
quarrel, because they should have been aware that Leo})old 
was not really in earnest all the time, that he never meant 
fighting, and only aimed at exercising a vague kind of restraint 
over revolutionary excesses by the threat of it. It seems to us 
that they would have brf n exceedingly wanting in firmness and 
duty to their cause had they allowed themselves to be influenced 
by any such considerations, and neglected to draw the sword as 
soon as they had power and opportunity. We suspect that 
Leopold was deterred from jmrsuing the line which he liad 
chalked out for himself at Pilnitz, not so much by infirmity of 
purpose as by three considerations — of the high-flying un- 
reason of the princes and Emigres, the obstinate neutrality of 
England, and the monstrous selfishness of Prussia. 

* The Prussians, on thoir part, were ready to declare tiiat the 
renunciation of all private advantage should hold good, if the Towers 
succeeded in completely restoring the government of Louis X VI. 
But how would it be, they asked, if the war should terminate otluT- 
wise ? if the atleinpt at restoration failed, but Ahsace and Lorraine, 
for example, were conquered by their arms ? what motive would 
there be lor giving them back again*? and if they were not restoi’cd, 

whom should they fall? was Austria to keep them? and what 
Corresponding acquisition teas P'russia in that case to make ? . . . 

Leopold regarded the Prussian answer as a virtual refusal, ami it 
confirmed his wish to avoid, if possible, a breach with France.' 
(Vol. i. p. 357.) 

After that time, adds our author, Leopold ^ formally witb- 
‘ drew from the Count d’ Artois his previous promises,’ ad- 
mitting thereby that he had given promises quite sufficient, if 
known, to have cr>iistituted of themselves a casus belli for 

France. Nor was Leopold’s conduct during the period follow- 
ing the Convention of Pilnitz consistently. inoffensive. It is 
true that he thenceforth sought to avoid open quarrel witli the 
Revolution as such, "and wanted to rest his grounds, if forced 

to war, rather on trumpery diplomatic quarrels between the 
Empire and France, such as the ousting of certain German 
princcjs from their territorial rights in Alsace — a measure best 
remembered now among us as having been the origin of the 
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famous ^ case of the Baron de Bode ’ — than on the wrongs of 
Louis or the insolence of republicanism. But even then he 
never could make up his mind frankly to the principle of non- 
interference. He always held the possibility of invasion, in 
order to set matters right at Paris, in terrorem over the head of 

the Jacobins. 

‘ We have already seen that the correspondence between the 
Queen and her brother Leopold, in the summer and autumn of 1791, 
contained nothing beyond the wish to avoid a war between Franco 
and Germany, and to deter the Jacobins by an imposing coalition 
of the European Powers from destroying the constitution and the 
monarchy. The correspondence between tlie Queen and Mercy is 
exactly to the same effect ; and there is not one line in it which 
aims at the betrayal of French interests to Austria. It is true, indeed, 
that when the Gironde had attained their object, and commenced 
the war, with the .avowed purpose of destroying the monarchical 
constitution, the Queen did Send a note to Mercy, in whicli she re- 
vealed to him the warlike decree of the ministerial council (council 
of ministers) that the German Powers might take their measures be- 
times. But however blameablo such an act would be in the ordinary 
and normal condition of a State, nq unprejudiced person can in thiS' 
instance deny the Queen the right of self-defence against the utterly 
illegal attacks of the Gironde.* (Vol. i. p. 462.) 

‘1 will not’ (Leopold writes to the Queen as late as February 
1792, just before his death) ‘oblige the faction who now carry the 
French people with them by declaring openly for the counter-revo- 
lution, and thereby delivering over the moderate party into their 
hands. I have come to an understanding on this point with Prussia : 
nor will I, in treating with any Power, swerve from thci^e principles, 
that we are not to assist the emigres, nor interfere by act with the 
internal affairs of France, except in case of danger to tlu* Uoyi;l 
Family: and !hat in no case are we to aim at the overtbi’ow of 
constitution, but 07ily to favour its improvement by conciliating means. 
Our measures have no other object than the encouragement of the 
moderate party, and tlic furtherance of a just and reasonable settlo- 
ment, which, by reconciling the interests of all parties, shall secure 

the freedom and happiness of France.’ 

But while holding the Girondiiis fully justified on ordinary 
international principles in treating the conduct of a Prince 

who SO conducted and expressed himself as hostile, we are very 
faf from falling into the opposite extreme of French authors, 
and condemning 'Europe as the unprovoked aggressor in her 
crusade against France. The French Revolution, in the*< 

hands of its leaders, had become an organised defiance of the 
Powers of Europe, even before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of September 1791, wluch practically destroyed monar- 
chical authority. No sovereign, whose frontier was open to 
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summary attacks, or whose subjects were exposed to the incur- 
sions of revolutionary propagandism,' could be bound to sit quiet 

in the face of such dangers, and shut liis ears Avith resolute 
prudery to all invitations to join in interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of a nation whose internal troubles were so omi- 
nously interwoven with its external relations. The forced in- 
corporation of Avignon with France Avas alone sufficient to 
indicate that a new code of international morality was pro- 
claimed ; that the rights of nations were henceforth to be no 

more regarded than those of individuals as barriers against the 
pojmlar will. The quarrel between France and Europe was 
one on whicli both sides are to be blamed, or neither. It was 
inevitable destiny, no unrequited injury on either side, which 
armed the representatives of ancient order and modern license 
against each other. 

‘ So meet the bands whom*mutual wrong, 

And fate, and fury, drive along.* 

In the hands of so stout a Prussian as Herr von Sybel it is 
natural to suppose that the policy of his own country would 

receive as much justice, at the least, as the case Avill really 
admit of. But we arc bound to say that he never allows liis 
patriotic tendencies to pervert the truth, although he may some- 
times lean too much to the apologetic side in making the best 
of it. The royal race of Prussia, by far the most gifted, in point 
of abilities, of old European sovereign families, have always 
displayed a full share both of the power and the weaknesses of 
the North-German character. Generation after generation, 
that House has produced its share of men of strong and prac- 
V.cal intellect, and also of dreamers — men of intellectual ca- 
pacity likewise, but in whom the tendency, so eminently 
national, towards the ‘ schAviirmerisch,’ enthusiastic, and ne- 
bulous, largely predominated. It was unfortunate for Prussia 
that just at this crisis of her destinies her monarch was one 
Avho belonged to this fantastic class. Frederic William (to 
borrow some features, at least, from Herr von Sybel’s not very 
clear portraiture of him) 

‘ However active his benevolence, and lively his intellect, ws 
by no means fond of labour, and was only too much inclined"© 
moods and impulses. The consequence of .which was, that a State 
like Prussia, in which the resolute will and business-like habits of 
tAVO such kings as Frederic the Great and his father Lad left no 
guiding authority whatever except the Crown, fell soon into mere 
disorder. Indecision and confusion spread widely on every side. . . . 
In home affairs it was remarked that the wholesome separation of 
one department of business from another disappeared with the all- 
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controlling and uniting spirit which had formerly pervaded them ; 
and that everybody concerned himself about everything, as it suited 
hk personal interest or his favourite theories. The officers interfered 
in Church matters, and the theologians in political affairs ; the 
diplomatists lectured the generals, and the generals felt themselves 
called upon to give their opinion on foreign affairs ; a state of things 
by which each and all were necessarily injured, and which gave the 
country an administration affecting piety, a bureaucratic Church, 
and a political army.’ (Vol. ii. p. 28 .) 

A mind like that of Frederic William is apt to deceive itself, 
as well as to deceive others. No one could trust him, not 
exactly because be had no conscience, but because he had 
on all occasions, to adoj)t one of Talleyrand’s famous mots^ two 
or three consciences at least. His chief favourite, at this 
time, was one Colonel Manstein, ‘ who belonged to a clique of 
* Pietists which exercised an influence over the King chiefly 

‘ through his need of ever Iftesh excitement. Without entirely 
^ despising the enjoyments of this world, he assumed an ex- 
' ternal mien, all the more reserved because, in addition to his 
‘ sanctimoniousness, he had a. still stronger spice of atrabi- 
^ lious ambition.’ Yet this Pietist-ridden monarch, who, more- 
over, endeavoured seriously to establish a standard of ortho- 
doxy in his dominions by royal decree, w'as, perhaps, the last, in 
modern Europe, who lived under the recognised dominion of a 
mistress en titre, the famous Countess von Lichtenau. He had, 
according to Herr von Sybel, a ‘ devoted and generous cha- 
racter.’ He certainly showed himself strongly affected by the 

sufferings and dangers of the French royal family, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading poor Marie Antoinette that he was a far 
more sympathising friend to her and hers than her undemoiv 
Strati ve brother Leopold. And yet, after raising the hopes oi^'V 
royalty in France by the invasion under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick — a measure which nothing could justify except a resolu- 
tion to carry it through to the uttermost — he abandoned the 

cause without ground or excuse, except the pressing desire to 
gratify the Prussian ‘ earth-hunger ’ in another direction. The 
last humiliating chapter of the negotiations of the autumn of 
1792 is but too g'rajpically described by our author : — 

^A very lively discussion took place in Luxemburg between 
Spiehnann (for Austria) and Haugwitz (the Prussian minister). . . . 
Prussia, said the latter, “ was justified in demanding an indemnifi- 
cation corresponding to her exertions, and in leaving Austria to 
seek compensation from the aggressor — France.” “This,” cried 
Bpielraann, “ is something new : this is the grave of all alliances.” 

** I am convinced,” answered Haugwitz, “ that the iOmporor will 

^acknowledge the evident iairness of these principles.” He then 
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Spread out a map of Poland, on which the King had drawn with Jds 
own hand the boundary line of his own future province, winch was 

nearly double in extent of that which had been claimed in Mayence. 
“When,” he said, “we have taken possession of this district, we 
will continue to co-operate against Franco with all our jiowers. But 
if obstacles are thrown in our way, wo will only furnish the 20,000 

men, as we are bound to do by the Treaty of February : in which 

case we shall indemnify ourselves with a smaller province of Poland.” 

... It was in vain that Spielmami summoned Prince Reuss to his 
aid. They disputed for three hours ; but Haugwitz ajlhcred to his 
original proposition, and called upon them to send the note to 
Vienna. “ I must do it,” said Spielmann at last : “ I am a ruined 
man ! ” ’ (Vol- ii. p. 187.) 

This was at the end of October 1792. Thus disengaged 
from all fear of extemril i ^essure, the Convention pursued its 
career of fanaticism and revenge ; and, in the January follow- 
ing, the Lead of L/ouis fell undei> the guillotine. Another 
brief period, and this ^ devoted and generous ’ monarch had 
deserted the Coalition and made separate peace at Basle, had 
aided in the overthrf»w of that Polish constitution which he 
had engaged to maintain, and accepted, in lieu of the fulfil- 
ment of that engagement^ a huge slice of Poland as booty for 
himself. 

From demoralisation such as this, we may proudly affirm, in 
the facje of all our continental critics, that we, as a State, were 
free, at this crisis of European history. The charges brought 
against us in this respect, by French public writers, are either 
so trifling as to deserve notice merely as exceptions, or (as 
in tlie case of the designs on Holland of which Louis Blanc 
accuses us) they are absolutely futile. And it is satisfactory, 
l>iorcc>ver, to the English reader of these volumes to find a 
^flioroughly impartial T\Titer, neither French nor English, by 
no means addicted to mildness of criticism, and sympathising 
with neither nation, deliver his judgment so frankly, and with 
such . ample argument to supjiort it, on the subject of our 

rupture with France in 1793. It is one- on which we have 
done ourselves some injustice, and have, in truth, ourselves to 
tliank f<:»r most of the unfavourable judgments passed upon us 
by foreign publicists. Our Tories were determined to see, in 
our hostile jiroceedings against France, a national movement 
to defend the rights of Church and State throughout Europe. 

Our Whigs were equally deternained to see in tliem an un- 

called-for and wanton endeavour to oppress a nation struggling 
into liberty. While writers of the diplomatic cast, always en- 
gaged in the pedantic search after small causes for great events, 
ascr^d it all to the exigencies of old treaties, which made the 

o.« 27.7,75. 
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opening of the Scheldt a casus hellL Professor von Sybel dis- 
misses all such by-considerations with something like contempt. 
He has mastered the real character and motives of Pitt with 
far more than the usual insight of a foreigner into our domestic 
affairs, and shows from undeniable authority that there was no 

man in either nation to whom war was more thoroughly unwel- 
come. The real cause of that war was undoubtedly what Herr 
von Sybel demonstrates — the resolution of the Convention to 

incorporate ^elgium with its dominions; a resolution veiled 
under disguises so flimsy that no one could have been really 
deceived by them, and that it would have taxed the boldness 
of the most unscrupulous advocates of democracy to pretend 

to be deceived by them. 

* In short ’ (he says, after describing the manoeuvres of Danton 
and Pacho after the decree of December 15th), ‘ the incorporation of 

Belgium was a settled matter.* This determination most injuriously 
affected the good understanding hitherto kept up with England. It 
may be said, generally speaking, of the eighteenth century, as of the 
present day, that the one-sided aggrandisement of one Power was 

never a matter of indifference to tlie other Powers of Europe. . . • 
In the present case, it was a matter of course that England would 
interpose, both by word and deed, directly Franco prepared to take 
possession of Belgium. . . . England had guaranteed the posscssiun 
of Belgium to the Emperor in 1790, and the closing of the Scheldt 
to the Dutch, and its political position in Holland to the House of 
Orange, in 1788. Under an imperative sense of her own interests, 
she had straggled for centuries to prevent the French from gaining 

a footing in Antwerp and Ostend. Prudence, fidelity to* treaties, 
the’ retrospect of the past and the hopes of the future, all called 
loudly upon her not to allow the balance of Europe to be disturbed, 
and least of all in Belgium. A French expedition to Brussels might 
be borne with, and even the establishment and further development' 
of a Belgian republic might be patiently observed and watched ; but 
a permanent occupation of Belgium by the French was sufficient to 
rouse any Bnglish government to take up arms.* 

And no doubt the French Republic had, for a moment, the 
opportunity of conjuring away the threatening power of Eng- 
land, wielded by so reluctant a band as that of Pitt. If she 

ha^d been content with extending her influence over Belgium 
instead of annexing it, she would probably have been allowed 
substantially to work her will. This was what its more mode- 
rate counsellors urged on the Convention, and what Dumouricz 
passionately insisted on. But it was impossible. The real 
leaders of flie French democracy wanted the wealth of Belgium 
to maintain their armies. The spirit of the nation was wholly 

bent on the extension of its frontiers, not, to do it justice, in 
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the way of conquest proy)erly so called, but by receiving into 
its fraternal arms neighbouring communities which were as- 
sumed to be longing for the embrace:— 

‘ The state of things in Paris was, therefore, that the ministers 
did not exactly wish for war with Kngland, but were determined to 

keep Belgium and the Scheldt, and therefore endeavoured, in the 
first instance, to intimidate England by a harsh demeanour.’ 

But, in a very short time, the execution of the King had so 
far roused the spirit of hostility to France in the minds of our 
upper and middle classes, that the ^ harsh demeanour ’ in ques- 
tion, of which Cl^auvelin was the chosen exhibitor, only roused 
a furious indignation, instead of intimidating: — 

‘ The Hotel de Ville, Paclie, Danton, and Robespierre, united and 
full of courage, felt thems* iv^es masters of France. Some of these 
wore the originators of the s^'stern of plunder pursued in Belgium; 
and they y^ere all alike, convinced, tlfat either they themselves, or 
all the princes of Europe, must be drowned in the blood of Louis. 
When these men had attained to power by the desertion of the 
Federes and the humiliation of the Convention, it was a matter of 
course that they resolved to keep possession of Belgium, because 
she was rich, because site had been conquered by the arms of the 
Revolution, and more especially because a king of England protested 
agairhst her incorporation with France. In this chain of events, the 
ben twice of death against Louis was the signal for a general war.’ 
(Vol. ii. pp. 300, 30}.) 

But amongst the crowd of inferior personages on whom Fate 
threw the task of opposing the advance of the Revolution, one 

character of colossal dimensions at least developes itself. We 
arc glad that our Professor has for once the courage to depart 
fj-om that narrow limit of respectability within which he gene- 
rally confines his admiration, and to do something like justice - 
moral criticism for the moment laid aside — to the extraordinary 
power of one of those bold bad characters, to which, as if in 
mockery of ordinary human hypocrisy, Provideiiiio commits at 

times the control of the destinies of the world : — 

‘ Never did an intricate course of life conduct a human being 
more exactly to the position lie was calculated to fill, than that 
which led Catharine to the Russian throne. Her inward consciou.s- 
ness coiTesyjondcd fully to her imperial power ; the vigour of Jiei* 
ideas enabled her to range through the whole of her empire, and its 
moral corruption was exactly suited to the violence of her passions. 
Her whole character was made up of contrasts: benevolent and 
pitiless,* dissolute and industrious, circumspect and impetuous: bun 
all these contradictory qualities were absorbed by the growth of a 
colossal, world-embracing ambition. Almost everyone who camo 
within the sphere of her personal influence was irresistibly attracted 
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by her. Her external appearance was extreinely engaging ; her 
figure was of middle lieiglit, and at a more advanced period of life 
inclined to corpulence : her manner was at once graceful and digni- 
fied. In the pleasures of the table she was extremely moderate, 
and in private intercourse full of the most winning cordiality. It is 
a singular trait in one who murdered her husband and supplanted 
her son, that she could not live without a troop of little children in 
her apartments, who called lier mother, and whom she herself clothed 
and taught, and loaded with preaents. From the very beginning of 

her career she showed herself indefatigable in business, sharp-sighted, 
and well-informed. It was observed that she united the carefulness 
of a woman with the comprehensive glance of a statesman : that she 
judged of men and circumstances with the mostaaccuraie penetra- 
tion, and continually furnished her ministers with their guiding 
principles Of action and their most successful projects. But two 
pernicious impulses — the very worst which can possess *the heart of 
a woman — the love of fame, and an inordinate passion for the other 

s8x — poisoned her wJiole exiltence. . . . There is no doubt that she 
was saved from perishing in the depths of sensuality by an excess of 
a more refined and intellectual voluptuousness, by the delight with 
which she revelled in ambition and the Just of power.* (Vol. ii. 

pp. 342, 343.) 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Cathan* lie’s 
hostility to France and French principles ; but then, unfortu- 
nately, the success of those principles, and the tears with 
which they inspired the sovereigns of Gcmiany and the con- 
servative Powers throughout Europe, served her turn admirably 
by enabling her to accomplish her own designs on I’oland 
without interference from any quarter. And she was enabled 
by the blind terror of the time to impose so far on the moral 
percei)tion of the European public, that the defeat of the last 
righteous struggle of that unhap])y country for independence 
was received almost everywhere in courts and cabinets as a 
blow to Jacobinism. The least familiar part of the contents 
of this work to English readers, and perhaps the most valuable, 
will be found in its account of the Polish partition, the diplo- 
macy which led to it, and their bearing on contemporary events 
in France. We regret that we can do no more on the present 
occasion than direct the attention of the reader to it. HeiT 
von Sybel writes, on the whole, as an apologist for the German 
courts ; but without sophistry and without misrepresentation. 
His defence is, in fact, only the expression of w'^hat he com- 
presses into one short note (ii. p. 347): — 'The first official 
‘ suggestion (of partition) came no doubt from Germany ; but 
‘ we are not to conclude that this was the cause of Poland’s. 
' fall. If that suggestion had not been made Poland would, 

* it is true, have remained undivided ; but would have fallen 
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‘ as a wlu»le into Russia’s hands.’ Undimbtedly so: if llie 
(icnnan Rowers had not only ahstairied from spoiling Poland, 

but had also abstained from defending her. But the slightest 
united demonstration on tlieir parts would have been sufficient 
to stay the march of the legions of (/atharine, to j)reservc to 

Poland her independence, and to Europe her solid barrier 
against the westward pressure of the Muscovite. For Austria 
there is really no excuse to be found in history throughout the 
whole of tliese transactions. For Prussia there is simjdy this 
defence to be made —of which our Prussian professor can 
hardly be blamed for making the most — ‘ II faut que jc vivo,’ 

* .Je n’en vois pas la necessite,’ is an answer hardly to be ex- 
pected from the most impartial Prussian. The map of Europe 
is the apology of Pm-sia — we do not say her justification. 
Jlerr \on Sybel, indeed, daringly lays down the principle that, 

‘ for th(i nation which 2K»sscsses.d5reslan, Posen, and Kdnigs- 

‘ l»crg, there is only one safe fi*oiitier, and this nature has 
‘ marked out Avith the clearest features; it is the line of the 
‘ Xicineii, the hJarew, and the Vistula’ — a doctrine which, 
as his Erench critics justly remark, has as much of effrontery 
as the most reckless as})irations after ‘ natural frontiers ’ ever 
gi\en vent to by the politicians of their country. But it must 
at all events be conceded that the intrusion of the Avesterii 

{)rovine.(is of old Poland, in wedge-like fasliion, between the 
two main j)ortions of the kingdom of Prussia, must have 
reduced that kingdom to utter insignificance, either if Poland 
had betoi a reality, or if I\)land bec-ame a substantial portion 
of Russia. The tvords AvIth Avhich Von Sybel suras up the case 
against the s 2 )oilcrs at the end of his third volume, ajqdy with 
equal forec to all three ot* them : — 

‘Thus (lid Poland conic to her end; rendered through her own 
sins f»owcrlfss to cope Avitli her armed neighbours. But as regards 
those neighbours themselves, they Avere destined to learn without 
delay what mortal men have to experience, when th€?y assume the 
jiart of instruments of an avenging Providence. They now saAv 
themselves at the goal of their entei'in-ise, each in possession of 
simcioiis provinces of the sacrificed kingdom. But to their booty 
clung iiiexti’icably the poison both of their own sin and that of 

others, and with the conquest, Avhen they were in the act to seize it, 
came the retribution. It came, through the bitter, implaeabh* con- 
flict which broke out between them at the outset of the war, which 
in the course of it became deeper and more violent every day, and 

now, by its sudden outbreak, was destined to bring the crisis, im- 
penciiiig successive years over Europe, to an unhappy termination.’ 
(Vol. iii. p. 260.) 
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Art. II. — Journals^ Conversations, and Essays relating to 
Ireland, By Nassau William Senior. In Two Volumes. 

Boiidon : 1808 . 

^HESK volumes, which we may briefly describe as the ‘ Ke- 
‘ mains ’ of their distinguished author, fall properly into 
two Parts, in character wholly distinct from each other, yet 

associated by a common subject. The first Part consists of 
articles on the state (tf Ireland, and on kindred questions, con- 
tributed by the late Mr. Senior on different occasions to this 
J ournal ; the second, of papers, hitherto uupublislicd, tjiiit 

record his individual experiences of Ireland, and his conver- 
sations with a variety of persons on subjects relating to that 
country. It was impossible for us to read the Bseays w'ithout 
a sentiment of legitimate pride, and of hopeful though not vain- 
gJorious confidence. Embracing, as they do, the Irish Question 
in most of its phases, anticipating many of the legislative re- 
forms wliicli have been carried out in Ireland in our day, 

exposing popular fallacies and nostrums, when conflicting with 
just economic views, and, on other points, foreshadowing a 
])olicy of conciliation and broad equity, unbapjnly not accom- 
])lis]ied as yet, and now perhaps incapable of accomplishment, 
they are not only a lasting monument of Mr. Senior’s sterling 
ability and wisdom, but prove conclusively that the Edinburgh 
lieview has been faithful to its mission as an interpreter of 
enlightened opinion, and an advocate of really Liberal doc- 
trines. If the material and social i)rogress of Ireland has been 
great in our generation, we rejoice to think that Senior laid 
down its conditions in these j)agcs ; if in many resj)ccts the 
amending hand is still wanting in that ill-fated land, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had here an opjiortunity 
of indicating the want and of pointing out the remedy. Yet 

ri‘gret, not the less genuine because not without consoling 
rcHcctions, is mingled with our sclf-gratulatory feelings. In 
Senior wc mourned a valued friend as well as an honoured 
contributor ; and this book reminds us with sad distinctness 

btjw time, which, for the most part, has matured the general 
j'l inciples which this Review has never ceased to defend for 
two-thirds of a century, has removed from us those who first 
oave these principles their earnest support, and advocated them 
with conspicuous talent. With Lord Brougham the first gene- 
riition of our fellow-labourers has passed away ; the second, in 
wl'ich Senior held a high place, has, with hardly an exception, 

fjj^appeared ; and, as we contrast the enduring lustre shed by 
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many of them on the domain of letters with the short span of 
their lives, we think of them as of the Liiorctian race, Avherc 
the light continued though its bearers vanished — 

‘ Quasi cursorcs vital lampada Iradunt.* 

The second part of these volumes, however, may be more 
interesting to the general reader than the Essays, wise and 
valuable as they arc. The experiences and conversations we 
have referred to ^ive us a striking picture of Ireland and her 

(‘-ondition during the critical period of the last sixteen years, 
and yield an amount of information on the subject almost lui- 
c‘(| nailed for its rich variety. They contain the observations of 
Mr. Senior himself with respect to the social sUte of the coun- 
try, to its political arid rcclesiastical arrangements, and to the 
tendencies and character of the 2>eople, made during long and 
frequent visits ; and they reeor<i the sentiments of acquaint- 
ances and friends expressed unreservedly on the same matters.* 
The facts and ojiinions thus obtained have a peculiar value 
owing to the acuteness of tbeir collector, and the intelligence 
and the knowledge of many of those with w hom he w^as brought 
in contact : and tliis book may be regarded as a scries of view^s of 
Ireland in our day iii'csented in a number of different aspects, 
find in it what, the author tboiiglit w'orthy of note as he 

travelled through the island, and the reflections of such erai- 
nout men as the laic Archbisho]) Whately, Lords Rosse and 
Montoagle, on I lie general jirogross, the material condition, 
tlic religious discords, the agrarian disorders, the educational 
wants, and the ])olitical requirements of Ireland during the 
last few years ; and we see, moreover, collected from the lips 
of (jyc-witnesses, a coinjdete account of the working of the 
institutions of the country, in their most practical and minute 
details, of the mutual relations of its dlftcrent classes, and of 
the results of the meinorublc changes which have ])asscd over 
it in our generation. On the whole, while we can refer to the 

Essays as a mine of sound thought on Irish affairs, the Jour- 
nals and Convei'satioiis form a re})ositoTy of attractive research 
and keen observation in the same field, more vivid and ani- 
mated, and not less valuable. One circumstance, however, 
must be borne in mind if we are to regard these discussions 
as the materials of a full description of Ireland in our time. 
Unhappily, as is too well known, Ireland is separated into two 

nations, the one Protestant and half- Anglicised, the other Ca- 
tholic and half Celtic ; the one that of the noble and squire, of 
the Church Estahlishnicnt and of Castle dependents, the other 
that of the jieasantry and their priesthood ; and the ideas, the 
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aspii-ations, aud the traditions of each are different and even 
antagonistic. The society into which Mr. Senior was thrown be- 
longed almost entirely to the upper nation ; few only of those 
with whom he conversed understood the real character of the 
lower, or could enter into its feelings thoroughly ; and his 
book accordingly in this respect betrays some traces of a want 
of insight and here and there is deficient in sympathy. 

The period coin])rised in these volumes extends over the last 
twenty-fifve years. I^'or Ireland it has been a memorable era, 

one of the most memorable in her chequered history. It wit- 
nessed the close of the O’Connell agitation, the great famine of 
1S46-7, the short-lived rebellion of 1848, the rapid advance <»f 
the country in wealth concurring with the exodus of the 
people, the gradual cessation of much social disorder, the suc- 
cessful efforts of lrnj)ei ial legislation to }n’omote dkhe growing 
j)r(»spcrity of Ireland, and y/it, synchronising witJi this, thi' 

marked development of certain forms of popular discontent, 
and of ill-defined but 'Nvidesj)read disaffection. Considered 
broadly, it was a period of material progress in which the 
relations of the agricultural classcKS improved greatly, with 
happy economic and social results, and yet a period of moral 
disturbance, in which the antipathy of the mass of Irishmen to 
British rule was not lessoned, and in wliieli local and (‘lass 

hatreds deepened sometimes into natioTial animosity. These 
volumes notice this revolution fully, and form a most valu- 
able commentary on it. More chiarly, perhaps, than any 
other writer, Senior j)erceived and indicated the vi(*cs of the 
former landed system of Ireland, the existence of wdilch was 
ruinous to the country, and the groat change in wdilch since 
1846 has been a principal cause of her progress. In the 
Essays he jKunted out ably how, wdieu the soil of Ireland Inid 
come to be shared between a large proprietary on the one 
hand — in many instances improvident and embarrassed — and 
a pauper peasantry upon the other, struggling w'ith cac’h other 

for the means of subsistence, the results inevitably were that 
rent was forced up by competition to a starvation i)oint; that 
landowners were neither under the necessity of laying out 
capital on their estatel?, nor often had an oj>portunity to do so ; 
that most of the improvements added to the soil were, in this 
stijito of things, effected by the tenantry, and were continually 
liable to confiscation ; that agrarian crime and social disorder 

w’^cre the natural accompaniments of these relations ; and that 
these evils would continue and increase "until the proportion 
betwceii population and capital slmuld be more safely adjusted. 
And with true wisdom he said beforehand that the chief 
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remedy was to be found, not in schemes for tampering with 
the rights of property, or of wasting millions in planting the 
bogs of Ireland wijh a cottier peasantry, but in large and widely 
diffused emigration: — 

‘If tlie agricultural population of the ►greater part of Ireland is 
three times as large as can bo profitably employed in cultivating, 

with the existing amount of capital, the quantity of land now in 
cultivation, — if, in the districts where that surplus population is 
found, no one, except under circumstances so peculiar and so rare 
that they may be said to be nonexistent, can profitably or even 
safely reclaim land now waste, or apply fresh capital to the land 
already in cultivation, — if tlie reclamation of the waste lands by 
the Government would afford only a slow and very partial relief, 
and by rendering possible a still further increase of population 
might in its ultimate results act as a poison instead of a medicine, — 
if, under the pr< of poor-rates, every month more and more 
tenancies are abandoned and more and more fields lie waste, leaving 
the burden more and more conceniMtted on the occupiers and the 
landlords who still stand their ground, — if, under the double oper.i- 
tion of increased pauperism and diminished employment, the popu- 
lation which last year was only three times, may next year be four 
tiiiKJS, and the year after be five times, as great as is wanted, — what 
possi 1)1(3 resource can there he (3xcept to diminish the number of 
people ; since, while that number continues to increase, the demand 
for their labour is impossible?* 

Irish landlords, from their historical antecedents — in some 
instances owing to their abuse of the power incident to their 
position, but chit^fly because of the unfortunate state of society 
into wdiich Ireland had fallen — were formerly exposed to a 
great deal of obloquy, and still arc so to a considerable extent. 
Mr. Senior always set himself against clamour, most unjust 
when applied indiscriminately to a class. This passage, written 
in 1846, deserves attention at this moment, when the rights of 
landed property in Ireland are assailed by the most absurd and 
dangerous theories : — 

* The English public seem to believe that it is the fault of an 
Irish landlord that the tenants and cottiiTS on his estate are not as 
comfortable as the farmers and labourers of Yorkshire. They forget 
the capital of the Yorkshireraaii. It is not so much the material 
capital — the money and live and dead stock of the leuant, as the 
intellectual and moral capital — tho skill and industry and submission 
to law, both of farmers and labourers — which produce the com- 
fort of the unpauperised districts of England. Take away these 
elements of prosperity — cut up Yorkshire into holdings of from six 
to twelve acres, — let its population, instead of being collected in 
towns, bo spread over the country, deprive them of diligence and of 
skill, let neitlier property nor life be secure — and then see whether 
the landlord can make them comfortable.’ 
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The events of 1846-8 broke up the old landed system of 
Ireland, uprooted immense masses of the cottier peasantry 
from the soil on which they had fastened;^ and threw them 
upon the State for support, deranged the relations of the 
landed classes, and completed the ruin of hundreds of pro- 
prietors already u})ou the verge of bankruptcy. During that 

crisis of a nation’s agony, when statesmen beheld with awe 
the up-rising of legions of paupers who threatened to absorb 
the wealth and whole resources of the country ; and wlicn, 
splendid as was the charity of the Empire, selfish cries were 
heard that, whatever the burden, the land of Ireland should 
be made to bear it, Senior gave counsel which, as we look 
back, strikes us forcibly for i<s farsighted wisdom, Pic sliowed 

j)lainly that emigration w'as the only remedy for this state of 
things ; that a system of general relief without a check would 
destroy the country and corrupt society ; that while ju-ovisioii 
must be made for want, fhe claims of property should be 
respected; and that plans of confiscating the estates of the 
landlords and converting the tenantry into freeholders could 
only end in lamentable failure. This passage is to the point 

now, when we are told tliat the panacea for Ireland is to take 
away from the owners their lands and to give them to the 
occupiers at a quit rent, or when ])lauslblc schemes are put 
forward to force the growth of a peasant proprietary ; — 

‘We admit most fully the beneficial moral influence of property, 
especially of landed property. W'^e believe that if we could recall 
into existence the Kn^rlish 3’^coinun, we hliould add to our sociul 
system a most valuable member. We believe that the remnants 
of that race, the Cumberland and Westmoreland statesmen, arc the 
best agricultural population in Cxreat Britain. But when we are 
told that such a peasantry wdll not multiply and subdivide, we 
must consider the means by which such results are to be pro- 
moted . . , Will such a people as fhe Irish, having by their side 
the priest living on marriage dues and christenings, defer marriage, 
or restrict the number of children in their families '' Will they save, 
to set up their children in other farms or in otlier businesses? . . . 
Keep them in Ireland, and in a generation or two, probably much 
sooner, they will be in the state in which they are now, only doubled 
in numbers. As for the legal prohibition of subdivision it would be 
a nullity. Even in the case of a leaseholder or ten ant-at-will . . . 
we see that it goes on in spite of a repression which is often 
complained of as too severe. How is a proprietor to be checked ? 
By wdiom is the law lo be enforced ? By public officers wo sup- 
pose. And will men performing a mere public duty exercise 
a vigilance and severity which his own interest .and that of his 
' descendants will not tempt the reversioner to exert and undergo?* 

The truth of these propositions is attested by a number of 
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instances in these volumes in which lands let for very long 
terms at nominal rents — that is, in which the tenant was almost 

absolute owner— became, under the old system in Ireland, the 
crowded warrens of a pauper population. It will not be 
doubted by those acquainted with the Crown lands of Ireland 
in former times, the refuge of squatters who paid nothing, 
but multiplied in masses of wretchedness on the soil. 

Senior vindicated on economic grounds the value of land- 
owners as a class ; and, where a judicious Poor-law exists con- 
trolling but not consuming property, we think his arguments 
perfectly correct. He put them to Lord Monteagle thus ; — 

* Tf there was no one whose iiiter(;st it was to limit the number of 

the occupants of land, it would be tenanted by all whom it could 
maintain, just as a w/irren is tenanted by all the rabbits that it can 
feed. Competition Avould force them to use the food that was most 
abundant, evt‘iy failun*. of a crop wquld produce a famine; they 

would have no surplus produce, and therefore no division of labour, 
no manufactures, except the coarse clothing and furniture which 
each family muvst produce for itself, no separation of ranks, no lite- 
rature, in short, no civilisation. . . . To prevent all this, Providence 

created landlords — a class of persons whose interest it is that the 
land should produce as large as possible an amount of surplus pro- 
duce, and for that purpose should be occupied by only the number 
of ])ersoiis iiccesi?ary to enable it to produce the largest possible 

amount beyond their own subsistence.’ 

The former lauded system of Ireland has been wonderfully 
changed during the last twenty years. The swarms of the 
pauper peasantry have vanished ; the land has been opened to 
a better husbandry ; a new race of prosj)erous agriculturists 
has taken possession of considerable tracts ; the Kneumbered 
Estates Court has swept away a large number of insolvent 
proprietors. The effects of the change have not been doubt- 
ful ; the wealth of the country has increased immensely ; the 
economic basis of society is more safe ; the owners and occu- 
piers of land arc placed in less unfortunate relations to each 
other ; and agrarian crimes, in their various forms, have in a 
remarkable degree diminished. Yet it is not to be denied that 
too many traces of the old mischiefs are still apparent ; nor i& 
the landed system of Ireland, on the sound state of which the 
well being of the nation in a great measure depends, in an 
altogether healthy condition. The land is still, over a large 
extent, held by small farmers under precarious tenures ; the 
competition for it is still excessive. In these circumstances 
the rate of rent is still sometimes •' too high to let live ; ’ the 
landlords are usually able to throw on the tenantry the charge 
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of improving the soil ; the tenantry have no security for these 
improvements ; and the local customs do not exist which in 

this country assure a tenant a return for a reasonable outlay 
on his farm. Tlie result is that the relations between the 
landlord classes, though better than they were, are, in too many 

instances, still unkindly ; and that we hqar too often of rack 
rents, of arbitrary evictions, of the appropriation of the fruits 
of the industry of tenants at will by landlords not ashamed to 
despoil them. And if we add to all this that old animosities, 

the consequences of the ascendancy of race and sect, still 
rankle in society in Ireland, we must not be surprised if some 
ill-will, some feelings of mutual jealousy and suspicion, still 
divide the owners and occupiers of the soil, though, as the 
returns of crime prove, these sentiments arc without doubt 
declining. We must not bo surprised if one class is somewhat 
disposed to douiiiicer, and. to strain too far its proprietary 

rights, and that the oilier is still inclined to consider itself 
aggrieved and oppressed, to remember the teaching of Ribbon 
Societii's, to resent unduly acts of injustice, to listen to agi- 
tators who flatter its passions, to sympathise with a cry against 
property. 

Evidences of this state of things are to be found abundantly 
111 these volumes, and arc not the least valuable portion of tlicm. 

Though perhaps some of the witnesses quoted by Mr. Senior 
exaggerated the vindictive passions of the Irish peasantry, at 
least as they have been displayed of late, as is not unnatural 
amongst a class of men continually ex])0scd to a bullet from 
behind a hedge or a nocturnal attack on a dwelling-house. For 
instance, even in 18 G 2 , Lord Rosse thought that the Ribbon 
Code Avas f)rcvalcnt in the King’s County, a notion wc believe 

to be incorrect. 

‘The Ribbon Code (said one of his friends with liis full approval) 
recognises the obligation on the part of the tenant to pay rent, but 
no other obligation. It resents all interference by the landlord in 

the use of the land. To throw farms together is an olFcnce ; to 
prevent subletting is an offence ; to prevent the adinissioii of lodgers 
is an offence. In fact every act of ownership is an offence, and 
consequently all improvement; and it treats all accomplices as prin- 
cipals. The man who takes a farm from which another has been 
evicted, or Avho buys a cow which has been distrained, is held as 
guilty as the evictor, or the distrainer.’ 

A fairer account of the ill-will which, to a certain extent 
and in some places, still incites the Irish tenant against his 
landlord, and of the true character of agrarian crimes, will be 
found in the following remarks of a most intelligent country 
gentleman : — 
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‘1 deny that the Irish are a sanguinary people. . . . The English 
ruffian murders for money. . . The Irishman murders patriotically. 

He murders to assert and to enforce a principle — that the land which 
the peasant has reclaimed from the bog, the cabin which he has 
built, and the trees which he has planted are his own, subject to the 
landlord's right, by law, to exact a rent for the results of another 

man’s labour. In general, he pays that rent, generally he exerts 
himself to pay it, even when payment is difficult to him. But he 
resolves not to be dispossessed. He joins a Ribbon lodge, and oj)poses 
to the combination of tlie rich the combination of the poor. . . . 

|If 1 had been born an Irish peasant, and had been brought up in tlie 
*gnoraiicc and in the prejudices of an Irish peasant, or taught us he 
has been, I should probably have been a Ribbon-man myself.’ 

The sympathy of the Irish with agrarian crime has been 
often condemned as iv'peciall}^ atrocious. But the fact is, 
though it may seem j)aradoxicaI to assert it, that men are apt 
to deal very lightly with tlicj value of human life, under a sense 

of AM’ong or under the influence of a ruling idea. The whole- 
sale murders of the S])aTnsh Inquisition were not the result of 
sanguinary ])a.ssious, but of a mistalvou zeal for the Church. 
The l)li)odthirsty acts of the French Revolution were justified 
in the eyes of their authors, and are justified by some of their 
historians, by a theory. The brutal assassinations at Shefiield 
and. clsewliore of workmen by their fellow-workmen re- 
garded by those who commit* them as the penalty due to a 
broach of Trades Unionism. These are detestable doctrines 
and very fatal errors. Murder is murder, however it be dis- 
guised ; and it is a lamentable aberration of the moral judg- 
ment of a ]K*ople when crimes can be committed Avith impunity. 
An atteirqit is made by one of Mr. Senior’s friends to cxj)Iaiu 
away this dreadful j)r()y)eiisity of the Irisli peasantry in the 

following terras, but Ave retain the conviction that res])ect for 
life and respect for property are inseparable from the well-being 
and honour of a nation. 

* VVbat is called sympathy for crime (said De Vere) has been 
much misrepresented. The heart of the people is sound — there is 
no general agrarian conspiracy. I am no believer in a general 
Ribbon conspiracy. There is, indeed, a moral infection in crime. 
One begets another similar to itself, and the most atrocious are 
the most likely to be imitated. There is little sympathy for crime, 
but much sympathy for the criminal. The Cutiiolic peasantry 
. . . . abhor the crime, but feel the strongest compassion for 
the criminal. They have little sympathy for “ the law.” This 
is not surprising. The law, for centuries, has persecuted and 
oppressed them. There is, now, little to complain of in the state 
oi the law, and it is justly and humanely administered; but the 
change is too recent to earn the instant gratitude of the people.’ 
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Mr. Senior himself did not attempt to conceal or excuse the 
shortcomings of the Irish peasantry. Too often, owing to 
ignorance or tradition, they oppose improvement, and are sus- 
picious of their landlords ; they cling with the tenacity of a tribe 
to the soil ; they irritate those who would better their condition. 
The following description of the difficulties in the way of 
managing landed property in Ireland, even at the ])resent time, 
may be overcolourcd, but it is not without some degree of 
truth : — 

‘ There are three ways of dealing with land in Ireland. One i4| 
the laissez alter system — to take the old rents, &u])mit to the old 
arrears, and leave the tenants to themselves. It ruins the pro- 
perty, and it degrades the people, but it is the only popular one. 

Another is to exact as high rents as you can, and to require them 
to be punctually paid ; but, subject thei*eto, to let the people treat 
the land as they like. This conduct is not popular, hut it is 
tolerated ; it is in fact c:]fpccied. The third course is to stimulate 
the tenants by exacting the full value of the land, but to return to 
the land a large part of those rents in the form of road-making, 
drainage, lime-burning, consolidation of farms ^ building liouscs, and 
the introduction of good breeding stock— in short, to be an improver. 
This is not tolerated.’ 

But there are faults, too, on the side of the landlords. 
They are in general .averse to granting leases ; they are prone 

to consider their estates as ‘ their own,’ without regard to the 
human beings upon them ; they sometimes treat tlic peasantry 
as serfs and advocate repression and severity ; there is occa- 
sionally a harshness in their sentiments wc should not find in 
the same class in England. Even an enlightened thinker like 
Lord Rosse could see nothing at fault in Ireland but a dc- 
ficieiiey in the jneans of coercion ; his only policy was strength- 
ening the hands of authority ; — 

* “ In the first place I would dis.arm the peojde. ... I would then 
reform the stipendiary magistracy. ... I would endeavour to ex- 
tend the field of summary convictions ; juries arc only fit for coun- 
tries in which the people are the friends of the law.’" “ All your 
measures,” I said, ** are measures for the prevention and punishment 
of crime.” . . . “ The prevention and punishment of crime,” answered 
Lord Rosse, “ are all that we want.” * 

The landlords, moreover, in some instances, disregard duties 
they should certainly perform. There is a great deal of truth 
in the following: — 

‘The country gentlemen are all Tories, and an Irish Tory is 
much more under the influence of the heads of his party than an 
English one. Their neglect of education is absolutely monstrous ; 
they establish no schools, they assist no schools, they visit no 
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scliools. They net as if the education, and therefore the feelings 
and opinions of the mass of the people, of their own tenants and 
labourers, were matters utterly indifferent to them. . . . They have 
little sympathy with their people, little sense of responsibility to them. 
They wonder at the hostility of the priests .... and yet in the 
struggle the landlords take not the slightest pains to get the support 

of the third party, and the most important one — the peasants.* 

What is to be done then to remove the evils still affecting 
the landed system of Ireland ? What is to be done to miti- 
gate the ill-will still lingering between the owner and oc- 
cupier of the soil, to lessen the mischief of precarious tenures, 
to prevent improvements done by the tenant from being con- 
fiscated by his landlord, to quicken the industry of the Irish 
peasantry? We lay aside ‘ heroical remedies,’ — schemes of 
forming a vast peasant proprietary by despoiling landowners 
of their possessions, or by the direct interposition of the State. 

We must rely much on indirect means, on the removal of the 
sectarian ascendancy which injures all social relations in Ire- 
land, but especially that of the landed classes, on education, 
on the incrt*asc of cajntal, on the gradual diffusion of new 

ideas. But improvements effected by the tenantry in Ireland 
might, "we think, be protected by positive enactment; and an 
attempt, j)erlia])S, might be wisely made to discourage the 
system of precarious tenures by facilitating legal remedies 
where Jeavses exist and impeding them in the case of tenancies 
at will. Such measures would only satisfy justice; they would 
iiiterfcro with no right of jn’operty ; and they would give the 

Irish tenant a security to which he has an equitable claim, not 
yet, unha|)j>ily, recognised by law. A Bill, with the first 
ol)jeet in view, was introduced by I^ord Riisscll's Government, 
but met the fate of his Administration ; the second object is 
in j)art aimed at in a well-considered Bill proposed by Lord 
Clani’icarde. Senior, rigid economist a's he was, saw that some 
legislation of the kind Avas advisable : — 

‘ I suggested to L. V. the plan which had been proposed by me 
of creating a tribunal which, on the eviction of a tenant for any 
cause, except breach of covenant or nonpayment of rent, should be 
empowered to judge wliat, if any, compensation sliould be ])aid to 
him. . . . The Irisli landlords (I said), partly politically, and partly 
to obtain additional rent by means of the potato, encouraged, or 
(what was enough without active encouragement) permitted, sub- 
division and the increase of population. The inhabitants of Ireland, 
from 4,088,226 in 1792, rose to 8,175,124 in 1841. The landlords 
were unable, or unwilling, to expend money on their estates. They 
allowed the tenants themselves to make the provision — by building 
and reclaiming land, from its original state of bog, or heather, or 
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stony field — necessary to lodge and feed this increased population. 
It is thus that many estates have been created, and almost all have 
been enlarged, by generation after generation of tenants without 
assistance. It was the tenants who made the barony of Ferney, 
originally worth 3,000Z. a year, worth 50,000/. a year. . . . It is to 
meet cases like thcBC that I propose my tribunal.’ 

If, however, the wealth of Ireland has increased in a re- 
markable degree of late years, and if, thoiigli not what we 
might have hoped, her social progress has been considerable, a 
corresponding improvement has not taken place in the politico^ 
condition and feelings of the nation. All classes, especially 
the lower classes, are decidedly better oflf than they were ; but 
disafFcction, and a blind dislike of the Imperial nile, lias hardly 

diminished ; the agrarian war against the landed proprietary 
has been in a great measure succeeded by discontent, vague 
and aimless, but general ; and the religious discord, wbicli at 
all times has been the peculiar curse of the country, is pro- 
bably as fierce and deej) as ever. As we look back at the last 
twenty j^ears we see material prosperity grow, but moral 
disorder not decline, nay, in some respects, it lias become more 

threatening, because more widely diffused and national. This 
sketch of Ireland in 1858 is, we believe, accurate in the main 
at this hour : — 

‘Materially (he said) the country is much improved since you 
were here in 1852. The people are better lodged, better clothed, 
and better educated. Wages have riseu twenty per cent. . . . Tho 
poor-rate is ten pence in the yiound. . . . Agriculture is improved 
notwithstanding the loss of the potato; land rises in ])ricc every 
year. Aud yet the moral improvement is not obvious. Disaffection 
to the English Government is as deep and wide as ever it wa.s. 
The mass of the people sympatliised with the Frcneh, sjoiiiuitliised 

with the Americans, sympathised with the Russians, sympathised 
even with the Sepoys. . . . The anti-English feeling is sucli that 
no one who has held office has any chance with a popular Irish con- 
Rtitueiicy. . . . Religious animosity rages more fierce than ever.’ 

Notwithstanding Emancipation too, and the policy of conci- 
liation ever since pursued by Liberal Governments to the 
Irish Catholics, the distinction between the religious com- 
munions, at least in the social relations of life, is almost as 
strongly marked as of old : — 

* “ I see as much of the Roman Catholic gentry (he answered) as I 
can, but still it is so little that I can scarcely answer you. The 
Roman Catholics do not appear to wish to mix much with the 
Protestants, and the Protestants rather avoid them. The presence 
of a Roman Catholic is felt by many as a gnne. Some topics must 
be avoided, some opinions suppressed. The host whispers to his 
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Protestant friends that there is a Homan Catholic present.” “ Ha& 
this mutual dislike (I asked) increased or diminished during the 
sixteen years that you have inhabited Jrelund ?” “I am inclined to 
think ” (he replied) that it has increased .” ' 

The following, however, is certainly true : — 

‘ “ Do you consider (1 asked) the state of the country more or less 
dangerous than it was ? Have the chances of rebellion, or of exten- 
sive disturbance increased or diminished?” “I think (he answered) 
they have diminished, and are diminishing. I think that the ma- 
terial improvement more than counterbalances the moral deteriora- 
tion.”’ 

Disaffection in Ireland has, no doubt, been stimulated by 
the passions engendered through the great emigration from 

1847 to the present time, and by contact with American 
sentiment, the imnnHiiate origin of the Fenian conspiracy. 
Hcligious animosities, too, have bc^c^n quickened by the un- 
hapi)y results of the Papal aggression, and by tlie attitude 
of the Homan Catholic hierarchy in Ireland, never so de- 
spotic, haughty, and uncompromising as it has been during 
the last twenty years. Something, also, should be ascribed 

to the growth of the sentiment of nationality all over Europe 
more or less affecting Irish opinion, and something to the 
marked divergence of popular feeling in England and Ireland 
upon the Papal and Italian questions. But the main and 
enduring causes, we believe, of the discontent and religious 
dissensions still agitating society in Ireland to its depths, are 
the ecclesiastical arraiigcrncjnts of th(^ country, and the train 

of mischiefs inevitably resulting from it. The Established 
Church still recalls the memories of ancient conquest and 
confiscation, still creates a false and grievous ascendancy, is 

still from its position aggressive; and continues to alienate 
from the State, and to irritate the mass of ihe Catholics of 
Ireland, who feel the wrong only the more keenly as they 
increase in intelligence, wealth, and power. On the other 

hand, the Itoraan Catholic Church, strong in the affections of 
the people, resents bitteidy its legal inferiority ; it is hostile ta 
every Imperial influence ; it is at least as aggressive as its 
rival; and its priesthood, from sentiment and interest alike, 
in disaccord with the order of things and institutions amidst 
which they live, at once powerfully influence their flocks, and 
in turn are powerfully influenced by them, whatever may be 
their passions or tendencies. Hence the deep discontent and 
sectarian strife continuing in full force in Ireland, springing 
from sources clearly defined, and perhaps only increased by 
material progress and social improvement. 
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This state of things has been so often described that it ns 
not necessary to dwell u])on it. Mr. Senior thus pointed out 

how the Established Church provoked general disaffection 
and ill-will : — 

* Wo have sahl that the ecclesiastical system of Ireland is both nii 
injury and an insult. As an insult it has no parallel in history. 
Oppression and robbery in matters connected with religion have 
been unhappily frequent, but in all other cases the oppressed and 
robhf'd have'bcen the minority. Tliat one-tenth of the population 
of a great country ahould appropriate to themselves the endowment 
originally provided for all their countrymen ; that, without even 
condescending to inquire whether there was or was not a congrega- 
tion of their own persuasion to profit by them, they should seize the 
revenues of every benefice, should divert them from their previous 
application, and should hand them over to aii incumbent of their 
own, to be wasted as a sinecure, if they were not wanted for the 
pcjrformancc of a duty — tfai^^is a treatment of which the contumely 
stings more sharply even than the injustice.’ 

Contrast with this the position of the Catholic priesthood, 
with their immense influence over the mass of the nation : — 

‘ They belong to the peasants by birth ; they are connected witli 
them by social intercourse ; and they come little in contact with 
any others, either during their education or during their ministry. 
The only public opinion which they fear is that of their own con- 
gregations and of their own body ; and there certainly is nothing 
in their position to make them less hostile than those around them 
to the institutions of their country. They ow'e nothing to the 
existing law. Tlie theory of that law is that there is in Irelainl 

neither a Catholic laity nor a Catholic priesthood. It does not 
secure them in their revenues or in their hcnefices ; they have no 
property for it to protect; they have no families whom its sub- 
division might ruin ; it offers no prizes to their vanity or their 

ambition. They feel more deeply than any other portion of the 
peoi)le ihe recollections of old and the presence of existing wrongs. 
Tlieir predecessors were legally murdered, and they see eveiy day 
the ehurches and cathedrals from which their predecessors were 

expelled. AVhile they are forced to wring their subsistence from a 
half-starved jycasantry, they see in every benefice an Anglican in- 
cumbent enjoying, often for doing nothing, or what they believe tf> 
be worse than nothing, the parsonage, the glebe, and the revenue 

which they think ought to belong to themselves.’ 

The consequences of the extreme injustice of the ecclesi- 
astical settlement of Ireland appear in numerous passages of 
these volumes. We must remark, however, that most of the 
witnesses cited by Mr. Senior were of the dominant Church; and 
the evidence on one side is excessive. The following is in the 
true spirit of Protestant ascendancy, the genuine fruit of the 
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Irish EstabllsJiment ; it must be remembered that the Catholics 
of Ireland believe not unnaturally that the State is animated 

by the same spirit ‘ , 

‘ Look at Maynooth. The priests have become worse and worse, 
more and more disaffected, ever since its institution. Nothings is to 
be done by trying to conciliate Roman Catholics; they attribute 
every concession to fear. It inflames their hatred by exciting their 
hopes ; the only mode of governing them is to put them down and 
to keep them down. You kept flattering and bribing O’Connell, not 
indeed with money, but with what ho valued more, patronage and 
influence; and what did you get by it? He went nearer and 
nearer to rebellion every day. At last you had the courage to turn 
on him, you prosecuted and convicted him ; and though the Whig 
]).*irty Lords set aside the verdict, he never recovered it.’ 

The aggressive tendencies of the rival Churches and the 
results are well described as follows : the proselytism of the 
l^rotestants, we believe, is more comfjucuous for meddling and 
arrogance, that of the Catholics for violence and terrorism : — 

‘ The misery of this country,* he continued, ‘ is the proselytising 
system. If the different sects would let one another nloue, or if 
each would rather look at what was good than at what was bad 
in other denominations, they would find that Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans. Vresbyterians, and Metjiodists may all be good men, 
good subjects, and good friends, lint in Ireland every sect is 

])olemical; every sect attaches more importance to the doctrines 
in which it differs from the others than to those in which it agrees. 
Kvery sect does all that it can to op]K)?e, to insult, and to revile the 
opinions nnd the members of every other sect Of the two 

great hostile sects, the Roman Catholics are perhaps the more active, 
tlic Protestants the more aggressive. Their abuse of the Roman 
Catholics is more insolent and more con temp tuo*us. This may arise 
partly from their old habits of tyranny, or at least of domination, 

and partly from the diflerent nature of the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the two sects.’ 

The evidence of the manner in which the priesthood alienate 
their flocks from the State, oppose the influence of law and 
Government, and condemn the social arrangements around 
them, unhappily is but too conclusive. We quote from a 
speech made by a Catholic priest in 1852 : — 

^ The Irish people are the most hard-working in the world, and 
they must not and 'shall not be exterminated from the soil. They 
must not be hunted ofiT like vermin. The exterminators are banded 
together, but 1 tell you there must be an end of the system. I tell 
you (pointing to the Conservative party) there is danger in it. I 
have before now been threatened to have a shot in my head for 
endeavouring to save the blood of the landlords. I will not be so 
active hereafter. You have for your protection the army, the 
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police, and the law ; but these are insufficient to sustain you. It 
has occurred that, in my own parish, murder has taken phice with 
the police before, behind, and at the side of the victim. The ablest 
man of the day designated these occurrence? as “ wild justice.” I 
now tell you^ the People, to assert your rights, and that it is not in 
the power of the oligarchy to crush you. They must leave you on 
your land. They must not assail your title to it. It must not bo 
given up to black cattle and sheep.’ 

The following is even more significant ; it shows how com- 
pletely the Irish priesthood believe that their flocks consider 
their advice superior to every other obligation : — 

* Stephen Spring Rice put into my hands this*moruiiig a printed 
letter from a Mr. Fit2gerald, the Roman Catholic Arelideacon of 
Rathkeale, in the county of Limerick, addressed to the jurors of 
Rathkeale. “ There are,” it said, “ for trial at the quarter sessions 
this week some persons charged with breaking the peace towards 

the spiritual traders who have made K the scene of their 

attempts at religious ruin — I may say, spiritual murder ; for every 
sincere Catholic must and does hold that, without faith, it is im- 
possible to please God : and this siAring faith, the sine qua non of 
escape from eternal fire prepared for the devil and hi« angels, he 

believes, with St. Athanasius and the Universal Church of all ages, 
to be that of the * true Catholic Faith ’ without which no one can 

be saved. In the eyes of every Catholic, these K mountebanks 

are persons who seek to poison to douih (the second dcatli in ilie 

Lake of Fire) the souls of all whbm they cau induce to swallow 
their dose. If a person were indicted for an assault on a spiritual 
poisoner, if I were a juryman, I would, without leaving the box, 
acquit the prisoner. If the intruder had come for the pui’pose of 

robbing, no jury would condemn his slayer; and in the eyes of 
every Catholic, life ought to be of less value tliaii the ctenml salva- 
tion of his soul, and the faith without which that salvation is 
impossible to be obtained. Some years ago I happened, ou climbing 

an ascent .near Coolrus, being on foot at the time, to come upon a 
party employed (in crowbar fashion) demolishing the liouse of a 
man named Patrick Lacy. He held a farm of about thirteen Irish 
acres, and had two stalwart Irish hard-working sons, who would 

have made as much of the. land as it was possible for man to make, 
but not such a rent as it was thought proper to demand. The house 
was built by that man ; it was ruthlessly levelled before his face, 
without, of course, a shilling compensation. If that man, or his next 

neighbour, had, at that moment, with the weapon next at hand (a 
pebble from the brook, or rather from the road) slain the demolisher 
of his dwelling, he would no doubt have violated the laws. But I 
would venture to ask Mr. in what respect would that marfs 

act liave differed from that of Moses four thousand years ago ? 
Moses smote one that he saw oppressing an Israelite. Does the 
Scripture condemn him ? Does not St. Paul praise Moses, and by 
implication praise the very deed which caused him to fiy from 
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Egypt ? Can what was worthy of commendation by the Spirit of 
God then bo the very extreme of guilt in the present day ? Pharaoh 

was a lawful monarch. He had made laws with all due formality 
and deliberation ; yet Moses laughs at the law, smites the oppressor, 
and is praised, not by St. Paul, but by the Spirit of God who spake 

by the mouth of St. Paul. Leaving Mr. and his Bible readers 

to unravel this knotty point, I say in conclusion, that no matter 
what laws or lawyers may say, no matter what old gouty judges, 
with great horsehair wigs, may have said on breaches of the peace 
and that sort of thing — no honest juryman will ever say guilty on 
his oath, unless he believes that the man on his trial violated the law 
of God, and incurred guilt in the sight of Heaven, by the act charged 
or found against him. If the juryman act on any other ])rinciplc, 
he will break his oath as u juryman, and bear false witness against 

his neighbour. He will be sure to obey man rather than God.’* 

Yet we must suppose that the Irish priesthood are 
wholly opposed to the cause of ojeder, nor yet forget that, 
uj)on a lair account, the State owes them a large debt of 
gratitude. They have little regard for Protestant England ; 
they fuel keenly the wrong -of the Irish Establishment; they 
are alive to the memories of the J*chal Code ; they are not the 

friends of the Protestant landlords, who return their hostility 
with contumely and fear ; they have created in Ireland an 
impv.rmvi in imperio in which their authority is ])aramount. 
Yet on many occasions they have condemned rebellious move- 
ments with real sincerity; they have been excellent peace 
officers against the Fenians ; above all, during ages of dark 
opj)ression, they have kept the masses of the people ChriiStian, 

and have prevented them from becoming brutalised. There is 
but little testimony in their fevour in these volumes, but 
Mr. Senior did them comparative justice; and Dr. Whately, 
we are happy to say, concurred : — 

‘I am frequently,* he said, ‘ led into an argument by hearing Ibo 
Roman Catholic priests called the priests of a false religion. Tberc 
is much in their religion that I think false, but much more that I 

believe to be true. There is much in their teaching that is mis- 
chievous, but much •more that is useful. There is really not much 
crime in Ireland. A few crimes of a frightful nature are committed; 
they fill us with horror and terror, and their peculiarly mischievous 

tendency — directed as they are against the improvement of the 

* In justice, however, it should be mentioned that the Roman 
Catholic bishop of the diocese compelled the priest to recant from 
the altar — as severe a censure as can well bo conceived. Nor, so far 
as the bishop is concerned, did it matter, though, as is related, * the 

* recantation was in 'so low a voice that scarce anyone knew what 

* it was.’ 
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country — force them on our attention. But burglary seems to bo 
almost unknowu. Colonel Senior never bars his doors or his win- 
dows. There is little theft, no poisoning, little uuchastity. One of 
the evils most common in a disturbed country is the insecurity of 
the roads. Though Ireland has been disturbed for centuries, the 
roads have always been safe. The domestic affections of the Irish 
are notoriously warm and constant. All this shows that the teaching 
of the priests has been in the main good.* 

We do not wholly agree with the following, but it is in some 
resi)ccts a correct account of the state of feeling produced in 

Ireland by the relations of the State to her Churches : — 

‘ I believe that the discontent of the Roman Catholics of the 
higher classes* has rather increased than diminished. The nature 
of their education gives the priest great influence over them,* much 
greater than he possesses on the Continent. The priests are of 
course disaffected. Wc cannot expect them to compare the state of 
their Church and tliat of the Anglican Church without shame, indigna- 
tion, and deep resentment. They influence the laity, and the laity — 
mixing little with Protestants, looked down upon by them*t f^xcluded 
from ail posts of honour or emolument — are scarcely loss bitter or 
narrow-minded than the priests.’ 

No person was more alive than Mr. Senior to the injustice of 
the relations in which the State stands to the Churches in Ire- 
land, or to the widespread resulting e\ils. He pointed out ably 
how the existence of the Established Church divides Ireland 
into a favoured caste and a nation impressed with the belief 
that it is discountenanced by the law ; how pride and resent- 
ment thus combine to embitter sectarian passion and ill-will ; 

and how the position of the Homan Catholic Church, inde- 
pendent of the State and hostile to it — with its undoubted 
wrongs and its vast power, with its Tribunate of priests and its 
devoted millions — impair the influence of Government and law, 
and create general and angry discontent, with a train of mis- 
chievous social consequences. The Reform he proposed may 
he impossible now, but it bore the stamp of statesmanlike 

wisdom. Perceiving that the sectarian feuds of Ireland never 
could be appeased while a trace of Protestant ascendancy re- 
mained, he advocated the principle of Religious ^iquality, and 

♦ This we believe to be erroneous. If the speaker had said 
‘ lower ’ instead of ‘ higher,’ we should have, in a great measure, 
agreed with him. The general sentiments of the Iidsh Roman 
Catholics have nowhere, we think, been so well described as in a 
charge of Bi.-'hop Moriarty, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry, 
dedivered in 1867. • 

+ Lord Derby’s Government was at this time in office. 
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insisted that the rival Communions and Churches should be 

placed on a strictly equal footing. With this object, he thought 
the status of the Established Church should be wholly changed ; 
being the Churcli of a class and not of the people, it should b« 
dejn-ived of its territorial rank— offensive, wasteful, and absurd 
alike— and should become Congregational in character; it should 
be detached altogether from the land, its revenues, justly con- 
sidered a grievance when affecting generally all estates whether 
in Erotestant or Catholic ownership, being commuted into a 
fund of money at interest ; and it should lose its peculiar badge 
of sujiremacy — an Episcopate forming a part of the Legislature 
— though it might retain its connexion with the State, as rc»* 
gards its polity and internal management. In this way all 
that is obnoxious in the Establishment would, he believed, be 
removed; it would fall into its legitimate position as the 
Church of a minority without jirivifeges or endowments odious 
to the mass of the nation ; it would cease to challenge popular 
hatred; and it would properly exercise its spiritual functions 
without lioldiiig iij) to the Catholics of Ireland the spectacle of 

a State endeavouring to maintain a creed by gross ecclesiastical 
injustice. Eut not only was the Established Church to be 
deprived of every mark of domination, and to acquire a new 
and different character ; in Senior’s scheme the liornan Catholic 
Church was to be honourably recognised by the State, and 
to be brought into close relation to it. For this purpose a 
perpetual antiuity from the Consolidated Fund was to be set 

ai)iirt, in order to supply the wants of its priesthood, and to 
add to the incomes of its dignitaries ; provision was to be made 
for the acquisition of glebes and of endowments for Cailioli**. 
jdaecs of worship ; and facilities were to be given for the incor- 
poration of a Board qualified by law to administer bequests 
and donations for its benefit. In a word, the rival Churches in 
Ireland, wiili some differences of no great importance, were to 

have an equality of rank, and proportionate emoluments, in 
dependence, however, upon the State ; and religious equality 
having been thus attained, sectarian passions. Senior thought, 
would diminish, the main cause of bitterness being removed, 
and there w'ould be grounds to hope that as justice would have 
been done to the Roman Catholic Church, it would co-operate 
harmoniously with the Government, and would cease to be an 
opposing influence. It might also be fairly expected that, 
without being less really pious, the social position of the 
Roman Catholic clergy would be improved in a variety of 
ways; and that, as they acquired education and independ- 
ence, they would no longer feel their present antipathy to the 
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existing order of things in Ireland, nor be inclined or compelled 

to trade on the blind passions of an ignorant peasantry. 

Such was Senior’s plan for a complete reform of our ecclesi- 
astical arrangements in Ireland ; and wc do not hesitate to say 
that, if the Legislature had ci^ricd it out when it was first 
proposed, it might have solved a most difficult problem in the 
interest of religion and of the Empire. We must not. however, 
conceal from ourselves, that this and every analogous scheme 
for dealing with the Church Question in Ireland apj)ear now 
to be things of the past ; and that the religious equality to 
which she has a right, and witljout which she will never 
prosper, will be probably vindicated in a different ipanner. 

How deeply rooted in the Catholics of Ireland the sentiment 
of religious equality is, and how steady has been its growth, 
may be judged from the following remarks of a Catholic gen- 
tleman of no ordinary gifES, made as long ago as 1852 ; — 

‘ We spoke on the question of the Irish Church. Whenever the 
next agitation on that question arises,” said De Vere, ‘Mt will take 
the form of a demand, not for n provision, but for equality. Wo shall 
require the clergy of each religion to be put on the same footing. 
W’e shall not accept a Parliamentary grant, while the Protestant 
Church holds a charge on the land.” “ Of course,” I answered, 
“you would not accept an annual grant; but would you refusfj a 
portion of the National Debt transferred to your own trustees ? ” 
“Wo should,” he answered, “ if the Protestant Church retained her 
tythe-rent charge.” “On what ground?” “As loss secure and 
less digiiiUcd.” “ Nay,” I answered, “ I think it would be more 

secure. Nothing can be less secure than the tythe-rent charge.*' 
, . . . “ The Protestant Church,” he said, “ cannot remain a terri- 
torial Church. We shall not long tolerate the fiction that Ireland 
is a Protestant country and requires a Protestant clergyman for 

every parish.’* 

The same speaker, four years afterwards, expressed himself in 
this remarkable language : — 

‘ “ The clergy,” he said, of the different religions in Ireland 
ought to stand in the same relation to the State. There ought to 
bo religious equality ; and as the present state of feeling among the 
Dnglish constituencies, and the natural repugnance of the Catholic 

clergy to accept endowment from the State, make it impossible to 
endow the Catholic Church, the only resource seems to be to apply 
to"* public purposes the endowments of the Protestant Church, and 
to trust to the voluntary principle for the support of the clergy of 

each denomination.” “ I believe,” I answered, “ that the English 
constituencies would resent the spoliation of the Protestant Church 

* It will bo observed that Senior’s plan would have met these 

objections. 
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more than they Avould the endowment of the Catholics. 15 ut the 
decisive objection to that plan is, that it would spread over 
Ireland a mischief now confined to a portion, though the largest, 
portion of the people, namely a clergy dependent on their flock.” 
“ I do not shut iny eyes to the serious evils arising from the 
voluntary principle. A clergy maintained on the voluntary prin- 
ciple is exposed to the temptation of preaching doctrines palatable 
to the prejudices, and even 40 the passions, of their congrega- 
tions. TJiey are tempted to take a strong part in local politics for 
the purpose of maintaining tlieir local influence. They are induced 
to wield their ecclesiastical authority to enforce the payment of 
contributions. All these evils and many others, I see clearly ; but 
I have to make a choice between difficulties; and I see no way of 
escajiing from the existing anomaly and injustice, save through the 

voluntary principle Taking into account the state of parties 

ill England, and tiu' sLato oi* feeling in Ireland, I see no possibility 
of eslcablishing the principle of religious equality in Ireland, except 
on the basis of tlie voluntary principle ; and the time when that 
would be politically possible has not yet arrived/” 

It is characteristic of English Conservativism, and of the 
vague ideas jirevalont on the subjecjt, that the ‘ property ’ argu-^ 

incut has been put forward jirominently in defence of the 
Irish Establishment. ' In the recent debate in the House of 
Eords, Lord Derby and the liord Chancellor maintained that 
there was no ossontial distinction between the title of the 
Church to her temporalities, and that of a given individual to 
his estate, and that to change the application of ecclesiastical 
revenue i.s equivalent to confiscating private property. It 

might be enough to reply that, from the earliest times, the 
legislation of civilised Europe has marked a difference by a 
broad line; that, in England, I^arliament has always asserted 
a paramount authority over the possessions of the Church 
while it has extended the proprietary rights of individuals to 
the very verge of absolute dominion; and that, nowadays, 
what is called ecclesiastical property, is in point of fact par- 
liamentary property, vested in the Church for certain uses, 
but subject wholly to the control of the State, while individual 
jiroperty is not only hereditary, but its ownership is almost 
iiarestricted. In truth, nothing can be more dangerous, 
regard being liad to our historical precedents, than to contend 
that the right of the Church to her temporalities is the same 
as that of a freeholder to his lands ; and it is singular that 
those who have undertaken the desperate case of the Irish 
Establishment rest their defence here on arguments drawn 
from the most extreme Ultramontane principles. Mr. Senior 
exposed this fallacy very clearly in a short tract on Kational 

Property : — 
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‘ Some deny the right of the State to deal with the income of 
property held in mortmain, on the ground that what they call tho 
Church as distinct from existing clergymen is the owner of what 
they call Church property ; that the episcopal lands belong to the 
Bench of Bishops, not for the lives of tho existing bishops, but for 
ever ; and that to declare that no bishop shall in future bo appointed, 
and that the revenues of the sees, as they become vacant, shall be 
applied to the support of hospitals, would be an act of spoliation, 
even although it could be demonstrated that such an application 
would be more useful, not only at present, but permanently, than 
the present one, Tho answer to these reasoners is, that to every 
spoliation there must be two parties — the spoiler, and the person 
despoiled. And who, under these circumstances, would bo the 
persons despoiled ? Our posterity? No; for the argument assumes 
that they would he benefited. The existing bishops ? No ; for 
they are untouched. The persons who now have the power 
to appoint bishops ? Their consent must, of course, be obtained. 
.... Tlie persons who mfght hope to be made hiahops ? Tlicy 
have no vested interest susceptible of valuation.* 

These volumes abound in interesting details respecting the 
administration of affairs in Ireland, and similar questions touch- 
ing that country, Mr. Senior always advocated the abolition 
of the Lord-Lieutenancy as a bad institution ; and nearly all the 
witnesses in these volumes, whatever their differences in other 
points, suppox't him in his view of this subject. Archbishoj) 
Whately enumerated the following reasons for not continuing 
tho Lord-Lieutenancy : — 

‘The Lord-Lieutenancy does* harm, as keeping up in people’s 

minds the notion of a separate kingdom ; as affording a hotbed of 
faction and intrigue ; as presenting an image of majesty so faint, 
and so feeble, as to be laughed at or scorned. Disaffection to the 
English Lord-Lieutenant is cheaply shown, and it paves tho way 

towards disaffection towards the English Crown England 

has no experience of the state of feeling in Ireland. There is no 
party there against the Queen, no party oppo.sed to the Executive 
as the Executive. Here, in Ireland, with every change of Ministry 
we have a change of sovereign, and the party opposed to the Lord- 
Lieutenant does everything to make his administration unpopular 
and unsuccessful.’ 

Those who witnessed the late enthusiastic reception of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in Dublin will regret that 
Royalty has so seldom made a personal appeal to the hearts of 
Irishmen. The Archbishop said: — ‘ My hope is that one day 
‘ the Great Absentee will return— that the Queen \vill be 
^ an Irish resident. The short visits of Her Majesty, for 

* less than a week at a time, only excite the people of Dublin, 

* make them mad for two or three days, and leave no results. 
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^ I wish her to live among us for five or six weeks at a time, 
‘ to know us and be known. I really believe this would make 
^ the people loyal.’ 

Mr. Senior knew well the difference of the relations of the 
English and Irish magistracy to the people, and how the admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland consequently suffered. In this 
respect a great improvement has taken place* in Ireland of 
late ; and we do not concur with an opinion of his that a 
stij)endiary magistracy should be substituted for a local in a 
great part of the country. But the stipendiary magistracy 
should be reformed ; they have very important duties to per- 
form, and they are, in many instances, incompetent men ; and 
we will add that tlic candidates should be chosen more care- 
fully than they ave now, and that the income of the office 
should be largely increased. Lord liosse describes these 
officiids in these words : — •• 

‘ No fanctioTi requires more zeal, vigour, and intelligence. The 
men selected for it are generally elderly roues, with broken fortunes 
and damaged reputations, who are made stipendiaries because their 
patrons do not venture to make them anything else.’ 

There is too much truth in these remarks of Archbishop 
Wliately on Irish appointments : — 

‘ Wliat Lord Rosso says of the stipendiary magistracy is true of 
every other Irish appointment. Fitness is the only claim tliat is 
disregarded. This would bo bad enough anywhere, but it is pecu- 
liarly mischievous in a highly centralised country.’ 

Ilie practice of purchasing evidence in Ireland by offering 
Government rewards to informers — an expedient occasionally 
necessary, perhaps, in the administration of criminal justice, 
hut odious, and liable to frightful abuse — is thus censured by 

Mr. De Vere ; — 

‘ I cannot too strongly reprobate the system of attempting to 
repress crime by public rewards. . . . The reward appeals to all 
the lowest and the roost sordid feelings of man, and brands for ever, 
as a recipient of blood money, even the honest man, who may have 
denounced tlic criminal from the purest motives. 1 need say nothing 
of the frightful consequences of pei’jured accusations and mistaken 
convictions.’ 

These volumes tell us a great deal about national education 
in Ireland. Even if it has failed in some of its objects, the 
system, taken as a whole, has succeeded in spite of vehement 

and steady opposition. In the Catholic provinces of Ireland, 
no doubt, the national schools are, in one sense, denomina- 
tional ; the x>npils are almost all Catholics ; it is only in 
the North, and there imperfectly, that anything like mixed 
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education exists. But tlie Commissioners control the national 
schools and direct the course of instruction in them ; even in 
the Catholic schools the Catholic priesthood have not absolute 
and exclusive power ; the schools are everywhere and the edu- 
cation is excellent. Nevertheless a large body of Irish opinion 

deserving respect opposes the system ; the following remarks 
made in 1858 foreshadow what has been since ■witnessed : — 

‘The rise of the Roman Catholics (he continued) Avill produce 
one consequence which T sliould regret. It will destroy our system 
of United Education. They accepted that system twenty-five years 
ago, because it was a step towards equality. The inlerior caste 
■was proud to see its children put upon a level with those of tlie 
superior caste. . . . Wheu they are strong enough, tliey will 
clamour for a grant for Roman Catholic education, even at the 
expense of consenting to one for Protestant education.* 

Our own observation confirms this statement of Archbishop 

Whately as to the results of the opposition given by the clergy 
of the Established Church to the national system : — 

‘ The unhappy rejection of these schools by the maje^rity of the 
members of our Church, has produced tlie effect which I predicted. 
They are worse educated than the Roman Catholics. They have 
sown the wind, and have reaped the whirlwind. If you find a waiter 
at an inn peculiarly intelligent and well-informed, he is a Roman 

Catholic.’ 

The following conversation of the Archbishop wn’th Mr. Senior 
on the establishment of the Catholic University in Dublin, 
and on the jirobable results of* giving it a Charter, is interest- 
ing at the present juncture. Be it not forgotten that the 
Adminlstratiou, now trying to stir up a Protestant cry in Eng- 
land for its own selfish end.s, deliberately resolved a few months 

ago to charter and endow the Catholic University, and to 
initiate a policy which, in its consequences, would have been 
fatal to the national system, and have ultimately given the 
Catholic priesthood the education of the mass of the youth 

of Ireland. We are far, however, from being of opinion that 
Trinity College, as now constituted, meets the just reqiiire- 
ments of the Catholics of Ireland : — 

‘I talked with the .\rchbisliop about the new Roman Catholic 
University. “ It is a retrograde step (he said) on the part of the 
Roman Catholics. For the last seventy years they have received 
their lay education at Trinity College. They never whispered a 

complaint as to their treatment there.* ... I hear that the expe- 

* This is not strictly correct. As far back ns 1846 Mr. Wyse 
■was 'desirous of reforming Trinity College in the interest of the 
Catholic students. 
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dicncy of giving them a charter is mooted. If it is done, it will be 
the first instance of such a charter since the Reformation. ... I 

hear also that it has been thought that giving this charter may be 
an excuse for a grant to the Church Education Schools.”* “Are 
thoy prepared, then (I said) to give up the National system ? h'or 
a grant to exclusively Protestant schools implies, of cour.se, a grant 

to exclusively Roman Catholic ones.” “ Some persons (he answered) 
are insane enough not to see this. They must suppose that the 
Roman Catholics arc indifferent to Roman Catholic education, or 
that they have no one to plead their cause in Parliament. . . . Others, 
not insane, but misjudging, see plainly that a grant for separate 
education to one body implies one to the other, and rejoice at it.” * 

Many anecdotes in these volumes illustrate the social pecu- 
liarities of Ireland. The following, narrated by Lord Monteagle, 
show's how lawle-^ir ihe spirit of the Country was within the 
memory of this generation : — 

* The coroner’s inquest brought ih a verdict of wilful murder 
against Scanlon and Sullivan, and warrants for their apprehension 
were issued. But no one seemed, for a time, disposed to arrest a 
man so well born and highly connected as Scanlon ; he not only 
walked about at liberty, but even appeared in shooting parties un- 
molested. I wrote to the Castle, urging that they should take 
measures to put an end to such a scandal as this impunity of crime. 
I was answered tliat ihe scandal was no more theirs than mine, as 
I, being a magistrate, ought to enforce my own warrant. I felt the 
truth oF this, and acted on it. ... 1 posted sentinels all round the 
house, and then, accompanied by a party of the IBth Hussars, 
kmicked at the door. ... 1 said Jjhat I was come on a painful duty 
— to execute a warrant against their son, “ You ! (screamed out 
the mother), you a Rice come to arrest a Scanlon ! There is equally 
pure blood in both our veins.’” 

The scene of the following is now the retreat of a great 
historian in the summer months; steam has changed the 
character of the tenant : — 


* Wc have reason to know that these very hopes were enter- 
tained this year, when the policy of endowing the Catholic Univer- 
sity was announced by the Government. In fact, that policy was 
viewed, and viewed justly, as the precursor of a system of separate 
denominational education in Ireland. Nay, Mr. Hardy, w’ho ‘ would 
* not quench the light of the Reformation ’ in that country, almost 
avowed as much, it may be observed here, too, that during their 
late visit to Dublin, the Prince aud Princess of Wales, doubtless 
under ministerial advice, went to places of denominational, and 
abstained from going to places of national education — conduct that 
provoked a great deal of comment, as it was contrary to all prece- 
dents set by the Queen. 
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‘ “ That hut ** (said Trench to me), “ was built by one of the 
MacFinnons as a fishing lodge. About twenty-five years ago, Mac- 
Finnon lent it to a friend, a Captain Nott, who was pursued by 
liis creditors. Nott established himself there with a single servant 
and a little armoury of guns and pistols. . . . He and his servant 
gave out that they kept constant watch, and that anyone attempting 
to land would be shot. ... I have no doubt that he would have 
shot anyone who attempted to arrest him.” “ And would he have 
been hanged ?” I asked. “Certainly not,” said Trench. “ A bailiff 
at that time was hostis hutnani generis. The body would have been 
buried with the remark, ‘What business had he to trouble the 
gentleman ?* ” * 

The conversations of Archbishop Whately arc ejccellcnt 

specimens of his wit and wisdom. They abound in keen obser- 
vation and thought, expressed often in the happiest language. 
Yet even Whately could not escape the influence of the Irish 
Establishment ; he is patrifnising and arrogant towards Irish 
Catholics ; and he encouraged the Protestant conversion move- 
ment, an imposition and mere failure. Yet, after making 
every deduction, his remarks in these volumes arc extremely 
interesting, Johnsonian in their strong sense and Ibrce, and 
occasionally enriched by happy illustrations. We quote some 
of these pregnant sayings : — 

‘ One of the commonly received maxims, which has the sanction 
of La Rochefoucauld, is the homage which vice pays to virtue. It 
is not a homage to virtue, but to opinion. A hypocrite affects the 
qualities, tlio reputation for which he thinks will bo useful to Ijim. 
There was a time when it was fashionable to be supposed to 1. a 
rake — to be supposed to drink, to game, to be profligate, and to be 

extravagant. T1)C same men who were Xhfin fanfarons de vices, 
would, under a different state of public opinion, liave been .I'^ef'iics.* 
‘In a dark mind, as in a dark room, enemies may lie down in 
different corners without its being known. Bring in a liglit, and 
they instantly rise and fight, until one expels the other ; the incon- 
sistency of conduct "which arises from the coexi.stence in tlic mind 
of opposite opinions is not a moral but an intellectual defect. It is 
to be cured only by bringing in the light,' 

‘Palcy confounded an innate moral faculty with innate moral 
maxims ; which is like denying an instinctive palate because there is 
no instinctive cookery.' 

‘ I am much of the opinion of the naval oflicer, who said that the 
service would never be in a good state until all the well-meaning 
people in it are shot. Well moaning is the excuse for ill doing. 

Such people are said to be good at bottom, A friend of mine, 
riding in a Devonshire lane, came to a suspicious place. He asked 
passerby if there was a good bottom. “ Oh yes,” said the man, “ a 
very good bottom.” So he went on and sank in a bog up to iiis 

girths. “ Why you rascal,” he said, “ you told me that there was a 
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good bottom.” So there be,” said the countryman, “ a very good 
hard bottom, but you b’ant half come to it yet I 

‘ The frequent repetition of any act is a custom. The state of 
mind or of body thereby produced is a habit. The custom forms 
the habit, and the habit keeps up the customt So a river is produced 
by a constant flow of water, which scrapes for itself the bed which 
couflncs it.’ 

‘ Tljough each separate opinion appears to the holder of it true, 
yet everyone is aware that, of the mass of his opinions, some must 
be wholly or partially false — just as a bad arithmetician, in adding 

up a long column of figures, is perfectly confident as to the truth 
of eacli separate addition, but may know from experience that it is 
highly probable that the total may be wrong.* 

It lias been said that these volumes convey a melancholy 
impression of the of Ireland, and of the impossibility of 
solving the Irish (Question. We wholly dissent from that 
opinion, and enter an emphatic })rotq^t against it. They sliow, 

indeed, that political wisdom has much to accomplish before 
Ireland shall be happy and loyal, one in heart and feeling with 
the remaining parts of this great Empire. They show that 
large concessions to justice have not, within a short space of 
time, efiiiced the wrongs of protracted misgovernment from the 
memory of the Irisli jXMiple, and that so long as the chief of 
those wrongs exists dlsalFection will inevitably continue. They 
sliow that a liigh-spirited nation may hold cheap the gift of 
political equality, if its religious sentiments are outraged; 
and that until the Church Question shall be settled on broad 
prin<*i])les of plain Eight, the pacification of Ireland is hopeless. 
They attest, moreover, wliat was well known, that the ani- 
mosities of class, inveterate in Ireland, have not yet altogether 
disappeared ; that a single generation cannot at once put off 

dcep-roc^ted habits of social disorder. But they bear witness 
to the general improvement of the country in a variety of ways ; 
to increasing respect for authority and Jaw ; to the cessation of 
agrarian feuds and cHnics ; to the marked j)rogrcss i>f civilisa- 
tion through enlightened legislation and government. And 
Avc still think that the great work of conciliating and uniting 
Ireland to England may be accomplished by carrying out 
towards the weaker nation a policy of justice, looking at Irish 
questions in an Irish spirit, considering local opinions and 
feelings, and above all by doing to others as you would others 
should do to you. 
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Abt. III. — Old Deccan Days; or Hindoo Fairy Legends 
current in Southern India, Collected from oral tradition by 
M. Freke. Londdh : 1868. 

Tp, as some have asserted^ the story of Achilles as told in the 
Iliad is only another form of the legend which relates the 
■career of the Ithakan chief in the Odyssey ; if it be granted 
tliat this tale reappears in the Saga of the Volsungs and the 
Nibelungen Lied, in the epical cycles of Arthur and of Char- 
lemagne, in the lay of Beowulf and the Shah-nameh of Firdusi, 
and if further it be conceded that all these streams of pojmiar 
poetry can be traced back to a common source in mythical 
phrases which described the phenomena of the outward world, 
the resemblances thus traced are nevertheless not so astonish- 
ing as the likeness which-.runs through a vast number of the 

popular talcs of Germany and Scandina\ia, of Greece and 
Borne, of Persia and Hindostan. The wonder becomes greater 
when from the necessary outgrowth of certain conditions of 
thought and speech we turn to popular stories which, so far as 
we have the means of judging, cannot be brought within this 
class of epical legends, and yet exhibit, in spite of all differ- 
ences of detail and of local colouring, a closeness of resemblance 
which sufficiently establishes their substantial identity. If 
among the stories which Hindoo, Persian, Greek, or Teutonic 
mothers recounted to their children we find tales which turn 
on the same incidents, and in their most delicate touches betray 

the influence of precisely the same feelings, we must conclude 
oither that these legends were passed from the one tribe or clan 
to tlie other, or that before these tribes separated frr>m their 
oomiuon home, they not only possessed the germs of the future 
epics of Europe and Asia, but had framed a number of stories 
which cannot be accounted for on any hypothesis of conscious 
borrowing by one distinct people from another. How far such 

an hypothesis may be fairly urged Professor Max Muller has 
endeavoured to determine in his remarks on Dr. Dasent’s 
Norse Tales : * hut if the story of the Master Thiel" may have 
found its way into Northern Europe from the Indian tale as 
told in the Kalila and Dimna, the idea of any such lateral 
transmission becomes inadmissible when we deal with stories 
found in writers of different nations who never could have pos- 
sessed any means of communication. The Hindoo and the 
%)euton assuredly lost sight of each other from the day when 

• Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 230, &c. 
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they parted, the one to journey to the land of the five streams, 
the other to find his way beyond the Caspian and the Ural to 

the forests and marshes of the Elbe and the Rhine. 

If then any such stories are still preserved, we are apparently 
forced to the conclusion that before the several branches of the 
Aryan race separated from their common home, they had in 
their language the germs of all future mythological systems, 
and in their folk-lore or nursery tales a number of tales, the 
ideas of which were impressed on their minds scarcely less 

firmly than certain mythical words and expressions were im- 
pressed on their memories. For it must not be forgotten that 
even in the tales which exhibit the closest likeness, the points 
of difference in detail and colouring are so striking as to leave 
no room for doubt that the ancestors of the modern Aryan 
nations carried away with them for these stories no fixed type 
to which they were eomxjelled to adhere with Egyptian slavish- 
ness, but living ideas which each tribe might from time to time 
clothe in a different garb. 

It. betvjincs therefore of the utmost importance in such an 
inquiry as this to bring together and fpmpare the popular tra- 
ditions of nations whose geographical positions show that 
their parting when they left the common home was for them a 
final separation. No one could have the liardihood to maintain 
that the countrymen of Herman had access to the pages of 
Pausanias, or that the soldiers of Varus had in their childhood 
listened stories borrowed from the epic of Wainamoiricn. 
Yet tlie children’s tales gathered by the brothers (jrriinni estab- 
lished the general affinity between the mythical systems of 
Greeks, Romans, Germans, and Scandinavians; and the same 
aslouiuling agreement between the popular tales of those races 
and those of tlie Ilhidoo is displayed in Miss Frere’s volume of 
Deccan legends which will take their place by the side of 
the ^Arabian Nights,’ the ^ Kinder-und Haus-Mahrehon ’ of 
Griinnj, and the collections of Scottish, Norse, and Icelandic 

legends for Avhich we are indebted to Asbjomsen and Moc, to 
Campbell and Daseiit, Magnussen and Powell. 

If at first sight the harvest thus reaped from lands so distant 
from each other seems a goodly one, it must be remembered 
that the grain is falling from the stalk, and the time for 
gathering it fast passing away. Steam and telegraphs, the 
hurry and whirl, the prosaic cares and selfish toil of modern 

life will soon leave little to be gleaned in fields which fifty 
years ago Avere laden with crops of indescribable richness ; and 
each labourer in his turn as, to the best of his power, he goes 
through his self-imposed task, mourns that if much has been 
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gathered mtich more has been lost irretrievably. The readers 
of Miss Frere’s Dcccan Tales will feel that nowhere perhaps 
may sa much of popular folk-lore be still recovered ^ in that 
vast country in which Englishmen have special facilities for 
rescuing these memorials of the far past from the changes 
and chances of oral tradition. We rejoice that a golden oppor- 
tunity has not been lost. Many an ISnglish child has past its 
early years in parts of India without hearing from native 
servants any one of the picturesque legends here gathered from 

the lips of Anna Liberata de Souza. If this woman still lives, 
it may convey to her a true pleasure, in the evening of a life 
which has had sore troubles, to know that she has made 
thousands of English children hajipy, and that here, rf not in 
her own land, her name will be remembered with feelings of 
lively gratitude. The story of her life is prefixed to these 
talcs, as nearly as possibly, in her own imperfect English. It 
can scarcely fail to make the reader anxious that not a frag- 
ment should he lost of the crumbs which may still be 
gathered among the genuine country folk of Hindostan. A 
temper critical as to fagts gives the deathblow to the growth 
of mythology, and is scarcely less fatal to the preservation of 
legends which have not been reduced to writing. With the 
rise of a sceptical spirit the myth loses some portion of its 
charm, and, with this, of its hold on the narrator’s heart ; and 
the beautiful cows which the glistening Dawn drives every 
morning to their pastures, the gleaining Harits who bear aloft 
the chariot of the Lord of light, the lovely Cliaritcs who play 

with AphroditS as she rises from the white sea-foam, the 
nymph who leaves her. coral caves with invincible armour for 
her son, the Gorgon face which can turn every living thing to 
stone, all fade and must at last vanish away as the cold ques- 
tion is repeated ^ How can these things be ? ’ That this spirit 
is growing in every part of India, the ayah's narrative leaves 
no room for doubt ; and, were it not for precious relics of 

Aryan tradition still to be rescued, we have no reason to regret 
it. Still it gives one an insight into the old life of all the 
Aryan nations, when we learn that hearing stories from the old 
people was the pleasant substitute for going to school. The 
freezing winters of Northern Europe, we may be sure, were 
spent in a manner not unlike that in which Hindoo children 
got through their scorching monsoons. 

‘ ‘ Come here, children, out of the sun, and I’ll tell you a story. 
Come in ; you’ll all get headaches.’ So my grandmother used to 
get us together,” says tlie ayah, “ (there were nine of us, and great 
little fidgets like all children) into the house, and there shc*d sit on 
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the floor, and tell U9 one of the storioB I tell you. But then she used 
to make them last much longer, the different people tolling their own 

stories from the beginning as often as possible ; so that by the time 
she*d got to the end, she had told the beginning over five or six 
times. And so she went on, talk, talk, talk, Mera Bap reh 1 Such 
a long time she’d go on for, till all the children got quite tired and 

fell asleep. Now there are plenty of schools to which to send the 
children, but there were no schools when I was a young girl ; and 
the old women who could do nothing else used to tell them stories to 
keep them out of mischief.” * 

We shrink from doing anything to weaken the props of 
£0 excellent an institution ; but we may be thankful that old 
women, who doubtless thought themselves flt for nothing, have 
preserved to us a series of exquisite legends which pour a 
flood of light on the early history of the human mind. We 
see that the Hindoo child was at once roused and soothed by 
the stories of the sweet Star-Lady^and the lovely Queen of 

the Five Flowers, just as the young German and Norseman 
listened to the tale of the beautiful Briar-rose sleeping in 
dcath-like stillness until the kiss of the pure knight roused 
her from her slumber. When wc add that not only this 
ayah, but even her grandmother, was a Christian, we may 
well feel a further satisfaction in the little mischief which 
change of religion has inflicted on their folk-lore. We cannot 
regard it as a genuine or wholesome result of Christianity that 
the convert, because he deposes Zeus, Brahma, or Odin from 
their ancient throne, should transform all the beings of his 
})antheon into malignant and loathsome devils. If the Hindoo 
Christian still bows her head before the shrine of the old god 
of wisdom, thinking that after all the rite may not be without 
its meaning, this is surely better than that, she should tremble 

like the Norseman at the approach of the wild huntsman, or 
regard the graceful creations of mythical speech and fancy as 
beings who would do her harm if they could. Such a condi- 
tit)ii of thought (which must be necessarily transitional) may 

lead the convert finally to see that these old myths form a vast 
storehouse of the highest and truest poetry. Still it is curious 
to contrast the different degrees of scepticism in the old gran- 
dame and her young listeners. 

‘ Wo used sometimes to ask my grandmother, ‘ Are those stories 
you tell us really true? Were there ever such people in the world?* 
tSiio generally answered, * I doii.’t know, but maybe there are some- 
where.* I don’t believe there are any of those people living ; I dare 
say, however, they did once live ; but my granny believed more in 
those things than I do now. She was a Christian: she worshipped 
God and believed in our Saviour, but still she would always respect 
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the Hindoo lemples. If she saw a red stone, or an image of Gunputti, 
or any of the other Hindoo gods, she would kneel down and say 
her prayers there, for she used to say, ‘ May be there's something 
in it/”’ 

But if the old woman still hankered in some degree after the 
ancient theology, the children were too much addicted to the 

theory of natural selection not to maintain that seven-headed 

cobras must leave behind them a seven-headed progeny. 

* ** All the cobras iu my grandmother’s stories were seven-headed. 
This puzzled us children, and we would say to her, * Granny, are 
there any seven-headed cobras now ? For ail the cobras we see that 
the conjurors bring round have only one head each.’ To which she 
used to answer, ‘ No, of course there are no seven-headed cobras 
now. That world is gone, but you see each cobra has' a hood of 
skin, that is the remains of another head.* Then we would say, 

* Although none of those old seven-headed cobras are alive now, 
maybe there are some of tli^ir children living somewhere.’ But at 
this ray granny used to get vexed, and say, * Nonsense, you are silly 
little chatter-boxes, get along with you.* And, though we often 
looked for the seven-headed cobras, we never could find any of 
them.” ’ 

Of all the stories related in this volume, although they may 
be arranged in at least three distinct classes, there are very 
few, perhaps none, which fail to exhibit some parallelism with 
Greek, Arabian, Teutonic, or Scandinavian tales. There is 
also perhaps not one on which the genius of the Hindoo people 
has not stamped its own peculiar character. This character, 
however, is by no means what in England it is popularly taken 

to be. As the Homeric poems assign to women a condition 
very different from their state in the days of Perikles, so these 
stories bring before us in Seventee Bai, and Panchphul Bance, 
maidens as pure, as brave, and as beautiful as Nausikad, and 
the m^n not unfrequently treat a king as familiarly as 
Tliemistokles is said to have addressed Artaxerxes. When the 
Rajah in the story of ‘ Truth’s Triumph ’ wishes to marry the 
gardener’s daughter, he receives the blunt answer : ‘ Rajah or 

* no rajah is all one to me. Jf you mean what you say, if you 
‘ care for my daughter and wish to be married to her, come 
^ and be married ; but I’ll have none of your new-fangled 

* forms and court ceremoilies, hard to be understood.’ The 
language has all the simplicity of a Quaker’s address ; but the 
contrast to ordinary Oriental servility is both wholesome and 
refreshing. 

Although by far the larger number of these tales turn on 
incidents which in some one of tbeir many forms lie at the root 
of the great epic poems of all the Aryan nations, some of them 
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are specimens of ready wit, repartee, and humour on ordinary 

matters, which surpass anything to be found in the ‘ Arabian 
^ Nights,’ and may be fairly compared with the Greek battle of 
the ‘ Frogs and the Mice.’ Like the latter, the best of these 
stories have beasts for the actors. Miss Frere remarks that in 

them ^ the jackal usually overcomes every difficulty, and proves 
‘ a bright moral example of the success of wit against brute 
‘ force — the triumph of mind over matter.’ In * Tit for Tat ’ 
the honesty of the camel is more than a match for the cunning 
of the jackal, who, having invited him to carry him across a 
stream, feasts on crabs and fish-bones by the riverside, and 
then by his yelping and howling brings the villagers down on 

the camel while he is quietly eating the sugar-canes. The poor 
brute is severely handled, but when the ‘jackal is again on his 
back in the stream, the camel, upbraiding him for his conduct, 
asks him why he had made such a notse — 

‘ “ I don’t know,” said the jackal. “ It is a custom I have. I 
always like to sing a little after dinner.” 

‘ The camel waded on through the river. The water reached up 
to his knees, — then above them — up, up, up, higher and higher, 
until he was obliged to swim. Then turning to the jackal, he said, 
I feel very anxious to roll.” “ Oh, pray don’t. Why do you wish 
to do 80?” asked the jackal. “I don’t know,” answered the camel. 
“ It is a custom I have. I always like to have a ifttle roll after dinner.” 
So saying, ho rolled over in the water, shaking the jackal off as he 
did so. And the jackal was drowned, but the camel swam safely 
ashore.* 

The camel deserved his triumph. The alligator, who is an 
evil beast, does not get off' so easily. A jackal, putting his 
}>aw into the water to catcb up a crab, finds it seized by an 

alligator, who stupidly lets it go when the jackal cries out in a 
cheerful voice, ‘ Clever Alligator, to catch hold of a bulrush 
‘ rt)ot instead of my paw.’ Seeing himself outwitted, he resolves 
to be wiser next time. Next day the jackal, fearmg that the 
alligator may be hidden beneath the water, calls out ‘ Whenever 
^ I go to look for my dinner, I see the nice little crabs peeping 
* up through the mud ; then I catcb and eat them. 1 wish 1 

^ could see one now.’ The alligator at once shows the top of 
his snout, thinking that it would be mistaken for a crab, and 
immediately the jackal, bidding him farewell, goes to fish else^ 
where. The next day the jackal again stands on the bank, 
and cries out that he can see not a single crab, adding that 
‘ generally, even when they arc under water, one can see them 
^ going buhbJe, bubble, bubble, and all the little bubbles go 

‘ pop ! pop I pop ! ’ The alligator, trying to make crab’s bubbles 
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«nd churning the water for yards round, is foiled th6 third 
time, and determines to lie in wait for his prey on land. A 
'hea{> of figs is his place of ambush. The jackal is tempted, but 
•cautiously exclaims that the figs cannot be good because the 
ivind does not stir them. The alligator, trying to imitate the 

effects of the breeze, is again betrayed, and makes up his mind 
ito cany the war into his enemy’s den. The jackal, returning 
trom a foraging expedition, calls out at the entrance, ‘ Little 
^ house, pretty house, my sweet little house, why do you not 

* give an answer when I call ? If I come and all is safe and 

* right, you always call out to me. Is anything wrong that 
^ you do not speak?’ The alligator, cooing not quite so gently 

as a dove, answers, ^ Sweet little jackal.’ nith infinite readiness 
the creature replies, ‘ Thank you, my dear little house, I am 
‘ coming in a minute, but first I must get firewood to cook my 
‘ dinner ; ’ and while thtf* alligator waits to snap up the jackal 

when he enters the den, he is smothered by the fire, as the con- 

queror sings his triumphal song outside. 

In the ‘ Valiant Chatteo-Maker’ wc have a story clearly of 
the same parentage with the ^ Valiant Little Tailor’ in Grimm’s 
•‘Kinder- und Haus-Mahrehen;’ but the Hindoo tale seems 
-decidedly the cleverer of the two. In both mere accident 
i^ends to the exaltation of the hero ; but in the German story, 
the tailor merely ftrikes down seven flies with a cloth, and 
exulting at his feat, resolves to go forth into the world, with 
the words ‘ Seven at one blow’ written on his belt, and the 
awful inscription imposes on everyone whom he comes acrc^^s. 
He is in short a mere boaster ; but the Deccan chattce-niaker 
really does wonders, although he had no thought of doing 
them, and remains as meek and humble as he was before. 

4 Somewhat flustered with toddy, he sees by a flasli of lightning 
a beast crouching under the w^all of a hut for shelter from the 
xain, and mistakes it for his donkey, wdiich had strayed. It is a 
tiger; but the brute has been already frightened by n cases 
within the hut, caused by th6 constant moving of furniture from 
one place to another, and the loud complaints of a woman wdio 
oxclaiins against the ‘ perpetual dripping,’ which must end by 

t)rmging the roof down. Assailed with furious blows by the 
angry chattee-maker, the tiger thinks that he must be in the 
gripe of the ‘perpetual dripping,’ and makes no resistance 
while his rider with vehement kicks and cuffs forces him home, 

where he ties his head and feet firmly to a post, and then 

goes to bed. 

‘Next morniug, when the chattee- maker’s wife got up and looked 

out of window, what should she see but a great big tiger tied up in 
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front of their house to the post to which they usually fastened their 
dotikoy ; she was very much surprised, and running to her husband, 

awoke him, sayin", “ Do you know what animal you fetched home 
last night ?” “ Yes ; the donke}', to be sure,*’ he answered. “ Come 
and see,'* said she; and she showed him the great tiger fastened to 
the post. The chattee-inakcr at this was no less astonished than his 

Avife, and felt himself nil over to find if the tiger had not Avounded 
Inm : but no, there he w-as safe and sound, and there Avas the tiger 
tied to the post just as he had fastened it up the night before.’ 

The news soon found its way to the palace, and the rajah with 
all Ills court came to see the tiger and his captor. The beast 
Avas recognised as one Avhich had long been* the terror of all the 
country round, and the chattec-makcr was made the cominaTidcr 
of ten thousand horse. Just at this time came tidings that an 
oA^erwhelmiug cnenjy was about to cross the borders, and not 
a general could be found to face them. ‘ Why not make the 
‘ chattee-maker commander-in-chief*?’ they suggested. The* 
api»ointment Avas made, but the chattee-maker begged leave 
first to go alone and reconnoitre. He had thus at the least 
gained breatliing-tiinc, for as be confessed to his wife the office- 
of commandcr-in-chief Avas by no means an easy one for a man 
Avho had never been on a horse in his life. But while he was 
thinking of mounting a particularly quiet pony, a magnificent 
charger, sent from the rajah, galloped up and stood at his door. 
There was no help for it but to have himself tied on, after he 
had at length succeeded in mounting. ‘ Wife, wife, you forgot 
* to tie my hands,’ cried the chattee-maker,^ as the horse, 
puzzled to knoAv Avhat he had on his back, began kicking and 
plunging, and then set off across the country. ^ Never mind,’ 
Avas the reply, ‘hold on by the mane;’ and away Avent the 
chattee-maker on a ride as memorable as that of ,lohn Giipin-. 
Right towards the enemy’s camp flew the horse, and the rider 
liked the prospect as little as Gilpin liked the idea of a leap 
over a turnpike gate. In his desperation he seized a young 

banyan-tree as he passed, hoping that the ropes might break 
and thus he might come to the ground. But the tree gave 
way instead of the ropes, and trunk in hand aivay he Avent, 
striking into the enemy, Avho now saw him coming, a terror * 

not less than that Avlth which Polyphemos filled the comrades of 
Odysseus. They could fight, they said, against men like 
themselves, but not against giants Avho tore up trees as they 
rode. At once they fly, leaving everything behind them ; and 
when the tired horse at length reaches the camp and stands 
still, the ropes break and his rider falls to the ground. The 
chattce-maker finds in the king’s tent a letter of abject sub- 
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mission, and with this prize he returns home, leading the horse 
which he dares not remount. On reacliing home he bids his 

wife send the horse and the letter to the rajah; ' He will see 
‘ by tho horse looking so tired what a long ride IVe had ; and 
^ if* he is sent on beforehand, I shall not be obliged to ride him 
‘ up to the palace door to-morrow morning, as 1 otherwise 
' should, and that would he very tiresome, for most likely I 
^ should tumble off.’ Still higher dignities and more abundant 
wealth were of course bestowed on a man who sliowed himself 

as modest as he was brave. ^ 

Between this and the German tale the likeness is confined 
to the one leading idea of greatness achieved by accident and 
a run of good luck. We turn now to a class of stories “which 
have little, or notliing, in common with the epic poems of the 
Aryan nations, but which exhibit a series of incidents in 
striking parallelism with^hose of the corresponding Teutonic 

stories. These incidents are in themselves so strange, and the 
result is brought about by turns so unexpected, that the idea 
of their independent development among separated tribes who 
had carried away nothing but some leading notion becomes a 
wild extravagance. Whatever the consequences may be, the 
conclusion seems irresistible that these stories hs|d been wrought 
out with some fulness of detail while these tribes or nations 
still continued to form a single people. The resemblances be- 
tween may perhaps bring down the time of separation to a 
comparatively late period; but tlie geographical position of 
Hindoo and German tribes must still throw that time back to 

an indefinitely distant past, and close as the parallelism may 
be, the differences of detail and colouring are such that we 
cannot suppose these Aryan emigrants to have carried away 
with them to their several homes more than the leading inci- 
dents grafted on the leading idea. The fidelity with which the 
Hindoo and the German tales adlierc to this framework is 
indeed astonishing. 

One of the mostTcmarkable of these coincidences is furnished 
by the stofy‘of,the Dog and the Sparrow in Grimm’s col- 
lection as compared with an episode in the Wanderings of 
‘ Vicram Maharajah. In both a bird vows to bring about the 
ruin of a human being ; in both the bird is the helper and 
avenger of the innocent against wanton injury ; and in both 
the d^ructiou of the guilty is the result of their own voluntary 

acts. There are other points of likeness, the significance of 
which is heightened by points of singularly subtle difference. 
In the German story the sparrow is offended because a carter, 
not heeding the warning wliich she had given him, drove his 
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waggon over a dog which she had saved from starving. You 
‘ have killed my brother the dog,’ she said, ^ and that shall cost 
you your horses and your cart.’ ^ Horses and cart, indeed,’ 
said theM^arrier. ^ What harm can you do to me ?’ and he drove 
on. But jiresently the sparrow contrived to force out the cork 
from the bung-hole of one of the casks in the waggon, and ail 
the wine ran out on the ground. ^ Ah me, I am a poor man 
^ now,’ cried the carter when he saw it. ^ Not poor enough 
‘ yet,’ said the sparrow, as she perched on the head of one of 

the horses and pecked out his eye. The carter in his rage took 
up his hatchet to kill the bird, but instead of it he hit his horse, 
which fell down dead. So it fared with the second cask and 
the two remaining horses. Leaving his waggon on the road, 
the carter found hi? v/ay home, and bemoaned the loss of his 
'wine and horses. ' Ah, my husband,’ she replied, * and what 
‘ a wicked bird has come tf» this hryisc : she has brought with 

‘ her all the birds in the world, and there they sit among our 
‘ corn and are eating every ear of it.’ ‘ Ah me, I am j>oorer 
‘ than ever,’ said the man as he beheld the havoc. * Still not 
^ poor enough, carrier; it shall cost you your life,' said the 
bird, as she flew away. By and by the sparrow appeared at 
the window-sill, and uttered the same words, and the carrier 
hurling his axe at it broke the » 'window-frame in two. Bvery 
other piece of furniture in the house was demolished as he 
vainly attempted to hit the bird. At length he caught her, 
and his wife asked if she should kill her. ‘ No,* said he, 

‘ that were too merciful ; she shall die much more horribly, 

‘ for I will eat her.’ So saying, he swalloived her whole ; but 
she began to flutter about in his stomach, and presently came 
again into his mouth, and cried out, ‘ Carrier, it shall cost you 
^ your life.’ ‘ Thereupon the man handed the axe to his wife, 
saying, ‘ Kill me the wretch dead in my mouth.” His wife 
‘ took it and aimed a blow, but missing her mark, struck her 
‘ husband on the head and killed him. Then the sparrow flew 
^ away, and was never seen there again,’ 

In the Hindoo story the bird is a parrot, and the dog’s place 
is taken by a poor wood-cutter, from whom a dancing-gir^ 
attempts to extort a large sum of money by deliberate false- 
hood. The girl thus represents the carter, and at once the 
framework of the tale is provided ; but the method by which 
the sparrow wreaks her vengeance on *he man is thoroughly 

awkward and unartistic when compared with the simple scheme 
which brings about the min of the nautch-woman. She, like 
the carrier, is rich; but she cannot resist the temptation of 
making more money by claiming from the wood-cutter the 
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dowry which shB said that he had promised to pay on marrying- 
her, the dowry and the marriage being alike purely imaginary. 

The rajah, being called to give judgment in the case, deter- 
mines to abide by the decision of a parrot famed for his wisdom, 
and belonging to a merchant in the town. WJien the wood- 
cutter had given his version of the matter, the pan'ot bade 
Champa Ranee, the nautch-girl, tell her story. After hearing 
it, he asked where the house was to which her husband had 
taken her. 'Far away in the jungles,’ was the reply. ‘ And 

^how long ago?’ The day was named; twenty witnesses 
proved that Champa was at the time in the city; and the 
parrot gave judgment for the wood-cutter against the nautch- 
girl, as the sparrow had befriended the dog against the carter. 
Great was the praise bestowed on the wise parrot, but the 
incensed nautch-girl said : * Be assured I will get you in my 
‘ power; and when I do, I^will bite off your head.’ 

Then follows the vow of the parrot, answering to the oath 
of the sparrow ; but he has no need to repeat it. ^ Try your 
* worst, madam,’ said he, ‘ but in return I tell you this ; 1 will 
‘ live to make you a beggar. Your house shall be, by your 
‘ own orders, laid even with the ground, and you for grief and 
‘ rage shall kill yourself.’ Time goes on, and the nautch-girl, 
summoned to the merchant’s house, dances so well that ho asks 
her to name her own reward ; and the price which she demands 
is the parrot. Taking the bird home, she ordered her servants 
to cook it for her supper, first cutting off its head and bringing 
it -to her grilled that she might eat it before tasting any other 
dish. The parrot is accordingly plucked, but whUe the ser- 
vant goes to fetch v ator wherein to boil him, the bird, who had 
pretended to be dead and thus escaped having his neck -wrung, 
slips into a hole let into the wall for carrying off the kitchen 
sewage. In this dilemma the maid grilled a chicken’s head and 
placed it before the Ranee, -who, as she ate it, said : 

‘“Ah, pretty Folly, so here’s the end of you. This is the brain 
that thougiit so cunningly, and devised my overthrow; this is the 
tongue that spoke against me; this is the throat through which 
fpaine the threatening words. Aha, who is right now, I wonder?*'^ 

With some little fear the parrot heard her words, for the 
loss of his wingfeathers had left him unable to fly ; but at 
length he contrived to find his way to a neighbouring temple 

and to perch behind the idol. It was the favourite god of 
Champa Ranee, who in her abject fear of death had long 
besought him to translate her to heaven without the process of 
dying. 80 when she next came to offer her wonted supplica- 
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tion, the parrot spoke, and the nautch-girl at once took its 
words for the utterances of the god. 

‘ “ Champa Ranee, nautch-girl, your prayer is heard. This is 
what you must do : sell all you possess and give the money to the 
pool- ; yon must also give money to all your servants and dismiss 
them. Level also your house to the ground, that you may be wholly 
separated from earth. Then you will be fit for heaven, and you 
may come, having done all I command you, on this day week to this 
place, and you shall be transported thither body and soul.^’ * 

The infatuated woman did as she was bidden, and after destroy- 
ing her house and giving away all her goods she went at the 
time fixed, and sitting at the edge of a well outside the temple, 
explained to the assembled people that they — 

' Would soon see her caught up to heaven, and thus her departure 
from the world would be more celebrated than her doings whilst in 
it. All the people listened eagerly to lier words, for tliey believed 
her inspired ; and to see her ascensioti the whole city hud come out, 
with hundreds and hundreds of strangers and travellers, princes, 
merchants, and nobles, from far and near, all full of expectation and 
curiosity. 

‘ Then as they waited, a fluttering of little wings was heard, and 
a parrot flew over Champa Raiiee’s head, calling out, Nautch-girl, 
nnutcli-girl, what have you done?*’ Champa Ranee recognised the 
\oice as Vicram’s: he went on, “Will you go body and soul to 
heaven? Have you forgotten Polly’s words?” 

‘ Champa Ranee ru.shcd into the temple, and, falling on her knees 
before the idol, cried out, “ Gracious Power, I have done all as 
you commauded ; let your words come true; save me, take mo to 
heaven.” 

‘But the parrot above her cried, “Good bye, Champa Ranee, 
good bye ; you ate a chicken’s head, not mine. Where is your house 
now? Where are your servants and all your possessions? Have 
my words come true, think yon, or yours?” 

‘ Then the woman saw all, and in her rage and despair, cursing 
her own folly, she fell violently down on the floor of the temple, 
and, dashing her head against the stone, killed herself.' 

It is impossible to question the real identity of these two 
stories, and incredible that the one could have been invented 
apart from the other, or that the Grerman and the Hindoo tale 
are respectively mere derivatives from tlie same leading idea. 
This idea is that beings of no repute may be avengers of suc- 
cessful wrong-doers, or to put it in the language of St, Paul, 
that the weak things of the earth may be chosen to confound 
the strong, and foolish things to confound the wise. But it 
was highly improbable tliat this idea should of itself suggest to 
a Hindoo and a Teuton that the avenger should be a bird, that 
the wrong-doer should punish himself, and should seal his doom 
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by swallowing his persecutor, or by at least thinking that he 
was devouring him. There is no room here for the argument 

which Professor Max Muller characterises as ^ sneaking ’ when 
applied even to fables which arc common to ^11 the members of 
the Aryan family.* A aeries of incidents such as these could 
never have been thought out by two brains working apart 
from each other; and we are driven to admit that at least the 
machinery by which the result was to be brought about had 
been devised before the S(*-j>aration, or to maintain that the 

Story has in the one case or the other been imported bodily. 
But the variations between the two stories would seem to 
exclude the latter alternative, even apart from lack of evidence 
of any borrowing. It is otherwise with the Norse tale of the 
Master Thief, which can be traced through the Greek transla- 
tion of the ‘ Kalila and Dinma ’ to the story of ‘ The Bush- 
^ man and the Croat,’ in the yitopadesa. These stories also, as it 

so happens, have nothing but the leading idea in commpn, and 
Professor Max Muller remarks that, this keynote (viz., that a 
man will belie\'c almost anything if he is told the same by 
three different people) oucc given, ^ nolhing was easier than to 
^ invent the three variations which we find in the Norse Master 
^ Thief.’ 

But the story of the nantch-girl is only one incident in a 
larger drama. The bird of the German talc is a common 
sparrow ; the parrot which brings about the death of Champa 
Banee is nothing less than the Maharajah Vicram who has 
received from the god of wisdom the power of transporting his 
soul into any other body, while by an antidote he keeps his own 
body from corruption. And here we are brought to a parallelism 
which cannot be accounted for on any theory of mediaeval im- 
portation. The story of Vicram is essentially the story of 
Hermotimos of Klazomenae, whose soul wanders at will through 
space while his body remains undecayed at home, until his wife, 
tired out by his repeated desertions, burns his body while he is 

away, and thus effectually prevents his resuming his proper 
form. A i^opular Deccan tale, which is also told by PUny 'and 
Lucian, must have existed, if only in a rudimentary state, wldlc 
Greeks and Hindoos still lived as a single people. But a 
genuine humour, of which we have little more than a famt 
germ in the Greek legend, runs through the Hindoo story, 
in both the wife is vexed by the frequent absence of her hus- 
band ; but the real fun of Anna de Muza’s narrative rises from 
the complications produced by a carpenter’s son, who overhears 

* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 233. 
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the god Gunputti as he teaches Vicram the mystic words 
which enables him to pass from his own body into another; 

but as he could not see the antidote which Vicram received to 
keep his tenantless body from decay, the carpenter’s son was 
but half enlightened. No sooner, however, had Vicram trans- 
ferred his soul to the parrot’s body than the carpenter’s son 
entered the body of Vicram and the work of corruption began 
in his own. The pseudo-rajah is at once detected by the 
Wuzeor Butti, who recommends the whole court to show a 

cold shoulder to the impostor and make his sojourn in Vicram’s 
body as iinj)leasant as possible. Worn out at last with Tvait- 
ing, Butti sets off to search for his friend, and by good luck is 
<)ne of the throng assembled to witness the ascension of Champa 
Ranee. Butti recognises his friend, and at once puts him into 
safe keeping in a cage. On reaching home it became necessary 
to get the carpenter’s son out of Vipram’s body, and the Wuzeer, 

foreseeing that this would be no easy task, proposes a butting 
match between two rams, the one belonging to himself, the 
other to the pseudo-rajah. Butti accordingly submits his OAvn 
ram to a training, which greatly hardens his horns ; and so 
when the fight began — 

* The pretended rajah soon saw, to his vexation, that, his favourite’s 
horns being less strong than its opponent’s, he was getting tired 

and, beginning to lose courage, would soon be worsted in the fight; 
so, quick as thought, he left his own body and transported his soul 
into the ram’s body, in order to give it an increase of courage and 
resolution and enable it to win. 

‘ No sooner did Vicram Maharajah, who was hanging up in a cage, 
see what had taken place, than ho left the parrot’s body and re- 
entered his own body. Then Butti’s ram pushed the other down on 
its knees, and the wuzeer ran and fetched a sword and cut off its 

head, thus putting an end, with the life of the ram, to the life of the 

carpenter’s son.’ 

But fresh troubles were in stire for Butti. Not yet cured 
of his wandering propensities, Vicram goes to sleep in a jungle 
with his mouth open, into which creeps a cobra, who refuses to 
be dislodged. The rajah in his intolerable misery leaves his 
home, disguised as a fakeer, and Butti seeks him in vain for 
twelve years. Meanwhile the beautiful Buccoulee, who had 
recognised her destined husband under the squalid rags of the 
fakeer, had succeeded in freeing Vicram from his tormentor ; 

and thus all three returned to the long-forsaken Anar Ranee* 
But before we examine incidents which take us into another 
region of Hindoo folk-lore, we are bound to show that these 
tales contain other stories which belong to the same class with 
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tlie tale of the dancing-girl and the wood-cutter. There are 
Home which are even more remarkable for their agreement in 

the general scheme with thorough divergence in detail. In the 
story entitled ‘ The Table, the Ass, and the Stick,’ in Grimm’s 
collection, a goat, whose appetite cannot be satisfiecl, brings a 
tailor into grievous trouble by leading him to drive his three 
sons away from their home on groundless charges. At last, 
finding that he had been cheated, he scourges the goat, which 
makes the best of its way from his dwelling. Meanwhile the 
three sons had each been learning a trade, and each received 
his reward. To tlie eldest was given a table which, at the 
words * Cover thyself,* at once presented a inagnidccnt ban- 
quet ; the second received a donkey which, on heariug the" word 
‘ Bricklebrit,’ rained down gold pieces ; and both were deprived 
of their gifts by a thievish innkeeper, to whom they had in suc- 
cession revealed their sccrcj:. On reaching home the eldest 

son, boasting to his father of his inexhaustible table, was dis- 
comfited by finding that some common table had been put in 
its [>lace ; and the second in like manner, in making trial of his 
ass found himself in possession of a very ordinary donkey. 
But the youngest son had not yet returned, and to him they 
sent word of the scurvy behaviour of the innkeeper. When 
the time of his departure came, his master gave him a sack, 
adding, ‘ In it there lies a stick.’ The young man took the 
sack as a thing that might do him good service, but asked why 
he should take the stick as it only made the sack heavier to 
carry. The stick, however, was endowed with the power of 
jumping out of the sack and belabouring anyone against whom 
its owner had a grudge ; and thus armed the youth went cheer- 
fully to the house of the innkeeper, who, thinking that the sack 
must certainly contain treasure, tried to take it from the young 
man’s pillow while he slept. But he had reckoned without his 
host. The stick hears the fatal word, and at once falls witli- 
out mercy on the thief, who roars out that he will surrender 

the table and the ass. Thus the three gifts reach the tailor’s 
house. As for the goat, whose head the tailor had shaven, it 
ran into a fox’s houHe, where a bee stung its bald pate, and it 
rushed out, never to be heard of again. 

In the Deccan tale we have a jackal and a barber in the 
p ace of the goat and the tailor ; and the mischief is done, not 
by leading the barber to expel his children, but by cheating 

him of the fruits of his garden. The parallel, however, is not 
confined to the fact of the false pretences ; the barber retaliates, 
like the tailor, and inflicts a severe wound on the jackal. As 
before, however, in the German story, the goat is a goat, but 
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the jackal is a transformed rajah^ none other in short tlian the 
Beast who is wedded to Beauty^ and the monster who becomes 

the husband of Psyche. But before he wins his bride, he is 
reduced to sore straits, and his adventures give occasion for 
some sharp satire on Hindoo popular theology. Coining across 
a bullock’s carcase, the jackal eats his way into it, while the 
sun so contracts the hide that he finds himself unable to get 
out. Fearing to be killed if discovered, or to be buried alive 
if he escaped notice, the jackal, on the approach of the 

scavengers, cries out, ‘ Take care, good people, how you touch 
‘ me, for I am a great saint’ The mahars, in great teiTor, 
ask him who he is and what he wants. ^ I,’ answered the jackal, 
^ am a very holy saint. 1 am also the god of your village, and 
‘ I am very angr)*^ with you, because you never worship me 
‘ nor bring roe ofierings.’ ‘ O my Lord,’ they cried, ‘ what 
‘ offerings Avill please you ? Tell^s only, and we will bring 

* you whatever you like.’ ^ Good,’ he replied ; ‘ then you must 
^ fetch here plenty of rice, plenty of flowers, and a nice fat 
' chicken — place them as an offering beside me, and pour a 
‘ great deal of water over them, as you do at your most solemn 
^ feasts, and then I will forgive you your sins.’ The wetting, 
of course, split the dry bullock’s skin, and the jackal, jumping 
out, ran with the chicken in his mouth to the jungle. When 
again Ije was nearly starved, he heard a Brahmin bewailing his 
poverty, and declaring that if a dog or a jackal were to offer 
to marry one of his daughters he should have her, in complete 
contrast to the reluctance of the merchant who is obliged to stir- 
render his child to the beast. The jackal takes him at his word 
and leads his wife away to a splendid subterranean palace, where 
she iinds that each niglit the jackal lays aside his skin and be- 
comes a beautiful young man. Soon the Brahmin comes to the 
jackal’s cave to see how his child gets on ; but just as he is 
about to enter, the jackal stops him, and, learning his wants, 
gives him a melon, the seeds of which will bring him some 
money, A neighbour, admiring the fruit produced from these 
seeds, buys some from the Br^imin’s wife, and finding that 
they are full of diamonds, x)earls, and rubies, purchases the 
whole stock, until the Brahmin himself opens a small withered 
melon and learns how he has been overreached. In vain he 
asks restitution from the woman who has bought them ; she 
knows nothing of any miraculous melons, and a jeweller to 

whom he takes the jewels from the withered melon accuses him 
of having stolen the gems from his shop, and impounds them 
all. Again he betakes himself to the jackal, who, seeing the 
uselessness of giving him gold or jewels, brings him out a jar. 
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whick id Qlw9.ys full of good things. The Brahmin now lived 
in luxury,; another Brahmin informed the rajah of the 

royd st^le in which his pwrer neighbour feasted, and the rajah 
appropriated the jar for his own special use. When once again 
he carried this story of his wrongs to his father-in-law, the 
jackal gave him another jar, within which was a rope and a 
stick, which would perform their work of chastisement as soon 
as the jar was open^. Uncovering the jar while he was alone, 
the Brahmin had cause , to repent his rashness, for every bone 

in his body was left aching. With this personal experience of 
the powers of the etick, the Brahmin generously invited the 
rajah and his brolher Brahmin to come and test the virtues of 
his new gift ; and a belabouring as hearty as that which the 
wicked innkeeper received in the German tale made them yield 
up the dinner-making chattle. The same wholesome measure 
led to the recovery of the jgrecious stones from the jeweller, 

and die melons from the woman who had bought them. It 
only remained now, by burning the enchanted rajah’s jackal- 
skin, to transform him permanently into the most splendid 
prince ever seen on earth. 

The points of likeness and difference between the Hindoo 
story of Puncbkm and the Norse tale of ‘ The Giant who had 
* no Heart in his Body’ are perhaps still more striking. In the 
former a rajah has Severn daughters whose mother dief while 
they are stfll children, and a stepmother so persecutes them 
that they make their escape. In the jungle they are found by 
the seven sons of a neighbouring king, who arc hunting, and 
each takes one of the princesses as a wife, the handsomest of 
course marrying the youngest. After a brief time of happiness 
the eldest prince sets off on a joume|i and does not return. 
His six brothers follow him and are seen no more. After this, 
as Balna, the youngest princess, rocks her babe in his cradle, 
a fakeer makes his appearance, and having vainly asked her to 
many him, transforms her into a dog and leads her away. As 

he grows older, Balna’s son learns how his parents and uncles 
have disappeared, and resolves to go in search of them. His 
aunts beseech him not to do so. ^ We have lost our husbands 
^ and our sister. If you too are taken from us, what shall we 
‘do?’ But the youth feels sure that he will bring them all 
back ; and at length finds his way to the house of a gardener, 
whose wife on hearing his story tells him that his father and 

undes have all been turned into stone by the great magician 
Punchkin, who keeps Balna herself imprisoned in a high tower 
because she will not marry him. To aid him in his task, the 
gardener’s wife disguises him in her daughter’s dress, and gives 
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him a basket of flowers as a present for the captive princess. 
Thus arrayed^ the youth is admitted to her presence3 and while 

none jare looking inakes himself known to hu mother by means 
of a ring which she had left on his finger before the sorcerer 
stole her away. But the rescue of the seven princes' seemed to 
be as far off as ever, and the young man suggests that Balna 
should now change her tactics, and by prete^ing a readiness 
to marry him, find out the secret of his power and whether he 
is subject to death. The device is successful, and the sorcerer 

tells her that 

^ Far, far away, hundreds of thousands of miics away from this, 
there lies a desolate country covered with thick juugle. In the 
midst of the jungle grows a circle of palm-trees, and in the centre 
of the jungle stand six jars full of water, piled one above another: 
below the sixth jar ih a small cage which contains a little green 
parrot ; on the life of the pan*ot depends my life, and if the parrot 
is killed I must die.’ ^ 

But this keep is guarded by myriads of evil demons, and 
Balna tries hard to dissuade her son from the venture. He is 
resolute, and he finds true helpers in some eagles whose young 

he saves by killing a large serpent which was making iU way 
to their nest. The parent birds give him their young to be 
his servants, and the eaglets, crossing their wings, bear him 
through the air to the spot where the six water-jars are standing. 
In an instant he upsets the jars, and snatching the parrot from 
his ca^e rolls him up in his cloak. The magician in his dismay 
at seeing the pari'ot in the youth’s hands yields to every demand 

made by him, and not only the seven princes but all his other 
victims are restored to life — a magmficent array of kings, 
courtiers, officers, and slants. Still the magician prayed to 
have his parrot given him. 

* Then the boy took hold of the parrot, and tore off one of bis 
wings, and, as he did so, the magician’s right arm fell off. 

* Punchkin then stretched out his left arm, crying, ** Give me my 
parrot.” The prince pulled off the parrot's second wing, and the 
magician’s left arm tumbled off. 

‘ “ Give me my parrot,” cried he, and fell on his knees. The 
j)riDce pulled off the parrot’s right leg, the magician’s right leg fell 
off; the prince pulled off the parrot’s left leg, down fell the magi- 
cian’s left. 

* ISothing remained of him save the limbless body and the head; 
but still he rolled his eyes, and cried, Give me my parrot.” 
“ Take your parrot, then,” cried the boy ; and with that he wrung 
the bird’s neck, and threw it at the magician ; and, as he did so, 
Puiichkin’s head twisted round, and, with a fearful groan, be died.’ 

In its keynote and its leading incidents this story is precisely 
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parallel to the Norse tale of ‘ The Giant who had no Heart in bis 
* Body.’ Here, as in the Deccan legend, there is a king who 

has seven sons, but instead of all seven being sent to hunt or 
woo, the youngest is left at home ; and the raj^ whose children 
they marry has six daughters, not seven. This younger brother 
who stays at home is the Boots of European folk-lore, a being 
of infinitely varied character, and a subject of interest for 
all who wish to know whence the Aryan nations obtained the 
materials for their epic poems. Seemingly weak and often 

despised, he has keener wit and more resolute will than all 
who are opposed to him. Slander and obloquy are to him as 
nothing, for he knows that in the end his truth shall be made 
clear in the sight of all men. In Dr. Dasent*s words— ^ 

^ There he sits idle whilst all work; there he lies with that deep 
irony of conscious power which knows its time must one day come 
and meantime can afford to ^ait. When that time comes, he girds 
himself to the feat amidst the'seoffs and scorn of his flesh and blood ; 
but even then after he has done some great deed, he conceals it, 
returns to his ashes, and again sits idly by the kitchen fire, dirty, 
lazy, despised, until the time for final recognition comes, and then 
his dirt and rags fall oflT,— he stands out in all the majesty of his 
royal robes, and is acknowledged once for all a king.* 

We see him in a thousand forms. He is the Herakles on whom 
the mean Eurystheus delights to pour contempt; he is Cin- 
derella sitting in the dust while her sisters flaunt their finery 
abroad ; he is the GSdipus who ^ knows nothing,** yet reads the 
mysterious riddle of the Sphinx ; he is the Phoebus who serves 

in the house of Admetos and the palace of Laomedon ; he is 
the Psyche who seeks her lost love almost in despair, and yet 
with the hope still living in her that her search shall not 
be unsuccessful ; above all, he is tlie Ithakan (jhief, clad in 
beggar’s rags, flouted by the suitors, recognised only by an old 
nurse and his dog, waiting patiently till the time comes that 
he should bend the invincible bow, and ha^dng slain his enemies 
appear once more in glorious garb by the side of a wife as 
radiant in beau^ as when he left her years ago for a long and 
u liard warfare far away. Boots then acts the part of Bahia’s 
son in the Hindoo story, while the sorcerer reappears in the 
Norse tale as a giant who tunis the six princes and their wives 
into stone. The incident is by no means peculiar to this tale, 
and once for all it may be noted that the whole mass of folk- 
lore in every country may be resolved into an endless series of 
repetitions, combinations, and adaptations of a few leading ideas 
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or of their developments. If speaking of the marvels wrought 
by musical genius Dr. Newman could say, * There are seven 
^ notes in the scale ; make them thirteen, yet how slender an 
‘ outfit for so vast an enterprise,’ we may well feel the same 
astonisliment as we see the mighty liarvest of mythical lore 
which a few seeds have yielded, and begin to understand how 
it is that ideas so repeated, disguised, or travested never lost 
their charm, but find us as ready to listen when they are 
brought before us for the hundredth time in a new dress, iks 

when we first made acquaintance with them. 

With the modified machinery of the Norse tale, the remon- 
strances addressed to Balna’s son in the Ayah’s story are here 
addressed to Boots, whose kindness to the brute ci*eatures who 
become his friends is drawn out in the more full detail charac** 
teristic of Western legends. The Hindoo hero helps eagles 
only ; Boots succours a raven, a salmon, and a wolf ; and the 

latter having devoured his horse bears him on its back swifter 
than the wind to the house of the giant who has turned his 
brothers into stone.* There he finds, not his mother, like Balna’k 
son, but the beautiful princess who is to be his bride, and who 
promises to find out, if she can, where the giant keeps hiis 
heart, for, wherever it be, it is ‘not in his body. The colloquies 
which lead at length to the true answer exhibit the giant in 

the more kindly and rollicking character frequently bestowed 
on trolls, dwarfs, elves, and dsemons, in the mythology of the 
Western Aryans. The final answer corresponds precisely to 
that of Punchkin ; — 

* Far, far away in a lake lies an island ; on that island stands a 
church ; in that church is a well ; in that well swims a duck ; in that 
duck there is an egg, and in that egg there lies xny heart, — you 
darling.* 

His darling takes a tender farewell of Boots, who sets off on 
thewolFs back, to 'solve, as in the Eastern tale, the mystery of 
the water and the bird. The wolf takes him to the island ; 
but the church keys hang high on the steeple, and the raven » 
now brought in to perform an office analogous to that of the 
young eaglets in- the Deccan legend. At" last by the salmon’s 
help the egg is brought from the bottom of the well where the 
duck had dropped it. 

* Then the wolf told hiiin to squeeze the egg, and as soon as ever 
he squeezed it the giant screamed out. 

* In Grimm’s story of * The Two Brothers * the animals succoured 
are the hare, fox, wolf, and lion, and they each, as in the Hindoo tule^ 
Oder their young as ministers to the hero who has spared their lives. 
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‘ “ Squeeze it again,*’ said the wolf ; and when the prince did so, 
the giant screamed still more piteously, and begged and prayed so 
prettily to be spared, saying he would <?o all that the prince wished 
if he would only not squeeze his heart in two. 

* ** Tell him, if he will restore to life again your six brothers and 
their brides you will spare his life,’* said the wolf. Yes, the giant 

Whs ready to do that, and he turned the six brothers into king’s sons 
again, and their brides into king’s daughters. 

‘ “ Now squeeze the egg in two,” said the wolf. So Boots squeezed 
the egg to pieces, and the giant burst at once.* 

If the morality of myths is fair matter for comparison^ the 
Eastern story has here the advantage. Balna’s son makes no 
definite' promise to the magician ; but a parallel to Punohkin, 
almost closer than that of the giants is furnished in‘ Grimm's 
story of the Two Brothers, where a witch is forced to restore 
all her victims to life. 

‘ The old witch took a twig and changed the stomes back to what 

they were, and immediately his brother and the beasts stood before 
the huntsman, as well ns many merchants, workpeople, and shep- 
herds, who, delighted with their freedom, returned home ; but the 
twin brothers, when they saw each other again, kissed and em- 
braced and were very glad,’ 

But probably no two stories- furnish more convincing evi- 
dence of the extent to which the folk-lore of the Aryan tribes 

was developed while they still lived as a single people, than 
that which we find in the German legend of Faithful tJohn and 
the Deccan story of Kama and Duxinan. A comparison of 
these legends clearly shows that at least the following frame- 
work must have been devised before Hindoos and Germans 
started on the long migrations which was to lead the one to 
the regions of the Ganges and the Indus, and the other to the 
countries watered by the Vistula and the Elbe, Even in those 
early days the story must have run that a king had seen the 
likeness of a maiden whose beauty made him faint with love, 
that he could not be withheld from seeking her, that his faithful 
friend went with him and helped him to win his bride, that 
certain wise birds predicted that the trusty friend should save 
Ids master from tbrCe great dangers, but that his mode of res- 
cuing him should seem to show that he loved his master’s wife, 
that for his self-sacrifice he should be turned into a stone, and 
should be restored to life only by the agency of an innocent 
child. That two men in two different countries could hit upon 

such a series of incidents as these, none probably will have the 
hardihood to maintain, still less can any dream of urging that 
HindooB and Germans agreed together to adopt each the specific 
differences of their respective versions. 
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In the German story the prince’s passion for the beautiful 
maiden is produced by the sight of her portrait in a gallery of 
his father’s palace into which the trusty John had been strictly 
charged not to let the young man enter. Having once seen it 
he cannot bo withheld from going to seek her, and with his 

friend embarks as a merchant in a ship laden with all manner 
of costly goods which may tempt the maiden’s taste or curi- 
osity. ' The scheme succeeds, but while the princess is making 
her purchases the Faithful John orders all sail to be set, and 
the ship is far at sea when the maiden turns to go home. The 
next scene in the drama is a colloquy between three crows 
whose language Faithful John understands, and who foretell 

three great dangers impending over the prince who can be 
saved only at the of his preserver. . On his reaching shore 
a fox-coloured horse would spring towards him, which, on his 
mounting it, would carry him off fdr evCr from his bride. No 
one can save him except by shooting the horse, but if he does 
it and tells the king he will he turned into stone from the toe 
to the krietf. If the horse be killed he will none the more keep 
his bride, for a bridal shirt will lie on a dish, woven seemingly 
of gold and* silver, but composed really of sulphur and pitch, 
and if he i)uts it on it will bum him to his bones and marrow- 
Whoever takes the shirt with his gloved hand and casts it into 
the fire, may save the prince, but if he knows and tells him be 
will be turned to stone from bis knee to his heart. Nor is he 
more safe even if the shirt is burnt, for during the dance which 
follows the wedding the queen will suddenly turn pale and fall 
IIS if dead, and unless some one takes three drops of blood from 
her right breast she wall die. But whoever knows and tells it 
shall he turned to stone from the crown of his head to the toes 
of his feet. The friend resolves to be faithful at all hazards, 
and all things tum»out as the crowds had foretold ; biit tlie king 
misconstruing the act of his friend in taking ^.blood from his 
wnfe orders him to be led to prison. At the scaffold he 
explains his motives, but the act of revelation seals his doom ; 
and while the king entreats for forgiveness the trusty servant 
is turned into stone. In an agony of grief the king has the 

figure placed near his bed, and vainly prays for the power of 
restoring him to life. Years pass on ; twin sons are bom to 
him, and one day, as he gives utterance to the longing of his 
heart, the statue says that it can be brought back to life if the 
king will cut off the heads of the twins and sprinkle the statue 
with their blood. ' The servant is restored to life, and when he 
places the children’s heads on their bodies they spring up and 
play as merrily as ever. 
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In truth and tenderness of feeling this story scarcely equals 
the Deccan tale, in which the prince Rama sees the ima^e of hia 
future bride not in a picture but in a dream. Having won 
her by the aid of Luxman, he is soon after attacked by the 
home sickness which is common to the heroes in most of these 
taJ^ and which, finds its highest expression in the history of 
Odysseus. During the journey whi^ answers to the voyage 
of the king with Faithful John, Lfuxman> who like John under- 
stands the speech of birds, hears two owls talking in a tree over- 
head, and learns from them that three great perils await his 
master. The first will be from a rotten branch of a banyan 
tree, from the fall of which Luxman will just save them by 
dragging them forcibly away ; the next will be from an inse- 
cure ar^, and the third from a cobra. This cobra, they said, 

‘Luxiqaa will kill with hie sword, but a drop of the cobra's blood 
sball fallen her fo.ehead. The wuzeer will not dare to wipe ofF the 
blood with hie hands, but shall instead cover his face with a cloth, 
that he may lick it off with his tongue; but for this the rajah will 
be angry with him, and hia reproaches will turn this ^oor wuzeer 
into stone. 

* “ Will he always remain stone?” asked the lady owl. ** Not for 
ever,” answetod the husband, '*but for eight long years he will 
remain so.” “ And what then?” demanded she. ** Then,” answered 
the other, ** when the young rajah and ranee have a baby, it shall 
come to pass that one day tlie child shall be playing on the fioor, 
and, to he^p itself along, shall clasp hold of the stony figure, and at 
that baby's touch the wuzeer will come to life again. But 1 have 
told you enough for one night; come, let’s catch mice, — tuwhit, 
tuwhoo, tuwhoo,” and away fiew the owU.' 

As in tiie German tale, everything turns out in accordance 
Anth the predictions of the birds. When, therefore, Luxman 
saw the cobra creep towards tbe queen, he knew that his life 
must be forfeited for his devotion ; and so he took from the folds 
of his dress the tecord of the owls’ talk and of his former life, and 
having laid it beside the sleeping king, killed the cobra. The 
rajah of course starts up just as his friend is licking the blood 
from his wife’s forehead, and drawing the same inference with 
the German prince, overwhelms him with reproaches. 

* The ngali had buried his face in his hands; ho looked up, he 
turned to the wuzeer ; but from him came neither answer nor reply. 
He had become a senseless stone. Then llama for the firet time 
perceived the roll of paper which Luxman had laid beside him ; and 
when he read in it of what Luxman had been to him from boyhood, 
and of the end, his bitter grief broke through all bounds, and, 
falling at the feet of the statue, he clasped its stony knees and wept 
aloud.’ 
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Eight years rolled on^ and at length the child was bom. A 
few months more, and in trying to walk, it stretched out its 

‘ tiny hands and caught hold of the foot of the statue. The 
'wuzeer instantly came back to life, and stooping down 

* seized the little baby, who had rescued him, in his arms and 

* kissed it.’ 

There is something more quiet and touching in the silent 
record of Luxman, which stands in the place of Faithful John’s 
confession at the scadbld, as well as in the doom which is made 

to depend on the reproaches of his friend rather than on the 

mere mechanical act of giving utterance to certain words. 

In the Deccan story the bride of Rama is won after an 
exploit which in its turn carries us away to the deeds of 
Hellenic or Teutonic heroes. When the prince tells Luxman 
of the peerless beauty whom he has seen in his dream, his friend 
tells him that the princess lives ^r away in a glass palace. 

The glass answers to the ice of the Norse legends. ' Round 
^ this palace runs a large river, and round the river is a garden 

* of dowers. Round the garden are four thick groves of trees. 

' The princess is twenty-mur yeai's old, but she is not married, 

* for she has determined only to marry whoever can jump across 
^ the river and greet her in her crystal palace; and though 
' many thousand kings have assayed to do so, they have all 
^ periled miserably in the attempt, having either been drowned 
^ in the river or broken their necks by falling.’ 

The frequent recurrence of this idea in these Hindoo legends 
might of itself lead anyone, who knew nothing of the subject 
previously, to doubt whether such images could refer to any 
actual facts in the history of any given man or woman. In some 
form or other it may he said to run through almost all. In the 
story of Brave Seventee Bai it assumes a form more closely 
akin to the imagery of Teutooic mythology ; and here we find 
a princess who declares she will marry no one who has not 
leaped over her bath, which ^ has high marble walb all round, 

^ with a hedge of spikes at the top of the walls.’ In the story 
of Yicrom Maharajah the parents of Anar Ranee * had caused 
^ her garden to he hedged round with seven hedges made of 
^ bayonets, so that none could go in nor out ; and they had 
‘ published a decree that none should marry her but he who 

* could enter the garden and gather the three pomegranates on 
^ which she and her maids slept.’ So too Panch-Phul Ranee, 

the lovely Queen of the Five Flowers, ^ dwelt in a little house 
^ round which were seven wide ditches and seven*great hedges 
' made of spears.’ The seven hedges are, howe.ver, nothing 
more than the sevenfold coils of the dragon of the glistening 
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heath who lies twined round the beautiful Brynhild. But the 
maiden of the Teutonic tale is sunk in sleep which rather 
resembles death than life, just as DemetSr mourned as if for 
the death of Persephone while her child sojourned in the dark 
kin^om of Hades. This idea is reproduced with wonderful 
fiddity in the story of Little Surya Bai, and the cause of her 
death is modified in a hundred lef^ends both of the East and 
the West. The little maiden is high up in the eagle’s nest fast 
asleep^ when an evil demon or Kakshas seeks to gain admission 

to her, and while vainly striving to force it open, leaves one of 
his finger-nails sticking in the crack of the door. , When on 
the following morning the maiden opened the doors of her 
dwelling to look down on the world below, the sharp claw ran 
into her hand, and immediately she fell dead. The powers of 
winter which had thus far striven in vain to wound her have at 
length won the victory, and, at once we pass to other versions 

of the same myth which tell us of Eurydike as stung to death 
by the hidden serpent, of Sifrit smitten by Hagene (the thorn), 
of Isfendiyar pierced by the thorn or arrow of Rustem, of 
Achilles vulnerable only in his heel, of Brynhild enfolded 
within the dragon’s coils, of Meleagros dying as the torch of 
doom is burnt out, of Baldr the brave and pure smitten by the 
fatal bough of mistletoe, of the sweet liriar-rose plunged in her 

slumber of a hundred years. ' 

The idea that these myths have been deliberately transferred 
from Hindoos or Persians to Greeks, Germans, and Norsemen 
is by general consent dismissed as a wild dream. Yet of their 
substantial identity, in spite of all points of difference and 
under every disguise thrown over them by individual fancies 
and local influences, there can be no question. The keynote 

of any one of Anna de Souza’s stories is the keynote of almost 
all and this keynote runs practically through the great body 
of tales gathered from Germany, Scandinavia, Ireland, and 
Scotland. It is found again everywhere in the mythology of 
the Greeks, whether in the legends which have furnished the 
materials for their magnificent epics, or have been immortalised 
in the dramas of their great trag^ians, or have remained buried 
in the pages of mythographers like Pausauias or Diodorus. If 
then all these tales have some historical foundation, they must 
relate to events which took place before tlie dispersion of the 
Aryan tribes from their original home. 

To take these stories after any system and arrange their 
materials methodicsdly is almost an imixDssible task. The 
expressions or incidents worked into these legends are like the 
few notes of the scale from which great musicians have created 
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each his new world, or like the few roots of language which 
denoted at first anly the most prominent objects and processes 
of nature and tlie merest bodily wants, but out of which has 
grown the wealth of words to feed the countless streams of 
human thought. In one story we may find a scries ^of inci- 
dents briefly touched which elsewhere have been expanded into 
a dozen tales, while the incidents themselves are presented in 
the thousand different combinations suggested by an exuberant 
fancy. Tlic outlines of the tales, when thc.se have been care- 
fully analysed, are simple enough; but they aro certainly not 
outlines which could have been suggested by incidents in the 
common life of mankind. Maidens do not fall for months or 
years into deathlike trances from which the touch of one brave 
knight alone can rouro them; dragons are not coiled round 
golden treasures ui beautiful w^omen on glistering heaths; 
princes do not everywhere abando:g> their wives as soon as they 

have married them, to return at length in squalid disguise and 
.smite their foes with invincible -weapons. Steeds which speak 
and which cannot die do not draw^ the. chariots of mortal chiefs, 
nor do the li^ cs of human kings exhibit everywhere the same 
incidents in the same se‘quence. Yet every fresh addition 
made to our stores of popular tradition does but bring before 
us new phases of those old forms of which mankind, we may 
boldly say, will never grow weary. The golden slii)per of 
Cinderella was, as we knew, the slipper of Khodopis, -which an 
eagle carried off and dropi)ed into the lap- of the Egyptian king 
as he sat on his scat of judgment at Memphis. This slipper 
reappears in the beautiful Deccan story of Sodewa Bai, and 
leads of course to the same issue as in the legends of Cinderella 
and Khod6pi.s. The dragon of the glistering heath rci^resents 
the seven-headed cobra of the Hindoo story, and in. the legend 
of Brave Sovente<'. Bai the beautiful JBrynhild becomes his 
daughter. Jn the Greek myth these snakes draw the chariot 
of Medeia the child of the Sun, or impart mysterious wisdom 

to lamos and Mclainpus, as the cobras do to Muchie Lai. 
That the heroes of (i reek and Teutonic legends in almost every 
case are separated from or abandon the women -whom they have 
wooed or loved, is well knoAvn ; and the rajahs and princes of 
these Deccan tales are subjected to the same lot with Achilles 
and Herakles, Odysseus and OEdipus, Sigurd and Arthur, 
Kej)halos and Prokris, Paris and CEnone. Generally the nowly- 
married prince feels a yearning to see his father and his mother 
once more, and, like Odysseus, pines until he ean set his figuse 
homewards. Sometimes he takes his -wife, sometimes he goes 
alone ; but in one way or another he is kept aw ay from her for 
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C rs, and reappears, like Odysseus, in the sqiiali(]«garb of a 
^gar. Curiously enough, in these Hindoo stories his deten- 
tion is caused b j one of those charms or apells which Odysseus 
in his wanderings discreetly avoids. The Lotos-eatere and 
their magic fruit reappear in the nautch-people or conjurers, 
whom the rajah who has married Panch-Phul xlanee, the Lady 
of the Five Flowers, asks for rice and fire. The woman whom 
he addresses immediately brings them. 

^ But before she gave them to him, she and her companions 
^ threw upon them a certain powder, containing a, very potent 
^ charm ; . and no sooner did the rajah receive them than he 
* forgot about his wife and little child, his journey, and all that 
^ had ever happened to him in his life before ; such ^as the 
^ peculiar property of the powder. And when - the conjurors 
^ said to him “ Why should you go away ? Stay with us, and 
* be one of us,” he ^viUingly consented.’ We should be sorry 

to think that a remembrance of the Homeric story has un- 
consciously led Miss Frere to colour or modify the ayah’s 
language, but her words are almost a paraphrase from the 
O^ssey. 

The nautch-woman here has also the character of KirkO, and 
the charm represents the (juipfiatia Xvypa which turned the 
companions of Eurylochos into swine, while Kirke’s wand is 
wielded by the sorcerers who are coini)elled to restore to life 
the victims whom they had turned into stone, and by tbe Eak- 
sbas from whom Hamchundra, in the story of Truth’s Triumph, 
■seeks to learn its uses. The rod, she replies, ‘ has many super- 
* natural powers ; for instance, by simply uttering your wish 
^and waving it' in the air, you can conjure up a mountain, a 
^ river, or a forest, in a moment of time.’ 

At length the wanderer is found ; but Panch-Phul Banee 
.and Seventee Bai have the insight of Eurykleia, and discern 
his true majesty beneath the fakeer’s garb. ‘ The Rajah came 
‘ towards them so changed that not even his own mother 

^ knew him ; no one recognised him but his wife. For eighteen 
^ years he had been among the nautch-people ; his bair was 
^ rough, his beard un trimmed, his face thin and worn, sunburnt 
^and wrinkled,* and his dress was a rough common blanket.’ 
Can we possibly help thinking of the wanderer who in his 
beggar’s ^ess reveals himself to the swineherd 

et'Sop' fiiv avroc KctKa noWa. /xoytiiraQj 

^Kvboy iiKoer^ irei ie Trarpiha ^acar, 

and of his disguise, when Athen^ 

Ik ice^aXfjc oXttrt te Bipfiu 

vdyreoaiv fJttXieofft jcaXntov Orlue ytpovToc, 
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Kvvliatrtv Zi o\ offtre ^afioc irtpinaWe lovrg' 

Afi^i Bi ftty p^voc &Wo Ka*:ov flaXey xiruva 
pwyaXia /monavra, i:wcf fUfjtapvyixim miryfi, 

and lastly of his recognition by his old nurse when she saw the 
wound made by the bite of the boar who slew Adonis ? So in 
the vengeance of Chandra we see the punishpient of the suitors 
by Odysseus, an incident still further travestied in Grimm’s 
legend of the ‘ King of the Golden Mountain.’ So too as we 
read of the body of Chundun Rajah which remained undecayed 
though he had been dead many months, or of Sodewai Baiwho 
a month after her death looked as lovely as on the night on' 
which she died, wc are reminded of the body of Hector which 
Aphrodite anointed with ambrosial oil and guarded day and 
night from all unseemly things. 

But though the doom of which Achilles mournfully com- 
plained to Thetis lies on all or almost all of these bright beings, 
they cannot be held in the grasp of the dark power which has 
laid them low. Briar-rose and Surya Bai start from their 
slumbers at' the magic touch of the lover’s hand, and even when 
all hope seemed to be lost, wise beasts provide an antidote 
which will bring back life to the dead. In the story of Pauch- 
Phul Ranee these beneficent physicians are jackals who con- 
verse together like the owls of Buxman or the crows in the tale 
of Faithful John. ‘ Do you see this tree ? ’ says the jackal to 
his vife. ‘ Well, if some of its leaves were crushed and a little 
* of the juice put into the Rajah’s two ears and upon his upper 
^ lip, and some ujion his temples also, and some upon the spear- 
^ wounds in his side, he w*ould come to life again and be as ^ell 
*as ever.’ These leaves reappear in Grimm’s story of the 
Three Snakeleaves, in which the snakes play the part of the 

jackals. In this , tale a prince is buried alive with his dead wife, 
and seeix^ a snake approaching her body, he cuts it in three 
pieces. Presently another snake crawling from the corner saw 
the other lying dead, and soon returned with three green leaves 
in its mouth, and laying the parts of the b6dy together so as 
to join, put one leaf on each wound, and the dead snake was 
alive again. The prince applying the leaves to his wife re- 
stores her also to life. The following are the words of 
Apollodorus in relating the story, also , told by iEllian, of 
Glaukos and Polyidos : 

' Wlien Minos said that he must bring Glaukos to life, Polyidos 
was shut up with the dead body ; and being sorely perplexed how 
to do this, he saw a dragon approach the corpse. This he killed 
with a stone ; and another dragon came, and, seeing the first one 
dead, went away and brought some grass which it placed on the 
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body of the other, which immediately rose up. Polyidos, having 
beheld this with astonishment, pot the same grass on the body of 

Glaukos, and restored him to life.’ 

If we sought to prove the absolute, identity of the great 
mass of Hindoo, Greek, Norse, and German legends, we 
surely need go no further. Yet we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of adding a few words on the story of Tara Bai, whom the 
disguised wife of Logedas Kajah finds on a gold and ivory 
throne. ‘ She was tall and of a commanding aspect ; her blac^k 
‘ hair was bound by long strings of pearl ; her dress was of fine 
‘ sj)un gold, and round her waist was clasped a zone of restless 
^ throbbing light-giving diamonds ; her neck and her arjrns were 
‘ covered wdth a profusion of costly jewels, but brighter than 
^ all shone her bright eyes, which looked full of gentle majesty.’ 
But Tara Bai is the star (boy), child or maiden, the Astero- 
paios of the ‘ Iliad,’ of w'hoin the Greek myth says only that 
he was the tallest of all the men, and that he was slain by 
Achilles. This is, in fact, but one of the many phases assumed 
by the striiggl'e between the powers of light and darkness. 

This child in the Deccan stories appears not only as (iiizra 
Bai, but as Panch-Phul llanee, as Surya Bai,. as the wife of 
Mucliie Lai, the fish or frog-sun:* These women are the 
daughters of a gardener or a milkwoman, in whom we S(‘e the 
image of Dcmeter, the bountiful earth, who lavishes on her 
children her treasures of fruits, milk, and flowers. 

The path m inviting, and ive have done little more than 
enter upon it ; but we must not now follow it further. Enough 
liowever has been said to show that these Hindoo tales will 
not only delight children but will be a mine of wealth for those 
who care to acquaint ihcmKScIves with one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in the history of the human mind. Since the 
translation of the German popular stories from the text of 
Grimm, by the late Mr. Edgar Taylor, we do not remember 
to have met with so genuine and so lively an addition to this 
charming branch of literature. We are grateful to Miss Frere 
for her beautiful and, as we trust, faithful rendering of these 
Hindoo tales, which are presented to us in an English style of 

admirable grace and simplicity. To Anna Liberata de Souza 
we have to express not only our hearty thanks but our earnest 
lio[)e that she will give us all the stories which she can re- 
member herself or which she can by her utmost diligence 
gather from her kinsfolk or her friends. 

* Max Miiller, ‘ Chips from a German Workshop,’ vol. ii. p. 248. 
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Art, IV; — The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin^ and an 
Account of its Progress^ down to the Death of Lord Raglan, 
By Alexander William Kinglake. Vols. III. and 
IV. Ijondon and Edinburgh : 1868 . 

A sui’ERSTiTiON long prevailed, and may still be afloat in 
the world, that history, to be worthy of the name, should 
be dignified, cairn, and judicial. We willingly .own that, in 

ceasing to be dignified, historians have infused an amount 
of interest and vitality into the records of the past which 
amply compensates for tlie sacrifice. It is no longer essen- 
tial to employ any particular style either in the relation of 
facts or the drawing of inferences. But along with her im- 
posing, if somewhat ponderous attributes, history seems to 
be s laying aside all claims Uy impoi’tiality. The most suc- 
cessful among modern historians have written in the spirit 
not of the judge but of the advocate; of the advocate too, 
who has not practised his profession in the highest courts. 
The pleader growing sympathetic with his cheut, and at last 
Identifying that client’s interests with his own, becomes the 
violent partisan. The narrative is no longer a record of the 
acts of men iui])elled by diverse motives, and subject to various 

influences ; it is a romance with its infallible heroes and its 
thorough villains. Once committed to advocacy of this kind, 
the writer is no longer dealing with tlic doings of a mere 
mortal; he has assumed the charge of a character all whose 
weaknesses arc to be carefully veiled or converted into merits, 
all whose shortcomings and mistakes are to be laid to the 
account of others ; Avhilc the scapegoats of the drama, endowed 
with enormous stupidity or superhuman malice, are never per- 
mitted to deviate into sense or virtue. The opi)osition of the 
strong lights against the strong darks simplifies the grand aim 
of producing striking effects. There need bo no nice gradar- 

tions of character, blending the good elements insensibly with 
the bad ; no efibrt to obtain the clear daylight atmosphere which 
is the -highest triumph of the thorough master, no reconcili- 
ation of opposing qualities in the same personage. The prin- 
cipal actors as they appear ou the scene are bid to stand aside 
cither to the right among the sheep, or to the left among the 
goats, and after that tliere is no redemption for those pre- 
destined to the pit, nor can the elect fall from their state of 
grace, Infeicnces and iinputations, praise and abuse, the 
svpjjressio veri and the suggestio falsi, the gossip of friends and 
the tattle of enemies, are the means employed for obtaining the 
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strong effects wliicli Jiistorians of another school would have 
reject as mere tinsel glare and glitter. The personal flavour, 
the evidence of strong partiality and of unsparing enmity, thus 
imparted to a work, is of the relishing kind that stimulates the 
reader^B palate, but it partakes in no degree of the precious 

essences which embalpi the personages of the past for the 
students of the future. 

Everybody who read Afr. Kinglake’s former volumes — and 
everybody did read them— agreed in thinking them interesting, 

brilliant, and attractive. The style, not always accurate, was 
at once careful and lively. The lamp that had for so many 
years shed light upon his work had imparted none of its fatal 
odour. The union of finish and ease was all the more remark- 
able since the labour appeared to have been chiefly bestowed 
not on sifting, composing, and condensing the materials, but 
on the structure of the seaitenccs, the pointing of epigrams, 
and the heightening of effects. It is quite conceivable that 
an historian, after bestowing vast labour on ascertaining facts 
and investigating authorities, may still be enabled, chiefly 

indeed as a consequence of the confidence and certainty thus 
attained, to spend but a comparatively brief time on the com- 
position, and that thus, however lon^ the period of preparation, 
he may bring his work to light with the sparkle still on its 
surface. But here most of the patient industry had been 
bestowed in brightening the lights and deepening the shadows, 
in bringing this or that incident into more telling relief, in 
twisting the facts to suit Ot purpose; and yet the air of freedom 
and facility had been perfectly preserved. And along with 
grace of style it had other elements of popularity. Two pro- 
minent objects had been specially selected for attack and dealt 

with after a fashion that might suggest, according to the sym- 
pathies of the reader, extreme courage, or reckless aggressive- 
ness. One of the foes thus selected was the ‘ Times’ newspaper, 
the other the Emperor of the French. The great journal was 
described as the property of an unscrupulous company com- 
posed of country squires and widows. Who these rural poten- 
tates and bereaved females might be was not revealed, and, in 

the absence of particulars on these points, many well-informed 
people believe the whole idea to be one of those singular hallu- 
cinations to which the writer is evidently subject. "Whatever 
the grounds for the assertion, Mr. Kinglake, however, evidently 
enjoyed the exercise of this combat, belabouring the squires aud 
widows with great zeal and persistency, wliile the world looked 
on amused to see the champion .doing such vigorous battle with 
his shadowy foes. But it was for the French Emperor that he 
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reserved his special store of invective. With a degree of cari- 
cature that rendered the picture^ if less authentic, yet far more 
amusing than an honest portrait, the monarch was painted as a 
grotesque Mephistopheles, wily, base, grasping, sanguinary, 
and cowardly. The bare idea of Louis Napoleon seemed to en- 
rage the author as the wooden admiral which resembled Kit 
Nubbles roused Mr. Quilp to fury; at the mention of the hated 
name he appeared to lay aside the pen, seize the poker, aiid 
deface his adversary’s image till he was exhausted. This was 
found highly entertaining ; and when it was known that the 
historian was keeping two noble lords, of sensitive and excitable 
temperaments, like rats in a cage, ready to be worried, public 
curiosity was greatly stimulated. It is true there were a good 
many people who questioned the expediency of encouraging 
such attacks, and who were disposed to side with the rats ; but 
there were also many more who looked forward with pleasure 
to the promise of sport thus afibfded, and who might indeed 
have pleaded, in justification, that their enjoyment entailed no 
serious injury on the victims, since it did not appear that the 
French Emperor had suffered in the least by the severe treat- 
ment of which he had been the subject; — 

‘ Never was heard such a terrible curse, * 

But what gave rise 

To no little surprise, 

Nobody seemed one penny the Avorse.’ 

If Mr. Kinglakc was an unsparing foe, he had also shown 
himself an unflinching friend. He devoted no less pains and 
no less of imagination to the portraiture of his demigods than of 
his demons. In introducing the two Generals of the Allied 
Armies, he had, it is true, aunounced that he should depict 
Lord Raglan’s faults as freely as his merits. But as this pro- 
gramme was never put in practice, it may have been intended 
merely ’ to render the subsequent absence of all censure a piece 
of delicate flattery, implying that even so impartial a writer 
as himself could find nothing but praise for Lord Raglan ; 
and, accordingly, he endowed him freely with attributes such 
as historians have generally been slow to ascribe to any but 
the greatest generSs. Everybody who knew that kind and 
courteous nobleman must have desired to find him mentioned 
in the history of the war with respect and afieotion. To 
have touched gently on his failings, to have dwelt more on 
his excellent qualities as a man than on his deficiencies as 
a leader, would have been not only graceful but just. But 
his best friends could hardly have’ thought that, by ascribing 
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impossible qualities to him, his memory would be the better 
honoured. At no period of his life had he held an independent 

command of any kind. He had been a confidential and trusted 
associate of the great Duke, but the confidence and trust had 
not been of a sort to educate him for the conduct of an army in 
the field. Since he had seen war forty years of office life had 
passed over his head. Children unborn at the time of Waterloo 
had grown to middle age while he was ac^tiiig as a military 
secretary at the Horse Uuards, where every year of mere pen 
and ink inevitably added its blurs and blots to the mental 
record of his Peninsular experience. Nobody who has any 
acquaintance with the duties of his official position can suppose 
that they formed, even in a remote degree, a suitable prepa- 
ration for a (Command in war. Yet Mr. Kinglake gravely asks 
us to believe that all this time Lord Kaglan’s generalship had 
been ripening like a bin of claret or a %vinter apple ; that at 
the age <)f sixty-six he oou'ld look back over the vista of forty 
years of town and country life, and recall with such effect 
the martial experiences of his youth as to be at once fitted 
to lead hosts, to awe suboi*dinates, and to control colleagues. 
Associated with men who, whatever their demerits, had con- 
siderable and recent experience in war and in command, he 
is represented as showing himself always their superior, and 

maintaining what Mr. Kinglake calls ^ Ids ascendant/ whether 
he gives or declines to give them the benefit of his opinions. 
His faculty for estimating the capabilities of ground, and ^ that 
‘ instinctive knowledge of ctmntry which was one of his na- 

^ tural gifts,’ cultivated for half a lifetime in St. James’s Park 
or the hunting-fields of Badminton, enables him to discern on 
a battle-field things hidden from his purblind colleagues. The 
critical moments, so fleeting and so rarely caught, except by 
the most gifted commanders, are seized at once by the ex- 
military secretary. Whether Mr. Kinglake ever persuaded 
anybody but himself of the truth of all this we do not know ; 

but there were certainly vast numbers of readers of his former 
volumes whose opinions were not in the least affected by his 
extravagant encomiums. No eye but that of imagination or of 
faith ever detected in Lord Baglan all the qualities which 
his eulogist ascribed to him. He had been selected for the 
command for obvious reasons. The war was to be undertaken 
in concert with a sensitive and jealous ally whom it was im- 
portant to keep in good humour, and Lord Raglan possessed 
in his rank, his manners, his easy temper, his famUiarity with 
the French language, and his long official experience, so many 
guarantees for the maintenance of cordial relations. It was so 
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loDg since we had been engaged in a considerable war, that 
our generals were all old men, and, in the absence of any of 
great military reputation, we were only following what seemed a 
sale popular tradition in falling back on the survivor of a 
famous and successful military epoch. All that Mr. Kinglake 
says of Lord liaglan’s imperturbable courage in action, and his 
patience in difficulty, all that he. says of his urbanity and good 
heart, is well deserved. He was a man who probably never 
had an enemy. But he had what is as bad or worse — a very 
injudicious friend. To bring into strong light his military 
errors— to exhibit him as refusing to concert measures with 
his colleagnc on the eve of battle, or engaging in a Quixotic 
enterprise within the enemy’s lines, while his army wasi left to 

direct itself, was to do no small injury to his memory ; but 
when these errors were lauded as great strokes of military 
policy, subsequent praise from the same source became futile, 
since all confidence in so eccentric ti panegyrist was lost. It 
was, therefore, with more expectation of finding such pleasant 
reading as careful and clear descriptions and animated narra- 
tive can afford,, than of obtaining valuable comments on the 

personages or operations of the campaign, that we topk up the 

continuation of .the chronicle. ^ 

Those volumes, like. the others, rely for their effect not so 
mucJi on the relation of facts as on the point of view from 
which those facts arc treated. Everything is told, as an ad- 
vocate would address a jury, with a view to somebody’s triumph 
or somebody’s conviction. Thus, on the first page we learn 

that, 

‘ With the sanction of his phief, General Airey placed our infantry 
for the night in a line of columns on the heights, with the artillery 
in rear of each column ; and the disposition of these two arms hiid 

been so contrived that, although the artillery was covered, yet at 
any moment, and without there being any need of moving tho in- 
fantry, the guns could be rapidly brought to the front, and placed 
in battery between the columns. In this order, and having a portion 

of the cavalry covering the rear, with the rest of our horsemen on 
its left flank, the English army bivouacked for the night. 

‘ When General Martimprey learnt that this plan had been 
adopted by tho English, he was so well pleased with it that he 

resolved to advise a' like disposition of the French army.’ (Vol. iii. 

])].. 1 , 2 .) 

This is intended to convey, and possibly may succeed in con- 
veying to some readers, ’flie idea that some invention and 
sagacity were implied in this particular arrangement. But no 
soldier can without a smile find so obvious and inevitable a 
disposition described as a contrivance worthy to be admired and 
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imitated by French generals. And even as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Kinglake^s statement is only partially correct; for the 

batteries of the First Division were, at the close of the battle, 
so far in advance of the line as to be unprotected, and, at the 
instance of their commander, a small detachment of the 
23rd Regiment was posted in front of them. Then we are 
told that the Russian prisoners and their Ilnglish guard were 
left without food and water for many hours, till Mr. Romaine's 
humane exertions procured, and distributed to them a supply 
of biscuit and water. The historian expresses great indigna- 
tion at the neglect, but not finding it convenient to say who 
was really to blame, he calls off the reader’s attention by a 
flourish in another direction : — 

‘ Happily,* we are informed, ‘ there was a man at Headquarters 
whose ^eiise^f honour and duty was supported by a strong will, by 
resistless energy, and a soundness of judgment and command of 

temper rarely united with great activity. Romaine came to know 
that these poor wounded Russians were lying untended, and he 
judged that, unless they were cared for, there would be a lasting 
blot upon the honour of the English name. An officer of the com- 
mon Stamp who had got to be possessed with such a feeling would 
have cheaply discharged his conscience by making a communication 
to Lord Raglan, or some other ** proper authority^” It was not so 
that tlio task was passed on, and got rid or* (Vol. iii. p. 6.) 

It may occur to readers that this comprehensive summary of 
Mr. Romaine’s mental and moral qualities might have been 
reserved for some future biography, and that neither truth 

nor good taste required that ‘ officers of the common stamp ’ 
should ho quoted for the purpose of depreciatory contrast. 
According to our experience, he must be an officer of a very 
uncommon stamp who, knowing of such a scene of suffering, 
would abstain from applying any remedy in his power. And 
in point of fact, Mr. Romaine was aided in his exertions by two 
British medical officers wdio devoted themselves to the service. 

These passages, however, are of slight importance except as 
indications of the tone and spirit of the writer. More important 
questions into which we shall follow him are the operations of 
the armies and the motives that inspired them. The reader is 
of course prepared to find that the French generals could do 
nothing right, and the English general nothing wrong.' St. 
Amaud, ‘ formerly Le Roy,’ continues to misconduct himself 
as incorrigibly as ever during the few remaining days that 
intervened between the battle of the Alma and the death-bed 
which, as we are darkly given to understand, was not, in a 
religious point of view, particularly edifying. 
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First ill order among tlic delinquencies nliich lie had still 
time to ci)mTiiit comes the omission to attack the north side of 

Sebastopol, Avhich Mr. Kbglake discusses with all the animus of 
•a strong personal interest, vigorously denouncing the failures at 
that and other periods of the operations to deliver an immediate 
assault. ]f his conanents were applied to events still in course 
of being enacted; if we who read them -were still chafing 
under the disappointment of being committed to a long and 
douhtfnl siege -when a bold dash might have finished this 

important act of the drama at a blow, they would come with 
formidable force. But whatever the faults or blunders that 
kept the army all those dreary anxious months before Sebas- 
tojK)!, w'e have the consolation of knowing that the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle at that point ended a war which might else, 
for aught we know, be still unfinished, Nowhere else was 
Itiissia so vulnerable, nowhere else, would her vast resources 
have been so ruinously wasted in defence as at the southern 
extremity of the Crimea. So exhaustive was the conflict 
whi(*h drew her men and material from the heart of the empire 
across roadless wastes, to so distant a region, tliat she has 
scarcely even yet recovered from the losses it entailed. Mr. 
Kiiiglakc's cc iij^urcs, therefore, like all blame east on failures 
•wliicli liav(i had a fortunate result, must of nc‘cessity lose much 

of llicir (‘fleet, and failing to rouse strong indignation or regret, 
can fulfil no i)thGr purpose than, that of pointing examples and 
warnings for the future. 

Ills account of tlic matter is that Lord Tiaglan, in accordances 
with the general spin*t of the enterprise and his own rooted 
ccmvlction, had, on the day after the battle of the Alma, com- 
])lyiug with the suggestion of Sir Kdmund Lyons, prcs.scd the 

French INlarshal to advance at once across the Belbck and 
as,«ault the forts on the north side of the harbour of Sebastoj^ol. 
St. Arnaud refused, saying that his troops w^ere tired, and that 
the enemy had thrown up "works at the mouth of the 13elbck 

whicili were only to be forced at a greater loss than the army 
could afford. On the 22nd Lord Tlaglaii renewed bis proposal, 
which was again rejected. Mr. Jvinglake says that thereupon 
‘ the cxj)edition was in danger of coming to an end.’ ‘ I have 
^ never learnt,’ he says, ‘ that the Marshal proposed any alter- 
^ native plan.’ The authority for this is, not anything that 
Lyrd Tiaglan ever wu’ote on the subject, for Mr. Kinglake 
confesses that none of his letters or despatches disclose his 
opinion — not anything that St. Arnaud either wrote or said— - 
but a ‘ memorandum of a conversation held with Sir Ldmuud 
‘ Lyons, which was made by Mr. George Loch, February 10, 
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^ 1856, and approved as accurate the same day by Sir Edmund; ’ 
that is to say, rather more than a year and a half after the 

occurrence of the events to which it related. ‘ The moment,’ 
says Mr. Kinglake, ‘he found himself encountered by this 
‘ sudden recusancy at the French headquarters, he sought and 
‘ perceived a way by which his continued, persistency in the 
^ enterprise * against Sebastopol could be made to consist with 
‘ St. Arnaud’s refusal to go on and atta('.k the north forts ’ — 
that way being to march round to the south side. All this is 
related in Mr. Kinglake’s second chapter. But on arriving at 
the fourth chapter, the reader, duly indignant at the Marshal’s 
recusancy, and lost in admiration at ihc ready inventiveness 
A\dth which Lord Kaglan met the difficulty, may be *surprised 
to learn that ‘ at the time of the earliest deliberations on the 
‘ subject. Lord liaglan had been disposed to think that Sebas- 
‘ topol ought to be attackqd on tlio south side ’ — and that Sir 
John Burgoyiic’s opinion to the same effect ‘ w’as known to his 
‘ chief,’ who ‘ on the morrow of the battle on the Alma, 

‘ requested Sir John to put his opinion in writing,’ and sent 
liiin to pro})ound the plau of the flank march to Marshal 8t. 

Arnaiid. And in a private letter of September 28, Lord 
Kaglan, S])cakiug of Sir John Burgoync’s memorandum re- 
specting the flank march, says, ‘ the Marshal did not very 
‘ readily adopt the idea in the first instance ; but when he 
‘ found that the mouth of the Beibek was commanded, and 
‘ that strong works were erecting in front of Fort Constantine 
‘ which would impede the use of the Hver, he assented without 
‘ hesitation.’ It is either singularly candid or singularly im- 
prudent of Mr. Kinglake to quote extracts so subversive of 
his own theory; but this is only one of many instances in 
which, £ifter expanding some huge balloon of conjecture, he is 
impelled by some perverse fate himself to ])()kc a. bole in 
it. The extracts show that the project of attacking ihe south 
side had been contemplated from the very first, and the in- 
ferences that Lord Raglan coincided with Sir John Burgoync, 
that they pressed the plan on Marshal St. Ariiaud, and that 
ho did not fall into it at once because he still had some inten- 
tion of assaulting the north side, from which he Avas diverted 
by the discovery of the new works there, would be such as 
even Mr. Kinglake could scarcely have resisted but for Mr. 
Loch’s memorandum. All his conclusions depend on this 

documeut, and the earlier chapters of the first of these volumes, 
deprived of its support, would collapse into a few pages. Now 
not only would it in itself have needed collateral evidence to 
give it authority, but it is, as we have seen, inconsistent with 
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facts quoted by Mr. Kinglake himself— it has received positive 
contradiction in an important particular to which we shall 
advert later— and Sir John Burgoyne in a letter to the 
‘ Times ’ of June 30 last, says, as to an assault on the north 
side — - 

‘ Lord Eaglan never consulted me on the subject, nor do 1 believe 
he ever entertained the idea. . . . T greatly doubt the fact of Lord 
Lyons having proffered such advice to Lord Kaglan. In their 
relative positions it would have been very unbecoming, and it re- 
quires better authority than the report of a private conversation to 
substantiate so improbable a statement.’ 

So we think ; and it is infinitely more incredible that Lord 
Baglaii, when the question was that of directing an attack of 
the land forces on a n rtified position, should have taken the 
o])iniou of a subordinate officer of the fleet, neglecting at the 
sfimo time to say a word on the sul^cct to his chief engineer, 
than that Sir Edmund Lyons, after so long an interval, should 
have given an incorrect version of a matter in which he had a 
strong bias, and should have inferred concurrence on I^ord 
liaglarfs part to an oxt(uit which did not exist. 

But the amount of delinquency attributed to Marshal St. 
Arnaud is by ho means summed u]) in the mere refusal to 
assault, for that carried with it other conscquenc.cs, as we 

learn, besides the flank march. ‘ When by persisting in his 
^ rol nsal,’ we arc told, * the Marshal constrained the Allies to 
‘ CTitci-tain a measure involving the abandonment of the western 
‘ coast, he diove them 1,o an alternative which still further 
^ Icngtliencd the halt.’ They remained on the field of the 
Alma two days after the battle, instead of at once pushing 
their success. If they had continued to base their operations 

Oil the coast north of Sebastopol they could, we are informed, 
in advancing, have loft only a detachment to take care of and 
to embark the wounded. But if tlicy should determine to 
abandon that coast, then they could not venture to leave on the 
field an isolated detachment, and the whole Allied army must 
he detained to cover tlie operation. Marshal St. Arnaud 
caused the flank march, and the flank march caused the deten- 
tion. ‘ The hinderer/ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘ was Marshal St. 
^ Arnaud.’ But the map shows that the army, while acting 
from the north coast against the north side of the town, would 
have covered the field of the Alma only from an attack coming 

from the side of Sebastopol. Against an attack coming from 
other points it could have afforded to the isolated detachment 
no protection. Now the Allies had not only no right to sup- 
pose that that was the only direction from which an enemy 
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could come, but there was good reason to suppose otlierwiso. 
For in a subsequent page we are told tliat Prince Mcnschikoiti 
while retreating from theAlma, ^ proposed to take up such a 
^ position in the country of the Belbek as would enable him to 
‘ menace the left flank of the Allied army whilst engaged (as 

* he assumed that it presently would be) in attacking the Star 

* Fort, and at the same time allow him to comimmicate freely 

* by his rear with the great road through Baktehi-Serai to the 
^ interior of Kussia.’ And again when the army had got to the 

Belbek, ^If it could have been taken for granted that the 
‘ troops wliich retreated from the Alma were still a colicrout 
^ army, there Avould have been no reason why the morrow's 
^ dawn should not sliow Prince JMenschikoff coming down in 
‘ force u])on the left flank of the Allies and threatening to roll 
^ up their line.’ This being die case, the field of the Alma was 
equally exi»osed to an attack from that quarter whether the 

Allies did or did not undertake the flank march ; and if the 
Allied generals were influenced in their plans by the belief that 
the Biissiaus could only approach the Alma from Sebasto])ol, 
they were inexcusably ‘wrong. But we sec no reason to im- 
])ute the error to them ; it is, wc imagine, solely tlie offsiiring 
of Mr. Kiiiglakc’s meditations on the strategy of llie cam- 
paign. 

We will now follow the historian into his reasons for tliink- 
Ing that the enterprise against the north side was feasible. 
That he had no inanner of doubt on the subject was shown 
by ail assertion in a fonner volume, reiterated in one of lliosc 
now published I said that the victory of the 20th Septeinher 
‘ gave Sebastopol to the Allies, on the condition that they 
‘ would lay instant hands on the jn'ize.’ 

Now, after deducting the losses in the battle, the Kiissiaiis had 
still 60,000 men in Sebastopol, and a large reinforcement at no 
great distance ; their supply of great guns and ammunition was 
inexhaustible; their position north of the harbour was strength- 
ened by fortifications armed with artillery. The approaching 
enemy were likewise about 60,000 strong ; they had only field 
artillery ; but at hand, on board ship, they had a siege-train 

provided for the express purpose of balancing the well-known 
resources of the Russian arsenal. It is obvious that he who 
undertakes to blame the Allies for not delivering an instant 
assault, and who represents it as a measure obviously easy and 

certain of success, must be prepared to give good reasons for 
ariving at a conclusion apjiarently so inconsistent with the pre- 
niisses. Mr. Kinglake’s reasons are scattered among his assertions 
in a way that renders them somewhat difficult to arrive at, but 
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l)riefly siimincd up they stand thus : — The beaten army was 
thoroughly cowed, and having no hope of successfully resist-- 
ing an attack, had retired to the south side. The troops allotted 
for the defence of the Star Fort and the neighbouring works 
were only 11,000 in number, and badly armed. The defensive 
works swept only in part the ground over which the troops 
must have advanced to the assault; they were imperfectly 
finished and armed, and wore exposed to the fire of the Allied 
flt'Cts. Though it was true there was no harbour on the north 

side which could be relied on as a base, yet that was a condi- 
tion aj^idying to the whole enterprise from the moment of 
lauding, and one whicdi rendered it only more imperative to 
seize on the harbour of Sebastopol as soon as possible. Finally 
ho tells us, as a beyond dispute, that the success of the 

assault wcuild have been decisive of the campaign, since by 
seizing the nnrth side, the army could ]m>ccc<l at once to burn 

the shipping in the harbour and force the toivn with its arsenal 

an(l (loclcyard to surrender. 

If "Mr. Kinglake’s picture of the disorganisation of the 
Kussian army, and the general despair of resisting the coming 
too whicdi ])rc*vailed in the garrison, is correct, it is very dis- 
graceful to them. MenschikofF, desirous only of keeping out 
oi’ harm’s way, had trausported his troops to the south side, 

and was meditating withdrawal to a still safer distance. Korni- 
loff was in a state of heroic despair and thought only of dying 
at his ]M>sl. J^’achimo^f^^ mental plight was that of a frightened 
ok I woman. Tln^ advance of the Allies w^as to be the signal 
o(* retreat ; and the loss of the nortli side was to be followed 
by tlie destruction by the Kussians of their fleet and the iriime- 
abandonment of the to-wu with its arsenals and dockyards. 

The state of feeling was such as prevails among those tvlio are 
absolutely at the mercy of the foe. Such is the shameful 
]>i»‘tiire of the garrison that even tljcn wms beginning the first 
sloj)S of a defence which was to render it illustrious. Tliat 
such a panic should have existed is [ilmost inc 'edible. The 
dedeat rm the Alina was not a rout. The Kussians had 
made a fair stand ; in parts of the field they laid fought with 

all the determination 'wliich is part of their military character ; 
when coiniiclled to give way, they had gone back fighting 
as they Avent, and tJic victors saw nothing to warrant the 
belief that they w’^ei c making other than an orderly retreat, 

which Avas not ])resscd beyond the immediate precincts of tlic 
field. Consequently the Allies could have no reason to siqipose 
that ihe north side woidd not be defended by numbers adv'^quate 
to the extent of the ground, and even a close rccoiinoissance 
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would have failed to ascertain the actual force of an army 
sheltered from view “by trenches, fortifit«itions, and ravines. 
The Star Fort, placed on a commanding height, and supported 
by other works, is underrated by Mr. Kinglake,* who accepts 
Todleben’s views on the subject. Todlebcn is by no means an 
impartial witness ; he is evidently desirous to show how des- 
perately defenceless was the state from which his efforts raised 
Sebastopol ; and even if his bias were not ap]>arent, no 
authority can suiBcc to disprove the fact tliat the assault of a 
permanent work, armed with artillery and flanked by other 
works, without the previous establishment of suitable batteries 
to reduce its fire, must always be a doubtful o])eration, and 
that a position thus crowned is indefinitely increased in strength, 
y et even as an auxiliary to the defence, Mr. Kinglake decries 
it. ^ The weakness of the Fort itself, as an aid to defence, had 
^ been perceived by the Jellies,’ be vsays, referring for proof to 

Sir John Burgoyne’s memorandum already adverted to. But 


It is not surprising that the Star Fort should be, undervalued 
by the authority who, in a former volume, called the insignificant 
earth-heaps in front of the Russian guns at the Alma ‘ the Great Rc- 
* doubt,* and who thus lays down the law on a professional matter : — 
‘Practically — I am not sj>t‘aking of what miglit he found in books 
or in the impressions of formulafed people — the word redoubt has 
two meanings. In its most confined sense it means a work wluch 
is not op(3n at the gorge ; but in the everyday languMge of those 
military men who arcs not profepshig to describe in a si)ceial and 
distinctive way, any kind of li eld-work, whether open or not at tlie 
gorge, is commonly called a “ redoubt.” Like, fbr instance, the 
W’ord ship (which may eitlier bo used in a very general sense, or 
else may be taken to designate a three-masted vessel of a particular 
rig), the word “redoubt” lias practically two meauiugs, one general, 
the other distinctive. Lord Raglan — the most accurate of men in 
his language — constantly used the word “ redoubt *’ in its general 
sense, applying it indiscriminately to works which were open at 
the gorge as well as those wdiich were not.* 

At risk of the mysterious stigma of being classed with ‘ formu- 
‘ lated people * — mysterious, because we never saw the word before, 
and cannot divine its meaning — wo beg to assure Mr. Kinglake that 
he has here made two errors. 1st. The definition whicli he gives of 
a redoubt would apply equally to a fort ; and a fort is not a redoubt, 
but essentially difereut. 2nd. The word redoubt having a spe-cific 
meaning, can no more be used to signify field-works in general than 
any other specific term in fortification — redan, lunette, or what not 
— and never has been so used, except ignorantly. It may be thought 
tliat these mistakes are hard to excuse in the eulogist of Todlebcn, 
the censor of Sir John liurgoyno, and the chronicler of a greaii 
siege. 
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Mr. Kint^lakc misinterprets that document, which asserts 
somethin!^ quite different. It says that a powerful support 

would be given to the position by the Star Fort, ‘ a permanent 
^ fortification, though by no means strong if insulated.^ As to 
the assertion, quoted from Todleben, that the Allied fleets 
mi<dit have In'ought their guns to bear on the Star Fort, it is 
so incredible that we know not how tlic General could have 

committed himself to it. 

Wc will, liowcvcr, go so far with Mr. Kinglake as to agree 
that, if no other conditions than those he argues on had en- 
tered ijito tlie question of the assault, the difficulties to be 
apprchei* led, ihough sufficiently formidable, were not insu- 
perable, nor such as to forbid the attempt in an enterprise 
which was adventurou'^ from its commencement. It had been 
certainly the ho])c the French and English Governments 
and i>f their generals, te find it possible to deliver an assault 

cither iimiicdiately after arriving before Sebastopol, or after 
a short ]»oiid)ardment. Nobody in either army dreamed at that 
time of wintering in the Crimea, and some impatience was ex- 
])ress(Hl when it hecamc ajqiarcnt that the attack was to be 
deferred till the movement to the south side sliould be com- 
pleted. lljid 'jNlr. Kinglake been content with stating so 
inncli w'o sliould ha^ e had no desire to contradict him. 

Hut in sj leaking of success as certain, he leaves out of 
his calculations llie change which had taken place in the 
conditions of the ])rohlcm. One grand element in all projects 
of a‘isault juiist hitlicri.o have been the active co-oj>eration of 

the fleets ; and that was neutralised by MenschikofF’s pre- 
cantloii of sinking some of bis ships across the entrance of the 
harbour. C’oidd tlic Allied flccls and the Allied armies have 

mutually supjiorted each other — could some of the ships have 
engaged the forts, wdillst others forced the harbour and at- 
tacked the vessels of the enemy — it is easy to imagine that forts 
and navy, arsenal and tow*n, might have fallen amidst such a 

storm of fire and din of battle as has seldom reverliorated through 
Europe. Hut when the sudden closing of the harbour con- 
demned the naval commanders to be little more than spectators 
of the action, the conditions w^ere essentially changed, and 
what Avonld have been a promising though arduous enter- 
prise might not unreasonably be regarded as dubious and full 
of peril. 

Tlic sunken ships, then, had seriously affected the prospects 
of the invaders. Hut the mere negative disadvantage of losing 
the co-operation of the fleets hy no moans exx^resscs the whole 
of the difficulties under wliich the Allies would now have 
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attacked. Moored in the harbour floated securely the remainder 
of the Ilussian fleet, their united broadsides (half their arma- 
ments) numbering 500 great guns. If only a small proportion 
of these could be brought to bear on the assailants, they must 
cause enormous loss. Whether they could be so used for the 
defence depended, of course, on the configuration of the north 
shore of the harbour. Ships 13'ing under high cliffs can exer- 
cise but small influence on the ground above, and majr be 
destroyed, even by field artillery, without being able to retiuTi 

a shot ; as had been exemplified in the case of the unfortunate 
‘ Tiger,’ a few months before. But having around them slojics 
which extend gradually backwards from the water’s edge, 
ships’ broadsides would have the same effect as any other 
batteries of equal power. Now, we find Sir John Burgoyne 
describing the north side as having 'the ajq^roach to the wdiolc 
‘ front subject to enfilade by heavy guns, ainl ihc riglit of the 
^ position open in flank, and even in rear, not only to the fii’c 
^ of several men-of-war, including steamers, in tlie harbour, 

' but to the heights on the side of the town as far as the valley 
' of the Tcheruaya.’ Nor is our knowledge of what the ships 
could efl'cet only speculative. Any good map of the ground 
on a sufficient scale shows that the edges of the harbour and 
slopes of the shore are seldom less sleep, gcrnirally sle(‘,j)cr, tni 

the south than the north side. Everyone who served before 
Sebastopol must remember liow’ many oj)p()rtTiTiitles w^cro 
afforded to the ships of plajdng an iinj)ortaiit pai-t. From ihc 
head of the great hai’bour, Irom tlie head of the inner harbour, 
from every creek whence tlicy could bear on a scene of action, 
they swej»t it with their great shot and shell. Numerous 
j)assage.s from contemporary writc»rs provti the iiiij)ortancc of 
the part they frequently jdayed, but a very few will suflicc. 

* A steamer with very licavy shell guns and mf)rtars was sent 
' up by night,’ says Ihe ‘ Times’ Correspondent, ‘ to tJie head 
' of the creek at InkcrmaTi, and causc<l much injury throughout 

^ the day by the enormous shells she pitched right over the 
‘ hill upon our men.’ Again he says, ‘ The lieavy frigate wliich 
' has been dodging our batteries so cleverly gave us a taste of 
‘ her quality in the Bight Attack again to-day. {She escaped 
^ from the i)Osition in which she lay before, 'vvliorc w e had laid 
' two 24-])ounders for her, and came out again to-day in a 
' great passion, firing regular broadsides at our battery, and 

* sweeping the hill up to it completely.’ The author of 
‘ Letters from Head Quarters,’ s])caking of a reconnoissaiicc 
of the groui»d looking on Tnkcrman, says, ' It was not very 
‘ pleasant work, as the Kussians kept up a constant fire on us 
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‘ of round shot and shell, from three steamers at the upper end 
‘ of the harbour.’ And, of the battle of Inkerman, The 
‘ enemy kept throwing up every minute numbers of large shot 

* and shell (chiefly 32-pounders), from two Russian steam- 
^ frigates, the Vladimir and Chersonese, placed higli up the 
^ harbour of Sebastopol.’ In fact the influence of the ships was 
restricted not by the nature of the ground, but by the distance 
of their enemy’s lines and troops from the harbour, and on the 
occasions quoted they were firing at a range of nearly :S,()00 

yards. But the Star Fort is barely 1,000 yards from the 
northern edge of the harbour, and would therefore have been 
'vvithin riingc of the shi^ys even from the opposite shore; still 
more would all the unfortified ground between the works and the 
harbour have been exposed to fire. But perhaps the strongest 
testimony to the cfi’cct to be expected from the ships is given 
by Mr. Kinglake liimself, at ]>ago 42, where he says, ‘ Tn order 

^ to cover tlie retreat of tlic Russians, some of tlicir shi])s were 
‘ ])laced in such positions as to be able to SAveep Avith their 
‘ lyroadsides the slo])es on the north of the roadstead.’ It must 
aiot be supposed, however, that he states this as one of the 
obstacles to the assault of the north side ; in that light he 
never alludes fo the sbii)s. They Avcrc to be so considerate as 
to use tbeiT ]>owor of SAvee])ing the ground Avhero the Allies 

should, according to him, have established thcinsclves, only 
‘ to covci* the retreat of the Russians.’ And it aa^us not the 
ships only that could so SAveep this ground. The opposite 
shore of the harbour Avas lined Avith baltcrics, some of the guns 

of ^vhicll bore on the north side ; and the arsenal was stored 
Avith heavy artillery, Avhicli, )»osted Jicrc and there along the 
Avlu)le oxtoiil of the roadst(‘a<l, Avoiild liaA’e seen into CAcry 

part of the ]>osition. Such were really the circumstances in 
which the assault must have been delivered, the assault Avliich 
Mr. Kinglake tells us Avas so certain of succcs^s. The de- 
fences were to be carried, the Allied troops Averc to establish 

themselves on the norili side, and Avould hav« tlien * pro- 
‘ ceeded at once to execute the main purjyose of the in- 
‘ A'asion by destroying the Rhick Sea fleet and the naA’^al esta- 

* blishments of Sebastopol.’ Koav, even supposing that under 
any possible circumstances the field artillery of the Allies 
Avas capable of engaging the broadsides and batteries of the 
Russians, it woultl, in the Star Rort and its dependencies, 

have been unable to reach with an eftcctive fire even the oppo- 
site shore of the harbour, distant from the Fort at the nearest 
point, 2,000 yards, though itself exposed to the full effect of 
the long-ranging guns of the enemy. It must, therefore, have 
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been moved down to the shore to combat the ships and those 
harbour-forts which afterwards resisted without material 

damage the cannonade of our line-of-battle ships. Was this 
the condition of atfairs which Mr. Kinglake had in his mind 
when he wrote the sentence about ‘ destroying the Ulack 8ca 
‘ fleet/ &c. ? But possibly it may be said that both he and 
his authoiity. General Todleben, contemplated the establish- 
ment of siege batteries for the accomplishment of tliis part of 
the programme ; and we freely admit tliat with mortars and 
long-ranging guns, firing large shell and hot shot, placed in 
suitable batteries, the ships must have been destroyed. But 
in all Mr. Ivinglake’a argument not a word is said abemt Ihc 
employment of our siege guns. On the contrary, he scorns 
the idea of ]irutractcd ojierations, and of dependence on 
a nortJiern harbour, such as the erection of siege-batteries 
imiilios. We ought to litivc laid ‘ instant hands on the prize*,.’ 

However, granting the further large concession that we could 
without loss of time, and in the absence of a suitable harbour, 
have found means to destroy the ships, we have still to follow 
him in the wide st(*p he makes to the destruction of the naval 
establishiiicnt on the other side of the harbour. ^ If once,’ lie 
says (still of the north side), ‘ the Allies eould make tlieiii- 

* selves masters there, they would be able to deal so heavily 
^ with the town and harbour of Sebastojiol, and would have it 
^ so completely in their ]>ower to burn every ship in the har- 

* bour, that thenceforth the main object of the invasion might be 

* regarded as an object attained.’ And again, ‘ It is clear tliat 

^ the capture of the Sievernaya or north side alone would have 
‘ enabled the Allies to attain at once the main object of the 
^invasion.’ ^’ow, the harbour is, as we have said, 1 ,000 to 

1,200 yards wide. The Kussians had at their elbow there an 
inexhaustible supply of artillery and ammunition. They could 
have made batteries as fast as we, and armed them ten times 
as fast. Ilut it is unnecessary to sjieculate on this point, for a 

single fact disposes of the question. When the liussians, in 
September 1855, abandoned the south side, and destroyed the 
rest of their ships, they retained full possession of tluj norih 
side down to the water’s edge, with all its fortifications and 
guns. Tlieir ])osition there was infinitely more secure and 
more formidable tlian that of the Allies could have been after 
a successful assault. Yet they could not prevent us from occu-« 

pying the town and suburb, and dealing yyith tlie docks and 
arsenal at our leisure. Did these things occur to Mr. Kinglake 
when he was %vriting his liistory ? If they had, ho would 
surely have found good reason for modifying his very positive 
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opinions ; but then many long chapters of vigorous denun- 
ciation must have remained unwritten. 

As it would be absurd to praise one general for wishing to 
attempt an operation which was full of difficulty and of 
doubtiiil advantage, and to blame another for wishing to avoid 
it, SO Mr. Kinglake was bound to show that the course he 
insists on as the right one was easy of accomplishment and of 
decisive effect. How far he has done this we have endeavoured 
to show. Our task would have been greatly simplified if lie 
had told us exactly Avhat he conceives the plan of operation 
should have hecn. Had he indicated the nature of the succes- 
sive ste])s by which the Allies were to seize the north side, 
establish themselves there, and then ])roceed to destroy the 
shipping and cause the town to surrender, we should have had 
detiiiitc grounds on which to agree or dispute? with him. But 
for iacts we have only declamation; for plans of arguments 

only sarcasm, invective, Jind vague though very positive 
assertions repeated incessantly and in a variety of forms. To 
sliow how curiously ajit Mr. Kinglake is to look at facts only 
iroin the point of viiiw which is convenient for his immediate 
purpose, we will, liefore dismissing this part of the subject, 
note the manner in which, while ignoring the influence of the 
Itiissiaii naval artillery’', he s])caks of the aid which our ileots 
were to render in the assault of the works. JS'ot only were 
they to stand in and attack the Star Port (p. 23) ancl its col- 
lateral defences, but he says of two new Itussian batteries on 
the sca-clilf, erected, we arc told, ‘ witli the design of keeping off 
‘ the enemy’s shijis,’ that ‘ they wore liable to be destroyed by 
'the guns of the Anglo-French fleet.’ The Allied fleet is to 
destroy the Russian Initteries, and the Allied batteries are 
to destroy the Russian fleet. It is as easy to gain, after this 
fashion, victories on paper, as to win a game of* chess played 
only by oneself. Finally, in order to bring a variety of Mr. 
Kiuglake’s conclusions as to sliij^s and batteries into one focus, 

we will place beside the last extract this other, containing 
facts regarding the attack which our ships actually made on 
thti coast batteries in October. ‘ An earthen battery mounting 
^ only live guns, but placed on the clift' at an elevation of 100 
‘ feet, inflicted grievous losses and injury on four powerful 
‘ Fnglish ships of war, and actually disabled two of them, 
without itself having a gim dismounted, and without losing 

^ even one man.’ Now if Todleben’s large and elaborate map 
be correct, as we arc sure it is, the two batteries wdiich the 
Anglo-French ships were to have destroyed in the theoretical 
assault on the north side, were even higher above the sea than 
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the earthen battery which did so much damage without re- 
ceiving any in return. And when we say that the Star Fort 
was distant 1,000 yards from the coast, we have at least given 
excellent reasons for believing, in spite of Todleben’s autho- 
rity, that it was quite secure from the fire of the ships. 

We have dealt with this matter at some length, not only 
because it is a main feature in this part of Mr. Kinglake’s 
work, but because the evil to be done by disseminating false 
notions about war is incalculable. Public ojnnion is a great 
impelling influence in a campaign ; it is easy to impart to it a 
rash or false direction ; and if a general in command of an 
army which had just defeated a force covering a gan-ison town 
should be possessed witli tlie idea that lie must follow up his 
victory by rushing in, in spite of field-Avorks or great guns, 
under penalty of being held np to contempt as an example of 
‘ recusancy,’ it is plain tljat the effect might be disastrous or 

even iniuous. The proper person to decide the question of an 
assault, under all the circumstances as they present themselves 
at the time, is the general of the assailing force in council with 
his chief engineer, llis judgment cjjnnot be too cool and un- 
biassed from without, and such volunteer advisers as Lyons 
can hardly be too sternly set aside. 

Pcsides the flank marcli, Mr. Kinglaki^ tolls ns there was 
yet another alternative which would have bccu decisive of the 
fate of Sehasto[)ol. ‘ It is General Todlohcn’s judgment that 
‘ at this time the establishment cd* an Allied forc^e on the road 
^ to Ihiktchi-Sorai must have brought the camjiiiign to an end.' 
And fi’oni a previous page we gather that the occupation of 
this road was to be simultaneous with operations against the 
nortli side. That the ]»lau has Mr, Iviuglake’s coiioiirroiico wo 

infer from Jiis telling us elsewhere that, although ‘ it may l)e 
‘ judged that the juost politic mode of conquering the enemy’s 
‘ stronghold was by means of fiehl operations carried on u]>on 
‘ his lines of communication, yet the impatience of the English 
‘ at lioiiie was so great, was so closely pointed to one object, 
‘ and w^as, moreover, so hotly shaved by their (fovermnent, 
^ that a resort to any plan of campaign, how'cvcr wdsely con- 

‘ ceived, which avoided a direct attack upon Sebastopol, would 
^ have been almost looked upon as an abandonment of duty.’ 
Now the nearest point at which the Allies could have touched 
the Russiau com mu nictations Avas MHCcnzic’s Farm, and that 
this is tlie point indicated we infer from his speaking of those 
‘ barren ui)lands,’ the M‘Kenzic Heights, as ‘ jjrecious,’ and to 
bo gazed on hereafter by the Groat Powers with ‘ the eyes of 
‘ battled desire.’ Without disputing that the establishment of 
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a force tliere, if practicable, would have been a serious incou- 
venicncc to the garrison Sebastopol, wc may note that 

Todleben’s own map shows another route from Baktehi-Serai 
to the Tchernaya, besides that of M‘Kcnzie’s Farm, and not 
commanded by the McKenzie Heights; not so good, but no 
doubt ])racticable for troops and convoys. Possibly, therefore, 
the cutting of the main line of supply would not have been 
decisive. But however this may be, we will, Avith respect to 
the feasibility of the measure, point out tliat the reduction of a 

fortress by pressure of this kind must be slow in its operation ; 
that througliout whatever length of time might be necessary to 
reduce the garrison to straits, the force so established on the 
road would be separated by a distance of seven or eight miles 
from the right wing of tlie army before the Star F ort, and t wcl ve 
from its base on the liatcha ; that the said base was so i)reca- 
rious that a gale of w'ind from the wrong quarter would reuder 

it useless; and that, all the time, tlic force on the M‘Kenzie 
Heights would have been posted in a tliick unexplored wood, 
accessible only by mountain paths. AVhen w e .add, on Mr. 
Kinglakc’s authority, the fact (adduced, however, for a ])urpose 
quite different — namely, to shoAv how dangerous w^as tlie flank 
march which* tlic recusancy of St. Arnaud forced the army to 
undertake) that * the Allies, after draining the last turbid 
‘ cu])fiil from MUvenzie’s Farm, would have been condemned 
‘ to bear the torment of thirst,’ — we leave him to ex])lain Ijow 
the position could have been maintained under the stress of 
such hostile cnterjndses against their cominunicatit>Jis and their 

line as the enemy showed himself capable of undertaking 

shortly afterw ards at Balaklava and inkerman. 

The flank inarch being, according to Mr. Kinglake’s viow^s, 
altogether chargeable to the French, he depicts its perils in 
full relief. That it entailed some degree of hazard cannot 
be denied ; it is a condition which not uiKiommonly aticnds 
militiiry ujierations ; but the risk did not consist nearly so much 

in tlio cliance of an attack during the movement, which might 
have been sufficiently guarded against, as from the conjuncture 
which Avas so near occurring, of the head of the column of 
march finding a hostile force extended across it; and the 
great peril actually Incurred lay chiefly in the bad arrange- 
ment of our Iroojis on the march — bad and uninilitary to an 
extent which no reader would ever gather from Mr. King- 

lakc’s narrative, nor from his map, which is, in an important 
particular, absolutely fidse. He represents the staff’ and a 
troop of horse artillery only, as on the road close to McKen- 
zie’s Farm when the llussiaiis w^ere passing ; the rest of the 
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artillery more tlian three miles in rear, and well protected by 
infantry marching close on its il^nk. Nothing therefore but 
the Staff and the single troop is represented as imperilled 
by the order of march, which thus appears as much less 
unsafe and unwarlike than it really was, for it was composed 
thus : — The batteries of the first division, followed by those of 
another, twenty-four guns in all, were directed by Lord llaglan 
himself, at the commencement of the inarch, to strike into the 
woodjiath. After marching for some time they found their 

way stopped by the troc^j) of horse artillery halted in front of 
them. Lord Raglan presently rode up, asking sharjily the 
reason for the halt, and led the way himself. At the time of 
the collision with the rear of the Russian army the order of 
march through the thick wood was therefore of this singular 
kind : first went the General and the staflf, then came thirty 
guns, with their waggons^, &c., in long procession ; then fol- 
lowed the rest of the army. These facts, recorded by eye- 
witnesses, should have been knowm to Mr. Kinglakc: but we 
admit that if introduced hy him they would have been sadly at 
variance with his theory of the military infallibility of the Rn- 
glisli general. The danger of a fatal blow was imminent — it 
would have been greatly lessened by the presence of a ])ro- 
perly constituted and properly directed advanced guard ; and 

even the fact that there w(u an advanced guard, which had 
gone astray, only slightly extenuates tlie fault, since no ])rac- 
tised general would ever have senl. a great body of cavalry 
to precede a march through a lliick tvood, where, far from 
affording protection, it would have been no less defenceless 
than artillery. Mr. Kiuglake rc])eatedly and severely cen- 
sui-es JVTenschikoff for neglecting to seize the great o])poi'tuiilty 

whicli, what he pleasantly terras ‘fortune ’ stood ofiin'iiig, and 
for knowing nothing of the movements of the Allies. Tlio 
reader may perhaps tliink that when the I'idiculous incident 
occurred of two great armies blunderiiig blindfold against each 
other in broad day, like ships in a fog, the responsibility did 
not all lie on one side. It may also occur to him that if the 
French had marched first, and in such order, Mr. Kinglake’s 

description and map might have been very diftcrent. 

Hai>pily for himself Marshal St. Arnaud here disappears 
from the history with tlie parting offering which Mr. King- 
lake lays upon his bier, or he would perhaps have been held 

responsible for all the coming misfortunes, including the incle- 
mency of the winter. But, still pursuing a outrance his ancient 
enemies the French, the historian occupies Idmsclf again, at 
2 US great length as before, in representing their new leader 
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Canrobcrt as opposing? the immediate assault of the south side, 
behirc which the Allies were now encamped. In proof of 

Lord Kaglan’s desire to attack at once he relies still on Mr. 
Loch’s memorandum. Lyons’s, it seems, was again the inspir- 
ing voice : — 

‘But before the day closied, bold counsel was tendered; and it 
seemed, at first sight, to originate with the vehement sailor Avhose 
words hiid always found welcome at the English Headquarters, 
Eew, however, will believe that, upon the vital question of nii im- 
mediate assault, the mind of Lord Raglan could have been a blank 
awaiting the impress which the first adviser might give it ; or that 
Lyons would have urged his own opinion upon others, without first 
assuring himself that Lord Raglan approved it. On the other hand, 

it was of great moment that proposes liable to bo overruled by the 
French should not hr i(*u closely identified with the name of the 
English General. Thoie is, therefore, some ground for surmising 
that the germ of what Lyons proposed may have sprung from his 
intimate couvcrsatioiis with the Commander of our land forces, and 
that when he submitted this counsel he was echoing the thought 
and fulfilling the wish of Lord Rtaglan. Be this as it may, the 
recorded fact is that, liaving made himself acquainted in a general 
way with the state of the defences wliich covered the land front of 
Sebastopol, an([l (;oncluding them to be imperfect and weak, Lyons 
urged at the English Headquarters the expediency of an immediate 
assault. Lord Raglan wtis of the same mind; but he found himself 

met by the counter-opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, who remonstrated 
against the notion of an assault without first getting down the fire 
of the place by means of heavy artillery. It is the lot of mankind 
to be blind to the future ; and, unless Lyons errs, Burgoyne sup- 
ported his opinion by arguing that an immediate assault would cost 
the Allies a loss of 500 men. Another of the arguments used was 
founded upon a suggestion that the assaulting forces would be 
exposed to slaughter from the fire of the enemy’s incn-of-war lying 

moored in the harbour beneath.* (Yol. iii. pp. 235, 236.) 

Wc y>articularly call attention to this last paragra])h where, 
at lengUi, the sliips arc allowed to apj)car as a formidable item 

in the defences ; and in a previous chapter, describnig the state 
of the soutli side, he says : ^ Ships of war were so placed in 
‘ the creeks that their fire could search the ravines which de- 
‘ scended into Scbasto|)ol.’ This important element Lyons 
proposed to neutralise by seizing the position of the Malakoff 
‘ and there establishing a battery which must soon drive off all 
‘ the ships.’ Seize the Malakoff! No doubt if* that could have 

been done, and a battery established there, the whole problem 
would have been solved, for not only the ships, but .the whole 
soutli side must have been constrained to surrender. But, ob 
field-guns could not have reached the ships and would themselves 
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have been crushed with the opposinpj fire, siege artillery must 
have been landed, covered, and protected by troops — a step 

■which Mr. Kinglake at page 251 treats with such scorn that 
we need not discuss it. In fact the ‘ vehement sailor's ’ advice 
was about as much to the ]>urpose as it would be in discussing 
a plan for the conquest of Frsince to say, ‘ Let us begin by 
‘ taking Paris.’ However, two days afterwards he was again 
at work offering advice in the. business which was not his, or, 
as Mr. Kinglake says, ‘ga\e counsel.’ ‘The Russians must 

^ think hy this time that we are going to lay regular siege, to 
^the place. Let them be encouraged in this belief. Send 
‘ numbers of men to the front w ith pickaxes, or something that 
^ will look like j)ickaxcs, and make a feint of turning up the 
^ ground, and then when the enemy, deceived by the sight, 
‘ shall he least expecting an attack, rush in.’ Mr. Kinglake 
gravely tells us that he is unable to say whether Lord Raglan 
approved the ^ stratagem ’of the sham pickaxes, which reminds 
us of nothing so much, in its ingenuous simi)licity, as of old 
Mr. Weller’s plans for getting Mr. Pickwick out of prison, 
‘in a ])ianncr, vun tliat has got no vurks in it,’ or ‘ dressed up 
like an old lady in a green wail.’ 

As this is the last occasion on whicli Mr. L\)ch’s memoran- 
dum is made to sn])ply evidence, we will here make some final 
remarks on it. What Mr. Kinglake would have done without 
it wo do notknow\ Its ai)i)carance must have been as op|)OTtune 
and gratifying as the finding of tlie missing will which docs 
justic.c to everybody in the fifth act of a melodrama. That 

Sir Edmund Lyons did offer officious advice to Lord liaglan 
on the occasions sj)ccified, we donotdt)ubt; neither do we doubt 
that it w^as so far tolerated as to induce him, recalling tlic inter- 
view long afterwards, to imagine that it had been acted on. 
But this is of no moment whatever; the only question of 
importance which the memorandum opens is whether Lord 
Raglan proposed, and 8t. Arnaud and Caiirobcrt suci ossively 

refused, to resort to an immediate assault. In order to believe 
this, Avc m[ist believe also that I^ord Raglan, having formed 
suddenly a design quite different from that which he enter- 
tained at tJie commencement of the citpcdition, coiujcaled it 
from his chief engineer ; tliat he then sent that officer to St. 
Arjiaud to lay before him the reasons for adhering to the 
original plan ; that for some miknowni reason he suppressed in 

his own official and private correspondence all evidence of having 
ever entertained this new design ; that when he wrote some 
days later of the difficulty with which he had prevailed on St 
Arnaud to adopt the alternative plan of the flank march, he still 
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suppressed all mention of the design which he had heen forced 
to abandon ; and that St. Arnaud also, in his official and pri- 
vate correspondence suppressed all mention of Lord Raglan’s 
])roposal and of his own refusal. And as if nothing should 
be wanting to discredit this only important j)art of the inoino- 
randuiii, Marshal Canrobert in a letter published by Sir John 
Burgoyne in the ‘Times’ of the 7th August last, expressly 
denies that Lord Raglan ever proposed to him an immediate 
assault. The reader will j)robably agree witli us that Lord 

Raglan never did make the i)roi)osal, and that neither of the 
Fremdi generals could therefore have rejected it. 

Ncvcrlbclcss, triumphant as if, having made one fact per- 
fectly clear, he was about to demonstrate another, Mr, King- 
lake ]»rocecds to explain how infallible of success the assault 
must have been — Canrobert and Sir John Burgoyne 
were quite wrong, and Lyons and Lord Raglan quite right, 
lie jeers at the idea of landing the siege guns, asking what 
there was for them to knock down ? As for the Russian field 
army, it was between twenty and thirty miles off, and it need 
scarcely be taken into account. He takes in detail the reasons 
which ihe advisers of delay might be supposed to urge — all 
excej)! one. * Sfi’ange to say, he once more omits to notice, far 
less to dis])ose of, the objection of the fire of the shipping, and 
appears therefore, once more, as triumphant in that kind of 
logic which requires for victory the rejection of inconvenient 
facts. Nor is this the only suppression of what might tell 
against liis argument. At imge l8/> he tells us that the 
number of the garrison of Sebastopol on the 2()th of September 
was 31,875 (as he omits to enumerate 1,800 men of the 
landing battalions, it should have been 33,675). At page 196, 
after saying that a Taroutine battalion had been left in the 
place on the 25th, he tells us that ‘ the strength was about the 
‘ same as it was on the 20th September, cxcc])t that there were 
‘ now about 2,000 more militiamen, and also some companies 

‘ of sappers, which were not in the place on the 20th.’ There 
were, therefore, at the least 36,000 men in the place.* Yet 
he repeatedly talks of Sebastopol as, at this time, garrisoned 
by 25,000 men. Eleven thousand men in buckram gone by a 

* Mr. Kinglake’s calculations frequently require revision. At 
p. 129; lie says that the total Russian forces in the Crimea at the 
time of the invasion were 76,375. But ho obtains this total by 

leaving out 5,000 workmen whom he intended to include, and 1,800 
men of the landing battalions; while, on the other hand, he counts 
1,000 men of the Local Companies twice over, for they were included 
in tho number ho assigns to ihe army. The proper total is 82,175. 
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stroke of the i)en ! and to support a pet theory ! ■ Naughty 
Mr. Kinglake. MenschikoflTs army is also represented as 
30,000 when it was at least 40,000, and was ^ hourly expecting 
^ from*the north fresh accessions of strength.’ 

Pursuing his confident career, he represents the chances of 
success as diminisliing every day down to the commencement of 
the actual siege when they became small indeed, till ‘ at length 
* came the morning of the 10th of October. If a stranger 
‘ tlicn alighting by enchantment in the Theatre S<juare, had 
‘ hastened to ask why it was that people on all si(](\s were 
‘ shaking hands and embracing wdth raptures common to all, 
‘ he would hardly have slaked his curiosity hy learning that 

^ all this delight was the welcome which ISebastopoI gjivc to a 
^ ])ros])ect of being besieged.’ The French had made their 
first trench, and ‘ it was witli unsjieakablc joy that the garrison 
‘ and the inhabitants received the glad tidings.’ Dt»es Mr. 

Kinglake think his readers have lost their memories? For, 
what was it that these poor people arc represented as rojoicing 
at? At the commencement of a siege which not only de- 
stroyed the garrison many times over, making Sebastopol a 
hell for eleven months — which not only reduced the city to 
ashes and dust, and ended in the destruction of 'the fleet, the 
arsenal, and the docks— but which for fon years ruinod lliissia. 

Stern facts these — but facts count for little witli ])eo])Ie whose 
predilections are on the side of theory, l^ut the full extent of 
the madness of these unhappy juhilants can only be estimated 
on finding later, tliat at this lime the number of the garrison 
which thus exulted at being delivered from the terrors of an 
assault, was 52,000, without counting the sailors on board the 
ships, and that it was in full communication with Mons<*liikoff’s 

army. ( V. 336.) 

But now the scene suddenly changes. The Allies having 
resorted to the absurd step of getting their siege batteries 
ready were actually preparing to assault — all too late to pro- 
jiitiate their critic. Up to this time all his efforts have been 
devoted to show how small were the molehills which they took 
for mountains. But now that they had ‘ wiJfulJy suffered tlie 

‘ enterprise to degenerate into a siege,’ the molehills undergo a 
vast change. The space which the garrison had to defend 
contracts in a remarkable degree, for whereas they were for- 
merly represented as having to occui)y four miles of ground 

In tlio next page, enumerating the men in the garrison wlio had 
been accustomed to work the machinery and guns, Ikj again omits 
the hniding battalions who, as marines, wore of course i)ractised in 

working naval artillery. 
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with only 16,000 men after the artillerymen had been deducted, 
wc arc now told that ‘ even from that narrow front a deduction 
^ would be practicably warrantable, because, towards its flanlcs 
^ botli cast and west, the position of the garrison was so strong 
^ as to leave no more than a l)elt some 3,000 yards long as the 

‘ space really likely to be fought for.’ TUs important ad- 
mission, if made earlier, would further have weakened Mr. 
Kinglake’s case ; for let us tell him, whatever the liiissian 
authorities may say, that 1 6,000 men arc amply sufficient to 
defend, against any force that can assail it, a space of 3,000 
yards, fortified with field-works fuUy garrisoned and armed ; 
whereas he had constantly represented the garrison as too few 

for the extent of the defences. Menschikoff’s army, which 
was before describtv'i s resorting to the ^ ugly expedient ’ of 
‘ c^'^lding ’ or ‘ deserting ’ the garrison, is now represented as 
‘ in full ownership ’ of ‘ priceless dominion of territory.’ Se- 
bastopol, which 60,000 Kussians were ready to abandon three 
weeks before, has become ^ the jewel,” the ‘^treasure” — for 
‘ so men called their loved fortress.’ I’ho numbers of the 
garrisoii arc suddenly allowed to assume their full value. But 
strangest of^ilb and most worthy of the reader’s attention, is 
the fact, traiispii-ing now for the first time, that ‘the Allies, 
‘ if i)r<)e,ccdi ng to assault, might have to incur whilst advancing 
^ . . . the shell and the shot of sMps^ guns trained and pointed 
beforehand from the waters below Mr. Kinglake must re- 
j)<)se unlimited confidence in the carelessness of his critics, or 
in his own powers of persuasion; but probably, after this, it 
will be deemed unnecessary to ex 2 )cnd anymore i)owder and 
shot on his main argument. 

We will in a few j)laiu ^jiitcnces give our view of the course 
of the (•.am{)aigii. At the time when it was planned, no accu- 
rate information existed either of the llussian forces in the 
Crimea, or of the defences of Sebastopol. It was considered 
a matter of j)rimary imjiortance that the landing of the troops 
should be covered by the guns of the fleet. Hence some long 
low flat piece of coast w'^hcrc many troops and much material 
could he Lauded at once was the first thing sought 1‘or. But if 

it should become necessary to resort to the siege train, or to 
execute i)rotractcd o])erations of any kind, a defensible harbour 
was indispensable. Now the coast north of Sebastopol showed 
landing places but no harbours ; the coast south of it harbours, 
but no landing places. Hence, from the outset, a movement 
to the south side formed, a main feature of the jdau. When 
they arrived on the Belbek the question of attacking the north 

side, no doubt, juesented itself. But, beside the permanent 
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work that strengthened the jiosition, others had been thrown 

up, and in the judgment of the generals and their engineers 
siege guns were required to reduce them. Protracted 0 ])cra-' 
tions were, however, impracticable from the northern coast; 
and as to an assault, besides the obstacle of the works, tliorc 
were 60,000 men in the place ; and, above all, the barring of 
the harbour prevented our fleets from co-operating, and left 
the Russians free to use their ships for the defence. Even 

had the ground been carried, it was extremely doubtful whether 
it could be held; and if held, it would not, without the entrance 
of our fleets, secure tlie fall of the south side. Thus after 
losses which must iuevit-ably be severe, tlic Allies would find 
themselves with the object of the expedition still unfulfilled, 
no harbour at their back, the communication with the fleets 
precarious, and in front and around an enemy whose strength 
was constantly increasing. ‘ Is it surprising that they adhered 
to their original programme ? Arrived before the south side 
they saw (besides that new and fatal obstacle to an assault, the 
bamng of the harbour) a hundred and fiffy guns facing them 
in earthworks, and the ships’ artillery pointed on the slopes 
and along the ravines ; while on tlieir flank and scar hung an 
array of unknown strength, and which .might then have been 
within six miles of them, since, as they had no troo])s beyond 
the Tchernaya, it was impossible to know what miglit be liidden 
from view by the woody heights on its farther bank. But the 
Allies had now a harbour, w^ich before they had not ; and they 
were within reach of ground the capture of wliich n^oiild give 
them the town, the arsenal, and docks— wliicli before they 
were not. The contingency of a siege had been contemplated 
— else why a siege train? ‘ What there to knock down ?’ 
asks Mr. Kinglake, having just told us that there were a 
hundred and fifty great guns to be silenced. One of the best 
justifications of the siege is the fact that on the 1 7th October 

the English batteries had silenced all that opposed them, and 
made frightful havoc in the garrison ; and tlie orders for the 
assault, which had been issued, 'would have taken effect, but 
for the inferiority, increased by the disaster to their magazine, 
of the French siege artillery. Had the French remained in 
Condition to continue the cannonade, the assault would have 
been made. And under what different circumstances iww, 
when we had powerful and protected batteries to cover a re- 
jjulsc, and a battering train at hand to render success decisive. 

Such, iu round unvarnished ternus, are the circumstances 
■which decided the operations of the war. Beall -with in a 

different spirit, they might have been the fruitful theme of 
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eulogy on the daring, perseverance, and fortitude of the army 
whidi, having thus invaded an almost unknown tlmatre of war, 

defended by numbers superior to its OAvn, persisted, in defiance 
of odds, of appalling obstacles, of fierce attacks, and of tbe 
^severities of winter, in fulfilling the purpose of the expedition. 
They might have been described without the aid of fanciful 
theories, of inordinate praise or inordinate censure of anybody 
concerned, and they would have possessed the simple but 
inestimable advantage of presenting a true jnctiire. But how 

tame in any hands, except those of a great historian, would 
that picture have been, compared with the highly-coloured 
work of Mr. Kinglake, with his hatred of the French, liis in- 
temperate zeal for Lord liaglan, his unwearying advocacy of 
his own theories, his incessant onslaughts on opposing 
facts I As a writei who makes it his business to interest and 
amuse as large an audienc.c as possible, he probably chooses 

his course rightly. Multitudes of careless readers mil share 
his j>arfcisanship and his enmities, will go on trustfully ap- 
])laiidiiig or condemning as he bids them, who might have 
cared little for a clear and truthful narrative. But those who 
judge him as an liistoiian will find ample grounds for dissent. 

When Mr.*Kinglakc j)roceeds to discuss the affairs of the 
Biissians, ho still carries with him, as if they were indispen- 
sable elements of truthful inquiiy, his favouritism and his 
hostility. Sir J ohn , Burgoyne, in his late account of the 
war, published in the ^ Times,’ says that there are two op])o- 
siiig parties in Itussia on the Crimean question — the party 
of Menschikoft‘, and the party of Gortscliakoflf, to which latter 
Todleben adheres. Mr. Kinglake declares himself unre- 
servedly of the (lorlschakoff faction. lie treats JSrenschikoff 
very little belter than if he were a French Marshal. Kow, 
we do not undertake to be the Prince’s advocate — as a tac- 
tician lie committed many faults, and balanced them by no 
merits — but he performed strategically two wise and creditable 
ilctions. The one was the sinking of the shi])s, which neu- 
tralised the advantage we possessed in our naval superiority, 
and changed the character of the campaign. The otlicr was 
the withdraAval of his army from Sebastopol to a point covering 
his communications Avith Kussia. Whether, in Mr. Kinglake’s 
opinion he did Avell or ill in doing this, we cannot say. On 
the one band be several times asserts that the‘ army could aid 

the defence better from without than Avithin. On the other 
Land, lie is extremely sarcastic on the operation. He says, ‘ The 
^ army had stolen away in the night-time.’ He talks of ‘ the 
^ instant fall of the place ’ as ‘ a natural result’ of ^ the default 
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‘ and retreat of the mere army.’ It is ^ tlic cvadiiinj army ; ’ 
in departing it resorts to ‘ an ugly expedient ‘ the garrison 

* are left to their fate;’ tliey have a sense of being ^ abandoned 
^ and left for sacrifice.’ All this comes with a bad grace from 
a writer who had before argued that the Allies had it in their 

power to cut those communications with liussia which it was 
the object of Menschikoff’s movement to preserve. Had the 
garrison heen thrown on its own resources, it would have made 
a vast difference in its power oi* holding out if 30,000 addi- 
tional mouths had shared its supplies. On the oilier hand, the 
garrison left in the place being sufiicient — and it was far more 
tlian sufficient — for defence, additional trooj)s would add to the 

slaughter, without increasing the strength. And to show the 
power of the army to damage the invaders, while securing its 
own communications and those of the fortress, we need only 
point to ihc large diininutiQiis which the besieging force uiuler- 
wcnl- to cover its operations and to defend Baiaklava; and to 
the injury which the Russian field-force inflicted on us on the 
2/>Ui of October, whcjri, by depriving us of thii Woronzofl* 
Road, it caused a great part of the disasters and sufferings of 
that terrible winter. 

Rut if Mr. Kinglake has been hard on Men>sx‘hikofr, he has 
made the Russians ample amends in tlfe pei’son of Todl(‘.bou. 
^ The General,’ w^e are told, ^ honoured the author wdtii re- 
^ peated lengthened and most intcreslirig conversations,’ from 
wliich Mr. Kinglake says he derived* irnmcasurahle advantage.’ 
Painting the General’s portrait with the large brush and high 
colour which he employs on these occasions, he lets him sliare 
with Lord Ivaglan the mysterious quality of having an ‘ asccn- 
^ daut,’ a ^ great ascendant;’ such, indeed, as there is no ques- 
tion that he established over his confiding listener. 1 1 seemed 
to his auditor to he ‘ one to whom the very labours of fighting, 
^ and of extxirminating the w’eaker breeds of men, must be an 

* easy and delightful exertion of natural strcjigth;' after Avhich 
wc are sca.rcely prepared to find in the same sentence that ‘ he 
^ had joyous, kiud-looking eyes, almost ready to melt with 
‘ good-humour, and a beaniig and speech so frank and genial 
^ that people were instantly inclined to like, and, very soon 
^ aftcifj to trust in him.’ In praise of this genial exterminator 
of wefdier men Mr. Kinglake exhausts his vocabulary of 
eulogy. He is always ^ the great engineer,’ ^ the great volun- 

^ teer,’ and he combines the qualities of the most practical man 
with those of the most commanding genius. Now we desire to 
sijcak of Todleben’s defence of Sebastopol with all the respect 
and admiration which so gallant and sustained an achievement 
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deserves. It v/as mainly due to liis energy and ability that 
the garrison so hmg and so doggedly held us at bay. 15ut he 
is anything but a safe guide on questions relating to the war. 
A work, still incompletea being a Kussian history of the war in 
the Crimea, is jmblished under his superintendence, and it by 
no means increases our respect for him. The practical man can 
suppress and garble and colour facts to suit a pur]) 0 se. lie 
(;an also deliver military opinions so unsound that they would 
indicate ignorance in one of' less reputation. He is anti- 

]\lenschikofF to the backbone. He precedes Mr. Kinglakc in 
many of his most flagrant errors. He considers the case of 
00,000 men, protected against the assault of* an equal number 
by fortifications and heavy artillery, as absolutely desperate. 
He blames the other 60,000 for not sweeping them off the face 
of the earth. He ignores the ]>()wer of the ships as an element 
of defence. He says the fire of ijie Allied ships could have 

been easily brought to bear upon the Star Fort. He says the 
capture ol' the nortli side \voiild have insured the immediate 
surrender of the town. I fc represents the Allies as able to 
bring 40,000 men to the assault in October, and Mr. Kinglakc 
admits tbat^Oiis arguments arc in some measure vitiated by 
‘ bis errors in attributing to the Allies a greater numerical 
‘ strength than they rbally bad;’ saying elsewlieve that ‘his 
‘ way of dealing with numbers has not led him to*au accurate 
‘ apprehension of the relative strcngtli of the Allies and the 
‘ Ilussiaiis ’ — an ex(;ccdiiig]y tender w^ay of mentioning a false 
calculation, when it is considered that the calculator liad before 
liim authentic j’ecords of the French and English forces. And 
he has j)ut forth meagre and inaccurate accounts of the action of 
Balaklava and the battle of inkerman. AVe imagine, therefore, 
tliat the ‘ immeasurable advantage ’ which Mr. Kinglakc de- 
rived from his communications mth the General is by no means 
without its drawbacks. He has written the history of the siege 
not merely from the Kus&ian point of view^, but from the point 
of view of one particular llussian party, and lias thus to the 
two former mainsprings of his work — zeal for Lord Haglaii’s 
re]uitation and dislike of the French — added a tliird, which is 
hardly less questionable, the inspiration of the enemy’s chief 
engineer. 

That wc have but small space left for discussing the re- 
maining volume is of the less importance, because it is almost 

entirely occupied with the narration of two incidents which 
occurred both in one morning, the first of about five minutes’ 
duration, the other of twenty. Kobody hut Mr. Kiuglake 
would, or indeed could, have expended on them such minute 
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and elaborate care, and his friend Todlebcn disi)ose!^ of the 
Charge of tlie Heavy Brigade in half a dozen lines, which would 
never lead anyone to suppose that a collision took place at all. 
Their accounts represent, therefore, the two extremes of faulty 
description ; for, if Todlebon’s is untrue from comjn'cssion (or 

rather suppression), Mr. Kinglake’s conveys an equally inac- 
curate idea of another kind. All who had the good fortune to 
look down from the heights on that brilliant spectacle must 
carry with them through life a vivid remembrance of it. The 
plain and surrounding hills, all clad in sober green, formed an 
excellent background for the colom*s of the opposing masses ; 
the dark grey liussian column sweeping down in multitudinous 

superiority of number on the red-clad squadrons that, hin- 
dered by the obstacles of the ground in which they were moving, 
advanced slowly to meet them. There was a clash and fusion, 
as of wave meeting wave^ when the head of the column en- 
countered the leading squadrons of our brigade, all those en- 
gaged being resolved into a crowd of individual horsemen, >vhose 
swords rose and fell and glanced ; so for a minute or two they 
fought, the impetus of the enemy’s dense column carrying it on, 
and pressing our combatants back for a short spgcc ; till the 
4th Dragoon Guards, coming clear of the wall of a vineyard 
which Avas between them and the enemy (Mr. Kinglake's plan 
represents tboni on the wrong side of it) charged the Russian 
hank, while ihe remaining regiment of the brigade went in in 
support of those which had first attacked. Then — almost, as 
it seemed, in a moment, and simultaneously — tliCAvholc iiussian 
mass gave way and fled, at speed and in disorder, beyond tlie 
hill, vanishing behind the slope some four or five minutes after 
they bad first swept over it. 

If the reader is desirous of knowing the process by which 
this rapid achievement is made to fill so large a ])ortioi» of a 
bulky volume, a reference to the table of contents will enlighten 
him, of which we will give a few, extracted here and there, 
from the enormous list that has reference to the charge : — 

‘Scarlett's orders to bis trumpeter — His advance — Extent to 
which he was in advance of his men when lie reached the enemy — 
The Russian officer confronting Scarlett — Scarlett sweeps past him 
and drives into the column — Scarlett in the column — Elliot’s en- 
counter with the Hussian officer — The three horsemen with Scarlett 
engulped in the column — Ancient friendship between the Scots 
Greys and the Inniskillings — Distinguishing characteristics of the 
two regiments — Temper of the Greys at this time — Unavoidable 
slowness of the advance at first — ^Prepress of the advance. . . . The 
din of iightiug swelled into the roar of a tumult — Alexander Miller, 
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the acting Adjutant of the Greys — His voice heard above the uproar 
of the tight — ilis shout to the Greys,’ &c. 

When, to the fact that there are more pages of these mar- 
ginal references than would have sufficed for a dcscri]>tior of 
the wliolc business, we add that biographies and sketches of the 

characters of the principal actors, where they were educated, 
what they did at school, and so forth, are freely introduced ; 
that the going and coming of every messenger is described 
minutely ; that every conversation is recorded at length, and 
surmises as to the construction which may be put on every- 
body’s Avords and deeds copiously interspersed, together witli a 
detailed aec.ount of the way in which everybody did every- 
thing — how swordsmen delivered cuts and thrusts, or resorted 
to ‘ the SAvift-circliiig moulineV — how the colonel of one of the 
regiments used to steer a boat at Eton, and how Mr. King- 
lake is led to prefer the Avord ‘ rayellcy ’ to the French mideti, 
which he thinks mincing substitute,’ considering, however, 
that his own favourite should ^ in strictness be spelt mesloy ” 
^ or “ masly ” (not medley,” a word from another root),’ with 
an inlinitc deal more of Avhat we fear the irreverent will term 
twaddle — t|^e reader may imagine what sort of an idea of a swift 
and short cavalry encounter is left at the conclusion. But 
indeed tlK*re seems no reason why, on the same jainciplc, the 

charge should not have occupied a couple of volumes to itself, 
by tlic introduction of more details of the same kind: — ^Pedi- 
* gree of Scarlett’s horse — What Lord Lucan had for break- 
‘ last — Ellect of tcin])orary indigestion on Cardigan’s temper — 
‘ IMiat a private of the Greys said to a Corporal of the Iniiis- 
‘ killings during the charge — Surmise as to the meaning of the 
^ Corporal's rc}>ly ’ — and so forth. — As it is, the prolix narrative 
is about as appropriate to the subject as would be an elaborate 
account of an arroAA^’s flight, or a long-winded description of a 
flash of lightning ; and, in any case, it would be a grievous 
thing indeed if military liistoriaiife should often think themselves 
bound to enter at such length into particular incidents of a 
campaign. 

For the equal minuteness Avith Avhich the Light Cavalry 
Charge is detailed there is much more excuse. It has ali/wiys 
been a subject of extreme interest in England, and broken up 
as it was into a number of detached enterjjrises and desultory 
combats, a succinct description might fail to convey a true 

impression of its nature. Undoubtedly, like all the rest of 
Mr. Kinglake’s work, it would have gained immensely by 
judicious compression, but the description is animated, clear, 
and accurate in its general view, if. not in all its details. His 
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remarks on the whole action arc also teiii])cratc and sensible. 
Biitj as was to be expected, lie glosses over the gross fault 
Avliicli left the Woronzofi’ Koad at the mercy of the first attack, 
by protecting it only with trumpery field-works far from all 
effectual sii])port, aiul the garrisons of which, with their artil- 
lery, seemed offered up as a sacrifice to tlie enemy. And 
though appreciating the importance of every moment till our 
infantry should arrive in the plain, he never oven alludes to 
the ready way that offered of bringing them on the field. 
The First Division, on its march, actually reached the point 
wdiencethc Woronzoff Road descends from the plateau tow ards 
the threatened redoubts, before the Russians ca]>tiired them. 

Had it marched doAvu that road, followed by the Fourth, the 
battle of Balaklava would have worn a very different aspect. 
But it passed that point., traversing the whole extent of the 
edge of the plateau, from, whence it witnessed the flight of* 

the Turks and tlie charge of tlic Heavies, till, by tlie path 
of tlie Col, it descended into the plain, arriving neai^the ca]>- 
tured Jiiils shortly after the Bight Brigade had charg(‘(]. It 
also witnessed an incident, recorded by one who saw it, but 
which Mr. Kinglake has failed to notice, thougli^it;>vas fd Iciast 
as imi)ortaut as Adjutant Miller’s shout, somebody el.'^e’s w’ay 
of performing the ‘ monJiuet^ or Air. Kihglake’s j)relei-eiH*(‘ ol* 

‘ melley^ to * meUe,^ Three iron guns of position, in battery 
on the edge of the plateau, and worked by Turkish men and 
officers, opened on the rear of the Russian cavalry 'when it 
streamed over the hill, struck some men and horses, and ]>ut 
part of the column to flight before the remainder closed with 
the English. 

It is with real and great regret that we have found our- 
selves obliged in so many instances to dissent, and iiiorcj tlian 
dissent, from the theories which Mr. Kinglake socks to ouforco. 
That his history should be in many respects no history is a 
jmblic misfortune. Ko attempt has been made before iu 
England to give the world an ample and well-considered nar- 
rative of the Crimean war, though much valuable material for 
it has long been in existeucc. De Bazancourt’s work was 
trashy in style and inaccurate in its facts. Todl ebon’s is 
meagre, careless, and so very Russian as to be quite untrust- 
'worthy. In Air. Kinglake a volunteer for the service appeared 
who, without having given proof of ability as an historian, was 

already favourably known as a writer, who had witnessed the 
opening scenes of the war, and who had enjoyed considerable 
oppoi-t unities of personal observation and inquiry. As soon 
as it was known that he had undertaken to write the history 
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of the campaign, he naturally became the depository of much 
of the material for the work which lay scattered in public 

documents, in private correspondence, and in the memories 
of living actors. He offered, therefore, unusually strong 
guarantees fur the value of this work of national interest and 
importance, and there was all the more reason to wish that it 
miglit be well and thoroughly done, since any other chronicler 
would be a mere gleaner in the field where^ Mr. Kinghike had 
already gathere<l in the harvest. But, unfortunately', he had 

equipped himself at starting with certain prepossessiouKS so 
strong as to sway him uncontrollably whenever he apju’oached 
some of the most important parts of his subject. That the 
chronicler ol' the doings of an allied force should be deeply 
prejudiced against the army, leaders, and government of one 
of the two branches of the alliance was a disadvantage of the 
gravest kind. It was almost equally to be regretted that ho 

should be inspired with immoderate zeal for the reputation 
of another leader whom nobody (that wc know of) had ever dis- 
paraged. Conflicting forces like these must have warj)ed the 
whole fabric of his narrative, even Jiad he endeavoured to con- 
trol them ; but he entirely surrendered himself to them, and 
his personages* and their doings ai’e alike distorted. Out of 
ancient scandals, and inferences, and surmises he has created 

a shadowy being wliom he calls St. Ariiaud; out of conjec- 
tiinil qualities and negative merits another whom he calls Lord 
Kaglan. Unfoilunately, too, the men whom he so laboriously 
misrepresents were not in themselves or their achievements 
l)ersonages of high note, and he has been unable to see that, 
failing this, nothing but absolute truthfulness of representation 
could render them intci’esting to posterity. People still study 
Pope’s description of Atticus because, although a vile slander, 
it was a slander on a man so eminent as Addison, liut 
nobody will care, twenty years hence, to rea<l a lampoon on 
St. Ariiaud, who will by that time be consigned to the same 
obscurity as the heroes of the Dunciad. Nor is this manner 
of treating his characters his only artistic error. He fre- 
quently discusses, in the minutest detail, matters which are 
destitute of historical importance. In his last volume, for 
instance, he cxj)ends a vast amount of space in considering the 
proportions in which blame is to be divided between Lord 
Liic.an and Hord Cardigan in the matter t)f the ‘Light Cavalry 

Charge. Possessed with the notion that this is a subject of 
great moment and of extreme interest, he gravely seats himself 
in the judicial chair to weigh the evidence and to deliver 
the decree ; and there are few things in literary history more 
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amusing than the fact that the two generals of cavalry appear 
to have felt themselves under a necessity to submit their dif- 
ferences on a professional question to this singular tribunal. 
Though he is evidently quite determined to arrive at an 
impartial decision, yet his Khadamanthiiic zeal for justice 
•'seems to have been mixed with some feelings of compunction 
on witnessing the agitation of the arraigned, insomuch that he 
tells us how, on one occasion, he ^ souglit to allay Lord 
* Cardigan’s extreme anxiety,’ although he felt subsequently 

^ a slight feeling of anger at his persistency.’ Besides devoting 
a su])plcmentary chapter entirely to Lord Cardigan, he gives, 
in the Appendix, exjdanatory statements ‘ laid before Air. 

^ Kinglake,’ by both noble lords. In our opinion flic whole 
matter, which has not a twentieth part of the historical import- 
ance of Lord Geoi'ge Sackvillc’s conduct at the battle of 
Mindcn, might iDroperly have been disposed of in a couple of 

sentences. We protest, too, m the interest of all persons who, 
by filling public positions, become the subject of historical 
comment, against the searching scrutiny which Mr, Kinglakc 
directs into the moral, intellectual, and physical pcciiliuntics of 
the individuals who came under his microscoi)e. That Lord 
Cardigan was * at once arbitrary and narrow,’* and that Lord 
Lucan had ‘ steady haters,’ who s]M)ke* of him with curses, is 

not fairly historical matter, any more than tliat the one had 
sometimes ‘ a glittering panther-like aspect,’ while the othci* 
was ‘ long in the fork.’ Personality on conteini>oraries is if 
eulogistic fulsome, and if censorious offensive ; and Ave do not 
imagine that Air. Kinglakc would be inclined to excuse, on the 
ground that, by Avriting history, he had made himself a public 
character, a picture of himself painted in the style of his own 
portraits. 

We have said notliing hitherto of the literary merits of 
these volumes, because Ave have been so much occupied Avith 
the prior claims of the facts and comments. The events of the 
Crimean war, far from being Mr. Kinglake’s especial property, 
belong to the Avorld, and every man who took part in shaping 
them has far more interest in them than any Avriter Avhatevcr. 
Therefore it is that we have dealt at such length with the 
basis on which his superstructure rests, believing it to be 
utterly unstable, and assuming that he is Avilling to concede 
the same freedom of criticism Avhich he so liberally claims for 

himself. But notwithstanding our frequent and serious dis- 
sent, we should be sorry to conclude our review without 
cordially admitting the extremely readable and entertaining 
quality of the work. The faults of style, which lie on the 
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surfaoo, are, without paradox, of an agreeable kind. The odd 
grandiloquence, and strange phraseology — as for instance, when 

he describes the machinery for moving guns as ^ the engines of 
^ all kinds by which man enforces liis dominion over things of 
^ huge bulk and weight ’ — confer individuality on the writing 
and help to entertain the reader. The patience with which he 
pursues the minutest details, and the persistency with which 
he reiterates what he has already more than sufficiently asserted, 
end by persuading the reader of the writer’s j)rofound belief in 

the truth of his own opinions. There arc passages which would 
of themselves induce us to recommend everybody to read the 
book — such as the account of the condition of Sebas1o2-)ol 
during the bombai-drnent — the picture of the noble antique 
character of Komiloff— the topographical descriptions of the 
theatre of war — ^and many of the comments, such as the obser- 
vations on the task of selecting genprals of cavalry, which arc 

sensible in thought and felicitous in expression. More enter- 
taining than any but the best novels, more graphic than any 
but the best descriptive writings, it must have, and deserves to 
have, plenty of readers and plenty of admirers. Possibly if 
Mr. KinglaJ^c ^attains to unusual length of days the work may 
be completed, and sueli of us as arc not already stricken in 
years may live to read* the end of it. But it is also possible 
that, in the long interval, some book may appear on the same 
subjeef., yet written in a different spirit ; written by one who 
will make his theory conform to his facts, and whose convic- 
tions will not be founded on his prejudices. Such a work may 
be far less amusing than Mr. Kinglake’s, but it may very 
easily be a great deal more like history. 
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Akt, V. — The Variation of Animals and Plants under 

Domestication, By Chae3.ES Daewin, M.A., F.E.S. Two 

Vols. 8 VO. London; 1868. 

INK years have now elapsed since the publication of ‘ The 
‘ Origin of Species,’ a mere sketch, or preface, containing 
the concJnsions to be proved in a large work then in course 
of ])rei)aratioii, with very few of the data on which they were 

founded. As it was arraigned at the bar of public opinion 
while most of the witnesses in its favour were absent, we can- 
not wonder at the verdict of non-pro ven having been recorded. 
Mr. Darwin could hardly expect judgment to be withheld for 
an indefinite time on so important a subject, wdiich he himself 
brought into court. However, suh jtidice Us est Mr. Darwin 
now brings a fresli batch, of (nddence, but still continues to 

deprecate any ‘ hostile conclusion ’ because of the evidence as 
yet unjniblished, which at the present rate of publication Avill 
be finally brought before the world eighteen years hence. 
By adopting this deductive method, by publishing Ihc con- 
clusions first, and the facts in a piecemeal fashion^ afterwards, 
he has made it almost impossible to give a fair decision on 
the whole of the theory. Nevertheless the ‘ Origin of 8j>cci(‘s’ 

has exercised a very marked influence on the study of natural 
history, not altogether from the views therein advanced being 
accepted, but because it is in the main an expression of the 
disbelief in special creations that has been gradually increasing 
among scientific men, and because it explains, better than 
any other theory, large and diverse classes of facts. Isidore 
GeofFroy Saint-llilaire in h^rance, and Mr. W allace in England, 
had already arrived very much at the same conclusions, and 
even had Mr. Darwin’s book never been written, there can be 
little doubt l)ut that some similar hypothesis would have sprung 
up. It must therefore be looked upon not so much as the pro- 
duct of the investigations of one man, as the necessary result 
of the progress of natural history during the last fifty years. 

Til attempting to grapple with a most comidex and difficidt 
I>roblem Mr. Darwin is worthy of all praise, for he has brought 
to bear upon it the very highest powers of observation, and has 
devoted to it the labour of nearly forty years. Nor has he 
rushed into conclusions without d*ue care and deliberation ; step 

by st^p he was led on : — 

* When I visited,’ he writes, vol. i. p. 9, ‘ during the voyage of 
H.M.S. “Beagle^” the Galipagos Archipelag-o, situated in the Pacific 
Ocean about 500 miles from the shore of South America, I found 
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myself surrounded by peculiar species of birds, reptiles, and ])lauts, 
existing nowhere else in the world. Yet they nearly all bore an 
American stamp. In the' song of the mocking- thrush, in the harsh 
cry of the carrion-hawk, in the great caridlestick-like opuntias, 
I clearly perceived the neighbourhood of America, though the islands 
were separated by so many miles of ocean from the mainland, and 
differed much from it in their geological constitution and climate. 
Still more surprising was the fact that most of the inhabitants of 
each separate island in this small archipelago were specifically dif- 
ferent, though most closely related to each other. The archipelago 

with its innumerable craters and bare streams of lava appeared to 
be of recent origin ; and thus I fancied myself brought near to the 
very act of creation. I often asked myself how these many peculiar 
animals and plants Had been produced : the simplest answer Kccmed 

to be that the inhabitants of the several islands had descended from 
each other, undergoing modification in the course of their descent ; 
and that all the inhabitants of the archipelago had descended from 
tliost', of the nearest land, namely America, whence colonists would 

naturally have been derived.’ 

From Ills return to England in 1837 up to the present day, 
bo devoted himself to the investigation of the means ])y which 
species could be modified, by studying the variation of plants 
and animalj^ under domestication, and thus be was led to 
recognise the wonderful results of selection by man ; — 

‘ As iiiiin can produce and certainly has produced a great result 
by his methodical and unconscious means of selection, what may not 
iijiturc effect? Man can act only on external and visible chnraclers: 
luiture cares nothing for appearances, except in so far as they may 
he useful to any being. She can act on every internal organ, on 
every shade of constitutional difference, on the whole machinery of 
life. M;iii selects only for his own good ; Nature only for that of the 
being which she tends. Every selected character is fully exercised 
by her ; and the being is placed under well-suited conditions of life. 
Man keeps the natives of many climates in the same country; he 
seldom exercises each selected character in some peculiar and fitting 
manner ; he feeds a long and a short-beaked pigeon on the same 
food ; he docs not exercise a long-shacked or a long-legged quadruped 
in any peculiar manner ; he exposes sheep with long and short wool 
to tlie same climate. He does not allow the most vigorous males to 
sti-iiggle for the females. Ho do(fS not rigidly destroy all infiu’ior 
animals, but protects during each varying season, as far as lies in 
his power, all his productions. He often begins his selection by 
some half-monstrous form ; or, at least, by some modifiruition pro- 
minent enough to catch his eye, or to be plainly useful to him. 
Under nature the slightest difference of structure or constitution 
msiy well turn the nicely-balanced scale in the struggle for life, and 
so be preserved.* (Origin of Species, p. 83.) 

He observed that in a state of nature more animals were 
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bom than could possibly remain alive, and that in the struggle 
for life thus rendered inevitable, only the hardier or most 

favoured individuals could survive to propagate their kind, and 
thence he inferred that natural •selection operating on the prin- 
ciples of heredity and variation in each wild plant and animal 
was similar in kind to selection by the hand of man ; and that 
species, genera, and orders sprang from the one, just in the 
same way as varieties, breeds, and races are formed by the 
other. 

In these two volumes on the variation in plants and animals 
under domestication, delayed, as we regret to learn, by the 
ill-hcalth of the author, we have the first instalment of the 
evidence in iavour of the mutability of s])ccies. Tlicy arc to 
be followed by a second work on the mutability of animals in 
a state of nature, in which the individual differences presented 
by plants and animals, and the difficulty of defining species 

from geographical races anti varieties, will be discussed, as well 
as the results of the struggle for existence, and the bearing of 
natural selection. In a third and last the principle of natural 
sclecition is to be tested by its application to widely diverse 
phenomena, the different modes of life manifested within geolo- 
gical time, its distribution both in past and prCseht time, and 
the affinities and homologies that it i)e'esents. We heartily 
wish Mr. Darwin Grod-speed in carrying to its completion this 
gigantic task. 

Before we discuss the relation between varieties caused by 
the hand of man and species formed under natural conditions 
of life, it is very necessary to define what is meant by the 
term species. lias it an objective existence in nature, or is it 
merely subjective, formed in the human mind for the purpose 
of grouping like forms together ? In answering this question 
wc are reminded of the controversy that raged between the 
nominalists and realists throughout Europe in the Middle Ages. 
It appears almost as if the realistic doctrine, driven out of the 

schools of philosophy, had taken refuge in those of natural 
history. Linnaeus held that not only were species objective 
but that genus also had a real existence. ^ Species tot nume- 
‘ ramus quot diversas formas ab initio produxit Infinitum Ens. 

‘ . . . Genus omne cst naturale in primordio tale creatum.’ * 
W ere this view correct there would be comparatively little 
difficulty in classification, for each species would be perfectly de- 
fined from every other, without any of those intermediate forms 
which are stumbling blocks in the path of rigid systematists. 


Phil. Bot. p. 99. 8vo. Stoc^liolmiar;, 1751. 
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Linnaeus himself perceived that his realistic definition would 
not appJy in all cases, and therefore to get out of the difficulty 
framed variable genera, such as cacti, primulie, aloes. More- 
over in another work, he gives up the very principle for which 
he contended hy saying novas species immo et genera ex 

* copula diversarum specierum in regno vegetabilium oriri 
^ primo Intuitu paradoxum videtur ; interim observationes sic 
‘ fieri non ita disauadent.’ * The state of uncertainty as to 
what reiilly constitutes a sjiccies is proved by the difference in 

the views of botanists as to the number of known species of 
plants, the minimum number being given as eighty thousand, 
the maximum as a hundred and fifty thousand. f 

Buffon, on the other hand, reproduces the old Platonic doc- 
trine of an ISea : — 

‘ Un individu, de quelquo cspece qu’il soit, n’est rien dans 
rUiiivci’s; cent individus, millc, iie B#nt encore rien; les espiiccs 
sont les sculs etres de la Nature; etres perpetuels aussi anciens, iiussi 
permanens qu’ellc, que pour mieux juger, nous ne considcrons plus 
conmio une collection ou uno suite d’individus semblables, mais 
oommo un tout iudepciidant du temps; un tout toujours vivaut, 
toujours le nieme; un tout qui a 6te compte pour un dans les 
ouvrages de la creation et qui par consequent ne fait qu’uue unit4 
dans la Nature.* J , 

By ‘ individuals being nothing ’ he means simply that they are 
ephemeral as compared witli species, and merely the manifesta- 
tion in time and space of the I8da that is indei)enclent of both. 
We may justly ask of Buffon the same question which the great 
father of natural history put to Plato, ^ How do you know of 
' the existence of this ISsa, this fjJya t* vTrep 'qtxiav ?’ We can 
apply our five external senses to the individual, but we cannot 
bring the test of our experience to bear upon the ideal species ; 
'wc liave tlicrefore no right to assume that the latter has an 
objective existence in nature. Professor Agassiz follows 
liuffon in part, in considering individuals to be ‘ the transient 
‘ repi’esentatives of all those organic principles wbich certainly 
^ have an independent immaterial existence, since they outlive 

* the individuals that embody them, and are no less real after 
‘ the generation that has represented them has ])assed away.’ § 
He seems, however, to have failed in grasping the idea of 

^ * Amoon. Acad. vol. i. p. 70. 1744. 

■f J. D. Hooker, ‘Botany of Antarctic Voyage of “ Erebus^’ and 
^‘Terror.”’ 1839-43. Flora of Tasmania. Introduction. 4to. 
London. 

1 Histoire Naturelle, toen. ix. p. xxi. 8vo. Paris, 1769. 

I Agassiz, ‘ Methods of Study in Natural History.’ Boston, 1864. 
VOL. CXXVIir. NO. CCLXII. E E 
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species, for at one time he inclines to the realistic view that it 
is created by God ; at another to the nominalistic, that it is a 

mere ^ category of thought’ The Platonic and realistic views 
are therefore clearly as untenable in natural history as they 
are in philosophy. How, then, do we get our species ? We 
classify the vatying forms of life around us by placing all those 
individuals that resemble one another in certain points in the 
same division ; the mental abstraction derived inductively from 
the comparison of the individuals in that division we call a 

species. In Kke manner we group species into genera, genera 
into families ; the individual occupying to the species the same 
classificatory relation that the species holds to the genus, and 
at the same time being the only entity that has an “objective 
existence. When, therefore, Mr. Darwin contends that variety 
is an incipient species, and that species, genera, and orders are 
merely certain stages of dosccut from some one remote ancestor, 

he is merely attaclang general terms that are the result of an 
induction formed for our own convenience, and not anything 
that can be considered sacred and above ci*iticisin. For the 
universally received definition of species as collection of 
^ similar individuals produced from like parent^ and giving 
‘ birth to like offspring/ he merely adds, with Lamarck, ^so 
‘ long as the environment docs not altdr to such a degree as to 

^ cause corresponding modifications in their habits, characters, 

^ and forms.’ He does not attempt to overthrow the classifi- 
cation w^hich is nniversally received, but to attach a different 
meaning to the general terms employed. Whatever theo- 
retical considerations a naturalist may hold, species must be 
treated as fixed in relation to the short life of man as well as 
the higher generalisations, genera, families, orders. 

All naturalists are agreed that plants and animals may vary 
within certain limits. Mr. Darwin in this w'ork shows to wdiat 
extent this power of variation may be manifested in the domes- 
ticated forms. His labours have resulted in a series of mono- 
graphs on the origin of the breeds and varieties now under the 
dominion of man, in which he has condensed all the light 
thrown by history and archaeology on a liighly difficult and 

obscure subject. 

We will begin with the dog. This animal has been so long 
the servant of man that its wild source cannot be determined 
with^ absolute certainty. According to M. de Blainville, it has 
descended from a form now extinct; according to M. Buffon, 
it is probably derived from the jackal (cams aureus ) ; according 
to others, from a modified w'olf. The first of these views is 
probably untrue, because of the wonderful tenacity with which 
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the various species of the genus canis cling to their old haunts 
in highly cultivated districts. The fox and the wolf, for in- 
stance, still abound in Europe, and are among the most cosmo- 
politan of the wild animals, fitted to endure all the varieties 
of climate, from the pole to the equator. It is therefore 
extremely improbable tliat the early progenitor of our dogs, 
which exhibit a like elasticity of constitution, should have 
become extinct, Pallas, followed by Ebrenbcrg, Colonel 

Hamilton, and other naturalists, considered that it is descended 
from several species, because of the great difference between 
the breeds, and because, in the most ancient period known to 
history, several kinds existed closely resembling, or identical 

with, those still alive 

‘ On an Assyrian n ^ nument, about 640 b.c, an enormous mastiff is 
figured ; and, according to Sir H. Pawltnson (as I was informed at 

tlic llriLisIi Museum), similar dogs are 5till imported into this same 
country. I have looked through the magnificent works of Lepsius 
and Rostdlini, and on tho monuments from the fourth to the twelfth 
dynasties (i.e. from about 3400 ii.c. to 2100 b.c.) several varieties of 
the dog arc represented ; most of them are allied to greyhounds. At 
the latter of these periods a dog resembling a hound is figured, with 
droo})ing ears^ bht with a longer back and a more pointed head than 
in our hounds. There is also a turnspit, with short and crooked 

legs, closely resembling the existing variety ; but this kind of mon- 
strosity is so common with various animals, as with the Ancon sheep, 
and even, according to llengger, with jaguars in Paraguay, that it 
would ho rasli to look at the monumental animal as tho parent of all 

our turrispitp. Colonel Sykes has described an Indian pariah dog as 
presenting the same monstrous character. The most ancient dog 
represented on the Egyptian monuments is one of the most singular ; 
it resembles a greyhound, but has long pointed ears and a short 
curled tail. A closely allied variety still exists in Northern Africa ; 
for Mr. E. Vernon Harcourt states that the Arab boar-hound is an 
eccentric hieroglyphic animal, such as Cheops once hunted with, 
somewhat resembling the rough Scotch doer-liouud ; their tails are 

curled light round on their backs, and their ears stick out at right 
angles. With this most ancient variety a pariah-like dog co- 
existed.’ (Vol. i. p. 17.) 

Thus there is clear proof of the existence of different breeds 
closely resembling otir own from four to five thousand years 
ago ; and while man was universally considered to be only six 
thousand years old, this fact was sufficient to prove the multiple 
origin of tlie dog, for the one or two thousand years between 
the Assyrian dynasty and the creation would hardly have been 
sufficient to produce such marked variations from one original 
stock. But now modern discoveries in France, Germany, and 
Britain have shown that man existed on the earth at an epoch 
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enormously removed from the very dawn of history. When lie 
first made his appearance in Western Europe as a hunter of 
the reindeer, bison, musk-sheep, and great woolly mammoth, 
and lived in continual dread of the gigantic cave and grizzly 
bears, lions and hyamas, he was most probably unac(£uaintcd 
with the use of the dog. It is undoubtedly true that the re- 
mains of the larger breeds so closely resemble those of the 
wolf, abundant at the time throughout Europe, that extreme 
difficiilty is felt in determining with absolute certainty the 
bones of the two animals. Were the Esquimaux dogs extinct 
it would be almost impossible to infer that they ever existed, 
because they ajiproximate so closely to the wolf of tliose high 

latitudes. It is therefore possible that a race of dogs may 
have been subject to the post-glacial savage, but if so it must 
have been identical in form with the wolf. The evidence, on 
the other hand, brought fSrward by M. Lartet is opposed to 
this view. He acutely argues that the presence of the spongy 
bones, such as vertebrae and the like, that are invariably eaten 
by our dogs, in the refuse heaps left behind in the caves of the 

Dordogne and Vezere, is direct proof that the hunters of rein- 
deer living at that time in the country were not acquainted 
with the dog. 

The most ancient form is that found by Professor Stcjcnstrup 
in the Danish shell mounds, that were accumulated during the 
Neolithic or later Stone Age. In Switzerland also, the same 
kind of dog, closely allied to the beagle (Torfliund) occurs in 

the pile-dwellings of the same relative age, as well as in the 
lacustrine marls of Italy. Its uniformity of character in these 
tliree countries leads Dr. Rutimeycr to infer that it was ex- 
posed to like conditions of life, and probably that it was half 
\^dld, like the Australian dingo. In the Brouze Age a larger 
breed makes its appearance both in Switzerland and Denmark, 
probably imported by the bronze-using invaders, who drove 
out the ancient stone-using dwellers in Europe, From that 
time down to the present day, as M. de Blainville has proved, 
the various breeds have continued to increase in number — ‘ a 
* mesurc que la civilisation a demand^ a cet animal des scr- 
^ vices plus varies et plus etendus,’ 

But although such vast antiquity must be ascribed to the 
dog, amply sumcient for the different varieties to have widened 
and deepened into the distinct breeds at the time we have first 
noticed in history, it is on the whole probable that the animal 
springs not from one domesticated wild species, but from 
several. The principal argument in favour of this view is 
based on the strong resemblance of the dog to the indigenous 
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species of Canidas which inhabit tlic same countries, and on 
the fact that it will breed freely with several wild species. 
The late Sir John Eichardson remarked that the only dif- 
ference between the dogs of the Indians and the North 
American wolves is merely that the latter are larger and 
Stronger.* ‘ I have more than once,’ he writes, ‘ mistaken a 
‘ band of wolves for the dogs of a party of Indians ; and the 
‘ howl of the animal of both species is prolonged so exactly in 
‘ the same hoy, that even the jiractised ear of an Indian fails 

‘ at times to discriminate them.’ The Esquimaux dogs are 
not only extremely like the grey wolves of the Arctic circle in 
shn])C and colour, but also rival them in size. ‘ The dog has 
‘ gc.ncrally a shorter tail than the wolf, and carries it more 
‘ frequently curlcu nver the hip ; but the latter practice is not 
‘ totally unknown to the wolf, although that animal when 
‘ under the observation of man, Ijping generally apprehensive 

‘ of danger or on the watch, seldom displays this mark of satis- 
‘ faction. I liave, however, seen a family of wolves playing 
‘ together occasionally carry their tails curled uj>wards.’ This 
o))servatioii is very valuable, because it does away with a charac- 
teristic ])oi|;itpf difference between the two animals insisted upon 
by some naturalists. But there is a deeper affinity between 
the two animals than fncro outward resemblance or habit, which, 

tested by the ordinary definition of a species, would at once de- 
cide that they belong to one and the same. The Esquimaux 
frequently take the whelps of wolvcsf to imjwove their breed of 
(h»gs, and therefore the two freely intercross. The Hare Indian 
dog, also, is another case in point, bearing the same relation to 
the prairie wolf that the Esquimaux bears to the great grey wolf. 
Jn Cjiuiaiia the natives have partially domesticated two abo- 
riginal species, and still cross their offspring with wild stock. 
The shepherds’ dogs of tlie Old AVorld have a strong resem- 
blan(!e to the wolf. That of Hungary has been mistaken for 
the latter animal ; and iii the days of Columella the two 
animals must have been remarkably alike ii) Italy, for he 
advises shepherds to keep white dogs, that they might not be 
killed in mistake for wolves. Pennant also describes a breed 
of curs in Scotland of a most wolfish aspect, derived from a 
cross between a dog and a wolf. 

‘ With respect to jackals,’ Mr. Barwin writes, vol. i. p. 24, 

‘ Isidore GeofFroy Saiiit-llilaire says that not one constant difference 
can be pointed out between their structure and that of the smaller 
races of dogs. They agree closely in habits : jackals when tamed 


* Fauna Borealis Americana, p. 64. 


■f Darwin, p. 23. 
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and called by their master wag tboir tails, crouch, and throw them- 
selves on their backs ; they smell at the tails of dogs, and void their 
urine sideways. A number of excellent naturalists from the time of 
Giildenstadt to that of Ehrenberg, Hemprich, and Cretzschmar, 
have expressed themselves in the strongest terms with respect to 
the resemblance of the half-domestic dogs of Asia and Egypt to 
jackals. M. Nordmann, for instance, says, “ Les chiens d’Awhasie 

ressemblent etonnement a des chacals/' Ehrenberg asserts that the 
domestic dogs of Lower Egypt, and certain mummied dogs have for 
their wild type a species of wolf ((7. lupdster) of the country : whereas 
the domestic dogs of Nubia, and certain other mummied dogs, have 
tho closest resemblance to a wild species of the same country, viz. 
C, sabbar, which is only the form of the common jackal. Pallas 
asserts that jackals and dogs sometimes naturally cross in tlie East ; 
and a case is on record in Algeria. The greater number of natural- 
ists divide tho jackals of Asia and Africa into several species, but 
some few rank them all as one.* 

All these cases are in favour of the truth of Mr. Darwin’s con- 
clusion that the dog is not derived from one wild progenitor, but 
from many belonging to distinct species. Q^he strong resem- 
blance between , the domestic and wild Canid®, both in the Old 
and New Worlds, can hardly be accounted for by modification 
caused by both being exposed to the same climatal conditions 
ill the several countries ; an hypothesis Which must be assumed 

to be true on the theory of the domestic dogs having sprung 
from some one wdld species. 

"Whichever of these views be entertained, the free inter- 
crossing in America with the Arctic and prairie wolves and 
other Canid®, and in the Old World with the wolf and the 
jackal, proves the very important fact that the dog, somehow 
or another, has the reproductive system so profoundly atfected 

as to cause it to breed freely with diverse wild species which 
have never been known to breed together in a state of nature. 
There is not a single case on record of a hybrid between a 
wolf and jackal, although both inhabit the same area in Asia 
and Africa. The cases of sterility between some dogs and 
these two animals observed in the Jardin des Plantes have very 
little or no w^eight in the argument, because in both cases the 
animals were kept in close confinement, and because the wild 
origin of the dog was not ascertained in each experiment Had a 
modified descendant of a wolf, such as the Esquimaux dog, been 
submitted^ to the jackal, or that of the jackal to the wolf, either 

less fertility or absolute sterility might be expected to occur, 
because in both there must exist, in a greater or less degree, 
the hi^en cauS^ of the wolf and the jackal remaining distinct 
in their wild state. This point has not been noticed by Mr. 
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Darwin when he infers, from the experiments of M. Flourens 
and others, that between certain breeds of dogs and some of 
their supposed aboriginal parents a certain degree of sterility 
^ has been retained or even acquired.’ 

The differences between the various breeds of dogs are 
almost too obvious to need special remark. If, as is most pro- 
bable, they are descended from different species, the specific 
form will account to a certain extent for their diversity. 

‘ For instance, the form of the greyhound may bo partly ac- 
counted for by descent from some such animal as the slim Abyssinian 
canis simensis with its elongated muzzle ; that of the larger dogs 
from the larger wolves, and the smaller and slighter dogs from 
jackals, and thus perhaps we may account for certain constitutional 
and climatal difFerenc*"«-* (Vol. i. p. 33.) 

In the case, however, of the dogs belonging to civilised com- 
munities, free intercrossing has so obscured the original stocks 

that they cannot be recognised with certainty. By far the 
greater number of the breeds in civilised countries have been 
formed by careful selection. We seek in vain for thorough- 
bred terriers, spaniels, pugs, &c. among savages, because they 
arc the result pf the art of the trainer directed to a special end, 
which in jill these cases is that ministering not to the necessity 
but to the pleasure of man. While man subsisted by Ininting, 

the dog never passed beyond the hunter state ; and even long 
after he took to a pastoral life, as in the c^se of the Stone-folk 
living in the Swiss Pfaldbautcn, the dog was not trained to 
any other purpose. The gradual increase, therefore, in the 
number of breeds, other than those used for hunting, is direct 
evidence of the progress of man from the hunter state towards 
the higher forms of civilisation. 

The dog presents variations from the ordinary canine type, 
apart from mere size, form, or colour, which if observed in a 
state of nature would be considered of specific value. Thus the 
Turkish or Egyptian dog is naked and possessed of few teeth, 
which in some cases are reduced to one molar in each jaw ; 
others, again, have more than their full complement of teeth, 
the suppiemeiitary one being developed cither in the lower or 
the upper jaw. Sometimes also there is an additional fifth toe 
added to the hind foot. These characters have not been 
rendered constant because man does not care much about them. 
Had they contributed to his pleasure or profit, as much as the 
form and fleetness of his greyhounds, the size of his mastiffs, or 
the stubbornness or ferocity of his bulldogs, they would pro- 
bably have characterised breeds as distinct from other dogs as 
the recent hyasna from the extinct hyacnodon. The English 
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pointer and the Newfoundland dog show how completely the 
form may be altered within a comparatively short time. 

* Our pointers are certainly descended from a Spanish breed, as 
even their names, Don, Ponto, Carlos, would show ; it is said that 
they were not known in England before tho revolution of 1688 ; but 

the breed since its introduction has been much modified, for Mr, 
Borrow, who is a sportsman and knows Spain intimately well, in- 
forms me that he has not seen in that country any breed “ corre- 
“ spondlng in figure with the English pointer ; but there are genuine 
“ pointers near Xeres which have been imported by English gentle- 
“ men.” A nearly parallel case is offered by the Newfoundland dog, 
which was certainly brought into England from that country, but 
which h«,s since been so much modified that, us several writers liavo 

observed, it does not now closely resemble any existing native dog 
in Newfoundland.’ (Vol. i. p. 42.) 

The most important inferences affecting the question of 
selection, tliat can be clra^n from the study of the dog, are, 
that breeds as widely diverse as species in nature have been 
formed artificially, and that they cross freely with wild allied 
species, which will not naturally breed together. 

The domestic cat, on the other hand, known more than two 
thousand years ago by our Aryan ancestors in* Ihdia, and in 
Egypt for a considcmbly longer period, %))resents but very few 

variations. This probably is brouglit about by the continual 
intercrossing that flows from the habit of nocturnal prowling, 
which renders it almost impossible to preserve the jmrity of a 
breed. It breeds freely with the wild cat (/^. s^lvestj'is) in 

North Britain, in Algiers with F. Libicuy In South Africa with 
F. cafra, in India with F. chans. The muminied cats of 
Egypt belong, acc()rding to M. do Blainvillc, to three distinct 
species, F. bubastes, F. caligulata^ and F. c/taus. Our domestic 
cat is probably the result of the crossing of the descendants of 
many distinct aboriginal stocks, which, as in the case of the 
dog, have not been known to breed together under natural 

conditions of life. 

The parent foiTU, or forms, from which our horses arc 
descended, are not known with certainty ; but the fact that in 
the Post-glacial epoch there were wild horses varying in size 
throughout Europe and Northern Asia, renders it very pro- 
bable that the so-called Fquus fossilis was the original pro- 
genitor. The animal first sprang into being in the Pleiocene 

Age, split off into varieties after the emergence of Europe from 
the glacial sea, and became the servant of man in the Neolithic 
or later Stone Age, during which two varieties were used by 
the dwellers in the Ffahlbauten. Since that time the varieties 
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have gradually been multiplied, and the forms altered, by the 
care and attention of man. Like the dog, the horse can stand 

all the extremes of temperature and is spread nearly over the 

whole world. 

‘Aboriginally,’ Mr. Darwin sagaciously observes (p. 53), ‘tlie 
horse must have inhabited countries annually covered with snow, 
for he long retains the instinct of scraping it away to get at 
the herbage beneath. The wild Tarpans of the East have this in- 
stinct, and as 1 am informed by Admiral Sulivan, this is likewise 
the case with the horses which have run wild on the Falkland 
Islands ; now this is the more remarkable as the progenitors of these 
horses could not have followed this instinct during many generations 
in Da Plata.* 

This very remarkable habit adds to the probability of the 
post-glacial origin the domestic horse, which ranged tlurougb 
just those countries, in Eurojic and Asia, which wore annually 
covered with snow. It is an open qftestion whether the mouse- 
coloured horses still inhabiting the North Asiatic Steppes arc 
the wild descendants of the aboriginal stock, or the descendants 
of I’uiiawayH from man, as in America and Australia. Most 

naturalists incline to the latter opinion. The last notice of the 
wild liorso ift Europe is found in a remarkable list of graces of 
the Abbey of St. Galle, written between the years 980 and 
1036 

‘ Sit fcralis equi caro dulcis in hac cruce Christi.’* 

Dut in this case also there is no evidence of this horse not 
having been descended from a runaway. On the whole Mr. 
Darwin’s conclusion from the study of the colour of different 
domesticated breeds is probably true : — 

‘ The similarity in the most distinct breeds in their general range 
of colour, of their dappling, and in the occasional appearance, espe- 
cially ill duns, of leg-stripes, and of double or triple shoulder-stripes, 
tukeu together, indicate the probability of the descent of all the 
existing races from a single duncolourcd, more or less striped, primi- 
tive stock, to which our horses still occasionally revert.’ (P. 61.) 

The horse in the service of man presents great and deep- 
seated variations from the equine type. In Paraguay, indivi- 
duals are occasionally bom with crisp woolly hair and short 
manes and tails, and hoofs shaped like those of the mule* 
Sometimes there are eight incisor teeth instead of six, at others 

an additional rib is developed. According to M. Gaudry they 

* Benedict, ad Mensas Ekkehardi Monachi Sangallensis (Du 
Chesne), lino 83. 
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sometiTnes possess a trapezium, and a rudimentary fifth mcta- 
Oarpal; structures normally developed in the foot of the Hippa- 
rion, -which is considered by that eminent naturalist to have 
been the Miocene ancestor of the horse. 

The domestic cattle of Europe beyond all doubt have 
descended from at least two distinct wild forms — ^the gigantic 
urus quoted by Caesar as being of a size little less than that 
of an elephant, and the small short-horn. Bos longifrons. Mr. 
Darwin, following Willson and Eutimeycr, adds to these a third 

— Bos frontosus — which we cannot admit because it passes by 
insensible gradations gradually into the latter of these two 
animals. The urus boasts a far higher antiquity in Euroiie than 
the sliort-horn. During the Plciocene epoch it dwelt in France 
and Italy, and before, as well as after, the Glacial period it was 
abundant in 'Britain. On the main land of Europe it was very 
numerous both in prehistoric and historic times, while in our 

own country insulated from the continent at the close of the 
Pleistocene epoch, it was exposed to exterminating causes that 
did not exist in tlic far larger area of the European mainland, 
and consequently it became very rare, and most probably was 
extinct as a wild species several centuries before it was driven 
away from the Hercynian Forest and the banks of the Danube. 
The first evidence of its domestication is afforded by the 

remains discovered in {he pile-dw^ellings of Switzerland, which 
prove that before the use of bronze was kno\\Ti in central 
Europe, there was not only one domestic form but several 
varieties, probably formed by crossing. Thus in the Stone 
Age, the meji who were the first to introduce the use of the 
dog. and the horse into Europe, gave tlieir attention to the 
breeding of cattle and to the formation of vari(jties. The wihl 

animal, however, held its own ground in the forests of Smtzer- 
land and Germany, at least down to the tenth century, for it 
is mentioned in a vivid description of a great hunt held by 
Charlemagne in honour of the advent of the Persian ambas- 
sadors, as charging the Emperor, tearing his hose, and putting 
his suite to flight.* In Switzerland the monks of St. Galle 
returned thanks to God for its flesh as late as the eleventh 
century. At the close of the eleventh century it is mentioned 
along with the elk as being met with on the route through 
Germany taken by the first Crusade. For four centuries 
after this no mention is made of the animal, and if not extinct 
in Germany it must have become very rare. 


* Monachi Sangallensis, lib. ii. ; de Bebus Bellicis Carol! Magni, 
tolio (Du Chesne) cap. xi. 
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In regard to the second source of our domestic cattle. Bos 
longifrons, Mr. Darwin adopts Professor Owen’s error, in as- 
cribing to it an antiquity in Europe as far back as the time of 
the woolly mammoth, rhinoceros, and other extinct forms. 
That this view is untenable has amply been proved in the 
^ Quarterly Geological Journal’ for 1867. The animal up to 
the present time has been found in no geological formation older 
than the comparatively modern alluvia and turbaries. Like the 
urns, the first evidence of its domestication is afforded by the 

remains found in the Swiss Pfahlbauten, belonging to the Stone 
Age. Throughout the ages of Bronze and Iron it was the prin- 
cipal food of the dwellers in France, Germany, Britain, and 
Italy. It is commonly associated in Britain with human remains 
of a date anterior to Liie coming of the Saxons. The tumuli 
studding the downs of Wiltshire are full of its bones, which 
occur almost universally also in thg hut circles or dwelling 

places of the period. Around Roman stations and cities it is 
found in far greater abundance than any other animal, and 
csj)ecially in London and Colchester (Camulodunum). It 
must, therefore, have formed the principal part of the food of 
the coloni throughout the length and breadth of Roman Britain. 
Its sudden disappearance from all the parts of our country 
oon<iuered by the SaxOns is of very high historic interest, 

because it corroborates the view taken by Mr. Freeman, that 
the Saxon invader extirpated as far as he could everything 
Keltic and .Roman. Along wdth the Kelt the animal w'as 
swept away, or so crossed and altered by the infusion of new 
blood in all parts of Britain that were conquered, that the 
type is only now to be found in the small black cattle of 
Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland, or exactly those parts 

whither the Keltic provincials fled for refuge. From the Saxon 
invasion the larger breeds of cattle begin to appear, most 
probably because the Saxons imported oxen from their old 
homes between the mouths of the Rhine and Jutland, which, 
according to Rutimeyer and KiUson^ are descended from the 
great urus. 

Mr. Darwin in treating of the selection of trifling characters 

by man, falls into a curious mistake ; — 

‘With respect to cattle, an early record, according to Youatt, 
speaks of a hundred white cows with red ears being demanded as a 
compensation by the Princes of North and South Wales. If the 

cattle were of a dark or black colour a hundred and fifty were to be 
presented. So that colour was attended to in Wales before its sub- 
jugation by England.’ (VoL ii. p. 209.) 

This passage by no means proves that the W elsh paid parti^ 
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cular attention to colour from motives of taste, but simply that 
they kept two breeds of oxen, the one the small black Bas 
longifrons^ the other a much larger animal of the urns type, 
and closely allied to the Chillingham cattle. The possession of 
white bodies and red ears merely implies that tl\e larger animals 
were to be sent, and not the smaller and less valuable. 

It is not known with certainty whether Bos longifrons is 
indigenous in Europe, for there is no proof that the alluvia 
and turbaries, in which its remains occur, had been Ibrmcd 

before the advent of the pastoral neolithic race of men. As, 
however, there never existed any European stock in a fossil 
state from which it could bo derived, and as in that respect it 
is closely allied to the sheep and the goat, which are acknow- 
ledged to have been imported, it was probably introduced into 
Europe from that great pastoral district in the temperate zone, 
wliich Professor l)rapei\ terms ‘ the pathway of the nations,’ 

and subsequently relapsed into a feral state, like the oxen and 

horses in America and Australia. 

Mr. Darwin’s inference, that the ancestors, whence our 
cattle were derived, dwelt in a warm or temperate climate, 
because the domesticated breeds do not posses^i the instinct 
of scraping away the snow to get at the herbage beneath, is 
corroborated by what we know of thfe habits of the urns and 

the Bos longifrons^ the foimer of which belongs to the tempe- 
rate group of the post-glacial mammalia, while the latter did 
not arrive in Europe until the arctic conditions of climate had 
passed away. From the crossing of these two animals all the 
various breeds of oxen in Central and Northern Europe are 
derived. In Italy the African buffalo has also been naturalised. 
The bi’eeds in Africa and India arc derived from various imli- 

genous wild species, and in one instance at least have been 
known to breed freely with the European herds. The late 
Earl of Powis imported the zebu, and found it perfectly fertile 
with his cattle in Montgomeryshire. 

New and distinct strams have been formed within modern 
times by care in selection and breeding. The Gallow’ay polled 
cattle, for instance, have had an important part of their struc- 
ture obliterated during the last hundred or eighty years. The 
Earl of Selkirk writes : — 

* The breed a hundred and fifty years ago was not generally 
** polled,” i.e. without horns, though there were always a good many 
polled ones among them. Polled ones are found in every breed. 
My informant was an old man ‘who died about thirty years ago, he 
being then ncai* ninety. He was the son of the man who tended 
the cows for my grandfather, and bad been employed among cattle 
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all Ills life ; in his old age while still able to work he tended my 
cows. His name was James McKinnan, and he was a man whoso 
recollections seemed always remarkably clear. He had been with 
cattle as far as Norfolk, to St. Faith’s fair. He told me that in the days 
of his childhood, a Norfolk feeder, who bought many of the Gallo- 
way cattle, fancied those without horns, and would give 2s. 6d. or 
80 more for a polled than for a horned beast. This set the fashion, 
and the people began first to look for polled bulls and none other ; 
then they preferred the polled cows, &c. See. to breed fi*om, and 
thus the chimige was effected in, I believe, from fifty to sixty years. 
The horns of the Galloway beasts were very ugly, drooping, and as 
thick at the point as at the root. I have myself seen one or two 
beasts with horns like that ; but nowadays when horns appear they 
are generally traced to some cross with an Irish brute. Those that 
are born polled have a bump in the centre of the forehead, which 
is very hard and v/Ili break another bull’s skull for him.’ * 

The monstrous Niata breed from La Plata, quoted by Mr. 
Darwin, presents a variation ainong^ cattle analogous to that 
of the bulldog among the clogs, in the upward curvature of 
the maxillary and the projection of the mandible. It was first 
noticed in 1760 , and as cattle were first imported into South 

America in 1552, it must have been fonped in about two 
hundred yc^s.* The peculiarities are strongly transmitted to 
their descendants, and even to crosses with other breeds. 

The domestic rabbit, from the rapidity with which it breeds, 
might be expected to show greater variation than the horse, 
dog, or ox ; although, since the first evidence of its domesticity 
is afforded by the pages of Confucius, it has been under tlie 

dominion of man for a very much shorter time. It is con- 
sidered by all naturalists, with the exception of Professor 
Gervais, to have descended from the common wild rabbit that 
has dwelt in Euroj)C and Asia from the post-glacial epoch to 
the present day. During the two thousand years of its domes- 
tication it has been modified in a very remarkable degree, not 
only in enormous increase of size, or in the colour of its fur, 
but also in its osseous framework. The large lojjped-eared 
rabbit Is not only much larger than its wild progenitor, but 
presents a differently shaped occipital foramen and zygomatic 
arch, with many other points of difference. In the half-lop the 
bilateral symmetry of the skull is destroyed. Mr. Darwin 
sums up the more important modifications as follows : — 

‘ By the supply of abundant and nutritious food, together with 
little exercise, and by the continual selection of the heaviest indivi- 
duals, the weight of the larger breeds has been more than doubled. 

* Extract from a letter of the Earl of Selkirk, dated March 6tb, 
Quart. Geol. Journ. Feb. 1867. 
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The bones of the limbs have increased in weight (but the hind legs 
less than the front legs) in duo proportion with the increased weight 

of body ; but in length they have not increased in due proportion, 
and this may have been caused by the want of proper exercise. 
With the increased size of the body the third cervical vertebra has 
assumed characters proper to the fourth cervical ; and the eighth 

and ninth dorsal vertebrae have similarly assumed characters 
proper to the tenth and posterior vertebrae. The skull in the larger 
breeds has increased in length, but not in due proportion with llio 
incrcat^ed lengili of body ; the brain has not duly ncreased in 

dimensions, or has even actually decreased, and consequently the 
bony case for the brain has remained narrow, and by correlation has 
affected the bones of the face and the entire length of the skull. 
The skull has thus acquired its characteristic narrowness. From 
unknown causes the supra-orbital processes of the frontal bones and 
the free end of the molar bones have increased in breadth ; and in 
the larger breeds the occipital foramen is generally much less deeply 
notched than in wild rabbits. Certain parts of the scapula and the 

terminal sternal bones have become highly variable in shape.’ (Vol. i. 
p.129.) 

The evidence afforded by the study of domestic pigeons and 
fowls does not differ in kind from that of the rabbit. The 
peacock, however, nfforcls proof that a bird so completely dif- 
feiing from its parents as to have been described under the 
name of a distinct species by Mr. Sclatcr, an eminent English 
ornithologist, may suddenly make its appearance. ^ This black- 
‘ slumldered or japanned variety’ differs from the common 
peacock ^ in the colour of the secondarj'^ wing feathers, scapu- 
‘ lars, wing coverts, and thighs,’ and breeds perfectly truly. 
There are five cases on record of its sudden appearance within 
the last fifty years : — 

* Sir R. Heron .states that this breed suddenly appeared within 

his memory in Lord Browulow’s large stock of pied, white, and 
common peacocks. The same thing occurred in Sir J. Trevelyan’s 
flock, composed entirely of the common kind, and in Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s stock of common and pied peacocks. It is remarkable that 

in these two latter instances the black-shouldered kind increased 
“ to the extinction of the previously existing breed.” I have also 
received, through Mr. Selater, a statement from Mr. Hudson Gurney 
that ho reared many years ago a pair of black -shouldered peacocks 

from the common kind; and another ornithologist, Professor A. 
!Newton, states that five or six years ago, a female bird, in all re- 
spects similar to the female of the black-shouldered kind, was pro- 
duced from a stock of common peacocks in his possession, which 

during more than twenty years had not been crossed with birds of 
any other strain. Here we have ffve distinct cases of japanned 
birds suddenly appearing in flocks of the common kind in England. 
Better evidence of the first appearance of a new variety could hardly 
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be desired. If we reject this evidence and believe that the japanned 
j)cacock is a distinct species, wo must suppose in all these cases that 
the common breed had at some former period been crossed with the 
supposed P. nigripenniSy but had lost every trace of the cross, yet that 
the birds occasionally produced offspring which suddenly and com- 
pletely reacquired tlirough reversion the characters of P, nigripennis^ 
1 have heard of no other such case in the animal or vegetable king- 
dom.’ (Vol. i. pp. 290, 291.) 

W e can add a parallel instance of a like suddenness of vari- 
ation in the case of pheasants in the Nynehead woods in 

Somersetshire, noted by Mr. W. Ayshford Sanford. Some 
thirty years ago, a single specimen of a variety differing from 
the common pheasant, in its pale brown, or dark cream-coloured 
tint, in the inferior brilliancy of the metallic glint on the head 
and neck, and in the shortness of its tail, was shot and stuffed. 
Two or three years afterwards, a dozen or more made their 
appearance in the same woods, and were all killed by’’ the 

keepers, because they drove the other pheasants. The variety 
is known to most pheasant preservers as the Bohemian, a term 
w’hich is synonymous most likely with gipsy, in the mouth of 
a keeper. There is no evidence of its occurrence out of Great 
Britain. T^ad it not been destroyed in this particular case, it 
would have taken possession of the wood and driven away the 
common ])heasant. The sudden genesis of the japanned pea- 
cock and the Bohemian pheasant cannot be accounted for on 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of selection. In the one there was no 
artificial, and in the other no natural selection, for there were 
no intermediate varieties observed ; selection only came into 
play when tlie newly-formed variety began to compete with 
the parent form; which would, prot)ahly, in the case of the 
pheasant, have been extirpated on the Nynehead estate, had 
not Mr. Sanford preferred the normal breed. These two 
cases illustrate a very large class of facts which cannot be 
explained on Mr. Darwin’s view of the preponderating share 
taken by selection in forming new varieties and species. 

In the vegetable, as in the animal world, our knowledge has 
been gained by direct experience. All the vegetable pro- 
ductions tliat now minister to the need or luxury of man have 
been the result of the cultivation of wild species, combined 
with a careful selection of the best varieties thereby pro- 
duced. There is no reason to suppose that any of our culti- 
vated plants ever existed naturally in their present form ; but, 

probably, all have been more or less modified. The wonderful 
stone-using folk who dwelt in the lakes of Switzerland, and 
who were the first to use the ox, horse, and dog, cultivated no 
less than 
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‘Ten cereal plants — namely, five kinds of wheat, of which at least 
lour arc commonly looked on as distinct species ; three kinds of 

barley, a panicum, and a ^ctaria. If it could be shown that at the 
earliest dawn of agriculture five kinds of wheat and three of barley 
had been cultivated, we should, of course, be compelled to look at 
these forms as distinct species. But as Ileer has remarked, agri- 
culture even at the period of the lake-habitations, had already 
made considerable progress ; for besides the ten cereals, peas, pop- 
pies, flax, and apparently apples, were cultivated. It may also bo 
inferred, from one variety of wheat being tho so-called Egyptian, 

and from what is known of the native country of the panicum and 
setaria, as well as from the nature of the weeds which then grew 
mingled with the crops, that tho lake-inhabitants cither still kept 
up commercial intercourse with some southern people, or had origi- 
nally proceeded as colonists from the South.’ . . . ‘ Heer gives an 
interesting account of the first appearance and final disappearance 
of the several plants which were cultivated in greater or less abun- 
dance in Switzerland during former successive periods, and which 
generally differed more or less from, our existing varieties. The 
peculiar small-earcd and small-grained wheat, already alluded to, 
was the commonest kind during tho Stone period ; it lasted down to 
the Helvetic Roman age, and then became extinct. A second kind 
was rare at first, but afterwards became more frequent. A third, 
the Egyptian wheat (T. iurgidum\ does not agree exf.fctly with any 
existing variety, and was rare during the Stone period. A fourth 
kind (T. dicoccum) differs from all known varieties of this form. 
A fifth kind {T. monococcum) is known to have existed during the 
Stone period only by the presence of a single ear. A sixth kind, 
the common T. spelta, was not introduced into Switzerland until 
the Bronze Age. Of barley, besides the short-cared and small- 
grained kind, two others were cultivated, one of which was very 
scarce, and resembled our present common 11. dislichum. During 
the Bronze Age rye and oats were introduced ; the oat-grains being 
somewhat smaller than those produced by our cxistiug varieties. 
The poppy was largely cultivated during the Stone period, probably 
for its oil; but the variety which then existed is not now known. 
A peculiar pea with small seeds lasted from the Stone to the Bronze 
Age, and then became extinct; whilst a peculiar bean, likewise 
having small seed^ came in at the Bronze period, and lasted to the 
lime of the Romans.’ (Vol. i. pp. 317-9.) 

Thus, even at this remote epoch, by the combined labours 
of the archmologlst and naturalist, a large number of the most 
useful vegetables arc proved to have been under cultivation 
and t,o have varied in direct proportion to the increase of civili- 
sation. But we are as ignorant of the wild progenitors of all 
these cultivated forms as we were before, for we do not know 
how long or in what country they were first cultivated. They 
have been so obscured by thousands of years- of cultivation 
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that they cannot be identified with certainty. With regard 
to oats, Mr. liuckman has proved that the wild English Avena 
fatva can be converted into forms strongly resembling those 
under cultivation. The plasticity of organisation of the wheats 
and barleys is shown most remarkably by the results of the 
careful selection of seeds by Mr. Hallet of Brighton, who has 
foijmeil within the last few years several varieties, such as the 
famous pedigree wheat, deviating very considerably fronii the 
tiriginal stocks. 

Among the fruits the peach is the most remarkable product 
of long-continued cultivation. Its descent from a sweet almond 
is inferred by Mr. Andrew Knight, from the fact of a sweet 
almond-seedling fertilised with peach-pollen yielding pcacKes. 

* 111 France there js a variety called the peach-almond, which 
Mr. Rivers formerly cultivated, and which is correctly described in 
a French catalogue as being oval and jswollen, with the aspect of a 

peach, including a hard stoii6 surrounded by a fleshy covering, 
wliich is sometimes eatable. A remarkable statement by Mr. Luizet 
has recently appeared in the “Revue Horticole” — namely, that a 
j>encli-almond, grafted on a poach, bore during 1863 and 1864 

almonds alone, but in 186J bore six peaches and no almonds. M. 
Carricre, in commenting on this fact, cites the case of a double- 
fiowered almond which, after producing during several years almonds, 
suddeuly bore for two years in succession splierical fiesby peach-like 

fruits, but in 1865 reverted to its former state and produced large 

almonds.’ (Vol. i. p. 338.) 

The evidence brought forward by Mr. Darwin proves that 

there is Ji regular gradation from inferior peaches, ‘ through 
• cling- stones of jHior quality to our best and most melting 
‘ kinds,’ — a fact that, coupled with the cases of sudden variation 
above recorded, renders it highly j)robable that the peach is the 
highly improved and modified descendant of the almond. 

Whether we allow that the peach descended from the almond 
or not, we cannot help admitting that the nectarine is a variety 

of the peach, although it diflPers so remarkably from its parent 
form, that it is considered by M. Godron ^ distinct species. 
Mr. Darwin adduces evidence conclusive on the point : — 

‘ Mr. Rivers states that from stones of three distinct varieties of 
the peach he raised three varieties of the nectarine ; and in one of 
these cases no nectarine grow near the parent peach-tree. In another 
instance Mr. Rivers raised a nectarine from a peach, and in the 
succeeding generation another nectarine from this nectarine. Other 
such instances have been communicated to me, but they need not be 
given. Of the converse case, namely, of nectarine stones yielding 
peach-trees, both free and oling-stones, we have six undoubted in- 
stances recorded by Mr. Rivers ; and in two of these instances the 
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parent nectarines had been seedlings from other nectarines. . . . 
Peter Collinson in 1741 recorded the first case of a peach-tree pro- 
ducing a nectarine, and in 1766 he added two other instances. In 
the same work (the ‘‘Correspondence of Linnaeus,” 1821) the editor, 
Sir J. E. Smith, describes the more remarkable case of a tree in 
Norfolk, which usually bore both perfect nectarines and perfect 

peaches ; but during two seasons, some of the fruit were half and 
half in nature.* (Vol. i. p. 340.) 

These remarkable facts cannot be accounted for by rever- 
sion to an original form^ for in that case the nectarine ought 
to revert more often to the peach than the peach to the 
nectarine. Nor can they be explained by the hypothesis that 
the parent forms w'cre in every case hybrid, and that the 
hybridity had lain dormant up to the time of the bud-variation, 
for six well-known different varieties, in different places, 
yielded the same result. Nor can they be ascribed to the 
fertilisation of the i)each hy the pollen of the nectarine, because 
a branch that has once produced nectarines has been known to 
continue to ])roduce them for several years, and could hardly 
have been fertilised without the other branches also being 

similai'ly affected. Similar instances of bud-variation are pre- 
sented by grapes, apples, and very many plants «sucb as the 
rliibes, purple thorn, pelargonium. Sweet William, and others, 
that cannot be accounted for on any current hypothesis. In 
some cases, however, the l)ud-variation reverts to the original 
form, as in the oak-leaf laburnum, the parsley -leaved vine, the 
fern-leaved beech, and others. 

‘ With seedlings raised from the more variable cultivated plants, 
the variations are almost infinitely numerous, but their differenees 
are generally slight ; only at long intervals of time a strongly marked 
modification appears. On the other hand, it is a singular and inex- 
plicable fact that, when plants vary by buds, the variations, though 
they occur with comparative rarity, arc often, or even generally, 
strongly pronounced. It struck me that this might perhaps be a 
delusion, and that slight changes often occurred in buds, but from 
being of no value were overlooked or not recorded. Accordingly, I 
applied to two great authorities on this subject — namely, to JSJr. 
Rivers with respect to fruit-trees, and to Mr. Salter with respect to 
flowers. Mr. Rivers is doubtful, but does not remember having 
noticed very slight variations in fruit-buds. Mr. Salter informs me 
that with flowers such do occur, but, if propagated, they generally 
lose their new character in the following year ; yet he concurs 
with me that bud- variations usually at once assume a decided and 
permanent character.* (Vol. i. p. 410.) 

The phenomenon of bud-variation is precisely analogous to 

the sudden appearance of the japanned peacock and Bohe- 
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mian pheasant in the animal kingdom, and both are ])robably 

due to the same mysterious cause. In both the direct action 
of the external conditions of life appears ‘ to have jdayed a 
‘ quite subordinate part, of not more importance than the 
‘ nature of the spark which ignites a mass of combustible matter.’ 

In these examples of Mr. Darwin’s method of studying the 
origin and growth of each domestic species, it is impossible to 
deny the learning and ability with which he has apj^roached 
the subject. That the facts are as he states them to be, there 
can be no doubt. We have now to discuss the principles based 
upon them. The first to be noticed is that of artificial selec- 
tion. Mr. Darwin proves that the art has been practised since 
the very dawn of history : — 

*lii a well-known passage in the thirtieth chapter of Genesis, 
rules are given for influencing, as was then thought possible, the 
colour of sheep ; and speckled and daft’k breeds are spoken of as 
being kept separate. By the time of David the fleece was likened 
to snow, Youatt, who has discussed all the passages relating to 
breeding in the Ohl Testament, concludes that at this early period 
“ some of the best principles of breeding must have been steadily 
‘‘and long pursued” It, was ordered, according to Moses, that 
“Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind but 
mules were purchased, so that at this early period other n6,tions 

must have crossed the horse and the ass. It is said that Erichthonius, 
some generations before the Trojan war, had many brood-mares, 
“ which by his care and judgment in the choice of stallions, pro- 
“ cluced a breed of horses superior to any in the surrounding couri- 

“ tries.” Homer, bdok v,, speaks of Jtmeas’ horses as bred from 
mares which were put to the steeds of Laomodon. Plato in his 
“Republic” says to Glaucus, “I see that you raise at your house a 
“ great many dogs for the chase. Do you take care about breeding and 

“ pairing them ? Among animals of good blood, are there not always 
“ some which are superior to the rest?” to which Glaucus answers 
in the afiirmative. Alexander the Great selected the finest Indian 
cattle to send to Macedonia to improve the breed. According to 

Pliny, King Pyrrhus had an especially valuable breed of oxen ; and 
he did not suffer the bulls and cows to come together till four years 
old, that the breed might not degenerate.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 201, 202.) 

At the present day there is scarcely any savage tribe by 
which selection is not more or less practised. Even the Fue- 
gians take pains to pair the finest of their dogs together to pro- 
duce as fine and healthy a breed as possible. The most insigni- 
ficant characters have been valued by ancient and semi-civilised 
peoples. Xenophon proscribed slate-coloured and white hunting 
dogs. The gourmands of ancient Home preferred the liver of 
a white goose, and at the present day the Kaflirs admire the 
mnsical low of a heifer. 
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It is impossible not to attribute to selection, thus carried on 

during enormously long periods, very great power in the forma- 
tion of new breeds, but Mr. Darwin goes too far when he 
writes, ^ whenever and wherever selection is not practised, dis- 
‘ tinct races are not formed.’ So far from this being true, 
there are many instances of the genesis of varieties or races 
without any selection whatever. What share, for instance,, 
could it have had in the origin of the japanned peacock and 
Bohemian pheasant \ or in the many recorded cases of bud- 
variation, or in the growth of a nectarine from the stone of 
a peach ? It must be admitted, therefore, that there are prin- 
cij)les at work in the formation of breeds and varieties other 
than that of selection. Mr. Darwin subsequently qualifies 
this statement by ascribing to selection ^ a paramount power ’ 
only, and bases its action ‘ on wliat we in our ignorance call 
‘ spontaneous or accidental variability ’ : — 

‘ Let an architect ’ (lie writes), ‘ be compelled to build an edifice 
with uncut stones fallen from a precipice. The shape of each frag- 
ment may be called accidental, yet the shape of each lias been 
determined by the force of gravity, the nature of the rock, and the 
slope of the precipice, events and circumstances ^11 of which 
depend on natural laws ; but there is no relation betweeu those 
laws and the purpose for which each fragment is used by the 
builder. In the same manner the variations of each creature are 
determined by fixed and immutable laws ; but these bear no relation 
to the living structure, which is slowdy built up through the power 
of selection, whether this be natural or artificial selection.* (Yol. ii. 

p. 248.) 

In this passage wc fail to see the parallel betw^ecn a block 
of stone lying at the foot of a 2 >recij>icc and the variation jiro- 

sented by a plant or animal. In the building the individual 
stones are removed from the parent rock and used according 
to the taste of the builder ; in the breed the variations are not 
isolated from the form in which they are manifested, nor can 
they be used as the breeder chooses. They cannot be looked 
upon as so many independent entities, but as some only 
of the many phenomena manifested in each individual. Nor 

can we understand the argument, that because the stones 
in question are shaped in dependence on natural laws, there- 
fore variations are determined by fixed and immutable laws, 
bearing no relation to the living structure. How, moreover, 
can an ignorance of the laws of variation be combined with the 
knowledge that they are fixed and immutable ? Mr. Darwin 
has clearly been led astray by his attachment to the building 

metaphor, which he reproduces at thp end of his work. 
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Variation has at least a co-ordinate power with selection in 
the formation of varieties in breeds. In the four chapters 
treating of this subject the only principle that can be con- 
sidered fully established is that excess of nutriment, or change 
in conditions of life in the parent forms, cause variability, 
which however is frequently not manifested for several gene- 
rations. Turkeys raised from the eggs of wild species lose 
their metallic tints in the third generation and become spotted 
with white : — . 

‘ An excellent observer, who has often reared birds from the eggs 
of the wild duck, and who took precautions that there should be no 
crossing with domestic birds, has given, as previously stated, full 
details on the changes which they gradually undergo. He found 
that he could not bre^^d these wild ducks true for more than five or 
six generations, at- they then proved so much less beautiful. The 
“ white collar round the nock of th# mallard became much broader 
“ and more irregular, and white feathers appeared in the duckling’s 
“ wings.” They increased also in size of body; their legs became 
less line, and they lost their elegant carriage.^ (Vol. ii, p. 262.) 

This generally holds good also in the case of flowers. The 
zinnia after several years’ culture only began to vary in 1860, 
while the Swdn River daisy varied after seven or eight years 
of very high cultivation. In these and the like cases the 
variability apparently is the direct result of a change in the 
conditions of life, tlie effect of which has gradually accumu- 
lated until at last the constitution of the plant or animal has 
broken down. 

Variation is in some cases directly traceable to the use or 
disuse of parts. Thus in the domestic duck the wings weigh 
less, and ihe legs more, in proportion to the whole skeleton, 

than do the same bones in the wild duck. The brain of the 
domestic rabbit weighs less relatively to the whole body than 
in the wild animal, because it is not compelled to use its facul- 
ties ill the acquisition of food:- — 

‘ It is well known that several animals belonging to the most 
different classes, which inhabit the caves of Styrhi and of Kentucky, 
are blind. In some of the crabs the foot-stalk for the eye remains, 
though the eye is gone ; the stand for the telescope is there, though 
the telescope with its glasses has been lost. As it is difficult to 
imagine that eyes, though useless, could be in any way injurious to 
animals living in darkness, I attribute- their loss wholly to disuse.’ 
{^Origin of Species^ p. 137.) 

There arc no reasons for supposing that selection, either natural 
or artificial, had anything to do with any of these cases. 

With regard to bud-variation, Mr. Darwin halts between 
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two opinions. In the ^ Origin of Species ’ (p. 131) he attributes 
for the most part the varying or plastic, condition ot* the 
offspring to a functional disturbance in the reproductive sys- 
tem of the parents. ‘ The male and female sexual elements 
' seem to be affected before that union takes place which is to 
‘ fonn a new being. In the case of sporting plants the bud, 
‘ whicli in its earliest condition does not essentially difler from 
' an ovule, is alone affected.’ In this passage he implies that 
there is no radical physiological difference bcjtwccn the ovule 
and the bud. On the other hand, in the work under con- 
sideration, he writes (vol. ii. p. 267): — ^ It is at least clear that 
‘ in all cases of bud-variation the action cannot have been 
‘ through the reproductive system.’ He reverts to the former 
of these views, which probably is the true one, in his chapter 
containing the ])ro visional tlieory of pangenesis. 

Although tJie j)recisc cau^ of variation in this or that organ 

cannot be pointed out, it is, on the whole, fair to assume that 
it is identical with that whicli gives to each individual those 
differences by which iie is separated from his fellows, and Avhich 
ai’e either inherited or the result of the direct action of the 
external conditions. Mr. Herbert S])cnccr forcibly argues that 
variation must take place by tbc law of the persist6ii?e of force; — 

‘ The members of a species inhabiting aiiy area cannot be subject 
to like aggregates of forces over tlie whole of that area. And if, in 

different parts of the area, different kinds, or amounts, or combina- 
tions of forces act on them, they cannot but become different in 
themselves, and in their progeny. To say otherwise is to say that 
differences in the forces will not produce differences in the effects ; 
which is to deny the persistence of force. Whence it is also manifest 
that there can bo no variation of structure, but wlint is directly or 
indirectly consequent on variation of function. On the one hand, 
organisms in complete equilibrium with their conditions, cannot be 
changed except by change in their conditions, since to assert other- 
wise is to assert that there can be an effect without a cause ; which 
is to deny the pershtence of force. On the other hand, any change 
of conditions can affect an organism only by changing the actions 
going on in it — only by altering its functions. The alterations of 
functions being necessarily towards a reestabiishinent of the equili- 
brium (for if not the equilibrium must be destroyed and the life 
cease, either in the individual or in the descendants), it follows 
that the structural alterations directly caused are adaptations ; and 
that the correlated structural alterations indirectly caused arc the 

concomitants of adaptation. Hence, though by the intercourse of 
organisms that have been functionally and structurally modified in 
different directions, there may result organisms that deviate in com- 
pound ways whicli appear unrelated to eocternal conditions, the 
deviations of such organisms must still be regarded as indirect results 
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of functional adaptations. We must say that in all cases adaptive 
change of. function is the primary and ever-acting cause of tliat 

change of structure which constitutes variation; and that the varia- 
tion which appears, to be “spontaneous” is “derivative and secon- 
“ diiry.”’ {Principles of Biology.^ vol. i. p. 271.) 

W^Jjctlicr this view be held as proved or not, it explains the 
jdieiiomeua of variation fjir better than the view taken by Mr. 
l)arwin, that ‘in most cases the conditions of life play a sub- 
^ ordinate part iii causing any particular modification;’ while 

in the case of bud-variation and of the sudden appearance of 
ofts])iing unlike the parents, which he is content to look ujDon 
as ill cx I )li cables ‘ accidental or spontaneous,’ it supplies an adc- 
(juatc cause for the results produced. TJie fact that peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, roses, and camellias under cultivation have 
yielded closely anoLjgous bud- varieties, would imply some one 
CHiise afibciing all ])rclty much “in the same way; that is to 
say, a constitutional change brought about by unnatural . con- 
ditions of life. ]>nt, wiiatevcr view we take of variation, we 
must admit, that in some cases it can produce a variety or breed 
without tlic iutcrvciitioii of selection, and that therefore it by 
no means occupies tlic subordinate position whicli is assigned 
to it by Mf. i)arwiu among the causes of the appearance of 
new forms of life. • 

The principle of heredity also lias at least a co-ordinate 
power with variation and selection : — 

‘It is hardly possible, within a moderate compass, to iinjiress on 
the uiiiul of those who have not attendeil to tho subject, the full 

conviction of the force of inheritance which is slowly acquired by 
rearing aninuds, by studying tho many treatises which liave been 
publi.*»hecl on tlie various domestic animals^ and by conversing with 
breeders. I will select a few facts of this kind which, as far as I 

cun judge, have most jiifluenccd my own mind. With man and the 
domestic animals, certain peculiarities have appeared in an indi- 
vidual, at rare intervals, or only once or twice in the history of the 
world, but have reappeared in several of the children and grand- 
children. Thus Lambert, the “porcupine-man,” whose skin was 
thickly covered with wnrty-projectious, which were periodically 
moulted, li.id nil his six children and two grandsons similarly affected.’ 
{Darwin., vol. ii. ]>. 4.) 

Gait, gestures, handwriting, features, colour, disease, and the 
like are transmitted faithfully to the offspring. The art of 
horse-breeding depends altogctber on the force of inheritance. 

The English racehorse, for instance, invariably inherits his 

vigour and endurance from his .ancestors : — 

‘ Eclipse begot 3154, and King Herod 497, winners* A cock-tail 
is a horse not purely bred, but with only one-eighth or one-Bixteenth 
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impure blood in his veins, yet very few instances have ever occuritd 
of such horses having won a groat race. They are soqaetimes as 

fleet for short distances as thoroughbreds, but as Mr. Robson, the 
great trainer, asserts, they are deficient in wind and cannot keep up 
the pace. Mr. Lawrence also remarks, “ perhaps no instance has 
“ occurred of a three-part bred horse saving his distance in running 

“two miles with tlioroughbred racers.” It has been stated by 
Cecil, that when uuknown horses, whose parents were not cele- 
brated, have unexpectedly won great races, as in the case of Priam, 
they can always bo proved to be descended on both sides, through 

many generations, from flrst-rate ancestors^ On the Continejit 
Baron Cameronn challenges, in a German veterinary periodical, the 
opponents of the English racehorse to name one good horse on 
the Continent which has not some English race-blood in Ill's veins.’ 

(Vol, ii. p. 11.) 

The power of direct inheritance is, however, sometimes over- 
borne by atavism or reversion, in wliich the plant or animal 
does not resemble the pafent foim so much as that of an 
ancestor more or less remote. For instance, in variously 
coloured pure breeds of pigeons, the characteristic plumage of 
the wild rock pigeon occasionally appears. In the hornless 
breed of cattle the a,iicestral honis are sometimes developed, 
A reversion to the ancient dark or tawny colour* is frequently 
seen in all breeds of sheep. In the vegetable world also, 

‘ by the aid of a little selection carried on during a few genera- 
tions, most of our cultivated plants could probably be brought back, 
without any great change in the conditions of life, to a wild or 
nearly wild condition. Mr. Buckman has effected this with the 

parsnip ; and Mr. Hewitt C. Watson, as ho, informs me, selected 
during three generations the roost diverging plants of Scotch kail, 
“ perhaps one of the least modified varieties of the cabbage ; ” and 
in the third generation some of the plants came very close to the 

forms now established in England about old castle walls and called 
indigenous.* (Vol. ii. p. 31.) 

Mr. Darwin takes very just exception to the general as- 
sumption that domestical^ plants and animals which have run 
wild invariably revert to their primitive specific type. There 
arc many cases that disprove its truth. Feral rabbits, in 
Jamaica and Porto Santo, assume new colours and ncAv charac- 
ters, instead of reverting to their wild progenitor of Europe 
and Asia. The guinea-fowl, naturalised in the West Indies, 
varies more than in the domestic state. Pigs 
• * have run wild in the West Indies, South America, and the Falkland 
Islands, and have everywhere acquired the dark colour, the thick 
bristles, and great tusks of the wild boar; and the youug have re- 
acquired loQ^tudinal stripes. But even in the case of the pigs, 

Roulin describes the half-wild auimals iu dlfl!erent parts of South 
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Amerioa as differing in several respects. In Louisiana the pig has 
run wild, and is said' to differ a little in form and' much in colour 

from the domestic animal, yet does not closely resemble the wild 

boar of Europe/ (Vol. ii. p. 33.) 

While therefore we must admit that there is a tendency in 

all these cases to revert to an ancestral type, there is no proof 
that it has been fully carried out. The characters acquired by 
long domestication being in no case wholly lost, and the varia- 
bility caused by the change from feral to cultivated conditions 

of life being maintained after the change from the domestic to 
the feral. 

Itevcrsion is often caused by intercrossing ' two breeds. 
Thus the Himalayan breed of rabbits, with its snow-white 
body, black cars, tail, and feet, formed by the union of 
two varieties of silver-greys, contrary to what is generally 
received on the subject, breeds perfectly truly. When crossed 

with a sandy-coloured buck the progeny reverts to the silver- 
grey vnriety. Not only lost characters but lost instincts may 
be recovered by crossing. The breeds of fowls called the 
evcrljisting layers have lost the instinc.t of incubation, but 
when two of these are crossed the result is a mongrel that, 
according to* tlie great authority of Mr. Tegetmeier, becomes 
‘ broody and sits with remarkable steadiness.* 

The hybrids of our domestic animals reproduce the instincts 
of the primitive wild stocks in a remarkable degree. The 
descendants of the Indian zebu, crossed by the late Earl of 
Powis with English, cattle, were extraordinarily wild. Mules 
are notoriously obstinate and vicious. The progeny of the 
musk and common duck exhibit migratory propensities. Mr. 
Darwin a})]dies this principle of reversion to the ex 2 )lanation of 

the savage and brutal character of crossed races of men. 

‘ Many years ago, long before I had thought of the present sub- 
ject, T was struck with the fact that, in South America, men of com- 
plicated descent between Negroes, Indians, and Spaniards seldom 
had, whatever the cause might be, a good expression. Livingstone — 
and a more unimpeachable authority cannot be quoted — after speak- 
ing of a half-caste man on the Zambesi, described by the Portuguese 
as a rare monster of iuliumanity, remarks, It is unaccountable 

why half-castes such as he are so much more cruel than the Por- 
** tuguese, but such is undoubtedly the case.” An inhabitant re- 
marked to Livingstone, God made white men, and God made black 

men, but the Devil made half-castes.” When two races, both low 
in the scale, are crossed, the progeny seems to bo eminently bad. 
Thus the iioble-heartod Humboldt, who felt none of that prejudice 
against the inferior races now so current in England, speaks in 
Strong terms of the bad and savage disposition of Zambos, or half- 
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castes between , Negroes and Indians ; and this conclusion has been 
arrived at by various observers. From these IVicts we may perhaps 

infer that the degraded state of so many half-castes is in part due 
to reversion to a primitive and savage condition, induced by the act 
of crossing, as well as to the unfavourable moral conditions under 
which they generally exist.’ (Vol. ii. p. 46.) 

All the highly complex phenomena presented by plants and 
animals under domestication fall naturally under these three 
great principles — selection, variation, and heredity — which may 
be viewed as a trinity of causes^ in which variation sometimes 
acts without selection. There seems to be full evhleuoo that 
external conditions of life operating on slightly different indivi- 
duals, cause them to vary in different degrees and directions ; 
that these variations are transmitted in accordance with the 
laws of heredity, and become more or less firmly stamped on 
each organism ; and lastly, that selection merely gives a dofi- 
iiito direction to variations thus impressed on the constitution 
of each plant and animal. In this way the fonnation of each 
breed and variety is brought about. Mr. Darwin gives aii 
undue prominence to selection, ami degrades the two other 
principles to a much lower position, although when treating of 
tliem separately he is eompclled to recognise their 'true value. 

We can give merely a faint outline ftf the })cai;ing of varia- 
tion under domestication on the origin oi’ species, because 
Mr. Darwin reserves its discussion for a future work. AVe 
have seen that three great ])rinciples lie at the root of all tlie 
phenomena presented by plants and animals under the dominion 
of man, two of which — heredity and variation — are inseparable 
from life itself. Is the third, or selection by which breeds 
arise, identical in kind with natural sebjction. 1,o which Mr. 

Darwin ascribes the origin of species ? At first sight there 
appears to be this difference, that by one iho variations are 
guided according to the wu‘11 of man, by the other for the well- 
being of the individual in the struggle for life which is iu- 
cessantly going on in nature. This difference is also shown 
in the appearance of monstrous forms under domestication, 
such as the hairless and edentulous df)gs, poodles, and the like, 

wJlich could not have existed under natural conditions. Apart 
from this difference of ,end, there seems to be none other. 
Man takes a plant or animal out of the province of natural 
selection, by which its variations were curbed and restrained 
according to its environment, and substitutes for that principle 
Ids own will and pleasure ; he merely developes .the capacity for 
adaptation to external circumstances by a sudden change in 
the ctmdition of life, but he does not create that capacity. All 
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naturalists are agreed that there are natural varieties caused in 
some cases by the direct influence of external conditions of life. 
The restricted range, for instance, of the Singalese elopliant 
has loft its mark in the small development of the tusks as com- 
j)ared with those of ■ tlie Indian peninsula. Baron (hivier 
himself admits the very principle for which Mr. Darwin and 
M. I. G. Saint-Hilaire contend when he writes,* that domestica- 
tion ^d^veloppetoutes les variations dout le tyj)e de chaque cspece 
‘ est suceptible, et en tire dcs produits <]uo Ics cspdces, Jivrees k 

^ eiles-memes n’auraient jamais donnc.’ That is to say, that 
there is a latent power of variation in each species. The study 
of tlomestic productions, therefore, shows to what extent this 
may be developed, and therefore has a very important bearing 
on the origin of sperir's. 

It is undoubtedl y true that in nature tJie pronounced varia- 
lions visible under domestication are absent ; but, on the other 

hand, it is equally true that there is no sudden change of 
external conditions to produce them. The breed is frequently 
of equal classificjitory value with the species, as, for instance, 
in t^l(^ case of })igeons, cattle, and the like. 'J'he test of breed- 
ing (Iocs not even aiford a means of definition ; for, on the one 
hand, the Icnil i^orto Santo rabbits refuse to breed mth their 
taine Kiiglish progenitors; while, on the other hand, in the 
vegetable world, some species, such as Cactus, Salix, Saxifraga, 
arc even admitted by Linnauis to be ca])ablc of’ crossing. 
There is therefore a ijarallcl between breeds and species, and it 
may be fairly argued tliat as the one is the product of the 
operation of artificial selection on heredity and variation, so 
the otlier may have been formed by a like (;j)cration of natural 
selection on the same principles. 

There is another point of view from which the mutability of 
s])Ocios may be examined. All the varied forms of life in the 
world around us are exquisitely ada])ted to the external con- 
ditions, whlcli either remain unchanged, or change so slowly 

as to escape notice. An appeal to the eartli’s crust proves 
that the latter have been constantly changing ; continents have 
been elevated and depressed, climates altered; at one time the 
sea has encroached on the land, at another the land on the sea — 

‘ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

Oh, earth ! what changes hast thou seen : 

There where the city roar hath been, 

The stillness of the central sea.’ 


* Discours sur les Itevolutions, Oss. Foss. tom. i. p. 61. 4to. 

1825. 
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With each cliange of circumstance there is full geological 
proof that there has been a corresponding modification in the 
animal and vegetable world, so that the harmony between life 
and its environment has always been maintained. The common 
red deer, for instance, at the time when Britain formed part of 

the mainland of Europe, during the Post-glacial epoch, in con- 
sequence of the large extent of its feeding-grounds, grew to an 
enormous size, and possessed antlers so much larger than those 
now borne by the English varieties, that Professor Owen did 
not hesitate to ascribe it to a distinct species* {Strongylocervs 
spelcBus), During prehistoric times, after the insulation of 
Britain and the consequent submergence of the low-lj’ing 

districts, the restricted range is manifested in its diminished 
size ; but even then it was far superior to any now living in 
Great Britain, for the cultivated lands were but oases in one 
large forest. From that time down to the present, it has been 

growing smaller ^exactly in proportion to the restriction of its 
area. The difference in the size of the antlers is so‘ marked, 
that it w(»uld be possible to ascertain approximately the an- 
tiquity of a deposit in which they might be found, from that 
fact alone. There is also another cause of its reduction in size. 
During post-glacial times men were few, and* the lion and 
hyasna preyed only on the weakest and less active ; while in the 
prehistoric period man increased and multiplied to such a 
degree that lie made an impression on the >rild animals, and, 
as far as he could, selected the largest and finest for his prey. 
At the ])reseiit day, in Scotland, it is steadily deteriorating 
in size, because the largest bucks are invariably shot off. 
In this case there is a direct correlation between the size of 
the animal and its environment, from the Post-glacial e])ocli 

down to the present day. 

If we deny that change of conditions operating on the latent 
power of adaptation is a cause adequate to the making of new 
groups of animals, wc must fall back upon the theory that the 
latter have been created from time to time in harmony with the 
external conditions from the very beginning of things. But if 
this be true, how can we account for the destructions of old 

forms of life? The cataclysms and convulsions of nature, that 
were foraierly invoked to the aid of the special creation theory, 
have now been banished from the schools'of philosophic geology. 
A sudden destruction^ overtaking the whole of a fauna or flora, 
is unknown in the past history of the world. The horse, urus, 
and Elephas antiquus, for instance, that inhabited France, 


* Brit. Foss, Mammals. 
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Germany, Italy, and Britain, escaped the destruction broupjht 
upop their fellows by the lowering of the temperature, and the 
concomitant invasion of the reindeer, musk-sheep, and other 
Arctic mammalia. Their survival can only be accounted for 
on the hypothesis that their elasticity of constitution adapted 
them to the new order of things; while certain species of 
rhinoceros and elephant, and many species of deer, became 
extinct because they were not able to modify their habits so as 
to become in harmony with the new conditions of life. To say 
with M. Lartet,* that species disappear ^en conformite sans 
‘ doute des lois qui, en reglant la longevite des individus, 
^ limitent en meme temps la dur6e des especes,’ is to leave the 
problem unsolved and hampered with a very wide question, as 
to whether its bfe obeys the same laws as that of the indi- 
vidual. Few would be prepared to explain this class of facts 
by the assumption that at stated^ times the destroyer walks 
over the whole earth, choosing out species for extermination. 
Yet we must admit this if we adhere to the theory of special 
creation. 

So far as our experience goes, change of conditions whether 
natural or artificid must cause corresponding change in the 
individual. * If a variety of elephant can be formed by the 
insulation of Sumatra •and Ceylon from the mainland of Asia, 
sufficiently marked to cause Schlegcl to consider it distinct 
from the Indian species, in the short time, geologically speak- 
ing, that has elapsed since those two islands formed part of the 
same continent, can w'e venture to assert that no lapse of time 
and no further changes in condition would suffice to widen and 
deepen the chasm between the species and the variety, until 
the latter ranked also as a species ? This is really what the 
believers in the invariability of species assume. They ask us 
to believe that because slight modification in the environment 
during the fleeting life of man produces only slight varietal 
modifications in the individual, greater changes in the environ- 
ment operating on the individual during an inconceivably 
long period cOuld not produce any greater effect. The fallacy 
of this argument it is unnecessary to point out. As plants 
and animals now invariably live in exact harmony with their 
external conditions, and exhibit a power of variation in exact 
proportion to slight modifications in thefn, the inference may 
fairly be drawn that in past time the magnitude of the varia- 
tion corresponded to the magnitude of the change in their 
external conditions, or, in other words, that the cause which 


• Comptes Kendu?, 1^58, p. 413« 
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produces a variety m limited time, in unlimited is adequate to 
the production of a species. 

If this be true, we ought to find among the scraps and tatters 
of former faunas and floras, stored up in the rocks, inter- 
mediate forms to bind together divergent species and genera. 

It has usually been assumed that such forms do not exist; 
their existence, however, has been placed beyond all doubt by 
recent discoveries, and especially by those of M. Gaudry * in 
the Upper Miocene strata of Pikemi on the plains of Mara- 
thon. In the case of the Quadriimana, a fossil monkey 
{Mesopithccus Pentelict) links together the two genera Maaacus 
and Sem7wpifhccus. In the Carnivora, the family^ of Ihe 

hyaena and that of the weasel, at the present day widely 
divergent, arc connected by three' cKstinct genera {Lychjcpna, 
Hymnictis^ and Tchtiheriuni). The wolf and the bear by the 
JMetarctos diaphorus. Although there is little outward re- 
semblance between the existing birds and reptiles, their inner 
afiinities are known to every comparative anatomist. The 
chasm between them is to a certain extent bridged over by the 
discoveries in the Solenhofen slates. On the one hand, the 
extraordinary fossil bird, archaeopteryx, is more reptilian in 
character than any now alive, having feathers ancf other c.lia- 
ractets of a bird, combined with the taH of a reptile. I^’roni 

the same formation a remarkable reptile has been derived, 

more blrd-like than any with which wo are now acquainted. 

* It is impossible,’ Avrites Professor Huxley, ^ to look at the con- 
^ formation of this strange reptile, and to doubt that it hopped 
^ or walked in an erect or semi-erect position, after the manner 
^ of a bird, to which its long neck, slight head, and small an- 

♦ teriqr limbs must have given it an extraordinary resem- 

^ blance.’* The whole Deinosaurian class is proved by the 
same eminent authority to have been more ornithic in cha- 
racter than any existing reptiles. Intermediate forms are un- 
doubtedly few and far between ; but could we expect them to 
be otherwise ? A very small portion of the animal or vegetable 
kingdom chances to become entombed in the rocks, and to be 

* Animaux Fossiles et Geologic de TAlligne, Part I. Animaux 
Fossiles, livraisohs 1-16. 4to. 1862-7. M. Gaudry has based his 
conclusions in this magnificent work for the most part on vaiiations 
in the number and form of the teeth, and in the form of the bones. 

It is the most philosophical, exposition of an extinct fauna that has 
yet been published. See Quart. Joum. Geolog. Soc. vol. xxiv. 
Part I. Memoirs, p. 1. 

* Lecture at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Friday, Feb. 

7, 1868. 
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thus preserved for future tinije. The rockn themselves are 
exposed to the incessant wear and tear of the waves and of the 

streams and atmosphere from the very moment they become 
dry land. A very small area, moreover, of the earth’s surface 
has been scientifically explored. From these three causes 
intermediate forms must necessarily be scarce. Again, two 
consecutive formations do not represent an unbroken sequence 
of time, hut ei)Ochs indefinitely removed from each other, and 
they (5ontaiu suites of fossils distinct from each\)ther, in pro- 
portion to the length of the interval between the times of their 
deposition. As therefore an unbroken sequence of time is not 
rcjiresented in the rocks, we cannot expect to find a pei-fect 
series of gradations between any one living species and its fossil, 
ancestors. The evidence therefore of intermediate forms, so 
far as it goes, is corroborative of the h3rpothesis that species are 
traiismu table, and that all the varied forms of life now on the 
earth arc lineally descended from ancestors which have varied 
exactly in pro})ortion to the change in their external conditions. 
Additional proof tending in the same directipn may be ob- 
tained Irom the tdassification and distribution of plants and 
animals which Mr. Darwin reserves for a future work. Whether 
his views be ‘accepted or not, it must be admitted that he has 
given a most valua])le impulse to the ^ philosophical investigation 
‘ of the most backward and obscure branch of the biological 
‘ sciences of the day,’ * by liis careful researches and earnest 
writings. In all probability the naturalists of the future, 
w^hiltj endorsing his principle, will deny to selection the para- 
mount power with which it is invested in his theory of 

evolution. 

Mr. Darwin concludes with an attempt to account for the 
obscure facts presented by reproduction, heredity, and vari- 
ation, by the following hypothesis, which is very likely to be 
true, although it is not cajjable of direct proof ; — 

‘ It is almost universally admitted that cells, or the units of the 

body, propagate themselves by self-division or proliferation, retain- 
ing the same nature, and ultimately becoming converted into the 
various tissues and substances of the body. But besides this means 
of increase, I assume that cells, before their conversion into com- 
pletely passive or “ formed material,” throw off minute granules or 
atoms, which circulate freely throughout tho system, subsequently 
becoming developed into cells like those from which they were de- 
rived. These granules, for the sake of distinctness, may be called 
cell-gemmules, or, as the cellular theory is not fully established, 
simply gemmules. They are supposed to be transmitted from the 

* Falconer’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 254. 
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parent to the offspring, and are generally developed in the genera- 
tion which immediately eucceede, but are often transmitted in a 
dormant state during many generatioiiSi and are then developed. 
Their development is supposed to depend on their union with other 
partially developed cells or gcmmules which precede them in the 
regular course of growth. . . . Qemmules are supposed to be thrown 
oft’ by every cell or unit not only during tlie adult state, but during all 
stages of development. Lastly, 1 assume that the gommules in their 
dormant state have a mutual affinity for each other, leading to their 
aggregation efther into buds or into the sexual elomenis. Hence 
speaking strictly, it is not the reproductive elements nor the buds 
which generate new organisms, but the cells themselves tlirougliout 
the body. These assumptions constitute the provisional hypothesis 
which 1 have called Pangencsis.* (Vol. ii. p, 374.) 

Similar vieivs to these had already been advanced by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in 1863.t The existence of free gemmules, 
or physiological units as they are called by the latter author, 
‘ is a gratuitous assumption/ but can hardly be considered 
improbable, since it is universally admitted that cells have 
the power of multiplication through the self-division of tlicir 
contents. An atom of small-pox poison inconceivably minute 
is able to affect the whole blood by self-multiplication. By the 
same process also, an atom of diseased matter from an animal 
aft cc ted with rinderpest, increases so- fast, ^ that in a short 
‘ space of time the whole mass of blood, weighing many 
‘ pounds,’ is infected in the body of a healthy animal. When 
we remember how’ long Seeds lay dormant in the earth, the 
idea that these free gemmules may remain dormant in the 
organism, is not so improbable as it appears at first sight. 
Their minuteness and numbers, rendered necessary by the 
hypothesis, is no stuinbliiigrblock to its being accepted. The 

common Ascaris lumhricoides, according to Dr. Carpenter, has 
been known to contain no fewer than sixty -four million ova at 
one time. The revelations of the microscope prove that size is 
merely comparative and depending upon our powers of vision. 
In Ibe case of odours, such as musk and assafoctida, small atoms 
may be given oft' for a long period, without causing any visible 
diminution of the bulk. The gemmules must be thoroughly 

diffused throughout the body, and must possess an ‘ elective 
^ affinity ’ or ‘ polarity ’ for those particular cells that precede 
thjem in order of development. If we cut off the tail of a 
lizard, a fresh tail buds forth and passes through all the stages 
pf development until it acquires its perfect form ; a fact that 
can only be explained by the hypothesis that there exists in the 


* Principles of Biology, vol. i. 
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whole body gemmules thrown off by each individual cell in the 
lost tail, and capable of assuming the same position in the new 
one as the parent cells in the old. A common polyp may be 
cut to pieces, and each fragment will form the basis of growth 
for a fresh individuaL From a scrap of begonia leaf stuck in 

the ground, a whole plant is capable of bein^ formed. In the 
case of abnormal growths, the elective affinity of the first set 
of gemmules has changed in such a way as to cause them to 
combine with others of a different kind ; and when this com- 
bination has been once effected, the aggregation of the suc- 
ceeding ones is carried on as if their predecessors occupied 
their normal positions. The growth of hairs in the brain, and 
of teeth in ovarian tumours, . or in the orbit of the eye, can 
only be explained on this hypothesis. No one can deny that 
the various tissues possess an affinity for certain oiganic sub- 
stances. The kidney cells attract yrea from the blood, the 

nerves are affected by worrara, the muscles by upas, digitalis, 
and the like. If, then, each cell possess certain affinities, the 
gemmule or hypotlietical offspring of that cell must possess 
them to a greater or less degree. 

There seems to be sufficient evidence that each cell in the 
body has a quasi-independent existence; the spur of a cock 
inserted into the eye of an ox, lived for eight years, and 

acquired a weight of nearly fourteen ounces. The tail of a 
pig has been grafted into the middle of its back, and that 
belonging to a rat into the cartilage of its nose, and both have 
reacquired sensibility. A strip of periosteum from the bone of 
a young dog placed under the skin of a rabbit has been known 
to develope true bone. 

Let us now see how this theory accounts for other classes of 
facts. All the forms of ret)roduction graduate into each other. 
According to Professors Huxley and Clark, fission is little 
more than a peculiar mode of budding. That the union of two 
sexual elements is not indispensable, is proved by the well- 

known facts of parthenogenesis. Ovules and buds are admitted 
to have the same essential nature by the, high authority of 
J. Muller. In M. Jourdain’s experiment on 5,800 eggs, laid 
by unimpregnated silkmoths, many passed through their em- 
bryonic stages and thus showed that they were capable of 
self-development ; but of the whole number only twenty-nine 
produced caterpillars. From these and the like cases it is 

clear that the belief in the function of the spermatozoa to com- 
municate life to the ovule is groundless. The phenomenon 
of budding in the lower animals, such as the medusae, proves 
that the belief that the sexual elements are created by the 
VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXII. C G 
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reproductive organs is equally unfounded. All these facts are 
rationally explained by the doctrine of Pangenesis. It also 
accounts satirfactorily for the facts that the offspring is more 
or lees like the parents^ and . yet sometimes more like an 
anoeston That the gemmules have a. power of remaining 
latent is proved by mSe chaa^ters handed down through the 
female, from the grandfather to the grandson, as well as by the 
inheritance of certain diseases peculiar to one, throu^ the 
opposite sex* There appears, indeed, to be evidence that every 
character that occasionally reappears is present in a latent form 
in each generation. On this theory eadi individual contains 
gemmules of Jus ancestors on each side, which are capable of 
manifesting themselves according to their prepotency. 

The transmission of variations is unaccountable by the current 
views of reproduction. How, for instance, can the use or disuse 
of particular organs be inherited unless it be through the gem- 
mules of that organ ? ‘ A horse is trained to certain paces, and 

* a colt inherits similar consensual movements.’ The offspring 
of dogs taught to beg have been known to beg without any 
teaching. The legs of the domestic duck have increased in 
size while its wings have decreased as compared with those of 
its wild ancestor. ^How,’ Mr. Darwin pertinently asks, * can 

* the use or disuse of a particular limb^ or of the brain, affect a 
‘ small aggregate of reproductive cells, seated in a distant jmrt 
^ of the body, in such a manner that the being developed from 

* those cells inherits the character of either one or both 

* parents ? ’ To this question the theory of Pangenesis affords 
an imperfect answer. 

This theory is one that can be neither proved nor disproved, 
but may be considered true in exact proportion as it explains 
the facts. According to it each plant and animal ' may be 
^ compared to a bed of mould full of seeds, most of which soon 
^ germinate, some lay for a period dormant, while others perish. . . 

^ Each living creature must be looked upon as a microcosm 
‘formed of a host of self^propagating organs inconceivably 

* minute and as numerous as the stars of heaven.’ But even 
if the truth of the theory of Pangenesis be granted, it leaves us 

as far off as ever from the knowledge of the method by which 
the first cell or gemmule became endowed with its mysterious 
properties. Polarity or elective affinity are merely terms that 
cover our own ignorance. We can but fall back on the old 
doctrine of a First Cause and a Supreme Will ; that life itself 
sprang in the beginning from the great Life-giver, the great 
Maker and Sustainer, ^ by whom, through whom, and for whom 

‘ all things were made.’ 
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Abt, VL' — E^ylise Eamaine et le Premier Empitv, 1800- 

1814. Avec Notes, Correspondance diplomatique et Pieces 

justifieatives, entierement ifuedites. Par M. L-E CoMTE d’Haus- 

SONVILLE. 2yo1s. Paris : 1868. 

^HOUGH the contest of Napoleon with the Papacy is thrown 
into die shade by the glare and splendour of battle-fields 
and military glory which fill the ^ Histories of the Consulate 
‘ and Empire,’ it merits the special attention which the writer of 
these Yohimes has given to the subject ; and the more so, since 
his diligent research has enabled him to elucidate the character 
of the struggle by the testimony of a great quantity of hitherto 
unexamined documents. The story of the negotiation of the 
Napoleonic Concordat forms the prelude to this eventful conflict. 

M. Thiers, in a note in his ‘ History of the Consulate and 
^ Empire,’ had already observed that no negotiation offered a 
more worthy subject for political study than that of this Con- 
cxirdaf, and he notified to the world the existence of a large 
body of correspondence in the French archives which might 
one day reveaT details hitherto enveloped in secrecy, even to 
those best versed in the* study of the history of the Empire. 
M. d’Haussonville has not only incorporated into his text, 
but has published in an appendix, a large portion of this corre- 
spondence, the perusal'of which is found to justify the remark 
of M. Thiers. M. d’Haussonville bestows great praise on 
the precision and truth of the outline drawn by the author 
of the history of the Consulate and Empire. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible for two writers to disagree more in their 
appreciation of the part played by the leading actor in this 
important transaction — a part regarded by the one as matter 
for unqualified praise, and by the other for almost unre- 
deemed censure and suspicion. The trulh here, as in most 

cases, lies probably between the two extremes. M. Thiers 
certainly overlooked some incidents in his narrative highly 
discreditable to the Imperial negotiators ; whereas M. d’Haus- 
sonville, with considerable art and malice, never fails to 
seize a single point prejudicial to the French n^otiators 
of the Concordat, or characteristic of the violence and bad 
faith of Napoleon. It is true that, on almost every question in 

dispute, Napoleon brought the Papacy to terms by peremptory 
ultimatums and by language in the nature of menace. But 
the timorous hesitation and interminable scruples of the aged 
Cardinals of Rome were not to be overcome iu any ower 
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way. It was not till after the Concordat, and during the sub- 
sequent disputes of Napoleon with the Holy See, that the 
pride and arrogance of the despot became inflated to immea- 
surable limits by an astounding career of new victories, and 
dictated a system of Usurpation devoid of all respect for justice 

or principle. Nevertheless, although his design of reducing 
the Papacy to a mere state of vassalage to his empire was 
probably only a subsequent conception, yet there can be no 
doubt that from the first he regarded the re-establishment of 
the Catholic Church as a political measure, with the view of 
rendering the religious institutions of France as powerful 
engines as possible for the subjugation of its people.. 

The conclave held at Venice in the Isola San (reorgio on the 
death of Pius VI. opened with a strong disposition to choose 
a Pope whose election should be received with favour by the 
Cabinet of Vienna. A, deceitful intrigue, however, of the 
Austrian representatives delayed the choice of a Pope for nearly 
three months, during which time the political state of Europe 
was completely changed by the unexpected appearance of ]^po- 

leon at the head of affairs in France. It ended, as so many 
conclaves have ended, in electing a Pope utterly unthought 
of at its commencement; and the Cardinal Chiaramonti was 
proclaimed Pope on the 14th of March, 1800. 

The Pope who was thus elected was one of the most esti- 
mable prelates who have ever occupied the chair of St: Peter. 
If he was not a great Pope, he certainly possessed a com- 
bination of spiritual and moral qualities rarer than genius, 
and certainly more beneficent than ambition ; of- all the sove- 
reigns of the time, he is perhaps the only one who can be 
placed face to face with Napoleon, and yet not suffer by the con- 
trast. Pius VII. was an incarnation of benevolence, humility, 
and Christian virtue of evangelic sweetness ; his imperial anta- 
gonist was a man of insatiable ambition, of Csesaiian force of 
will. To appreciate still more thoroughly the character of 
this exemi)lary Pontiff, it must be remembered that he had 
not, like his predecessor Pius VI., any bigoted aversion to the 
new doctrines of the time; on the contrary, he had large 

sympathies with the philanthropic aspirations of the leading 
.spirits of the Revolutionary school, and believed that the 
new movement would, in spite of the crimes and extrava- 
gjWCes whkdi accompanied it, prove ultimately beneficial to 
the spiritual as well as material interests of numanity ; and 
that the leading principles of the new doctrines were not irre- 
■ooBcilable with the traditionary supremacy of Rome as the 

religious mistress of the world. These convictions Pius VII. 
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expressed in a very remarkable homily, the most signifi- 
cant document, so far as study of himself is concerned, which 
ever issued from his pen. It was published while he was 
Bishop of Imola, two months after the signature of the treaty 
of Campo Formio. In this homily, addressed, on Christmas 

Day 1799, to the people of his diocese in tl\e Cisalpine Re- 
public, he recommended entire submission to the new order of 
things, and demonstrated that the principles of democratic 
government were founded on principles quite in harmony with 

the teachings of the Scriptures. He even quoted some words 
from the profession of faith of the Vicaire Savoyard : — ^ Je 
* vous avoue que la majesty des £critures m’^tonne ; la sainteto 
‘ de rEvangile parle a mon cceur.* The Bishop and Prince of 
the Church was found to be acquainted with the writings of 
Rousseau, and adduced them in support of his argument ! 

When the French troops first invaded the Legations under 
Bonaparte, aH the other Bishops * quitted their dioceses — 
Chiaramonti alone remained : this conduct caused him to 
bo mentioned by the French General in his address to the 
inhabitants of Ancona when he received the keys of the town. 
The Bishop of Ancona had left the place, and, in remarking 
on the fact, *hc said, ‘ Celui dTraola, qui cst aussi cardinal, 

‘ nc s’est pas enfui ; je ne I’ai pas vu en passant, mais il cst ^ 

‘ son poste.’ This praise accorded by the victorious General 
to the Cardinal Chiaramonti made a wide impression among 
the inhabitants of the Legations; and these circumstances 
undoubtedly influenced the conclave in fixing upon Chiara- 
monti as the most eligible member of the Sacred College for 
the vacant Papacy. If any accord was to be brought about 
between Rome and revolutionary France, such a character pre- 
sented the greatest chances of its accomplishment. It must 
be added also that the Pope himself was at first fascinated by 
the genius of Napoleon. ^ lie had for him,’ says Consalvi 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ a mingled sense of admiration, fear, paternal 

^tenderness, and gratitude for tlie powerful and ready hand 
‘ with which he re-established the Church in Prance.’ Pro- 
bably he felt in his heart a religious conviction that such an 
astounding prodigy of genius and ambition was not sent into 
the world without a Divine purpose. From this fascination he 
never freed liimself, even in the days when he suffered unmerited 
and even cruel persecution at the hands of his Imperial captor. 

In the solitary oratory of* his prison at Savona the victim 
prayed earnestly and fervently for his oppressor ; and to his 
latest days his old affection for the author of his afflictions 
survived the recollection of insult and injury. 
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Immediately on the election of Pius VII., the political diffi- 
culties inseparable from the union of the spiritual and tem- 
poral pofwer of the Papacy commenced, and that not with a 
heretic or infidel power, but with such orthodox sons of the 
Church as the sovereigns of Austria and Naples. Previous 

to the battle of Marengo, the Austrians were in possession 
of the Legations, and indeed of the whole Pontifical territory 
nearly up to the gates of Pome, which they had acquired by 
conquest fre^ the French. No effort had been spared to 
induce the new Pope to make permanent cession of the spoils 
of the French Pepublicans to. Austria. The Austrian envoy, 
the Marchese Ghislieri, was not content even with menaces, 

but, on pretence of conveying the Pope back to Rome by sea, 
put him on board an Austrian frigate, and kept him virtually 
a prisoner on board for twelve days, during which time he 
harassed the Pope incess^tly to procure the cession of the Le- 
gations. At length Pesaro was reached, and GBislieri escorted 
the Pope to Ancona, where intelligence of a surprising cha- 
racter reached them. The battle of Marengo had been fought. 
Ghislieri now ceded the Legations with alacrity, and took his 
leave of the Pope, who proceeded to Rt)me, though the Neapo- 
litans still held possession of the city till ejected by the peace 
of Florence. It may be said, if the Head of the Church met 
with such treatment from the hands of tbe champions of the 
ancient order of Europe, what might not he expected from a 
revolutionary Power ? Such conduct must doubtless have made 
a deep impression on the mind of Pius VII., and rendered him 
the more willing to enter into relations with tbe First Consul, 
who had just uttered a string of generous and magniloquent 
phrases in defence of the clergy and religion of Rome,' which 

met with an eager response in tbe heart of the new Pontiff. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics, of history is that 
of the strange parallelisms and coincidences of the destinies oi‘ 
persons who are designed to play simultaneously a great part 
in human uffairs* Napoleon had crossed the Great Saint 
Bernard precisely at the time at which Pius VII. 'was sending 
forth his encyclical letter announcing liis elevation. He en- 
tered Milan on the 3rd of June, 1800, and before leaving that 
. city to contest the domination of the Italian peninsula with 
Melas, addressed a most remarkable speech to the assembled 
oiergy of the capital of Lombardy. He declared that whatever 
idl^rder in religious affairs had been caused by his first invasion 
of Italy had taken place entirely against his will. At that 
time, however, he was but the simple agent of a Government 

who had, no care whatever for the Catholic religion. 
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‘ At the present time I em provided with full powers, and I am 
decided to exercise eveft'y moans 1 believe to be the mosi proper for 

the protection of this religion. France has learnt a lesson from her 
misfortunes, and has opened her eyes ; she has recognised that the 
Catholic religion Is the only anchor of salvation amid the storms of 
the tempest. 

^ As soon as I can communicate with the new Pope, I trust I shall 
have the' happiness of smoothing all the obstacles which stand in the 
way of an entire reconciliation of France with the Head of the 
Cliurch,’ * ^ 

This first public declaration of Napoleon in the matter of 
religion had, as he intended it should have, an immense effect. 
Ilis vast intelligence, with prophetic ambition, was already 

marshalling his schemes of empire. He had long come to the 

conclusion that form of national religion is a necessity 

for any stable Government; and his education, his love of 
unity, his It^ian sympathies, and his natural taste for gran- 
deur, led him to regard the Eoman Qatholic Church as the 
ecclesiastical institution best suited to his purpose. This 
address to the clergy of Milan was delivered eight days before 
Marengo. After Marengo, in defiance of the sarcasms of 
Deists and Yoltairians at Paris, he had a Te Deum sung in the 
cathedral; and after the conclusion of the armistice with 
Austria, he expressed liis desire to enter into negotiations on 
the subject of religious affairs in France, and requested that 
Pius VII. would send for that pu'rpose Monsignore Spina, 
archbishop partibus of Corinth, to Turin and subsequently 
to Paris. 

Napoleon in this, as in all the negotiations he undertook, 
depended entirely upon, himself for the leading principles of 
the arrangement, and entrusted third parties only with matters 

of detail. Under the guidance of M. Portalis, a well-known 
jurist, and one of the chief compilers of the Code Napoleon^ he 
had already employed his vast and penetrating intelligence in 
mastering the chief points of ecclesiastical history, and the 
previous relations of the Holy See with France. M. Portalis 
was admirably qualified for Ibe ^subordinate part he intended 
him to play, and was, moreover, a sincere Catholic ; and to him 
he entnist^ the chief part in the business of drawing up the 
Concordat with Monsignore Spina. M. de Talleyrand, the * 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as an ex-bishop of the Chur^ of 
France, necessarily stood in too delicate a position towards a 
Power whom he had deserted^ to be put prominently forward; 
he was reserved for critical emergencies. 

* Correspondauce de TFmpereur Napoleon I, vol. vi. pp«,840, 841* 
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But Napoleon had to his hand a Churchman^ the Abbe 
Bernier, a Breton by birth, whom, with his wonderful insight 
into human character, he selected as a fitting , instrument for 
the work he contemplated. Bernier was intriguing, avaricious, 
and' unscrupulous ; out he was resolute and active. He had 
been formerly a professed royalist, and tliis circumstanc€^ad 

enabled him to be nseful to the First Consul in the’paa^ca- 
tion of La Vendee. His position, however, in La yend4e had 
become insupportable, since the^unscrupidous nature erf his^. 
intrigues there had been discovered — for one of his arguments 
to induce the peasantry to submit to the new Government was 
that the First Consul was preparing the way for the return of 
the Bourbons. Bernier found it necessary to remove to Baris, 

where he attached himself to the fortunes of Napoleon ; and in 
this matter of the Concordat placed the whole of his intriguing 
abilities at the disposition of the First. Consul without reserve. 

Under the conduct of these negotiators and Moftsignore 8pina 
the question of the Coifcordat was discussed at Paris for nearly 
a year, without'apparently much prospect of agreement ; every 
clause of the projected document seemed bristling with diffi- 
culties, The question was, moreover, simultaneously the sub- 
ject of negotiation at ’ Rome, between M. Cacatllt, the French 
Minister uiere, and the Pope and Cardinal Consalvi, Papal 
Secretary of State, and the Sacred College. M. Cacault was a 
Breton gentleman, who had negotiated the Treaty of Tolentino 
on the part of France ; and he it was who received the famous 
admonition from Napoleon before starting for Kome: *N’oublie:s 
‘ pas de traiter le pape comme s’il avait deux cent mille.hommes 

* k ses ordr'es.’ The good sense, plain dealing, and honourable 
character of M, Cacault were highly esteemed by the Roman 
Court, and his pacific counsels exercised a favourable influence 

on both parties to the negotiation. 

At length, after the delivery of projects and counter-projects, 
and inflmte discussion, the First Consul became utterly im- 
patient and intolerant of what seemed to him to be mere irre- 
levant quibbles about dogmas ; and M. Cacault was directed , 
to inform the . Pope that further dilatory mqiui^res might be 
attended .with deplorable consequences as w^ for ‘ religion 

* as for his temporal dominion.' The French Minister was 
ordered to retire from Rome to Florence, unless the Con- 
cordat as last drawn up at Paris by the French negotiators was 
accepted. This announcement struck terror into the bosom 
of the Papal Court M. Cacault, knowbg that it was useless 
to attempt to persuade Pius VII. to yield at once to this 
summary ultimatums devised with great' ingenuity a plan to 
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save the appearance of a rupture. He proposed to the Pope 
that^ since he himself was obliged to leave Pome, Consalvi 
should accompany him in his carriage to Florence, .and* proceed 
from thence to Paris, and endeavour to come to a settlement 
on the disputed points. This plan was adopted by the Pope, 
liot, however, without great reluctance ; for the idea still 

prevailed at Eome that Paris continued to be a den of ferocious 
assassins and brigands ; and the Pope took leave of his bosom 
friend and secretary with tears. Consalvi himself shared the 
apprehensions of the Pope ; for he wrote to the. Cavaliere 
Acton, the Minister of Ferdinand, King of Naples, ^ the good 
' of religion demands a victim ; I am going to the First Consul 
' -r-l march to martyrdom : the will of God be accomplished.’ 

This passage of Consalvi's letter was unfortunately communi- 
cated through the French Minister at Naples to the First 
Consul, and may probably have had some share in producing 
for Consalvi* the reception he met with at Paris. 

Cardinal Consalvi was a finished type of the old Roman 
ecclesiastics, whose amenity of manners, combined with worldly 
sagacity, caused them to be characterised as Mii^lf swan and 
‘ half tbx,’^ mixture of priestly suavity, diplomatic subtlety, 
and almost feminine courtesy. In the little world of Roman 
society Consalvi was ’called the ‘ siren,’ and he was said to be 
as insinuating as a perfume. He had undoubtedly considerable 
diplomatic and political ability, though there is somethmg of 
self-Bufliciency in his Memoirs; his habitual depreciation of 
Napoleon, and his accounts of his diplomatic and colloquial 
triumphs, must be received with suspicion from a man who 
had suffered much from the Emperor, and who, after the fall 
of his great enemy, was feted by all the Courts of Europe, 
and becameVa sort of demigod of hospitality to distinguished 

foreigners at Rome. 

The Secretary of State of Pius VII. arrived in Paris in 
his cardinal’s dress: he had met with no disrespect on his 
journey ; nevertheless, he took tare while in the capital not 
to shwv himself too openly.' No eedesiastio, he. tells us, was 
to be seen in the street ; and the churches were still profaned 
with inscriptions recalling the temporary worship of the god- 
dess of Reason : they were dedicated to Friendship, to Abun- 
dance, to Hymen, to Commerce, to Gardens (I), to Fraternity, 
Liberty, and Equality; people still gave to each other the 
appellation of citizens; and he himself was styled citizen in 

the course of his journey. He went at once to the HSlel of 
Monsignore Spina, where he immediately received the visit 
of the Abb5 Bernier. It was arrangea that he should be 
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presented to the First Consul on that very day; Mid on inquiry 
as to his costume, he was told, ?7 devait venir le plus en cardinal 
possible* 

And here ensued a strange scene of surprise for the Car- 
dinal. He dressed himself for the audience, not in his scarlet 
dress, but in blacky with red stockings, cap, and collar. The 
master of the ceremohlea introduced him to a small apartment 
on the ground-floor of the palace, where there was no noise or 
sound of motion, and went to take the orders of the First 

Consul. -He returned immediately, and led the Cardinal 
tlirough a side .d6iS»r which opened on to the great staircase, 
into an imnienAe saloon full of people all splendidly attired. 
It happened to be a day of xpilitary parade or grand re- 
ception at the Tuileries, a circumstance of which the Cardinal' 
was ignorant. Perhaps the trick was not intentional. But 
Consalvi, just alighted frqpi hie journey, full of the excite- 
ment of travel, and of his aitival in a strange capital, coming 
upon this unexpected crowd, naturally considered at first that 
he was the subject of a cot^ de thbdtre, 

M. de Talleyrand proceeded to conduct him towards an- 
other apartment. The Cardinal took breath. I^e was about 
surely to be introduced to the private cabinet* of the First 
Consul ; but alas ! he was shown into another saloon, of 
graver and more august appearance than any he had yet 
passed through. Three individuals occupied a prominent place. 
These were evidently the three Consuls, of whom, the centre 
figure advanced towards him, and after M. de Talleyrand had 
gone through the ceremony of presentation, said— ^ 

Je sais le motif de votre voyage en France. Je veux quo l*on 
ouvre immediatenient les conferences. Je vous laisse cinq jours de 
temps, et je vous prdviens que si, a Texpiration du einqoieme jour, 
les ndgociatioDs ne sont pas terminees, vous devrez retourner i. 
Rome, attendu que, quant ^ moi, j^ai pris mon parti pour une telle 
hypothdse.* 

These were the first words which Cardinal Consalvi heard 
from the lips of, the man whom M. Cacault called ‘Fhomme 
^ terrible^ * le pe^it tigre^ and they were pronounced with 
coldness and dignity. Consalvi made a conciliatory reply; 
. iSast vfaidi, :die First Consul, standing as lie >ras before all 
spoke energy, vivacity, and wonderful precision 
of language on all the topics in dispute between the French 
Govenunent and the Holy See; and in the course of Ms 
argument handled the general question of Concordats, of the 
relations of Church and State, and of religion, with astonishing 
learning, but without anger or harshness. The general atory 
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of the negotiatipiiB which ensued may be found in M. Thiers. 
Here, wil£ M. d’Haussonville, we merely dwell on the points 
on which we get additional information from the Memoirs of 
Cardinal Consalvi. 

The leading points of the Concordat on which the First 
Consul insisted were these : resignation of all the bishops — 

both those in exile and those styled coni^titutional ; a new 
allotment of dioceses ; a new dergy to be established in place 
of the old ; bishops to be nominated by the First Consul and 
inducted by the Tope, and all the clergy to be salaried by the 
State. There was to be a renunciation of all the former pro- 
perty of the Church. There was to be a police des cultes — 
that is to say, the performance of acts of public worship was 

to be made subject to civil authority and the decisions* of the 
Conseil d!Etat\ aud such priests as had married during the 
revolution were to be admitted .to i*econciliation with the 
Church. 

The Church of Eome had opposed difficulties and delays 
to ea ;h of these demands of Na])olcon. The point about which 
there was the greatest disagreement was that coinpnsed in the 
expression yolke des cultes ; and, moreover, the Papacy insisted 
that the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion should be declared 
ill the preamble of the* Concordat the religion of the State ; or, 
failing that, the dominant religion. Kepresentations were made 
in vain to Consalvi, that to declare the Roman, Catholic the 
dominant religion would create immense opposition in France 
ill the present state of public opinion on religious matters, and 
that it would uselessly irritate all members of other creeds. 
On this point alone there was infinite discussion. ’The con- 
ferences had already lasted twenty-four days, and there seemed 
no hope of coming to any compromise. The First Consul 
grew so irritated at last, that he suffered a council of the con- 
stitutional clergy to assemble in Paris to discuss Church affairs, 
with a view of impressing Consalvi with the necessity of greater 
expedition. 

The signing of the Concordat was to take place at the house 
of Joseph Bonaparte, who had been appointed one of the 
French Commissioners; and the scene which ensued there, 
according to Consalvi, is unparalleled in the history of diplo- 
macy. Aocording to his account, when they were proceeding 
to sign the document, Bernier produced a paper and placed 
it before Consalvi for signature as though it were the Con- 
cordat agreed upon; but, to his astonishiOient, when he cast 
his eyes on the paper, he perceived that the clauses before 
him in nOwise corresponded with those agreed upon and 
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accepted by the First Consul. It was, in fact; a totally dif- 
ferent instrument. The astonishment of Joseph, he says, was 
equally great with his own, and he believed it to be unfeigned. 
He q^uestioned the Abb4 Bernier, who then stammered out 
that the change had been made by order of the First Consul, 
who would accept no, other stipulations. Consalvi, indignant 
according to his^ statement at this piece of trickery, declared 
he would not sign the document as it stood, and' the whole 
work of the conference seemed at an end. Joseph, however, 
who had hitherto had notliing to do with the negotiation, ap- 
pealed to the reason of the Cardinal ; he set forth before him 
how prejudicial further delay would be to the interests of the 
Church ; he declared that the settlement of the Concordat had 
already been announced in the Government papers, and that 
his brother, who was accustomed to yield to no obstacles, would 
be roused to the highest pitch of fury and indignation if the 
announcement given to the public in hia own journals in a 

matter of such importance should be falsified. Consalvi con- 
sented to reopen the negotiation. It was then five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and they began the discussion anew. Neither 
Joseph Bonaparte nor the Abbe Bernier would al^ow Consalvi 
peace or respite till the affair was finished; they plied him 
with arguments the whole night through, and it was noon the 
next day before, the Concordat was settled. The discussion 
had lasted nineteen hours I 

The document having been thus drawn up, Joseph left to 
communicate it to the First Consul. One clause had been 
cancelled altogether, as Consalvi declared positively that he 
had no powers to grant it; and Joseph expressed his fears, 
before leaving Consalvi, that his brother would not accept the 
Concordat as it now stood even after this last nineteen hours’ 
manipulation. He returned in a short time with an air of 
vexation, and said the First Consul had at first flown into a 
fit of exasperation, and tom the paper into a hundred frag- 
ments; but that, at his urgent entreaty, he had at last, with the 
^eatest difiSculty, been persuaded to accept the Concordat in 
its last form, upon condition, however, that the article objected 
to by Consalvi, that concerning the police des cultes^ should 
be inserted as it stood in the Abbe Bernier’s copy : on this 
pbint be would admit of no compromise. Then Consalvi was 
summarily requested to decide on one of two things, to admit 
the article or break oS all negotiation. Consalvi was in the 

greatest state of anguish; nevertheless, he refused to admit the 
article. 

To add to Consalvi’s embarrassment, all this high pressure 
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had been put upon him to finish the Concordat with a view of 
announcing its conclusion in a great banquet to be held that 
very day at which he himseli was to be present. Conse- 
quently, in less than an hour he was at the Tuileries, where 
he found the apartments crowded with the same high digni- 
taries^ and Ihe same company in splendid array whom he nad 
found there on the day of his arrival — all the ministerial func- 
tionaries, the chief generals and the aides-de-camp of the First 
Consul, and a host ,of persons who would learn with extreme 
satisfaction the news of the rupture of negotiations between 

the Government and the Papacy. The First Consul received 
the Papal Secretary with a teirrible frown, and addressed him 
in that harsh loud cutting tone which was peculiar to him 
when displeased: — 

* “ Eh bien ! monsieur le cardinal, vous avez voulu rompre ! Soit. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de Borne. Je n*ai pas besoin du pape. Si 
Henri VIII, qui n’avait pas la vingti^me partie de ma puissance, a 
pu changer la religion de son pays, bien plus le saurai-je faire, et 
le pourrai-je moil En changeant de religion, je la changerai a 
presque toute I’Europe, partout ou s'^tend finduence de mon pouvoir. 
Borne s’aporcevra dcs pertes qu’elle aura faites. Elle les*pleur6ra, 

mais il n’y aura plus remMe. Vous pouvez partir: c’est ce qu’il 
vous reste de mieux k faire. Vous avez voulu rompre.' Eh bien ! 
soit, puisque vous favez* voulu. Quand partez-vous ?” ... Apr^s 
diner, gdneral,” replied Consalvi.* 

According to Consalvi’s account, the First Consul was sur- 
prised by the promptness of this reply; however, the Roman 
Cardinal began to argue gently and at length that all points 
had been settled but this one of the police des cultesy and this 
he wished to submit to the Pope, but such liberty was denied 
him. Bonaparte, however, would not be pacified, and concluded 
the discussion by saying, ‘ Romc'versera des larmes de sany sur 
* cette ruptured 

After dinner Consalvi had to submit to another attack from 
the Austrian Ambassador, Graf von Cobentzel, who besought 
Consalvi to endeavour, for the welfare of the Holy See and of 
Europe, to bring the matter to a conclusion. Through the 
mediation of the Austrian Ambassador, one last conierence 
was permitted to debate this momentous article of the police 
des cultes. It stands the first in the Concordat, and as nnallj 
settled runs thus : — 

* La religion catholique apostoHque romaiue sera librement esterc^e 
en France. Son culte sera public, en se conformant aux r^glements 
de police que le gouvernement jugera necessaires pour la tranquillite 
puhlique^ 
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The words in italics are those which Consalvi insisted should 
be added, to restrict the application of police regulations to the 
ceremonies of religion. It , does not seem to us that the words 
were worth fighting so desperately about on either side. 
Consalvi’s ebject was to secure free liberty for the rites and 
ceremonies of the Boman Catholic Church ; but since he 
admitted that the practice of Catholic worship should be amen- 
able at all to police regulations, his restriction that these 
regulations should only be such as should in the judgment of 
the Government be necessary to public tranquillity, would not 

abridge the power of . state authority, if it were disposed to 
interfere with the liberty of Catholic worship. At last, how- 
ever, the Concordat, with this article as it now stands, was 
agreed to by the First Consul. 

By this Concordat the Gallican Church was brolight once 
more under the spiritual dominion of the Papacy ; but the 
publication of the Concordat with the accessory articles orga- 

riiques^ the question of the admissibility of the constitutional 
clergy among the hierarchy of ihe restored establishment, and 
the temporal power of the Pope, were aU matters pregnant with 
causes of disagreement, and danger to the continuance of har- 
mony and confidence between the governments of France and 
Borne. The First Consul was just then in the midst of the 
negotiations of the Peace of Amiens, and was anxious that what 
he called the religious peace and the political peace should pro- 
ceed simultaneously, and, for greater effect on the public mind, 
be published together.' In the coirespondence of Cardinal 
Caprara, who now took a prominent part in the relations of 
France 'with the Holy See, it is astonishing to observe the 
impetuosity, force of mind, intelligence, and knowledge which 
Napoleon brought to bear on this question, overwhelmed as 
he was wth the labours which necessarily devolved upon him, 
when the whole internal and external political conditions had 
to be organised and settled on a hrm basis. 

During the stay of Cardinal Consalvi at Paris, the First 
Consul had requested the nomination of a Legate a latere for 
France, and desired especially the appointment of the Cardinal 
Caprara. Caprara, having consequently been appointed Car- 
dinal Legate, was received everywhere on his passage. through 
France, by civil and militaiy authorities, with the most dis- 
tinguished honours. In fortified towns a salute of cannon 
announced his arrival and departure, a troop of cavalry escorted 

his carriage, and the prifeU of the departments attended his 
arrival at each town with a public address.- At Fontainebleau 
the whole municipal council waited upon him ; h double escort 
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of gendarmes and chasseurs escorted him to the gates of Paris : 
but there all honours ceased. Napoleon arranged his arrival 
so that it should take place at nightfall ; he was ai>pareiit1y 
not yet sufficiently proof against the raillety of the Parisians 
to test them with such a spectacle. Having, Kke Consalvi, 
alighted at the house of Monsignore Spina, the Abb^ Bernier 
wmted upon him immediately, and invited him to occupy the 
magnificent Hotel de Montmorency, which had been especially 
furnished and prepared for him and his legation. He had 
an audience of the First Consul on .the morrow* Napoleon 
received the Cardinal in the most gracious manner, spoke in 
the most flattering and affectionate tenns of the Pope, and 
then immediately began to enter on the question of the consti- 
tutional bishops. 

The constitutional clergy, as th^ were termed, consisted 
of those member,*? the Church of France who had submitted 
themselves to the civil constitution of. the. clergy established 

by the Act of 1791. That Act had always been fiercely de- 
nounced by Rome as schismatical and heretical — ^a violation 
both of the laws and doctrines of the Church. Had it pre- 
vailed, it would, in fact, have placed the Gallican Church in a 

position extremely similar to that of the Anglican clergy under 
the statutes of Henry ,VI1I. In the negotiation of the Con- 
cordat, one of tlie chief difficulties was to provide for those 
priests who had submitted themselves to the civil power. 
Bonaparte refused, very properly, , to abandon them. The 
Pope refused to admit them, until they had recanted their 
errors, which at length they consented to do. 

Napoleon naturally looked on this section of the priesthood 
as the most attached to the new order of things in France. 
Moreover, had the constitutiotial clergy been wholly left out 
in naming the new hierarchy, Ihelr rejection might have sown 
the seeds of no contemptible disaffection, since their claims 
were advocated by persons of great influence ; and in so diffi- 
cult a matter as an entirely new establishment of the Catholic 
Church as the national Church of France — a Church which 
was to be endowed by the State, in the face of the religious 
indifference and even opposition and contempt of a. large por- 
tion of the community — it would have been utterly impolitic' 
of Napoleon to submit to the dictation of the Papacy, and set 
them wholly aside in the choice of the new bishops.* Cardinal 

* In the ‘ Correspondance ’ of Napoleon may be found a passage 
sufficiently indicative of the way of regarding the question, which is 
found in a letter addressed to his uncle Cardind.1 Fesch, the Bishop 
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Caprara had received insl^ctions from Borne not to |jiye the 
insHtutian cimtmique to a ein^le member of the Cone^h^onal 
clerOT. The FIrat Consul on his side was resolved that ^ &rtmn 
nui^ri^ould he inducted, and after a preliminary conmjilitibn 
in Ntyta?e D^e (now iMored to Christian worship), ® Mon- 
seigneur of Paris, and Monseigne^^l^- 

bae^r^ as Arcnbishbp BfOueh^ and of the Abb^s Ben]||^^id 
De Pancemont as Bishops of OrFeans ahd Yannes, ih^.|li^st 
Consul named twenty-tWo new bishops for cousecratiditj, of , 
whom ten were tonektuUonnels. Caprara was in the greatest 
.state of despair. • Nevertheless, after repeated interviews of me 
stormiest character, ii^.^hich he was assured that, if France^ 
were left in a state of schism, the Whole responsibility would' 

lie mth himself; by dint of coaxing and cajolery, with an 
cardinal at his wita^ ends to conciliate the dogmas of the Court 
of Borne and the will of the First Consul, and by dint of asse- 
veration, as Cdprara says,*On Ihc part of the new Bishops of 
Orleans and Yannes that the constitutionals had really made 
ahjuratkm of their errors, the Legate consented to give them 
induction. The constitutional bishops subsequently denied that 

th^^ made any such abjuration at all. It is impossible now 
to dedide how far Caprara was really deceived.* ‘M. d’Haus- 
sonvllle, however, points out that the Bishops of Orleans and 
Yannes about this time received respectively 50,000 and 30,000 
francs for Bervices in connexion with the Legate. 

The First Consul had succeeded in his wishes. On Easter 
.Sunday, the 18th of April, 1802, while the ratifications of the 
Treat^^f Amiens were being exchanged at the Tuileries, 
the Concordat was proclaimed in the streets of Paris by the 
Prefect of Police ; and at eleven d*clock the Cardinal Legate, 
in Ihe scarlet robes of the Sa^ed College, followed by his 
Legation and the newly-appointed archbishop and bishops, 
proceeded in state to Notre Dame, which had been prepared 
and adorned for the occasion by the labour of two thousand 
workmen, to oiler up a Te Deum for the establishment of civil 
and religious peace. The Legate & latere, according to imme- 
moiial custom, should, on solemn occasions, be preceded by a 


of Lyons : * Yous devez agir avec dexterity mais rtellement placer 

* le plus de constitutioBiiels possible et bien vous assurer ce parti. 
<Vous ne dovcz point vous dissimuler que cette question de con- 

* stitutionnels et de non-constitutionnels, qui est psrmi le grand 

‘ nombre des prStres une question religieulne, hVst pour les chefs 
‘ qu'une question politique. Enfin vous me deplairiez infinimeut et 
*Jeriez {frond mol si vous'choquez les coustitutionuels.* 
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golden cross carried by a man in scarlet^ on horseback. The 
Cardinal had requested to know whether it would be advisable 
to retain this custom, and it was arranged that the golden cross 
should be carried in a coach preceding that of the Legate. 
Public curiosity had been aroused to the highest pitch by the 
announcement of an ecclesiastical display to which Paris had 
been a stranger for so many years. On its success or failure the 
First Con^l had staked a considerable portion of his prestige ; 
and it was a politic stroke to unite together in one ceremony 
the thanksgiving for the peace so ardently desired by the people, 
after all the horrors of civil massacre and the suffering entailed 
by foreign warfare during the last twelve years, and the thanks- 
giving for the restoration of the Church. And we may well 

imagine with what impatience the First Consul must have 
supported the timid and dilatory proceedings of the Court of 
Koine and its Legate ; for the matter of the reconciliation of 
the bishops, without whom the ceremony could not have been 
performed with a sufficiently imposing body of ecclesiastics, 
was ardy settled on the very day preceding the Te Peum, 
A large body of the generals still boasted that they would 
take no payt, in the ceremony at Notre Dame. Napoleon, 
however, had taken as much precaution for the success of this 
his first Te Deum in Paris, as he would have done to win a 
battle. The state coaches of the old royalty of France were 
brought out and regilt. All the great officers of State were 
personally invited by Napoleon to appear in the procession 
with unusual splendour. The Consuls themselves, it was made 

known, Jiad ordered new dresses of sumptuous magnificence ; 
and the ladies who frequented the salon of the wife of the First 
Consul, were invited to take part in the display, and to exhibit 
all the resources of a grande toilette. The most elegant among 
them were to form a body of ladies of honour to Madame 
Bonaparte. It was, indeed, wdth the First Consul a prelimi- 
nary essay at a court, and on this occasion the Napoleonic 

livery of green and gold first made its appearance in public. 

The Generals had been surprised into joining the Te Deum 
by a pleasant stratagem. They were all invited to a grand 
military breakfast by Berthier, the Minister of War. As 
soon as the breakfast was over, Berthier innocently proposed 
that they should accompany him to offer their congratulations 
at the Tuileries to the First Consul on the establishment of 
the peace. They followed the Minister without hesitation; but 
when they arrived at the Tuileries, they found Napoleon just 
about to start with his procession for Notre Dame. Napoleon 
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gave the word of command to attend him, and not one 

ventured to refuse. 

It cannot be supposed that a congregation thus got tc^thCr 
would evince in its bearing a very devotional spirit ; on the 
contrary, the members of the Ctmseil dH^tat looked cold and 
^sdamfbl; the military inattentive and bored; Napoleon alone 
was equal to the occasion. ^ Immobile,’ says M. Hiers, ^ le 
^ visage s^v^e, Napol^n restait calme, grave ' dans I’atti- 

tude d'un chef d’empire qui fait un grand aote de volont6 
^ et qui commande de son regard la soumission i tout le 
^ moude.’ 

This day may perhaps be called the finest and greatest in 
his eventful history; and if ever he felt the charm'of peace 
and* contentment in his stormy existence, he felt it then. 
He was never more amiable than at the great dinner which 
was given at the Tuileries on tliat evening;' towards the 

Cardinal Legate his attention was singularly expressive and 
friendly : — 

‘ “ Eh bien I ** he said to him ; “ voilh qu*h Rome on commence h 
pouvoir se tenir stir sesjambes. Uno journ^o conime cene-ci no 
pent pas manquer d’y aider. . . . Vous avez rn avec quelle solennite 
a 4t4 faite la publication du Concordat, soit h TlSglise soit hors de 
rEglisc : il aurait et4 impossible de faire davantage pour qualifier 
une religion de dominant, hormis de lui donucr ce nom.” ’ 

However, the joy of the Legate at the success which had 
attended the ceremony of the publicatiou of the Concordat 
was not of very long duration ; in less than a month we find 

him complaimng that since Easter Sunday ^ The First Consul 
‘ rarely spoke to him about anything,’ and that he was tired of 
religious discussion, and meant to send an envoy to Rome to 
continue all further negotiation there. 

In fact, the First Consul foresaw that the same difficulties 
which had attended the nomination and induction of the con- 
stitutional bishops would recur also on the question of the 

reconciliation of the inferior clergy with the Church of Eome. 
But his mind was made up on t^ matter also ; and he was 
determined that the constitutional clei^ should be readmitted 
in the Church on subscription to a mrmula of adherence to 
the principles of the Concor&t, and of submission to the 
bishops in each diocese, without any formal recantation of 
error* > The question was regarded at Eome as one of dogma, 
for it involved the whole spiritual supremacy of tbe Pope. The 
dispute upon this point was carried to such a pitcdi of acerbity, 
the First Cmisul showed such irritation at what he tenn^ 
mere sophistiqueries romaines, that he repeated again and again 
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a tiireat, to which hC' had often recourBe during his negotitr 
tions with the Papacy — ^that of establishing Protestantism as 
the natibnal religioii of France^ and Capraara was at one time 
informed that he might demand his passports^ 

NeTertheleSs^ the Lregate, after being stormed- at by the First 
Consul rafter being implor^, and censured^ and threatened by 
negotiators^ both lay* and clerical; after having received a 
bland, solemn, and even pathetic visit of warning from M. 
de Talleyrand, Which was reserved as one of the very last 
expedients to be brought to bear on Ihe diffionlty-^Caprara 
did, what he had decla^ it was impossible to do — he made a 
compromise of the matter of dogma, and accepted the formula 
of reconciliation ^ of the First Consul. It is true that his 
wounded conscience extorted from him bitter cries of self- 
reproach and lament-ition, which he transmitted by letter to 
Rome. The Pope and his Secretary of State groaned likewise 
over so dreadful a violation of the prescriptions of canonical 
law ; nevertheless, they consented to recognise the compromise 
of Caprara, who was rewarded at this time with the Arch- 
bishopric of Milan ; in that capacity the Legate swore fidelity to 

the First Consp^ and became thenceforward a more impassioned 
advocate of the policy of J^apoleon than of the interests of the 
Pope. 

The publication of the articles organiques in the same volume 
with the Concordat — ^articles which regulated the internal 
economy of Churdi worship in France, and which contained 
clauses maintaining the liberties of the Callican Church in the 

Sense of the four famous propositions of Bossuet — had also been 
a source of great discomfort to the Court of Rome, which was 
not even consulted on the subject. Nevertheless, this was 
the honeymoon of the relations of Napoleon and Pius VIL, 
who corresponded with each other in person on affectionate 
terms. The First Consul had, moreover, testified by various 
spontaneous acts of kindness his desire to gratify the Pope. 

Thus, without solicitation he surrendered Fesaro and Ancona; 
obtained from the Neapolitan Court the restitution of ibe 
duchies of Benevento and Ponte Corvo; and even made the 
Pope a present of two brigs of war for the protection of his 
coasts against Barbary corsairs. All these acts may, how- 
ever, have been p^ormed with a view to put the Pope in 
a favourable disposition for the acceptance of the invitation to 
Paris, which Napoleon now meditated, in order to obtain by 
the presence and ministration of Pius VIL at his coronation, 
the highest consecration in the power of any earthly authority 
to bestow on the contemplated conversion of his rule in France 
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into an Imperial dynasty. With this view he had replaced 
M. Cacault^ his Minister at Borne, by his uncle the Cardinal 
Fesch; a measure in itself not agreeable to the Court of 
Borne, since the frank good humour and urbanity of M. 
Cacault had won for him the good-will and affection of 
Pius VII. and his secretary, and were in marked contrast with 
the pretentious airs and meddling humours of his successor. 

Napoleon, says M. de Pradt> always considered his coro- 
nation by the Pope as forming one of his chief titles to 

respect in the eyes of the French nation; and of the value set 
upon it even hy his adversaries, an idea may he formed by the 
tirade written from St. Petersburg against the Pope on this 
subject by that great apostle of Papal infallibility M. de 
Maistre : — 

* The misdeeds of an Alexander Borgia are less revolting than 
this hideous apostasy of*his weak successor. I lack words to 

give you an idea of the grief which this projected journey of the 
PopQ occasions me. If he really intends accomplishing it, I simply 
wish him a speedy death. ... I desire with all my heart that the 
wretched pontiff may go to Saint Domingo and consecrate Des- 

salines ... All that one can now desire is that he may end by 
degrading himself to be a punchinello of no authorify.' * 

The main facts of the journey of the Pope to Paris are 
matters of ordinary history, and the negotiations which pre- 
ceded his visit are not sufficiently important to require notice 
here. There never was any serious objection on tlie part of 
the Pope or the Sacred College to the journey ; yet, as must 

inevitably be the case in all transactions with the Holy See, 
difficulties did not fail, on consideration, to present them- 
selves to the Pope and his Council ; so that, at last, Consalvi 
in a memoire set forth no less than sixteen almost irreme- 
diable obstacles of a dogmatic nature respecting the oath to 
be taken by the Emperor, and other matters attending the 
ceremony. These, however, were in time either avoided or 

overcome ; and the Pope, to his honour, would make no bargain 
affecting his temporalities, but conferred a favour, almost un- 
precedented in the history of the Papacy, without any stipula- 
tions ; he trusted that the generosity of Napoleon would yield 
to his own personal influence, and that both the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the Church would be benefited by his 
presence in Paris. 

Napoleon never responded to the courtesy of the Pope, 
anxious as he had been to obtain his presence, ^ To avoid the 


CorrespoDdance de M. de Maistre, vol. i. p. 138. 
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formality of the first interview, the new Emperor affected to 
meet his venerable guest by accident at one of the rendezvous 
de chasse in the forest of Fontainebleau, surrounded by his 
piqiieurs and a pack of hounds. A carriage was drawn up to 
convey them both to the Chateau, but Napoleon had not the 
grace to offer precedence to the Pope, and the two potentates 
took, their places simultaneously at the opposite doors. These 
things are paltry and ridiculous ; but they show how insincere 
was the affected deference of Napoleon for Pius VII. ; and the 
whole residence of the Pontiff in Paris was marked by a series 
of petty tricks, which might have been regarded as insults and 
humiliations. 

The return of the Pope to Rome, in May 1805, marks tlie 
conclusion of the negotiations of Napoleon with the Papacy 
in matters of a spiritual nature alone ; henceforward temporal 
matters were destined to be the great subject of debate be- 
tween them. And, indeed, it was impossible, in the midst of the 
merciless, all-absorbing conflict of European Powers for domi- 
nation, and in jiresence of the colossal schemes of empire enter- 
tained by Niipoleon, that the Papacy should not, as a temporal 

Power, becomf sooner or later involved in the general embroil- 
ment of Europe*. 

The Pope had returrftsd to the capital of the Holy See a 
good deal disabused of the illusions Avith which he had set out 
on his journey. He had trusted much to the effect which such 
a manifest exhibition of good-will, and of a desire to conciliate 
the favour of the new Emperor, would exercise on the gene- 
rosity he imagined to be inseparable from a great mind ; and 
this the more since Napoleon seemed to have taken up the 
7'ule of protector of the Church, and had thrown out liints to 
the Legatee of intentions of future munificence. But Pius VIJ. 
in private conversations, of which no record remains, had 
been able to extract no definite assurance from the sovereign, 
to the foundation of whose dynasty he had given all the 
consecration which his sacred character enabled him to con- 
fer, either on the subject of the Legations or of the articles 
oryaniques, or any of the questions still remaining unsettled 
between the Courts of Paris and Rome. The ' only real 
religious satisfaction which resulted from liis journey was 
the complete recantation of the constitutional bishops couched 
in terms of submissive veneration for himself and his au- 
thority. 

The Papal allocution addressed to the Sacred College, on the 
return of the Pope, was, however, in spite of all secret disap- 
pointment, of an effusive and even affectionate character. 
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^ At Fontainebleau,’ said tbe Pope, ^ we embraced with onr 
^ arms this prince so powerful and so full of affection for our- 
^ selves ; ’ and be dwelt with satisfaction on the political and 
religious benefits he had drawn or anticipated from his visit. 
The intercourse between Napoleon and the Pope had been of 
a cordial and even affectionate character, and the correspond- 
ence which they subsequently maintained showed manifest 
tokens of the esteem and admiration engendered by personal 
acquaintance. Such sentiments had a beneficial influence on 
the arrangement of a second Concordat for the settlement of 
Church affairs in the Cisalpine kingdom. But unfortunately, 
immediately on the settlement of this difficulty , a question arose 
of quite a personal nature with Napoleon, and one which put 
to the test the conscientious scruples of the Pope to a very 
painful degree — the question of the validity of the marriage of 
Jerome, the younger brother of Napoleon, with Mies Patter- 
son, at Baltimore. This was the first episode in the struggle 
between Napoleon and the Papacy, and its influence was felt 
throughout the whole of its duration. By the rules of Frencli 
civil law the marriage was void, since it was contracted when 
Jerome was a minor, and without the consent^ cf his mother. 
But the marriage had been duly solemnised, according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, by the Bishop of Baltimore ; and 
if the marriage was once valid, it could not, as is well known, 
be dissolved by divorce. The decision of the Pope was made 
known to Napoleon in a letter written with his own hand. ‘ It 
* is beyond our power,’ he says towards its conclusion, ' to 

^ pronounce a judgment of nullity. If we usurped an authority 
‘ wldch we do not possess, we should render ourselves culpable 
^ of an abominable abuse before the tribunal of God ; and 
‘ your Majesty yourself, in his justice, would blame us for pro- 
^ nouncing a sentence contrary to the dictates of our conscience 
‘ and the invariable principles of the Church.’ While the 
letter concludes with a touching assurance of affection, its 

whole tenor and length testify to the painful care and con- 
scientiousness with which the Pope had examined every point 
in the case. But Napoleon was perhaps the last person in the 
world to believe in such conscientious scruples ; and in this 
matter, which is a pure question of fact and canon law, he 
evinces his utter insensibility to scruples of conscience more 
perhaps than in any other part of his dealings with the Papacy. 

He affected to believe the Pope’s unfavourable verdict was 
a mere trick to revenge himself for not having recovered 
the Legations., He sp(Ae with the utmost indignation against 
the Pope ; and as Miss Patterson was a Protestant, he de- 
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npunced with real or affected indignation the protection thus 
afforded by the Pope to the cause of Protestantism. Never- 
theless, had Napoleon looked back into past history, he would 
have chscovered that the maintenance of the inviolability of 
the marriage contract had always been treated by the Popes as 
one of their most sacred duties, and that in this cause they had 
defied the might of emperors and kings as terrible as his own. 
So when the violent wmds of the Emperor were reported to the 
Pope, he merely bowed his head, and said, * his duty was 
^ clear, and tliat by the help of God he would not be found 
‘ wanting.’ 

One of the least satisfactory chapters in M. d’Haussonville’s 
volumes is that on tlic occupation of Ancona in 1805. He 
has not one word of excuse, not the slightest phrase of pallia- 
tion, for this military measure of Napoleon; and yet, though 
it may not be justitied, it may to some extent be explained. 
Ancona Was one of those important*strategic positions in Cen- 
tral Italy which had again and again been occupied by foreign 
Powers, with far less excuse than can be brought forward in 
favour of Napoleon. It had but very lately been in possession 
of the French, and was surrendered to the Pope by Napoleon 
himself withdirt any conditions— a piece of generosity on his part 
which receives very small notice at the hands of M. d’Hausson- 
villc. But although he made no conditions, he urged the Court 
of Rome, botii at the time of its surrender and afterwards, to put 
the place in a good state of military defence ; and this he had a 
right to do, for if the Pope intended to remain neutral in the tre- 
mendous conflict which ensued in Europe on the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens, Napoleon was not overstepping the bounds 
of international law in recommending the Pope to put himself 
in a position to make his neutrality respected. The neutrality 

of the Pope was an immense obstacle to Napoleon’s strate- 
gical schemes in Italy. His army of observation under Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr in Southern Italy, and his army under Massena in 
the North, were cut asunder by this blexek of the Pontifical 
States, which, from the very nature of the Pope’s Government, 
formed a harbour of refuge for the emissaries of his enemies, 
where all the hostile courts were represented by ministers, who 
found no difficulty in supplying their Governments with in- 
formation about every movement of French troops in the whole 
length of the Italian peninsula. That so scientific, imperious, 
and grasping a strategist as Napoleon should have chafed vehe- 
mently at the existence of such an obstacle was inevitable ; but 
he was not yet prepared to suppress it. 

Napoleon was at this time engaged in one of the most im 
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mense conflicts^ not only of his own career, but of all history. 
The two years preceding and the three years subsequent to 
the Peace of Amiens formed together tlie most brilliant and 
the least reprehensible portion of his domination. It is im- 
possible for his most" systematic detractor to refuse admiration 
to the wonderful promptitude with which he abandoned his 

scheme for the invasion of England after the reverse of 
Trafalgar, conceived at once an immense scheme of European 
conquest, and carried it immediately into execution. M. 
d’Haussonville is evidently writing from personal sources of 
information when he speaks of the astonishment and admira- 
tion which M. Dam, the Emperor’s secretary, always evinced 
when he called to mind the manner in which Napoleon received 
the fatal news of the destruction of his fleet at Trafalgar. 
Dam was called to his side immediately on the reception of the 
news of Nelson’s last victory. The Emperor exhausted at first 
a whole vocabulary of furious invective and satire on the in- 

competency of the unfortunate Villeneuve; he then grew calm, 
ordered his secretary to be seated and to prepare to write. 
Napoleon, then dismissing Trafalgar, Villeneuve, and the camp 
of Boulogne from his thoughts, dictated at once and almost 
without a stop the plan of a new campaign. Thie*army which 
had so long been seated in sight of the English coast w^as to be 
transported mysteriously and rapidly at once to the heart of 

Germany. The orders he gave for this purpose in detail pro- 
vided for every necessity, foresaw every difficulty, and covered 
the whole line of march. The number of days of each corps 
on the road, its destination, and its very place on the field of 
battle on the other side of Europe, were all calculated and 
specified to the last degree of precision; and never was the 
genius of great military operations more strikingly active in the 

Emperor &an on this occasion. 

He left Paris for his army in September 1805. In a few 
weeks he had more than realised the appalling threats against 
Austria which he had addressed to his own Conseil d’Etat 
before his departure, by reducing Mack to capitulate at Ulm ; 
the news of that event reached the Vatican on the 13th of 
November; on which very day the Pope thought fit to re- 
monstrate, by a sealed letter addressed to the Emperor himself, 
against the occupation of Ancona. In spite of the opinion of 
!^I. d’Haiissonville, both the date of the letter of the Pope, and 
the terms in which it was couched, seem to us to have been 
singularly ill-chosen. The campaign in Germany was not con- 
cluded by the capitulation of Ulm ; and the attention of the 
Emperor being then wholly absorbed in the stupendous stra- 
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tegical nSvements which preceded the battle of Austerlitz — 
a querulous letter of the tope about so comparatively small 
a matter as the occupation of Ancona at that time was not 
calculated to meet with a very favourable reception. M. 
d’Haussonville^ with that fine turn of language of which he 
makes such elegant and telling use throughout these volumes, 
declares that in the Pope’s letter ‘ on sentait le ton plaintif de 
^ la tendresse blessee plutdt que I’aigre accent d’une menapante 
' recrimination.’ On this point the reader must judge for him- 
self, by an extract. The Pope begins by avowing that the 
occupation has caused him both surprise and grief, and says 
subsequently : — 

* We had especial motives for bclieviug that the sentiments of 

friendship which your Majesty professed towards us would have 
preserved us from so cruel an affront. Wo perceive that we are 
mistaken. We then tell you frankl]^, that since our return from 
Paris we have experienced nothing but painful and unpleasant 
treatment {amertumes et deplaisirs) ; while, on the contrary, the 
personal acquaintance which we made with your Majesty, and our 
invariable bearing towards you, seemed to promise us a totally dif- 
ferent line of conduct. In a word, we do not find in your Majesty 
that return of/eeling which we believed we had a right to expect of 
your justice.’ 

The Pope then demands the evacuation of Ancona, and de- 
clares, not in precise words, but in unmistakable fashion, that, 
in case of refusal. Cardinal Fesch must be recalled. 

We imagine a more impolitic letter was never penned by 
one head of a Government writing directly to another. For 
a Sovereign with his own hand to threaten to demand the 
recall of an ambassador, takes the proceeding altogether out of 
the province of diplomacy, and gives it the character of an act 

of personal defiance and resentment. 

Unfortunately for the Pope, who had perhaps written this 
injudicious letter at the suggestion of the Powers hostile to 
France, the state of Europe had changed before «t reached its 
destination, and Napoleon did not condescend to answer it 
until the 7th of January, 1806, after three months of such 
triumphant success as had made him the virtual master of 

Europe, and placed kings and emperors as suppliants at his 
feet. He had in fact fulfilled his threat of dismembering 
Austria ; he had punished Prussia for a susj)icious neutrality, 
by forcing her to invade Hanover and break with England ; 
he conferred royal rank on the Elector of Bavaria ; he had 
punished the perfidy of Queen Caroline of Naples, by declaring 
that the ‘ House of the Bourbons had ceased to reign at Naples; ’ 
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he had bestowed the Crown cd* Naples on his brother Jose|di, 
the Crown of Holland on his brother Louis ; he had mamed 
his adopted son, Eugene Bcauhfmiois, Viceroy of Italy, to 
a Prin^eess of Bavaria ; and he lyas making alliances for other 
members of his own and J oscphine’s family with other royal 
houses of Europe. Such a rapid burst of victory and glory, 

unprecedented in the history of the world, exalted the whole 
French nation to the wildest pitdti of enthusiasm and admi- 
ration. From the Senate and Corps L^^slatif, down to the 
humblest municipal council, every public body voted ad- 
dresses, which filled the ^ Moniteur ’ day after day with rhap- 
sodical panegyrics of the author of this astounding fortune. 
The Church — Napoleon’s own creation — swelled the diapason 
of this universal song of rapture : from the stately cathedrals 
of France, and the humblest village choirs, resounded hymns of 
adoration in honour of this new David, the Great Cyrus, the 
Pepin, and the Cliarlemagne of his time. . 

While this universal symphony of* laudation saluted him 
on all sides, there was but one discordant note, and that 
came from the querulous reproaches of the l^ontiff of Rome. 
Other events, too, had happened at Rome which gave him 
disagreeable reflections, and exasperated him atnid all the 
pride and triumph of success ; for Napoleon, like too many of 
the sons of genius, in the very plenitude of universal admi- 
ration, might be stung to fury by a dissentient voice however 
insignificant. At Rome, the miscellaneous society, comi>osed 
for the most part of the emissaries of his enemies, had, at 
certain moments, doubted of his success ; a flush of joy passed 
over many faces, and congratulations were exchanged at the 
prospect of a reverse of his glory. He knew all this, and no 
doubt his informants exaggerated all such manifestations in 

their reports ; for Rome was full of Naj)oleon’s spies and agents 
of police, kept there to give him secret intelligence of the con- 
duct of all the sojourners in the Holy City. It is not to 
be wondered* then that Napoleon wrote an angiT reply to 
Pius VIL 

‘Very Holy Father,* he wrote on the 7th of January, 1806, ‘I 
received a letter from your Holiness of the date of the 13th of 

November. I could not but be very strongly afiected by the fact, 
that when all the Powers in the pay of England were engaged iu a 
coalition to make unjust war against me, your Holiness has lent 
an ear to evil counsels, and has written me a letter in terms so 

little considered. Tour Holiness is at liberty to keep my minister 
or to dismiss him. The occupation of Ancona is an immediate and 
necessary consequence of the bad organisation of the military force 
of the Holy See. Your Holiness bad an intei'est to know that this 
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fortress 'was in tny hands rather than in those of the English ‘ and 
the Turks.* 

He then replies to the reproaches of the Pope about the 
^ painful and unpleasaint treatment/ the amertumes et deplaisirs, 
to which he had been subject, and continues— 

‘ I have considered myself as the protector of the Holy See, and 
in this title I have occupied Ancona. I have considered myself, 
like my predecessors of the second and the third race, as the eldest son 
of the Church. I will protect constantly the Holy See, in spite of 
the wrong measures, the ingratitude, ahd the evil dispositions of 
men who have unmasked themselves during the last three months. 
They believed me not. I repeat it, if your Holiness wishes to send 
away my minister, you are free to do so, as you are free to receive 
in preference the English and the Chalif of Constantinople. G-od is 
judge who of reignitig princes has done most for religion.’ * 

At the same time he wrote a letter to Cardinal Fesch, 
which was to be shown to the 'Vatican, couched in terms of 
menace and even of insult; one of the phrases being, ^ Puisque 
^ ces Imbeciles ne trouvent pas d’inconvenient k ce qu’un pro- 
^ testant puisse occuper le trone de France, je leur enverrai 
^ un ambassadeur protestant.’ 

To these* menaces the Pope replied in a letter dated 
29tli of January, 1806, which evinces again a still greater 
ignorance of human nature, and especially of the nature of 
men in the possession and exercise of power, than on. the 
former occasion. He commences it, it is true, in terms of 
explanation and expostulation of a soothing character ; he en- 
deavours in the gentlest fashion to show that the suspicions 
and reproaches of Napoleon are undeserved. Yet he does not 
coniine himself to merely demanding the evacuation of Ancona, 
hut proceeds, in all simplicity of heart, to ask for the restitution 

of the Legations. 

The reply of Napoleon to this communication is one of the 
most important in the whole series of the correspondence between 
himself and the Pope. It is the last in whichr he addresses 
the Pope with any remains of the cordiality which formerly 
existed between them ; and, moreover, it is the first in which 
he clearly indicates the sort of bargain he proposed to establish 

between "the Head of the Church and himself, as the head of 
the new Carlovingian Empire which he meditated establishing 
in Europe. His plan, however, of an alliance with the Papacy 
had n(Jt yet reached that enormous height of arrogant ambition 
which was its final phase, and of which he has left an outline 


Correspondanoe de I’Empereur Napoleon I, vol. xi, p. 627. 
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for posterity in the astounding language dictated to Las Cases 
at St. Helena : — 

'1 share in all the pain of your Holiness, and conceive that 
you find yourself in difficulties. Your Holiness can avoid all by 
walking in a straight path, and avoiding the labyrinth of politics 
and deference for Powers which, considered religiously, are heretical 
and not of the Church, and considered politically, are at a dis- 
tance from your States, incapable of affording protection, and only 
able to do you injury. All Italy shall be subjected to my law'. I will 
not touch the independence of the Holy Sec. . . . But our condi- 
tions must be that your Holiness shall have the same regard for rne 
in temporal affairs as I have for you in spiritual, and that you 
cease to confer useless acts of favour on the heretical enemies of the 
Church, and on persons who cun do it no benefit. Your IJoHness is 
sovereign at Rome, hut lam its emperor. All my enemies must be 
its enemies likewise. It is not then proper that anv agent of the 
King of Sardinia, any English, Bnssians, or Swedes, should reside at 
Romo or in your States, nor that ary vessels belonging to these 
Powers enter your harbours. As chief of our religion I shall always 
have for your Holiness the filial deference which I have shown to 
you in all circumstances; but I am accountable to God, who has 
tliougbt fit to make use of my arm to establish religion ; and can I 
allow religion to be compromised by the dilatory proceedings of the 
Court of Rome ? * 

The Emperor then complains of delay in forwarding the 
necessary Bulls for the induction of the Italian bishops ; and 
continues — 

‘ 1 know your Holiness has good intentions, but you are sur- 
rounded by men who have none, and who, instead of labouring at 
these critical moments to remedy evils, only labour to increase 
them. . . . 

* Those who speak any other language to your Holiness deceive 
yon, and are your enemies.’ * 

The Emperor was more than ever resolved to rctaiu the 
Legations, and replied to the Pope’s demand for their restora- 
tion by himself making a fresh demand, which was a new 
aggression on the temporal power of the Pope. Cardinal 
Fesch was instructed to require expressly from the Papal 
Government — first, the expulsion of all English, Russians, 

and Sardinians from Kome and the Roman States ; secondly, 
the interdiction of the Papal harbours to the ships of these 
Powers ; and adds — 

* Dites-lui que j’ai les yeux on verts, que je ne suis trompe qiJautant 
que le veux bien, que je suis Chai-lemagne, fepfie de TEglifee, leur 
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empereur, quo je dois Stre traite de m^me, qu’ils ne doivent pas 
savoir bMI y a un empire de Russie. Je fais connnitre au pape mes 
intentions en peu de mots. S^il n'y adhere pas^je le reduirai ala 
mime condition quHl avaU avant Charlemagne! 

Cardinal Fesch was made personally responsible for tbe suc- 
cess of these new demands^ which were accompanied, as wc 

see, by a new theory, now put forward for the first time, that 
the Emperor, as the heir of Charlemagne and of his preroga- 
tives as the supposed donor of the patrimony of Peter, claimed 
to reduce the Holy See to a state of vassalage under the 
Empire. 

Unfortunately the Court of Rome itself, and the general 
tone of the clergy dependent on Napoleon, had placed these 
dangerous Carlovingian weapons in his hands. The title of 
Protector of the Catholic Religion had been applied to sati- 
ety to tlie chief author of the Concordat, and the memories of 
Pepin and Charlemagne had been evoked without limit to pay 
homage to him ; though little, perliaps, did those who applied 
such language imagine at the time that their comparisons 
would ever bear more than a faint similitude to the reality. 
In time — according to the usual rate of progress of the political 
schemes of Napoleon— this one pretension, founds on Carlo- 
vingian traditions, absorbed all his other pretensions, and the 
expulsion of the English and Russians from the Roman States, 
and the closing of the Roman ports to their vessels, sank into 
secondary importance. 

The letter of Napoleon to the l*ope was dated the 22nd of 
February, 1806. Cardinal Fesch acted immediately upon his 
instructions, and presented his note to Consaivi on the 2nd 
of March. Consaivi advised the Pope not to reply to the letter 
of Napoleon without taking the advice of the Sacred College, 
which was convoked for the 6th of March, under a pledge of 
strict secrecy ; the letter of the Emperor and all the papers 
relative to the negotiations were laid before it. , No vote was 
taken at this congregation, but at a second, which was held 
forty-eight hours afterwards, during which time the ambassador 
of France had an ample opportunity of using his influence 
ivith the members of the Sacred College. At this second 
meeting the Cardinals assembled to the number of thirty. One 
vote alone was favourable to the demands of the Emperor, that 
of the French Cardinal de Bayanne ; all the others declared 
that it was necessary to guarantee at any price the independ- 
ence of the Holy See, because it was too intimately connected 
with the welfare of religion (‘ troppo strettamente commessa al 
* bene della religione’), and advised that an answer ^ should be 
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‘ returned without equivocation and with the greatest pi«ei»> 

* sion.’ The Pope gave his opinion the last, in the same 

and the Secretary of State was by imanimous eonseii^ ^ap- 
pointed to draw up the reply to Napoleon, which, imwever, 
evidently bears traces of the hand of Pius VIL 
This ‘reply was of great length, very 
drawn up with moderation and reason, and wit^ mimk rngntty 
of tone. The Pope declared that the demands *of Napoleon 
could not be acceded to by the Holy See wkhout violating its 
obligations in its dj^le capacity as a sjaritual and temporal 
l^ower; that the expulsion from the States of the Chiipdi 
of the Bussians, English, Swedes, and • Sardinians, and the 
closing of all Boman ports to these nations, would neces- 
sarily place the Holy See in a state of hostility to* these 
Powers ; that the Vicar of the .Gospel of Christ was, by the 
very- character oi‘ his divine bound to remain at peace 

both with Catholics and heretics, except in case, of hostile 
aggression and of the imminent peril of religion ; that if 
any of his predecessors had, by human weakness, departed 
from such maxims, their conduct was no example for him. 
The Pope showed, moreover, that hostilities between the Holy 
See and the heretic Powers named by NapolCbh involved 
necessarily a rupture of the communicationB incessantly carried 
on between the Head of the Church and the Cathdics 
living under the protection of their respective Governmentsi. 

^ Are we,’ asked Pius VII., with anguish, ‘ to abandon the 
‘ spiritual charge of so many of the Faith, when the Gospel 
‘ has prescribed to us to use every diligence for the gain of a 

* single soul ? Millions df our Faith are spread through the 
‘ Bussian Emjiire ; millions upon millions in the regions under 

‘ the oway of England, who enjoy the free exercise of their 
^ religion and are protected under both Governments. What 
^ incalculable evils may not arise for religion and Catholicism if 
‘ we place ourselves in open rupture with the Powers who pro- 
‘ tect them, without a show of justice ! — evils for which we must 
^ accuse ourselves, and render an account before the tribunal of 
^ Gud.’ After next explaining to what causes must be attri- 
buted the delays of the settlement of ecclesiastic difficulties in 
Germany, the.Fdpb proceeds, with dignity and firmness, to 
address Nfi^poleon on the subject of his Carlovingian theory, and 
tlien sets forth the traditional doctrines of the Holy See with 

r^speet to the Imperial power. After recognising with fervour 
the benefits whicn religion had derived from the protection of 
the Emperor, after appealing earnestly to. hk wisdom and his 
prudence, after pathetically reminding the Emperor that, in 
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this hour of anguish for the Holy See, not a year has yet 

elapsed since the Pontifical visit to Faris^ the Pope concludes 
by giving him his paternal benediction. a 

Napoleon received the Pope’s letter with either real or 
feigned indignation, and declared, through M. de Talleyrand, 
that he would no longer correspond personally with the Holy 
Father. He laid all the blame of the resistance of tbe Pope to 
his demands upon Consalvi ; and the manifestation of his ill-will 
and that of Cardinal Fesch towards that minister became now 
so flagrant that the Cardinal shortly afterwards resigned his 
office, though with little hope that this sacrifice would induce 
Napoleon to modify his a^ressive }>olicy or dimmish the im- 
periousness of his demands. 

The retirwnent of Cardinal Consalvi was preceded, however, 
by events which require a passing notice, in order to undei>- 
stand the increasing intensity of the discord between the Em- 
peror and the Court of Borne. The Cardinal Secretary had 
made various efforts on bis personal authority to conciliate 
the good-will of the Emperor without success. One of these 

was by procuring the departure pf Mr. Jackson from Borne, 
who had been frequently signalised by the Emperor as 
one of a bhtch of hostile intriguers protected/ by tbe Holy 
See. Mr. J acksoii was an English diplomatist of inoffensive 
character, formerly minister at the Court of Turin, who had 
followed the ex-King of Sardinia into exile at B.ome ; and on 
being informed by Consalvi, with every expression of rcspe«:t, 

that his presence was a danger to the Boman Government, he 
j)roposed spontaneously to withdraw. But the irritation of 
the Emperor was now so intense that he never deigned to take 
notice of the departure of Mr. Jackson at alh* And, more- 
over, at this critical moment, the Court of Borne, with that 
incurable infatuation in temporal matters for which it has ever 
been distinguished, put forth another pretension which stung 

* Napoleon, nevertheless, in 1810 , in his Expose des motifs du 
sinatus’-consulte sur la reunion des Etats remains et Vempire, 
n fevrier 1810 , put forward the presenco of Mr. Jackson at Borne 
among the first in his list of grievances against the Holy See. 

‘ Soit aveuglement soit obstination ... la cour de Rome alia plus 
loin encore. Un ministre anglais, la honte de son pays, avait 
trouve un aside a Rome. Lk il ourdissait des complote, salariait des 
brigands et payait des assassinats, et Borne prot4geait le traitre et 
ses agents, et Borne laissait empoisonner son cabinet de leur souffle 
corrupteur, et Borne trahissait en les alterant les secrets de la cor- 
respondance de son auguste allie, et Borne etait devenue un tfadfttre 
de diffamation, un atelier de libelles, et un asite de brigandage.’ 
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Napoleon afresh, by renewing its ever-contested claims to 
the suzerainty of Naples. Upon this the fury of Napoleon 
•cploded at once. ^ Que vent la secrctairerie d’fitat de 
^Rome? quel esprit de vertige s’est done empar4 d’ellc?’ 
he exejaims in a note for the guidance of M. de Talleyrand. 
He ordered at once the occupation of Civita Vecchia, and 
seized the duchies of Benevento and Ponte Corvo, which he 
bestowed on M. de Talleyrand and Marshal Bemadotte. 

Napoleon now, in order, as he said, to remove his uncle 
Cardinal Fesch from the reach of daily insult at Borne, re- 
placed him by a M. Alquier, who had formerly been Minister 
at the Court of Naples. After the retreat of Consalvi, the Pope, 
as though to prove that his line of policy was not prompted by 
his ministers— that he was no mere fantoccinoy to use his own 
expression — chose, as Secretary of State, one of the oldest and 
least prominent of the men\bers. of the Sacred College, the 
Cardinal Casoni. The replies of the Holy See to the Imperial 
demands continued still to be of the same tenor as during the 
secretaryship of Consalvi. But M. Alquier, who had suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Fesch as Ifrench ambassador, discharged the 
difficult duties of his post in a manner more grateful to the 
Papal Court than his predecessor, in a manner tirhich recalled 
the good offices of M. Cacault, mid he endeavoured to remove 
tlie illusions of the Emperor that the Pope was himself incapable 
of firm and independent action. 

* There is a strange mistako/ he wrote, ‘ about the character of 
the Sovereign Fontitf, if* if is believed that his apparent flexibility 
yields to all the movements people wish to impose upon him. . . . 
The Pope is of a gentle character, but very irritable, and capable of 
exhibiting a firmness proof against everything. It is an undeniable 
fact that ho would see without satisfaction his resistance produce 
political changes which he would call persecution. Like all the 
Ultramontanists, he thinks that the woes of the Churchy to use their 
own expression, ^ would bring about more prosperous times ; and 
already they say openly, “ If the Emperor overthrows us, his suc- 
“ cessor will re-establish us.” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 304.) 

But tlic counsels of M. Alquier were lost upon Napoleon. 
He was determined not to believe that the Pope would be less 
submissive to his dictation than.he found nearly all the rest of 
the Sovereigns of Europe. This wedge of neutral territory 
in the heart of Italy interfered with his domination, and he 
was determined to be as completely master of the peninsula of 
Italy as of the peninsula of Spain. It is a singular coincidence 
that from these two couiitries — the weakest and the most retro- 
grade among the nations of Europe — ^he encountered more 
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invincible opposition to bis usurpations than in any other part 
of the Continent. Nevertheless, he was irritated to an ex- 
treme degree at the unexpected manifestation of the inde- 
pendent spirit of Pius VTI. * Ea cour de Rome est tout a Jait 
* devenue folleP he wrote on June 22, 1806; and on July 1, 
according to his usual custom of scolding ambassadors when 
angry with the Governments they represented, he assailed the 
Cardinal Legate at Saint Cloud, before his assembled ministers 
and foreign ambassadors, with a torrent of fierce invective 
which lasted an hour : — 

* “Ecrivez,” he cried before the astonished assembly, “ecrivez ^ 
Rome quo jc suis r^solu h cmpcchcr les Anglais de faire uno diver- 
sion et de couper la communication entre mea troupes du royaume 
d’ltalie et qelles qu? sour dans Ic royaume de Naples. Ecrivez quo 
je demaiifle Sa Saintet^ une declaration sans ambiguitc et sans 
reserve, portant, que pondatjt la pr^sente guerre et toute antre guerre 
a venir, tous les ports des Etats pontilScaux seront ferm6s I tons 
baiiinents anglais, soil de guerre, soit de commerce. Ecrivez cela 
au pape ; ecrivez tout de suite, parccque si dans Ic delai le plus 
court jc no rc^ois pus la declaration cou^ue dans les termes que jo 
doraande, je ferai occuper tout le resle de I’Btat pontifical, je ferai 
apposer les aigl^s sur les portes de chacunc de scs villes, de 'chacun 
do scs doniiiines, et je partagerai la totalite des provinces possed(5es 
par le pape — corrime j’air fait pour Benevento et Ponte-Corvo en 
iiutant de duches et de principautes, que je conf^rcrai h, qui me 
plaise. Si le pape pergiste dans son refus, j’etablirai un senat a 
Runic, ct quund unc fuis Rome ct TE tat ^pontifical seront dans mes 
mnitis, ils rren sortiront jamais plus. Rcrivez bien tout cela, no 

eiichcz rien ; jc verrai bien par la reponsc du pape si vous avez tout 
dit.” ’ 

The Cardinal Caprara, who was entirely, as w'e have said, 
won over to the Imperial policy, entreated the Pope to re- 
flect seriously upon the nature of this threat, and M. Alquier 
at Home w'as almost simultaneously instructed to deliver to 
Pins VII. himself a similar ultimatum ; while sCcret commands 
wore sent to the French military authorities at Ancona and 
Civita Vecchia to take possession of the Papal revenues, and 
to incorporate the Pontifical troops with the French army — 
commands which were carried out with the utmost rigour, and 
accompanied with the imprisonment of Monsignore Negretta, 
the Papal Governor of Civita Vecchia, for resistance to their 
execution. Napoleon well knew the extreme penury of the 

Papal treasury, brought about as well by'the sequestration of 
the Legations, as by the. large advances and requisitions im- 
posed upon the Homan States for tlie entertainment of the 
French troops, either in passage or quartered in the territory, 
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and he trusted that financial distress would co-operate with his 
other measures in overcoming what he termed Vohstination 
insensee du pape^ and the miserable point (Thonneur which Pius 
VII. persisted in maintaining. 

The reply of tbc Pope to this last arbitrary summons of 
Napoleon was a letter written by his own hand, addressed to 
the Cardinal Caprara, but evidently intended to be submitted 
to Napoleon himself. It -was in the nature of an appeal and 
remonstrance, accompanied by a direct refusal ; and concluded 
with the asseveration— 

‘ Our part is irrevocably chosen : nothing can change it, neither 
menaces nor the execution of these menaces. ... 

‘ Such are our sentiments which you can regard as our testa- 
ment ; and we are willing, if necessary, to sign it with our blood, 
strengthening ourselves, in case of persecution, by these words of our 
Divine Master, “ Happy are those who suffer persecution for the 
“ sake of justice.”’ 

Napoleon made no reply to this letter, and it seemed he 
had forgotten the affairs of Rome altogether. Caprara at- 
tempted to approach him Mm two occasions; on the first he 
turned his back uj)oii him; on the second he turned away, 
saying, ^Mon Pien^ cardinal^ gtte tjoifs sehtaz les clubs de Rome ! '' 

This assumed indifference arose from the fact that he was 
meditating his great camjiaign against Prussia ; which was to 
set the seal on his military reputation, even in the eyes of the 
hostile sceptics of the Faubourg Saint-Germain; who would 
not even admit his military genius until he had beaten the 
descendants of the victors of Rosbach, and the inheritors of 
the military prestige of the great Frederic. After this new and 
tremendous success, Napoleon, in the intoxication of triumpli 

which was shared by all France, from the very cabinet and 
the palace of the fugitive Prussian .King, formerly occu- 
j)ied by the great FredeHc, bethought himself again' of the 
affairs of Rome, and sent orders, on the 12th of November, 
1806, for a certain Monsignore Arezzo, Bishop of Seleucia, 
the Papal Nuncio at Dresden, to take a journey to Berlin. 
The details of this interview, contained in a paper written 
by Monsignorc Arezzo, entitled ‘ Kelazione del mio abboc- 
* camento coll' Imperatorc Napoleone, 12 Novembre, 1806,’ 
and found among the papers of the Pope at the Quirinal, are 
extremely curious. Napoleon again brought up his Carlo- 
viiigian pretensions in a more dogmatic form, and charged 
Monsignore Arezzo with an immediate mission to the Pope, de- 
manding his instant accession to the Napoleonic Confederation. 

The mission of Monsignore Arezzo was, however, utterly in- 
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effective to shake the resolution of Plus VII. Meanwhile 
Eylau and Friedland had to be fought. But after the Peace 
of Tilsit, the Emperor again turned his attention to his con 
test with the Papacy ; for every fresh victory of Napoleon was 
felt iniuicdiatcly at Romo, by a renewal of his exigencies with 
more tyrannical and obstinate acerbity, 

A fresh point of disagreement, moreover, had arisen ; inas- 
much as the Pope, partly from objections to the manner of 
carrying out the Italian Concordat, and partly from resentment 
at the aggressive usurpations of the Emperor, refused to send 
the necessary Bulls for the induction of the Italian bishops 
named by the Viceroy Eugene. The Pope, however, either 
from the influence of the incessant admonitions and persua- 
sions of Caprara, or fi om an increased sense of tlie omnipo- 
tence of Napoleon, evinced at this crisis of the negotiations a 
weakness and inclination to yield ^f which he had hitherto 
shown no sign, and consented to send a fresh negotiator to 
Pans to endeavour to arrange the matters in dispute ; and as 
the Etn[)eror would hear of no other negotiator than the Car- 
dinal de Bayaniie, a Frenchman devoted to the French in- 
terests, he submitted to this act of dictatron, almost unparalleled 
in diplomacy,* and named that individual. The Emperor now 
began txj fear that the .Pope would really come terms, and- 
so })revcnt him from having the slightest colourable pretext for 
seizing the Papal territories. He consequently increased his 
demands ; while he substituted M. dc Champagny for M. dc 
'^rallcyrand in the direction of foreign affairs ; a change which 
had a further prejudicial influence on the negotiations with 
Rome, since M. dc Champagny was incapable of mitigating 
tlie overbearing language of Najx>leon by the delicate turns 
of expression which flowed from the pen of M. de Talley- 
rand.* 

The mission of the Cardinal de Bayanne was rendered as 
nugatory as all former negotiations ; Napoleon was now deter- 
mined not to come to any agreement. Nevertheless, the Pope, 
in April 1807, had made immense concessions. Advised by 
M. Alquier that he should attach no exaggerated importance to 

* One example of the modifications made by M. de Talleyrand 
in the Emperor’s language is sufiicient to show the process Na- 
poleon’s diction went through att^is hands. Napoleon had written, 
‘ L’empercur n’a pu que reconnaitre fextreme imp^ritie et la 
‘ mauvaise volont4 de la cour de Rome,' M. de Talleyrand, without 
change of sense, turns the phrase thus Sa Majeste avait lieu de 
‘ croire les luinistres de la cour de Rome assez 4claires et assez bien- 
* veillants,’ 
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the words which the Emperor, in a moment of impatience, had 
addressed to the Legate in Taris, and that his official instruc- 
tions went no farther than to demand the co-operation of his 
Holiness in a league against the ^ heretics and the English,’ and 
not against all the enemies of the Emperor, Pius VII. made 

up his mind to the utmost concessions which he thought it 

possible for the Holy See to grant. 

lliis surrender was, undoubtedly, in direct contradiction to 
all the reasons which the Pope had opposed to the demands of 
Napoleon, and was a sign of weakness and a dereliction of duty 
in Pius VII., unless he had changed his opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of making the temporal 2>f>wer obey the dictates of 
political expediency and necessity apart from spiritual consider- 
ations. When the stand of a Power like the Papacy is taken 
upon its spiritual obligations, no honourable compromise is pos- 
sible ; but tliroughout the whole course of these negotiations, the 
Church of liome again and again, took up a position on dog- 
matic grounds, from which they said it was impossible to recede 
a step, and almost in every case they were obliged to give way. 

However, the Pope was; spared the humiliation of entering 
into any such treaty. Nai)oleon instructed M. de Cliamj)agny 
to present to the Cardinal de Bayanne a 2)rojeCt of alliance of 
a still more exacting character as an ultimatum. By the 

articles of this treaty the Pope was to engage himself' to aid 
the Emperor in all his wars against the ‘ infidels and the 
^English;’ and other stipulations were added which would 
have made the Pope a virtual member of the Imperial C’on- 
federatlon. Moreover, as if tlic Emperor tvished to avoid 
the possibility of such a treaty being accepted at Home, 
he instructed M. do Champagny to inform the Cardinal do 
Bayanne that the right of adding fresli conditions t\as still to 
be considered as reserved, and one very curious stipulation 
about the fortification of Ancona was subsequently added. 
This draft treaty was, as Cardinal Pacca informs us, jut'- 
sented by the Pope to tlie Sacred College, who unanimously 
rejected it with horror and indignation. The I’opc replitMl 
with his own hand in a dignified letter to the (Cardinal dc 
Bayanne, and requested him to ask for his passports if such 
demands were insisted on. 

When the contents of the Pipe’s letter were made known to 
Napoleon, he resolved at once on the occupation of Rome. A 
show of negotiation between M. de Champagny and .Car- 
dinal Caprara was kept up, to divert the attention of the 
Roman Court from the measures in progress. General Miollis, 
a military officer of distinguished ability, and in repute for 
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Ilia courtesy and moderation, Avas entrusted with this delicate 

operation, although, as usual, the Emperor himself arranged 
everything down to the minutest details. M. Alquier was 
iiifonned of the object of the march of the troops, and that im- 
mediately on the occupation a decree would be issued to revoke 

the donation of Charlemagne (^qui cassera la donation de 
^ Charlemagne’), and unite the States of the Church to the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

On the 2nd of February, 1808, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the French troops entered Rome by the gate of the 
Piazza del Popolo, disarmed the pontifical guard of the gates 
of the town, and took possession of the Castle of Saint Angelo. 

A body of cavalry and infantry surrounded the Palace of the 
Quirinal, in Avhlch the Pope was then resident, and a battery 
of ten pieces of artillery was drawn up and pointed at the 
Avindows of his apartments. The I^oj)e at that very hour was 
oflSciafing at the Mass of the Purification of the Virgin, in the 
chapel of the Quirinal, assisted by all the members of the 
Sacred College. The service was performed to the end Avith 
the usual tranquillity ; and the French officers observed at its 
conclusion with curiosity that the Cardinals got into their car- 
riages, and drove off as if nothing extraordinary had taken 
place. • 

These two volumes of M. d’llaussonville carry us no farther 
than the occupation of Rome ; two other volumes will conclude 
the story of the contest of Napoleon with Pius VII. ; for from 
this time it may be said that the Court of Rome was repre- 
sented entirely by the person of the Pontiff. 

Our limits have prevented us from noticing, in the course of 
this review, some chapters in these volumes on the relations of 
Napoleon with his own clergy, which exhibit the meddling des- 
I)otism of the Emperor, and his cynical contempt for the liberty 
of conscience and of speech, in a more odious light than even 
his relations with Rome. A coarse speech has been attributed 
to him, ‘ II n’y a rien que je ne puisse faire avec mes gendannes 
^ et avec mes pretres.’ It is doubtful whether he ever spoke the 
words, but they, nevertheless, resume the whole policy of his 

administration with the most incontestable truth. The Church 
Avas established by Napoleon, as he himself has not shrunk from 
confessing to posterity, as a pplitical institution for the sub- 
jugation of public opinion, and hi^ bishops and priests Avere 
expected to be the complaisant allies of his prefet$ and his 
police. He himself related that one of the great political 
advantages A\^hich he acquired by the Concordat was the resig- 
nation, at the solicitation of the Pope, of all the surviving bishops 
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of tlijC old reffime, ‘ inhich broke the last thread vdiiek attached 

^ the country to the House of Bourbon,^ Having thus got the 
clergy as completely in his power as his army and his police, 
he exacted from them all the same unhesitating submission and 
obedience. For the moat part he found little opposition ; and 

one of the most fruitful subjects for meditation offered by these 
volumes is the unresisting servility of the mass of the clergy to 
the purposes and requisitions of the Government. Indeed, every 
precaution was taken, and every measure of severity adopted, 
to prevent the slightest freedom of expression in the pulpit, in 
episcopal charges, in pastoral letters, and in clerical journals. 
The documents emanating from the episcoi)al chair in every 

department were subject to the censure of the prefet ; and to 
make doubly sure that no episcopal writing could escape the 
attention of the local authorities, not a line could be i)ririted by 
a bishop except at the prefecture. To preserve the mono]>oly 
of speech throughout the empire, and in order that discussion 
in religious matters should be as impossible as in political, 
all the religious journals in the country were suppressed by 
the order of the Minister of Police, with the excei)tion of the 
STournal des Cures,’ whose writers were to be, appointed by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. Reports on the conduct of 
the bishops and curates, and on the character of their sermons, 
were regularly transmitted by the chiefs of the gendarmerie 
to Paris ; and no punishment, from simple reprimand down 
to degradation, exile, and imprisonment, was sjiared to such 
as offended against the orders of the Government, Napoleon 
carried even down to the sermons of the most obscure cures 
that ubiquity of attention which he managed to give to every- 
thing. ‘ Faites connaitre raon mecontentement a M. Robert, 
^ pretre de Bourges,’ he wrote to M. Portalis ; ^ il a fait un 
^ tr^s-mauvais sermon au quinze aoAt.’ Poor vicars were im- 
prisoned by dozens at a time on the simple denunciations of 
police agents. The prisons of France and Italy were crowded 
with obscure priests for acts displeasing to the government. 
But the government did not restrict itself to mere surveil- 
lance. It ordinarily prescribed, on political occasions, the 

subjects of the discourses of bishop and priest. The first 
care of Napoleon after every victory was to write to his 
bishops and archbishops, and .enjoin the celebration of the 
Deum in their respective cathedrals, with the accompani- 
ment of a befitting sermon. Was he in war against the 
Russians — the -clergy were to dilate on the glory of a vic- 
tory over a schismatic people. At certain crises of hostili- 
ties with England, the heresy of the British nation was to 
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be signalised ; and the priests of La Vendee were regularly 
enjoined to enlighten their congregations on the wronys of the 
Church in Ireland, Other matters of public policy, such as 
the conscription, were suggested from time to time as sub- 
jects of edification. In the lack of any special t^)pic, the 
praises of the Emperor were to be a standing argument for im- 
proving the religious sentiments of the faithful; and these 
were expected to be poured forth in no moderate measure. 
* II faut louer davantage rcmpercur dans vos niandements/ 
said M, Real, the prefet of police, to M, I’Abbe de Broglie, 
bishop of Acqui, and afterwards of Ghent. ^ Donnez-moi 
‘ done la mesure,’ replied the prelate. ^ .Te ne la sais pas.’ . . . 
^ Allons, monsieur, donnez-moi exactement, jc vous prie, la 
‘ dose de la louange. afin que je puisse toujours I’atteindre sans 
^ jamais la depasser.’ The invention of a ‘ Saint Napoleon ’ 
and the Imperial Catechism further exemplify the care with 
which it was endeavoured to trairf the religious sentiment of 
France in a proper direction. This catechism was based on 
that of Bossuet, which, remodelled by M. Portalis, and finally 
revised by the Emj)eror, received, a startling development in 
its fourth commandment, on the duties of Christians to their 
jirinces.. questions and answers will illustrate sufficiently 

tliis extraordinary document: — 

‘ Q, Are there no particular motives which ought to attach us 
especially to Napoleon I. our Emperor ? 

‘ A. Yes ; for it is he whom God has raised up in times of diffi- 
culty for the re-restablishiug of public worship and the Holy Religion 
of our fathers, and to be its protector. He has restored and pre- 
served public order with his profound and active wisdom ; he 
defends the State with his mighty arm ; he is become the anointed 
of the Lord, by the consecratiou which he has received from the 
Sovereign Pontiff, head of the Universal Church. 

‘ Q. What ought we to think of those who fail in their duty to- 
wards our Emperor ? 

‘ A, According to the Apostle St. Paul, they resist the order esta- 
blished by God himself, and render themselves worthy of eternal 

damnation.’ 

The difficulties as to the acceptance of the Imperial Cate- 
chism by tlie Episcopacy of France were great on various points. 
One of these difficulties related to the words ^ hors de VEglise 
‘ point de snlut^ which Napoleon wished to omit; however, he 
consented to insert these words, which are found also in. the 

Catechism of Bossuet; and in return the Church allowed 
herself to be seduced into declaring that all who opposed the 
government of Napoleon were worthy of eternal damnation. 

The nature of this compromise was precisely that on which 
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the Concordat, obtained in such violent fashion from the Papacy, 
itself is based. It cannot be pretended that the spiritual autho- 
rity can submit to such compromises, and make such conces- 
sions to a temporal power, without degradation, and never, we 
imagine, was any national body of clergy reduced to such a 
condition of unresisting uniform servility as that of the First 
Empire ; for although the Court of Rome chose to shut its 
eyes to the fact, the Pope by the Concordat placed virtually 
at the 'head of the French Church a sovereign who, whatever 

sentimental preference he might have for Catholicism as a 
State religion, was notoriously a Deist ; while the Bisliops of 
France submitted to his dictation even in matters of dogma. 
Napoleon was content that the Church should exercise to the 
fullest extent her sovereign sway over the minds of men, pro- 
vided she recognised her own superior in himself. 

‘I was about to raise the Pope up beyond measure, to surround 

him with pomp and homage. ... I would have brought him to 
regret no more his temporal power. I would have made him an idol. 
He should have remained by uiy side in Paris, which would have 
become the capital of the Christian world, and I would have directed 

the world-Christian as welt as the world-politicaL I would have 
had my religious sessions asfwell as my legislative .sessions. My 
councils would have been the representative bodies of Christendom ; 
the Pope would but have been its president. I would have opened 
and closed these assemblies, approved and published their decisions, 
in the same way as Constantine and Charlemagne had done before 
me.’ 

The language in which he thus declares the nature of his 
project for subjugating the Papacy entirely to the service of 
his own domination in Europe, when his ambition had expanded 
to its colossal Carlovingian pretensions, is haughtier than ever 

issued from the lips of any conqueror; and if he had succeeded 
in his aim, never before would Europe have been enslaved 
by 60 hopeless and tcn-lblc a form of spiritual and material 
despotism. To the honour of the Church his project was 
defeated. The meek resistance of Pius VII. to the over- 
whelming force which had crushed every independent Power 
on the continent of Europe, was therefore a protest worthy of 

the sacred character of tlie Head of the Latin Church in 
favour of the dignity and liberty of man; and, by the justice 
of Heaven, the victim survived the conqueror, the feeble 
endured, the mighty one perished. 
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Art. VII. — 1. The Economic Position of the British Labourer . 
By Henry Fawcett, M.P., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. 1865. 

2. The Agricultural Labourer, By J. BAiLi:T Denton, 
Esq. 1868. 

^^REAT, indeed, is the variety of conditions, and wide the 
^ diversity of circumstances, character, and habits com- 
prehended in that broad term ‘ British Labourer ’ which 
Mr. Fawcett has prefixed to his little volume. A great gulf 
separates at the present day the agricultural labourer of the 
southern counties of England from the oj)crative of the 
northern hives of manufacturing industr}', or the skilled 
mechanic of the metropolis and the great towns. Our public 
reports and population statistics ‘divide broadly the entire 
community of manual labourers into two great classes — the 
Agricultural and the Manufacturing. The latter of course 
comprises many subdivisions and gradations, including occupa- 
tions as various as those of the de^cterous artisan and the rude 
miner, the * intelligent factory hand and the casual dock- 
labourer. But the twofold division above specified is for 
certain purposes sufficient, and on this occasion we shall not 
take exception to it. As each decennial census comes round, 
it is observable that the tables wdiich describe the occupations 
of the people indicate a constantly decreasing percentage of the 
rural, and an increasing proportion of the manufacturing 
industry of the country. Since the commencement of the 
present century this tendenej’^ has been peculiarly marked, 
and many indications show that it is still in progress. By the 
natural development of a progressive community, in which the 
discoveries of science and improvements in mechanism are 
perpetually striking out new processes of industry, an increased 
demand for hands is constantly arising in the great centres of 
manufacturing em])loyment, which allures, by the temptation of 
higher wages, the younger and more aspiring members of the 
agricultural class. The increased facilities of locomotion and 
of intercourse between man and man which the present times 
afford, greatly facilitate such a transfer. In many districts of 
the country the consequences of this movement are strikingly 

apparent; but the numerical disproportion between the tillers of 
the soil and those who manipulate its various productions, 
native or imported, is even a less marked feature than the 
moral and social contrast between the two classes. The skilled 
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mechanic of the present day is a personage of whom it behoves 
us tfj speak Avith the consideration due to his not inconsiderable 

social position, as well as to his newly-acquired political im- 
portance. At the present moment he might not unjustly be 
described as the ^spoiled cliild ’ of the political family. The 
substantial comforts of life, the consciousness of power and 
influence in the State, the means of cultivating his intellect, 
an open path to advancement through the agency of his intelli- 
gence and skill — all these are accessible to his ambition. If 

competency consists in having enough for all the reasonable 
requirements of a man’s condition, \ve doubt if any class is so 
comfortably off as the well-paid artisans who earn their 21, or 
‘61. a week. *They are exempt from some of the" heaviest 
charges which press on the classes next above them, imposed 
by the artificial exigencies of society. How many a hard-pressed 
‘ gentleman ’ or struggling professional man, upon whose scanty 

income the world in which he lives makes large exactions, 
might be glad to exchange lots with the prosperous mechanic, 
whose income fully suffices for the actual necessaries of life 
and health. Next to wealth the thing most coveted in this 
country is power, and with, this attribute the warmest friend 
of the ‘ working man ’ will not venture to dci^* that h(*, has 
now been liberally endowed. The apprehension most gene- 
rally felt is lest he should abuse his newly -acquired strength, 
and wrest it to his own injury or that of his fellow-subjects. 
The lawless tyranny of the trades’ unions, and the suicidal 
policy of their ‘ protective ’ regulatioiw, have given some coun- 
tenance to this alarm. If the working man is to be ‘ king,’ at 
least we are entitled to demand that he should exercise his 
power, like a constitutional monarch, within the limits of the 
law. Unfortunately, like other sovereigns, he has his flatterers 
and sycophants. Ambitious politicians pay homage to the 
rising sun. Even leading statesmen speak sometimeB with 
preposterous deference of ^uur new masters.’ Epithets of 
honour or respect are coupled with their name. The adjective 
^ intelligent ’ seems to have permanently linked itself, in con- 
ventional phrase, with the term ^ artisan.’ Industry and skill, 
independence and self-respect, are predicated as his essential 
characteristics — the badge of all his tribe. 

With these favoured children of the commonwealth, whose star 
now culminate in the horizon, let us place side by side a very 

different sample of the community — the agricultural peasantry 
of England, and especially that section of them who are to 
be found in the more exclusively rural districts, the southern 
and western counties. How wide is the difference in the 
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oliaractc visile features of the two po])iilatioiis — two nations they 

might almost be called— of Yorkshire and Lancashire on the 
one hand, and of Wilts or Dorset on the other ! The inhabitants 
of the purely rural and secluded villages of the latter shires 
arc a race who less than any other have received as yet the 
impress of the stirring and eventful times in which they live. 
The irresistible effects of change penetrate indeed in a measure 
even to them, hut only by a slow and gradual i>rocess. They pre- 
serve in their main features of character the stereotyped linea- 
ments of the generations which preceded them. They are the 
hist surviving representatives of ^ Old ’ England. The virtues 
as well as the defticts of an unchanged and stationary form of 

life are theirs. They — at least the better portion of them — 
are a simple and pf» lient race, loyal to their superiors, tenacious 
of ancient usages and traditions, unaspiring, and submissive 
to the h^t which Providence haij assigned to them. Their 
mental cultivation and their knowledge of anything beyond 
the scope of their narrow daily life arc extremely small ; 
for, indej)endently of the defc(*.tivc means of education, ‘ chill 

‘ penury ’ now, as in the days when the poet described them, 
freezes the. genial current of the soul, and a life of incessant 
routine labour precludes alike the opportunity and the appetite 
for knowledge. I'hc'art of rearing their families on an income 
of 10.9. or 12a’. a week forms the main absorbing study of their 
lives. The isolation of rural occupations has prevented that 
collision of mind with mind, and that interchange of ideas, 
which tend so much to quicken the faculties of men whose 
lives are spent in populous towns, and who are in constant in- 
tercourse with masses of their fellow workmen. It will be 
said, and with truth, on the other hand, that the advantages of 
life are not all on the side of the town-bred artisan. To work 
in the pure air of heaven, to be conversant with the operations 
of nature, to breathe an atmosphere of peace and stillness, 
removed from the tumult, the squalor, and the corruption of 
a crowded city life, appears to many an enviable lot, and the 
condition of the peasant has been invested to the imagination 
with a peculiar charm by the influences of sentiment and 

poetry. We are all sensible of the attractions of those delicious 
pictures of Arcadian felicity, and of that golden period described 
by poets of the Groldsmith school, but to which, alas! no 
chronologer has ever been able to assi^ a date — ‘ ere Eng- 
land’s griefs began’ — the era of rural innocence, felicity, 
and peace. A poet* of sterner mould has rebuked the flatter- 
ing illusion : — 


* Cowper. 
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* Those days were never — ,niry drenifts 
Sat for the pictui-e, and tiwj poet’s hand, 

Imparting substance to an erjipty shade, 

Imposed a gay delirium for a i»ruth/ 

If we review the history of the agriem^tiiral labourer of 

England, from the earliest period at which ili|e emerged from 
the state of villenage to the present time, we sni^ he somewhat 
perplexed to fix the era at which the condition (3^he tillers of 
the soil most nearly approximated to the beautiful itlte**'h Some 
writers have indeed made attempts to identify the go!^*i 
Mr. Froude, in the earlier volumes of his intej-cstlng liiswf^yj 
which he strives with singular ingenuity to rehabilitate^ /he 

character and embellish the age of Henry VIII., descr/J^cs 
that reign as a period in which the mass of the people enjoy'^^^ 
great plenty and prosperity under a well-organised system 
discipline and industry, an(J in which there Averc to be founir 
generally throughout ‘ merrie England ’ a more frank, hearty,’ 
and cheerful existence, a larger capacity, and more frequent 
opportunities of enjoyment, than can be attributed to the 
modern race of peasants and artisans. Professor Eogers,in his 
more recent ‘ History of Agriculture and Prices in England 
‘ between the Middle of the Thirteenth and End of the Four- 
' tcenili Centuries’* — a work which not long since wc brought 
under the notice of our readers, though not in reference to its 
bearing on the present question — is inclined to consider the 
middle of the thirteenth century — about the date of the insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler — to have been a time of ‘unexampled 
‘ prosperity,’ of ‘ singular plenty^’ in Avhich ‘ the general commu- 
‘ nity fully'' shared in the abundance which prevailed’ (vol. L 
p. 80). Mr. Ilallam, whose historical judgments are marked 
by an almost judicial calmness and moderation, observes, that 
though he ‘ should feel much satisfaction in being convinced that 
‘ no deterioration in the state of the labouring classes had really 
‘ taken place,’ yet that, ^ after every allowance,’ he ‘ should find 
‘ it difficult to resist the conclusion, that however the labourer 
‘ has derived benefit from the cheapness of manufactured oom- 
‘ modi ties, and from many inventions of common utility, he is 
‘ mucli inferior in ability to support a family to his ancestor 
‘ three or four centuries ago.’ f 

To compare with satisfactory precision the modes of life of 
generations of men living at distant periods, and in a form of 
society -and state of civilisation widely different from each 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. exxvi. p. 43. 

■f History of the Middle Ages, a'oI. iii. p. 455, 
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other, is a task of no small difficulty. In the first place, wo 
find a great conflict of authorities as to facts. It is like the 
old story .of the gold and silver sliield: everything depends 
upon the point of view, and whether the object or spirit of the 
writer to whom we refer, was to exalt or disparage the past in 
comparison with the present. The enthusiasm of the laudator 
temporis acti may be consistent with perfect honesty of purpose, 
yet it may no less fatally mislead his readers than intentional 
inisreprescntation. On the other hand, the ardent admirer of 
the nineteentli century,, with its vast discoveries and unresting 
activity, may be easily tempted to undervalue the rude enjoy- 
ments and simple housewifery of our ancestors, unconscious of 

the countless wants that modern science has supplied. Mr. 
Froude, indeed, hn? appealed to the language of the Statute 
Book as an unbiassed authority upon the facts and usages of tJie 
tiines ; but evidence of this kind ought certainly to be received 
with considerable caution, since it clearly appears that the reci- 
tals of many Acts of Parliament under the Tudor sovereigns 
Avorc simply the declarations of the power which ruled the course 
of legislation, and in many cases were actually the effusions of 
the ministerial or royal pen. But there are still greater difficul- 
ties inhcrcriY-*in the task of comparing the conditions of men in 
widely different cras.of civilisation. It is equally true with 
regard to nations as to individuals, that a system of compensa- 
tion pervades the arrangements of Providence, which reduces 
tu something like an average Ica^cI the inequalities of human 
conditions. Iijvery stage of society, from the rudest to the 
most refined, has its special evils, and its countervailing advan- 
tages. Even slavery has its gleams of light-hearted mirth and 
thoughtless security of the future. The blessings of the 
higlicst civilisation are by no means unalloyed. Much as 
so(jiety may gain, on the whole, by Avhat is called the ‘ march 
‘ of improvement,’ by the advancement of arts, wealth and 
knowledge, the revolution thus effected nqver fails to bring in 
its train some changes which furnish to the admirer of the past 
Just occasion for regret. Rich, powerful, enlightened, popu- 
lous a nation may become, yet not without some compromise 
of individual happiness, some sacrifice of class to class, perhaps 
some defacing of valuable features in the national character. 
The unparalleled development of our manufactures and com- 
merce wifhin the last thirty years, is triumphantly referred to 
by political reasoners as an irrefragable proof of the enormous 
increase of national opulence; but though the mouths of strug- 
gling recipients of limited incomes may be stopped by such an 
argument, their personal experience rebels against it. The 
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swollen columns of the Board of Trade Betiirns of Imports 
and Exports carry no comfort to the heart of the hard-pressed 
commercial clerk, or the half-fed farm labourer. Professor 
Fawcett has some just remarks upon the deceptive symptoms 
of a statistical prosi)erity : — 

* Our leading statesmen have been too prone to measure the weal 
of the country by a fallacious statistical standard. Around us, on 
every side, there are striking evidences of wealth being accumulated 
witli unexampled rapidity. Our exports and imports have in a few 

years been trebled. The soil is better cultivated, all the material 
resources of the country are developed with the greatest shill and 
enterprise, and there are all the outward tokens of vast wealth. 
WJiori we observe these thingi wc arc incliUod to say, mark what 

proofs of national prosperity! But let it be remembered, that the 
labourers may observe the same facts ; and then let me ask, if some 
very different thoughts will not be suggested to their minds ? ’ 
(P. 308.) 

In instituting such a comparison as we have now in view, a 
great deal depends on the nature of the tesls applied. If we 
c(un]>arc the dwelling of the English farm labourer of the pre- 
sent day — ^his furniture and implements for household use, the 
clothes that he wears, the "variety of products^ foreign and 
colonial, of which his diet, scanty though it be, is composed — 
with the conditions ol* life of his predecessors of the same class 
under the early Edwards or Henry s, we shall no doubt be 
struck with tlic amazing superiority in regard to the comforts 
and refinements of life which the subjects of Queen Victoria 
enjoy. Adam Smitli enumerates, in a characteristic passage of 
his great work, the variety of ingredients, the great diversity 
of arts and inventions, employed in producing the accommoda- 
tions, few and simple as they appear in our eyes, of the modern 
labourer — his leather shoes, his linen shirt., the bed he lies on, 
with all the different parts that compose it, his glass windows, 
his knives and forks, his vessels of pewter or cartlienware, his 
kitchen grate, and sea-borne coal fuel, his clock on the wall, 
Lis two or three books on the shetf, and the other items of his 
modest interior ; and he concludes with the striking but not 
extravagant assertion, that ‘ the accommodation of an European 
^ prince does not so much exceed that of an industrious and 
‘ frugal peasant, as the accommodation of the latter exceeds 
‘ that of many an African kipg, the absolute master of the 
‘ lives and liberties of 10,000 naked savages.’* 

Professor Rogers, no unfavourable witness to the times of 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. i. 
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which he writes, thus describes the dwellings and mode of life 
of the peasantry of the fourteenth century : — 

‘ The peasant’s home was, we may believe, built of the coarsest 
material, most frequently of wattles daubed with mud or clay. Bricks 
never appear to be used. The manor house was generally built of 

Stone, but the tenements by which it was surrounded were of the 
meanest description. We, whom the progress of mechanical skill 
and agricultural science have made acquainted witli a number of 
conveniences, now regularly distributed, but utterly unknown to 

our forefathers, cannot realise the privations of a mediaeval winter, 
the joy of a medimval spring, and the glad thankfulness of an 
abundant harvest. Familiar with cheap artiiicial light, we cannot 
easily comprclicnd a state of things in which the purchase of a 

pound of candles would have almost absorbed a workman’s daily 
wages. The offer! ajr of a candle at the shrine of a saint was a 
natural tribute, because it was a choice personal enjoyment. Few 
persons could have atforded to break the curfew. The lights of ii. 

mediaeval church, the warmth, and the incense must have formed a 
peculiarly acceptable contrast to those who lived in chilly dark 
huts, -Si here glass was unknown, fuel comparatively dear, and cleau- 
line&s nil but impobsible. Scurvy in its most virulent forms, and 

leprosy, modified perhaps by the climate, were common disorders, 
for, as has been often said, tbe people lived on salt meat half the 
year ; and iiof only were they without potatoes, but they do not 
appear to linvo had other roots which are now in common use, as 

carrots and parsneps. Onions and cabbage appear to havti been the 
only escuh'iit veget aides. It will be found that nettles (if wo can 
identify these with urtict^) were sold from the garden. Spices, the 
cheapest ol‘ which was pepper, were quite out of their reach. Sugar 
was a very costly luxury; and our forefathers do not appear, judging 
from tlie rarity of the notices, to have been skilful in the manage- 
ment of bees. 

‘ Clothing, again, was dear. It has been observed before that 

the cloth was coarse, if we may judge from the lining of Wykeham’s 
mitre case, but its price was high. So with linen, which appears to 
have been costly. Shirts were, in fact, such valuable articles, that 
they are often the subjects of charitable or ostentatious doles, and 
we find them not unfrequently at this time, as well as for centuries 
afterwards, devised by will.’ * 

The comforts and accommodations of life, which even the 
poorest families now enjoy, arc the fruit of modern discoveries, 
and of improvements in the processes of manufacture, brought 
home, by the increasing competition of trade, to every man’s 
door. But though the use of these things contributes much to 
the ease and enjoyment of those who are fairly provided with 
the means of subsistence, it must always be borne in mind 


• History of Prices, &c., vol. i. p. 65, 
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that the necessaries of life arc to the poor man, as the very 
term implies^ a prior consideration to its comforts or refine- 
ments. The linen shirt and glass windows of the modem 
labourer are no substitute for the bread wliich is needed to fill 
his children’s mouths; and it would be better for himself to 

work with wooden shoes on his feet than with an empty 
stomach. If we test the question before us by the relative 
quantity and quality of the food accessible to the peasant 'of 
the fourteenth century and his modei*n successor, it may be 
doubted — and, indeed, it is more than doubtful — whether the 
ploughman or swineherd of Edward III. or Kichard II.’s 
time could not command a larger share, and even a better 

quality of diet, in exchange for his labour, than tlie recipients 
of IO 5 . or 11.V. a week in one of our southern counties at the 
present day. Mr. Hallam, as above stated, declares himself 
an adherent, though a rclqotant one, to this conclusion. Cal- 
culating the rate of a common labourer’s hire in the fourteenth 
century, and comparing it w'ith the current prices of wheat 
and of animal food, and making the same comparison between 
the modern values of each, he estimates that the ])resent 
labourer, as compared widi his predecessor, could purchase 
but half the quantity of wheat, assuming its theii price at 80.s\ 
a quarter, and half the quantity of meal, which at the time 

he wrote was Id. per lb. Subsequent changes liavc somewhat 
modified the prices assumed, but do not substantially affect 
the conclusion. Mr. Hallam quotes also the remark of Sir 
John Fortescue, that the English lived far more upon animal 
diet than their rivals the French ; a circumstance to which he 
ascribes their superior strength and courage. Various inci- 
dental notices confirm this conclusion. The preamble of the 

Act 24 Hen. 8, cap. 3, recites that, ‘ Whereas before this time 
^ all manner of victual hath been sold at prices convenient, so 
‘ that all your subjects, and especially ])oor persons, might 
^ with their craft or bodily labour buy sufficient for the neces- 
‘ sity and sustentation of themselves, their wives and children ; 

‘ but now all victual, especially heef, mutton, pork, and veal, 

* which is the common feeding of the mean ahd poor persons, are 
‘ sold at. SO excessive a price,’ &c. At a later date the Spanish 
envoys of Philip II. commented on the abundance of food 
which our forefathers enjoyed, and the dirty habits of their 
daily life. ‘ These peasants,’ they said, ‘ live like hogs, but they 

* fare as well as the Kirig.’^ 

If, therefore, wc confine our view to the few essential 


History of Frices, vol. i. p. 296. 
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articles of diet, the sustentation of life and of muscular 
strength being merely regarded, it may be fair to conclude 
tiiat in those days of few wants and limited ideas, the labourer 
for hire was able to alibrd himself a fuller and heartier sub- 
aistcnce than the cottager of our own time, to whom the 

extravagant price of meat makes it almost a prohibited artide, 
whose richest luxury is cheese or bacon, and who, in default 
of beer, ekes out his scanty meal with a mildly comforting 
dilution of tea. 

There is, however, another Consideration very important to 
be taken into account in contrasting the past and present 
conditions of the agricultural class. The quality of his sub- 
sistence, so long as it suffices to support nature, is not of so 
much consequence to the poor man, whose only property is his 
labour, as the certainty of employment. In the case of the 
nicdiscval peasant, the precariousness of his livelihood was a 

terrible incident of his condition. TBe operations of husbandry, 
under the rude system of cultivation which then prevailed, 
were so limited as to render employment very inconstant and 
doubtful, except at the two busy seasons of seed-time and 
harvest. During the winter mentl\s the work of the farm was 
almost wholly suspended, a large portion of the live stock 
being killed off, and salted for provisions during that season. 

Of all the benefits which an improved system of tillage and 
an increased capital . applied to farming confer upon the 
labourer, the most valuable beyond question is the security 
thus afforded for constant work and regular earnings. But 
besides this circumstance, there is another, deeply affecting 
the welfare of the lower ranks of the community, in which a 
prodigious change for the better has been effected, JNTo part 

of the economy of modern communities is so important as 
that by which the cereal produce of the soil is stored and 
husbanded, and its consumption so regulated as to ensure a 
nearly equable sui>ply between harvest and harvest. Modem 
populations are thus guarded against those terrible alternations 
of abundance and famine to which half-civilised communities 
are exposed. For this great advantage we, are indebted, not 
merely to the granaries and store-houses, which, except to a 
very limited extent, our ancestors did not possess, but also to 
the operations of a class of persons whom, as soon as ever 
they began to raise their heads, the Legislature, in its ignorance 
of economical laws, marked down as public enemies, and strove 
by the heaviest penalties to crush — the dealers in com. In 
the absence of this useful class, through whose agency price 
becomes Ibe infallible self-acting regulator of consumption — 

VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXII. K K 
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for want of that due adjustment of the consumption of the 
country to its produce, which the spoutaucous mechanism of 

trade would have ensured— the nation, like an improvident 
spendthrift, was living too fast at one season, and found itself* 
reduced to destitution before the next year’s allowance became 
due. The farmers without capital disposed of their crops at 
moderate prices soon after the harvest ; jpurchasers, who only 
looked to their immediate wants, finding corn cheap, were 
naturally improvident in their use of it ; the price, therefore, 

almost invariably rose as the year advanced, and was frequently 
at an enormous height just before harvest. Stow informs us 
that in 1317 the harvest was all got in before September 1, 
and that wheat, which had been before at 4/. the quarter, fell 
to 65. 8d. ‘A detail of the prices of grain,’ says Sir Frederick 
Fdcn, in his valuable ^ History of the Poor,’ ^ would furnish 
‘ UB with abundant proof, if proof were wanting, of the cx- 

^ treme misery of those times, in which the only buyers of com 
* were the consuipers.’ It has been well observed, that much 
of the rejoicing and merriment which traditionally belongs to 
the rustic festival of harvest home, may probably be attributed 
to the state of things now described — the insecurity of subsist- 
ence and the frequent exhaustion of the last year’s supplies 
before the new crop had been got in. ^The author just quoted 
compares the feeling with which the return of harvest was 
hailed in those days to the emotion with w^hich the Egyptian 
cultivator watches the overflowing of the Nile. To the peasant 
of six centuries ago, the question of a fuU or scanty — nay, 

even of a late or early— harvest w^as of vital importance. To 
them scarcity was starvation, even delay was fatal. A bad 
crop, or a late season, obliged the wretched cultivator to make 
use of food of which we can form no notion, except perhaps 
from the recent incidents of Irish famine. Hence the enthu- 
siastic feelings with which the great event of the year’s storage 
was hailed : ^ They joy before Thee as in the joy of harvest, 

‘ and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.’ Nations 
which thus depend on the exclusive produce of their own soils, 
and which live from hand to mouth upon the crops raised 
within the year, exist at the mercy of periodical famines, and 
stake their lives on the vicissitudes of the seasons and the 
inconstancy of the elements. 

- But, over and above all the contingencies of nature, the 
drought^ and scarcities which from time to time thinned the 
numbers and devastated the homes of the ^ commoif folk ’ in 
the middle ages ; in addition, too, to the raids and forays, the 
ravages of war, and oppressions of feudal superiors to which 
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tKey were liable, was the persecution which the labouring class 
underwent at the hands of the Legislature, acting not so much 
with intentional tyranny, as in blind and blundering ignorance 
of the social interests which it undertook to regulate. The 
famous Statute of Labourers, again and again re-enacted and 

amended as often as its provisions were proved futile, origi- 
nated in the Great Plague in the reign of Edward III., which 
caused a sudden and enormous void in the labour market, 
carrying off, according to a moderate estimate, from one third 
to one half of the whole population of the country. The 
necessary effect of this visitation was a great scarcity of labour, 
followed, in the natural course of things, by an increase in the 

rate of wages. This inevitable operation of the law of demand 
and supply, the Legisinture, in its unwisdom, set itself to coun- 
teract, by a forcible interference between the employer and 
llic workman; and the statute* was ^passed which is remark- 
able as being the first in which any notice occurs of the free 
labourer for hire. The preamble thus states tlie case ex parte 
the employers and the Legislature : — 

‘ Because a great part of the people, and especially of workmen 
and servants l^te died of the plague, many, seeing the necessity of 
masters and gre*at scarcity of servants, will not servo unless they 
may receive excessive wages, and some rather willing to beg in idle- 
ness, than by labour to get their living ; we, considering the grievous 
inconimoditi(3S which, of the lack especially of ploughmen and of 
such labourers, may hereafter come, have ordained,’ &c. 

it then enacts that every able-bodied man and woman, not 
being a merchant or exercising any craft, or having estate 
or land, should be bounden to serve, whenever required so 
to do, at the wages accustomed to be given in the twentieth 
year of the King, and in five or six average years next before ; 
and that if any man or woman, whether free or bond, should 
be required to serve at such customary wages, and would not, 
he or she should be committed to the next gaol. It was 
further ordained that labourers departing from their service 
should be imprisoned, and that any master who should consent 
to give higher wages than the Act authorised, should be 

liable to forfeit double the amount paid or promised. The 
statute proceeds to apply the same regulations to a variety 
of artificers, smiths, masons, carpenters, &c. It further enjoins 

* The Statute of Labourers was in its original form not a statute 
but an ordinance. In that shape it was originally promulgated by 
the authority of the Crown. The next year it was enacted as a 
Parliamentary statute. 
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that no person shall presume, under pain of imprisonment, 
to give any alms under colour of pity or charity to any 
beggar who, being able-bodied, should refuse to work. To 
make some compensation for these severe restrictions, a clause 
is inserted, ‘ as wise and just,’ as Mr. Hallam ironically ob- 
serves, ^ and as practicable as the rest, for the sale of provisions 
‘ at reasonable prices.’ This clause was indeed a necessary 
corollary to the statute. It was impossible for the lawgivers, 

who fixed the low rate of wages, to resist the logical appeal of 
the labourer ; that if the wages by which he earned his main- 
tenance were .to be limited, the prices of that maintenance 
ought to be limited also. 

By these arbitrary enactments the Parliament of that day, 
bent on the policy of subduing what we find described, in the 
legislative language of the time, -as ^ the refractory spirit of the 
^ villeins,’ endeavoured to drive the labourer into a comer, and 
cat off every mode of escape from the meshes of the law. 
Foreseeing the difficulty of enforcing a rule which the em- 
ployer himself might find it his interest to break through, 

they made the employer as well as the wwkman liable to a 
penalty for exceeding th(S rate ; and, in case the latter should 
refuse to work at all rather than to sell his labour below its 
value, they made almsgiving an offence punishable with impri- 
sonment, thus leaving no alternative but starvation or the 
statute. The provisions of this ordinance being, in the nature 
of things, incapable C)f execution, and leading, as a matter of 

course, to every sort of evasion and collusion, it became a 
constantly recurring complaint of the Commons, during a long 
period, that ^ the Statute of Labourers was not kept.’ The 
Legislature in truth might as well have attempted to make 
water run up hill. The very next year after the Ordinance 
was put in force, a statute was passed reciting its inefficacy, 
owing to the ^ singular covetise ’ of the servants, and re-enact- 
ing its provisions with some additional stringent clauses to 
prevent evasion. The sanctions of religion were superadd ed 
to the terrors of corporal punishment . and the gaol, and 
labourers were to be sworn twice a year to observe the statute. 
Another device was adopted to preclude the underpaid farm 
labourer from seeking to find more profitable employment in 
the towns, lie was forbidden to leave his own rillage, and 
imprisonment was denounced against those who should fly from 
one part of the country to another. Several other attempts 
were made, during the remainder of Edward III.’s long reign, 
to give vitality to the unworkable enactments of which each 

successive Act recited and deplored the inefficacy; but the 
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pressure of this coercive legislation served only, like a 
potent medicine ill applied, to generate new disorders in 
the body politic. In the last year of that reign we find the 
Commons making complaint that ^ masters were obliged to give 
‘ their servants and labourers great wages,’ in spite of all the 
penalties of the law, to prevent their running away, and that 
the encouragement which they received in these evil prac- 
tices often induced them, upon the slightest cause of dis- 
gust, to quit their masters; that they wandered thus from 
county to county, and that many of the runaways turned 
beggars, and led idle lives in cities and boroughs, although 
tliey had -sufficient bodily strength to gain a livelihood if they 
pleased to work. Many became ^ staf-strikers,’ and wandered, 
in parties of two, tin of, or four, from village to village ; but 
the greater number turned out sturdy rogues, and infested 
the kingdom with frequent robberies.. Here we meet with an 

early legislative recognition of thattefrible scourge of vagrancy 
which became in after times a source of incessant danger and 
anxiety to the Commonwealth ; and we trace the origin of the 
nuisance, by the admission of the .law-makers themselves, to 
tliat false policy which, depriving the labourer of his just 
right to dispose as he best might of*liis own industry, goaded 
him into rebellion against the Government, and converted those 

who might have been industrious subjects into desperate evil-, 

doers. 

Throughout the reign of Richard II. the same policy was 
pursued, and still with the same results. New penalties were 
met by new evasions ; as fast as one chink was stopped, an- 
other flaw broke out. Experience of the failure of the fixed 
rate of wages now suggested a fresh experiment — a sliding 

scale, under which wa^ were to vary with the prices of pro- 
visions. The justices^f the peace in eveiy county were 
directed to make proclamation, ^ according to the dearth of 
* victuals,’ how much every workman was to receive. This 

statute, it is needless to say, proved as futile those which ' 
had preceded it. No other evidence of the failure is 
needed beyond the- explicit admissions of the statute-makers 
themselves. Each Act in turn records the inutility of those 
which had gone before, yet the radical error in the principle of 
them all never seems to have suggested itself. Throughout 
the succeeding reigns, down to the sixth year of Henry VIII., 
statutes for regulating the rate of wages continued to be 
passed, and further provisions were superadded by which the 
precise hours for work, for meals, and for sleep, and many other 
details of the labourer’s existence, were prescribed by law. - 
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Meantime the irrepressible disease of vagrancy was becoming 
worse and worse ; and the Statute Book teems with enact- 
ments designed to check the spread of that malady^ which 
was, however, rather aggravated than lessened by the ill- 
directed remedies applied to it. When the evil reached an 
intolerable height, the Government strove to cope with it by 
laws of extravagant severity. The Acts of Henry VIII. 
against vagrants were written in blood. The punishment of 
an able-bodied man found begging was, for. the first offence, 
‘ whipping at the cart’s tail till his body were bloody by rea- 
‘ son of such whipping ; ’ for the second, whipping again, and 
‘ to have the upper part of the gristle of the right ear cut off ; ’ 

for the third offence, death, Nor were these terrific penalties 
mere idle menace. It is stated by Hume and other writers, 
on the authority of Harrison, that in the reign of Henry VIII. 
alone there were exccujed 72,000* great and petty thieves 
(this was out of a population not exceeding from four to five 
millions); and that the ‘rapines committed by the infinite 
number of wicked, wandering, idle people were intolerable to 
‘ the poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch 

* of their sheepfolds, pastures, woods, and cornfields.’ 

With the reign of Elizabeth commenced a new era of legis- 
lation respecting labour and pauperism. ' A. statute of the fifth 
year of that reign repealed all preceding enactments affecting 
labourers, and established a, new code. The preamble of this 
Act is worth quoting for the acknowledgment which it con- 
tains respecting the hardships of the preceding laws, and the 
touch of compassion and sympathy with which it refers to the 
oppressed class. ‘ Although,’ it begins, ‘ there remain and 
‘stand in force presently a^rcat number of Acts and Sta- 

* tutes concerning the retaining, departing, wages, and orders 
‘ of apprentices, servants, and labourers, as well in husbandry 
‘ as in divers other arts, mysteries, and occupations; yet partly 
‘ from the imperfection and contrariety which is found and doth 

* appear in sundry of the said laws, and chiefly from that the 
‘ wages and allowances limited in many of the said statutes are 
‘ in divers places too small, and not answerable to ‘this time, rc- 
‘ specting the advancement of prices of all things belonging to the 
^ said servants and labourers, the said laws cannot conveniently^ 

f 

* We are aware that the accuracy of these figures has been ques« 
tioaed by later writers, and the number stated may possibly be 
inexact ; but the fact of a prodigious amount of capital punishment 
during this reign is confirmed by many notices and records of the 
time. 
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‘ without the great grief and burthen of the poor labourer and 

‘ hired man^ be put in ^ood and due execution^ &c. The statute 
then, averring that ^ there is a good hope that if a new law be 
‘ passed concerning wages, it will banish idleness, advance 
^ husbandry, and yield unto the hired man a convenient pro- 

‘ portion of wages,’ proceeds to prescribe a great number of 
precise and arbitrary regulations for the hiring and payment 
of labourers. There is little novelty indeed in these enact- 
ments. J t is the old story over again. The light of political 
economy had not yet dawned, and the true law of wages — 
nature’s own righteous -law — was reserved for the discoveries 
of* the f uture. To fix the rate of the labourer’s earnings recourse 

was again had to the tribunabof the petty sessions. Justices 
of the peace, themed .es interested parties and employers, were 
t(^ adjust the scale of payment. No labourer was to leave the 
))lacc where he had last served without a licence ; the usual 
})enalties were imposed for giving or taking too much wages, 
or for departing into any other county. A subsequent Act of 
the 39th Elizabeth recites the failure of the Act just referred 

to with respect to the fixing of the rate of wages, though it is 
alleged to haye proved beneficial in other respects. Two further 
statutes, }»assed in the reign of James I, on the same subject, 
complete the catalogue of futile, yet not hjss mischievous, enact- 
ments, by which for more than two centuries and a half the 
Legislature strove to accomplish its impracticable purpose of 
regulating the price of labour by law. During all this time 
the poor labourer was the subject of a series of empirical 
experiments, which produced no other effect than to irritate 
and degrade him, while they developed in rank luxuriance 
that portentous growth of pauperism, vagrancy, and crime 

which became the plague and teri’or of the Legislature: As 
the laws for suppressing vagrants, against whom, ^ays Dr. 
Burn, ‘ alfuost all severities were practised except scalping,’ 
became more rigorous, the villages were thinned of labourers, 
the number of vagabonds and marauders increased, the land 
swarmed with ^sturdy rogues’ and ^ valient beggars; ’ while 
the iiflj>otent and helpless poor, deprived of their natural means 
of protection and support, were reduced to a pitiable state of 
destitution. It would perhaps be too much to say that the 
wide-spread disease of modern pauperism is to be distinctly 
traced to the legislation which we have now described ; but 
there can be no rational doubt that a large part of our social 
disorders is a legacy from bygone times, and is the legiti- 
mate fruit of that false policy of interference by which the 
free development of labour and capital was for a long time 
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restricted or suppressed. Distress and suffering indeed arc in- 
cident to all conditions of society : * the ^oor shall never cease 
^ out of the land/ and the lot of the working-class can never 
be a very light one. But the worst calamity to which they 
are subject — the lack of employment for their labour — is, we 
firmly believe, an artificial evil ; and pauperism, as distinguished 
from poverty, is tlie creature of vicious laws and erroneous 
theories of social economy. 

Before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the Legislature, wearied 

with its own impotent attempts to staunch the ever-running 
sore of vagrancy and destitution, had been driven to resort to 
a new principle, which was embodied in an Act than which 
few have ever been pregnant with more important conse- 
quences to the social condition of a nation. This Act was 
the 43rd Elizabeth, the origin and nucleus of that vast frame- 
work of Poor Law le^slation which in after times was raisetl 

upon it, and the principle* which it aflSrmed was, that property 
should be chargeable for the relief of indigence. The rule 
thus adopted, if not in perfect accordance with strict economic 
theory, which would require, under a perfectly organised in- 
dustrial system, that labqur fully employed and adequately 
rewarded should support its own burdens, was 'yet, under the 
then existing conditions of society and the labour-market, 

probably the most just and expedient remedy for pressing 
evils that could have been devised. The best vindication of 
the principle is perhaps the fact that it has endured for nearly 
three hundred years, and is still the corner stone of our 
modern Poor Law. And yet, if the statesmen who drew uj) 
this famous statute could have foreseen all the noxious fruits 
it was destined to bear, and the abuses and perversions which 

were to be engrafted upon its stock by succeeding generations, 
they might well have recoiled from theii* own work, for rarely 
has a sound and simple principle been wrested toi^ore mis- 
chievous and demoralising consequences. We are not writing 
a history of the English Poor Laws, and have no space now 
for tracing out the gradual distortion and ''depravation of their 
original theory ; it is enough here to say that, ere the ubuscs 
which outgrew from them reached their climax, they had fear- 
fully demoralised that class who were the recipients of relief, 
and were eating like a canker into the property on which the 
charge was levied. But there was one baneful graft upon the 

stem of the Elizabethan Poor Law which, more perhaps than 
any other, vitiated its growth, and which, in surveying tlie past 
history of our agricultural population, it would be improper 
to omit from consideration. Tliis was the Law of Parochial 
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Settlement^ which originated in an Act of the fourteenth year 
of Charles II., and was extended and worked out into a highly 
artificial and complicated code by a series of subsequent pro- 
visions. It would be difficult, in our opinion, to specify any 
set of enactments which has produced a larger crop of moral 

and social evils than this Law of Settlement It is opposed to 
the fundamental principles of political economy, which demand, 
alike in the interest of the individual and of the community, 
that every man should be allowed to carry his strength and 
skill to the best market, and that the capitalist should have 
free access to any quarter from* which labour can be obtained. 
But under the restriction thus imposed the circulation of labour 

was dammed up and forcibly confined within a number of small 
local channels. The jieasant or artisan, unable to find employ- 
ment or adequate wages in tlie parish of his birth, was prohibited 
from seeking to transfer his labour t© another place where 
wages might be good and workmen in demand. On entering 
another parish he was liable to be laid hold of by the parochial 
authorities, and sent back on the ground that he was likely to 

become chargeable. The effect was practically to restrict th6 
poor man to his place of birth, destroying every incentive to 
independent* exertion, and perpetuating ignorance, poverty, and 
a low state of civilisation. The peasant became, and regarded 
himself as being, ^ adstrictvs glebe, ^ a mere serf of the soil on 
which he was born ; his spirit sank, and he. fell into a helpless 
and hopeless state of dependence on his parish, upon whose 
funds the law which chained him to its precincts appeared to 
give him something like an equitable claim. And while the 
law thus lowered the labourer in his own eyes, it no less 
cheapened and degraded liim in the eyes of others. The arti- 
ficial congestion of labour within narrow local limits brought 
about a state of things in which that commodity, which ought 
to be the most valued of all things since it is the foundation of 
all value, came to be regarded as a superfluity and a drug. 
Instead of being prized for his strength and akiU, the point of 
view in which the working man was regarded was that of a 
possible burden Ton the rates. In the eyes of parish officers 
he was a nuisance ; to the mind of the landowner, a bugbear 
and an expense. To get rid of him, and to saddle another 
parish with the liability of his maintenance, became a study 
which all the resources of legal subtlety and chicanery were 
strained to assist. The frauds and stratagems devised by 
astute , lawyers for the purpose of supporting or resisting 
orders of removal, the costly litigatiou to which these contests 
led, and the reckless inhumanity with which the unfortunate 
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objects of them were bandied about from parish to pariah, 
with less consideration of their dignity as human beings than 
if they had been part of the animal ‘stock of a farm — these 
are among the saddest and most scandalous records of })au- 
perism with which the odious law of parochial settlement is 

justly chargeable. Denounced by all the highest economical 
authorities, from Adam Smith downwards, condemned by many 
practical statesmen, among whom Mr. Pitt* Avas conspicuous, 
this vicious system was sustained for two centuries, not so much 
by the force of argument or conviction as by the difficulty of 
escaping from the trammels which its operation had created, 
and the resistance of those who feared to snifer by tlie process 

of getting back to a sound and natural state of things. It is 
only within the last two years that this noxious branch of our 
Poor Law legislation received the blow Avhich precedes its total 
downfall by the Union Chargeability Act— a measure which, 
although proceeding from the Liberal side of the House, rc- 
oeived, we rejoice to say, the efficient support of the most 
enlightened members of the Conservative party — a measure 

which makes it no longer the’sordid interest of every ])arish to 
treat the labourer Avithin its borders as a contingent burden 
on the rate-book, and Avhich removes from the landowner the 
besetting temptation to refuse his poor heighbour a dwelling 
upon the estate on Avhich he Avorks, to pull doAvn existing 
cottages, or to prevent the erection of new ones when de- 
manded by the wants of an increasing population. 

Despite all the impediments interposed by improvident laAvs 
and perverted institutions, the tide of national prosperity con- 
tinued to advance, and the country increased in wealth, in 
population, and in military renown, whatever abuses might bo 
found lurking in the lower strata of society, and whatever 
sufferings, unnoticed by liistorians, might be endured by a 
class too feeble to make its complaints audible. That the 
difficulty of keeping in check the evils of vagrancy and the 
miseries of dfestitution continued to be felt is evident from the 
records of Parliament, which was continually called upon to 
apply fresh remedies to the new disorders and grievances which 

broke out, and especially to patch and reconstruct that law of 
settlement which was continually engendering the abuses inci- 
dent to its existence. On more than one occasion we find 
William III., in addressing his Parliaments, adverting to the 

. **500 his admirable speech delivered in Februarj’- 1796, reported 
in Hansard and cited by Sir Gr. Kicholls, ‘Hifstory of English Poor 
‘ Law,* vol. ii. p. 127. 
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increase of the poor and the heavy burden occasioned by their 

jmamteiiaDce. In a Report made in 1696 by the newly-created 
Board of Trade, and which was drawn up by the famous John 
Locke, one of the first members of that Board, it is stated that 
* the multiplying of the poor and the increase of the tax for 
^ their maintenance has been a growing burden upon the 
^ kingdom these many years, and the two last reigns felt the 
‘ increase of it as well as the present.’ lie also records his 
opinion ^ that above one half of those receiving parish relief 
are able to earn their own livelihood ’ — a statement which 
shows to how great an extent even at that early date the 
original design of the Poor Law had been perverted. Never- 
theless, the period which intervened from the accession of the 
Stuarts till the h.tcer part of the eighteenth century was one 
in which the English labourer’s condition might, on the wliule, 
be advantageously compared witji that of preceding genera- 
tions, or of the peasantry of other countries. Professor Rogers 
has specified the early part of the last century as an age of 
cxcjeptional prosperity to that part of the community. The 

poi)ulation of the country was ’not great, the prices of corn 
and of tli^ main necessaries of dife were moderate, and the 
j)ressiire of the poor rates, though the amount was continually 
increasing and much* complained of, had not yet become exces- 
sive. At the end of Anne’s reign, in 1714, the total amount 
raised is supposed to have been rather under one million. But 
as we advan<5C towards the close of the century, we observe the 

parochial taxation becoming more and more a subject of com- 
plaint, and brought again and again under the notice of the 
Legislature. At the close of the American war, in 1784, the 
total raised exceeded two millions. It was perceived that the 
sums yearly expended on the relief of the poor were always 
advancing,, never decreasing; and it was apprehended with 
justice that, unless this fatal tendency were arrested, the bur- 
then would in time become , intolerable. The fulfilment of 
these anticipations was much accelerated by the unfavourable 
seasons and deficient harvests which marked the closing years 
of the centui-y, ’ In 1796, wheat rose to upwards of lOO^. the 
quarter; in June 1800 it reached 134^. ; and in the spring of 
1801 it was at the famine price of 1545. The average price 
between 1794 and 1801 was 87^., or very pearly double that 
of the ten years preceding the former date. Yet no propor- 
tionate advance took place in the wages of labour. In the 
agricultural districts they were not, at the utmost, above 85 . 
per week. How, under these circumstances, was the labourer 
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to exist ? There remaiued but one alternative — starvation or 
the poor rate. Great suffering, no doubt, was undergone by 

the peasantry, but the extreme consequence of distress wfe' 
prevented by a process which had by this time become familiar — 
the supplementing of wages by tlic poor rate. The magis- 
trates, in whom tiie administration of this branch of the law 
was then vested, openly sanctioned the proceeding, which was, 
in fact, not illegal. The wages of labour and the relief from 
the rates henceforth became so blended os to be almost undis- 

tinguishable ; but the increase of tlie charge grew so prodigious 
as to inflict a grievous burden on the ratepayer, while it* 
proved a fertile source of demoralisation to the labourer. In 
the year 1802-3 the expenditure on the poor amounted to no 
less than four millions and a quarter, having more than doubled 
in seventeen years. 

From the beginning of the present century to 1818 was a 

period of severe distress and" its natural concomitants, discon- 
tent and disturbance, during which the burden of the poor 
rate increased pari passu with the sufferings of the poor. In 
the year last mentioned the expenditure reached its maximum 
in the prodigious gum of 7,870,801/. Great alarm was justly 
felt at the demoralising influence of the system* upon the 
labouring class, who appeared to be advancing year by year 

nearer and nearer to a state of universal pauperism. There 
were parishes at that time in which the rates had risen to 
19s,, 205., and even 215. in the pound, three-quarters of that 
amount being Adrtually in lien of wages. The late Sir George 

Nicholls, one of the Commissioners under the Act of 1834, 
and afterwards the historian of the Poor Laws, gives, in one 
of his earlier publications, a lively picture of the system as it 
prevailed in a parish in which he was himself a resident ante- 
cedently to the Poor Law Amendment Act : — 

* A stripling marries a girl as ignorant and perhaps more youthful 
than himself. They immediately apply to the overseers to provide 
them a house, and for somethiog ^so towards getting them a bed 
and a little furniture. The birth of a child approaches, and the 
overseer is again applied to for a midwife, and .for money to help 
them in the wife’s “ down-lying.” Perhaps the child dies, and the 
parish then of course has to bury it ; and if it lives the parish must 
surely help to tnaintain it. And so it was throughout the whole 
range of their existence — in youth and age, in sickness and in 
health, in Seasons of abundance and in seasons of scarcity, with low 
prices or with high prices~the parish was still looked to and relied 
upon os an unfailing resource to which everyone clung, and from 
which every poor man considered that he had a right to obtain the 
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supply of every want, even although such want was caused by his 

own indolence, vice, or improvidence.** 

Independence, self-respect, forethought, all the virtues on 
which the happiness and welfare of a peasantry depend, were 

undermined by this system, of which the moral corruption was 
even a greater evil than its ruinous extravagance. The reform 
of 1834 came but just in time to save the nation from an abyss 
of pauperism and parochial insolvency. Yet, though the down- 
ward course of ruin was arrested by that urgently needed 
change, it is not to be supposed that evils of long standing can 
be immediately undone, oi* that the roots of inveterate abuses 

are extirpated though the tree on which they grew has been 
cut down. Bad hiws invariably leave a seed of mischief be- 
hind them, and the taint which they spread descends as a 
baneful inheritance to at*ter-gcnerations. In addition to its 
demoralising effect on character, tlie old system of parish settle- 
ment and outdoor relief had thoroughly deranged the relations 
of pojmlation to labour in the rural districts. YYhen the allow- 
ance from the rates was proportioned to the number of children 
of the recipient, a large family bg^ame a profitable possession, 
and even legitimate offsiiring were reckoned as a source of 
income. The growth of population was thus stimulated by an 
artificial bounty, while the natural outflow for the surplus 
labour was checked and i>ent up wdthin the parish limits by 
the Law of Settlement. Hence the number of the labourers 
became greatly in excess of the work to be done by them, the 
consequence being that those whom the land could not employ 
were supj)orted by the rates. The cry of over-population was 
raised, and not without just cause, for the disproportion of 

numbers to employment had become an indisputable fact. The 
disciples of Malthus,, panic-stricken at the spectacle, loudly 
invoked the ^ preventive check.^ Immigration was the favourite 
panacea of others. New and ingenious modes of employing 
the poor were devised without much regard to the profitable- 
ness of the employment; even digging holes in order to fill 
tlieiu up again was thought a clever mode of disguising the 
evils of almsgiving. 

A generation has elapsed since a remedy, stringent but in- 
evitable, was applied to the state of things now described. 
The artificial stimulus to the rural population being withdrawn, 
the great increase of national wealth, the progress of manu- 
factures, the new facilities of locomotion, reclamation ol 


* History of English Poor Law, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 
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lands), and other causes, have gradually produced an absorption 
of the surplus, and rectified the balance of numbers and em- 
ployment. Nay, in many districts it is now more than recti- 
fied, and the panic of over-population has given place to a 
panic of scarcity of labour. In various pails of England, but 
especially in the north, we now hear of the increasing diflSculty 
of getting a sufficient supply of hands, and this inconvenience 
has become a leading topic at agricultural meetings and 
farmers’ club dinners. . The substitution of machinery for 

hand labour in some of the most important processes of hus- 
bandry is recognised as an urgent necessity, and is extending 
itself more and more. County members and fanners’ friends 
are suggesting to tlie employers of labour the^ means by which 
they may be enabled to retain the men in their own villages, 
and counteract the temptations offered to them to go elsewhere ; 
for the premium of higlier wages has already begun to operate 

upon the imaginations of this class, though naturally passive 
and slow to move, with few opportunities of communicating 
together or procuring information of what is taking place 
beyond their own narrow sphere. Still, wherever circum- 
stances favour the migration to a better labour-market — 
wherever the vicinity of large towns, or of mines, br any other 
better jiaid industry, brings directly undur the £»casant’s eyes 

the certainty of a more lucrative field of labour, the younger 
and more energetic members of that class are no longer slow 
to avail themselves of the opening to advance their interests. 
And this tendency is one which, as locomotion is made easier, 
and information more rapidly diffused, must be expected to 
increase more and more, unless countcrac.ted by some new in- 
ducements to remain and till their fields at home. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the actual position 
of the agricultural labourer — the state of the case as regards 
his privileges and his grievances at the present time. First, 
as to the amount of remuneration which he obtains for his 
labour. The rate of wages in husbandry differs very widely 
in the manufacturing and in the agricultural counties ; but it 
is with the latter that we are now chiefly concerned. In the 
southern and western districts the regular weekly wages for a 
day-labourer range from the minimum of Ss. to 12 . 9 ., or at the 
utmost 135 . a week. Mr. Bailey Denton, whose estimate is 
certainly not a low one, states the average in the mid-southern 
and south-western districts at IO5. 6 (Z, This is exclusive of 
extra payments at hay-time and harvest, as well of nioney 
gained by occasional jneoe-work where that practice exists. It 
is notorious, however, that great differences exist even between 
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parishes in which the money-rate of wages is the same, in 
regard to the privileges which the labourer enjoys over and 
above his fixed money income. The benefits of a cottage 
rented below its value, of a good piece of garden attached to 
it, and other boons which a liberal-minded employer may 

throw in his way, make a considerable addition in money’s 
worth to the labourer’s means. The great difficulty in making 
any general statement as to the condition of the class arises 
from the wide diversities between one j)arish and another, by 
reason of which every one is led to form a judgment upon the 
whole case according to his individual experience. Thus any 
general description is apt to incur the imputation on the one 

hand of over-stating, and on the other of under-stating, the facts. 
Our present concj m however, is not with ^ model parishes,’ or 
Avith the favourea residences of wealthy and benevolent pro- 
])rictors who employ their ample means in diffusing comfort 
around them, but with the average class of unprivileged 
parishes, Avhere tenant-fanners and labourers form the whole 
community, where the extras and perquisites, besides harvest- 
money, are none, where cottages are rented at their full value 
or above it, and where no aids for, obtaining fuel, provisions, 
or , clothing below the cost price, form a substantial addition to 
the wage-fund. Tii syoh parishes, if Ave set off the harvest- 
Tiioney against the house-rent, there will remain to the labourer 
the above-stated average of 10.?. 6rf, per week to provide for 
the maintenance, clothing, and other requirements of himself 
and his family. It is obvious that a married .man, with even 
three or four children, unless there are boys .old enough to add 
to the earnings of the family, can do little more than keep 
body p,tk1 soul together upon the dietary which this income 

will afford. Fresh meat at the present prices is of course 
a forbidden luxury ; beer must he a rare indulgence ; bread 
must be the staple of the family sustenance. Some bacon or 
cheese, and tea of the cheapest and least stimulating quality, 
with a small allowance of tobacco, form the only luxuries the 
labourer, if he is to make both ends meet, can indulge in. If a 
plot of garden be annexed — as is by no means universally the 
case — to the cottage, a small stock of potatoes and other common 
vegetables is added to his stores. With the help of the produce 
of his garden he may make shift to keep a pig ; but unless the 
progress of enclosure should liave spared him some right of 
common, it is out of his power to support a cow, and there are 
difficulties which practicdly debar him from rearing poultry or 
other live stock. Some persons who are far above the sphere 
of such experience themselves, are fond of descanting on the 
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injudicious management and thriftlessness of the poor ; but we 
doubt if the most skilful of these housekeeping censors would 
find it easy to scrape a surplus out of such an income as we have 
stated, after providing for the food, the clothing, the washing, 
and other household necessities, to say nothing of the occasional 

exigencies of sickness, and various casual demands of a family. 
If the labourer’s earnings suffice for the present immediate 
wants of existence, it is the utmost that can be said. It is more 
than doubtful whether the scanty sustenance to which he is 
limited suffices to maintain his health and muscular power at 
that point which, apart from all consideration of personal enjoy- 
ment, is required for the efficiency, and therefore the true 

economy, of labour. As for the means of saving something 
against sickness or as a provision for old age, it would be 
romantic to cherish such a notion. There is one Superannua- 
tion Fund, and one only, for the aged or disabled day-labourer, 
and that is the Poor Rate ! 

In comparing the condition of the cultivator of the soil with 
that of the mechanic or artisan, there is one peculiar feature of 

disadvantage in the lot of tfie former— -the absence of the hope 
of advancement. ‘ That cbnstant and uniform desire of every 
^ man to better his condition, which comes with him from the 
‘ womb and never leaves him till he gdes to the grave,’ which 
one of the most sagacious of philosophers* has described as 
the mainspring of human industry, has, in the case of a large 
portion at least of our rural classes, no goal to aim at, no 

aliment to feed upon. Professor Rogers observes "with truth, 
^ an artisan may rise to be a master, a mechanic to be an 
* engineer, a factory operative to be a capitalist ; but no En- 
^ glish agricultural labourer, in his most sanguiue dreams, ha&i 
^ the vision of occupying, still less of j)ossessing, land ’ (vol. i. 
p. 693). Debarred from the hope of advancement, life to the 
great majority of men becomes a dreary blank, labour a cheerless 

servitude. From the highest service to the lowest, the possi- 
bility of advancement is the sovereign incentive which keeps 
the faculties alert, and brings out whatever of energy or 
vigour the man has within him. Without this stimulus, the 

mind sinks into a state of listless apathy, in which routine 
duties are gone through with mechanical formality. What 
j^ospect does % career of the common day-labourer in those 
districts where l^riculturc is the single employment, afford to 
quicken his thoughts or animate his movements? Assume 
that employment never fails, and that health and character are 


* Adam Smith. 
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maintained^ what is the history of his life ? From the period 
of early manhood when he comes into full pay as a labourer, 

he may go on in the same unvaried round from week to week, 
from month to month, from year to year, without having made 
one step in advance, gained one inch of ground above the level 
that he started from, until the time when, his strength be- 
coming exhausted by toil, and his earnings having yielded no 
provision for old age, he retires from the field upon a weekly 
pittance from the Union, the last .stage between his life of 

labour and his rest in the churchyard. This may be thought 
a sombre picture of the lot of the English farm-labourer ; but, 
making allowance for fortunate exceptions, it is not an over- 
charged one. Nor is it too much to say that there must be 
something unsound in that social economy which, in a nation 
so wealthy as oui tjwn, holds out to the honest and industrious 
peasant no better prospect than a life of unintermitted toil, 

shut out from the hope of advancement, and terminating at last 
in the dreary haven of pauperism. Until our industrial system 
shall be adjusted upon such a footing that a life of honest 
labour shall lead to some better result* than this, the congratu- 
lations which we hear from many quarters upon our unpa- 
I’alleled national prosperity must appear to savour rather of 
irony than of truth. Mr. Fawcett comments in strong terms 

upon the depressed and stationary position of the agricultural 
j)easant of the present time ; and his brother professor, building 
his conclusions upon statistical evidence, is of opinion that the 
existing labourer is worse off* than his predecessor at the time 
when Arthur Young described his circumstances about a hun- 
dred years since, but that ‘ when his condition is contrasted 
* with that of his ancestor 500 years ago, the deterioration is 

‘ Still more striking.’ Of the difficulties of instituting exact 
comparisons of this nature w^e have already spoken ; but there 
is one conclusion at least which we do not fear to advance, and 
which few, we think, will venture to charge with exaggeration. 
It is this, that the agricultural labourer has not yet reaped his 
fair share of that great increase of national wealth which within 
the last thirty years has flowed in upon the kingdom ; that he 
has not partaken as he ought in that general advance in the 
standard of comfort and well-being which other classes have 
experienced ; that while they have moved forward he has stood 
still, an exception and contrast to the op^jj^nce, the luxury, 

and profusion of the period in which he lives. Other classes 
may look hack upon the habits and mode of living of their 
ancestors with distaste or scorn ; he perhaps might be tempted 
to think, did he know in what manner his forefathers lived and 
VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXII. L L 
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faredj that peradventiire the olden times were better than his 
own. 

But whether better or worse, one thing is clear, that it is im- 
possible to restore them. To reproduce the habits and institu- 
tions of a bygone age is a dream of enthusiasts. Mr. Fawcett, 
though not one of the latter class, dwells with fond regret on 
the extinction of the small proprietors, and denounces primo- 
geniture and family settlements as the source of that monopoly 
of the land of England in a comparatively few hands, which 
debars tlie labourer from ever emerging froih the condition of 
hireling in which he was horn, and shuts out the light of hope 
from his career. Mr. Eogers in like manner dwells upon the 
great danger to this country, which ^ lies in the present aliena- 
^ tion of its people from the soil, and the future exodus of a dis- 
^ inherited peasantry.’ The question of primogeniture is a 
large and far-reaching one^ which touches the foundations not 

only of our proprietary, but also of our political and social 
system. It should always be borne in mind, however, that 
primogeniture in fact operates at present much more as a freely- 
adopted custom than as a legal rule, since it acts by force of 
law only in that small proportion of cases in which the pro- 
prietor forbears to exercise his own volition ovei' the transmis- 
sion of his estate. It is only in the . rare absence of will, 

settlement, or other disposition tliat the law pronounces in 
favour of the eldest son. In order, therefore, to get rid of pri- 
mogeniture, we should have not only to repeal a law, but to 
alter that long-established current of habit, sentiment, and 
tradition of which the law itself has been the exponent. The 
result which, in Mr. Fawcett’s opinion, would flow from, and 
would justify such a measure, would be the conversion of the 

present race of hired farm-labourers into an independent class 
of small proprietors. Yet how such a change could be wrought 
by any process short of an agrarian revolution, we are unable 
to comprehend. Land being assimilated by law to personal 
property, it is supposed that the large estates would become 
subdivided, and that portions of them, released from legal 
trammels, would come freely into the market. But before any 
portion of the soil could thus become the property of the 
labourer, two obstacles would have to be overcome. In the 
first place, he must have acquired the capital required for the 
purchase, and how he is to obtain this remains to be shown ; 
secondly, even if the capital were forthcoming, the land must 
be puTChaseable on such terms as would make it a remunera- 
tive investment to the cultivator. The present distribution of 
oux Isue^owuing and cultivating classes into the three orders 
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of landlord^ farmer, and labourer, whieh we arc sometimes told 
is peculiar, or almost peculiar, to England, has arisen from no 
forcible interference or compulsion of law, but by the operation 
of natural caiiscs, and has grown out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country. A limited area of soil, gr^at wealth, 
and abundant population, engendered by commerce and manu- 
facturers, together with ' a social and political system, under 
which rank, influence, and consideration attach in an eminent 
degree to the ownership of the soil —these causes have con- 
ferred an artificial value upon land, which has concentrated it 
more and more in the hands of those who seek the social 
advantages which it confers, rather than the profit which it 

may be made to yield. As wealth increases so does the com- 
petition for this ct>vf'ted investment increase, among those 
whoso ambition prompts them to enrol their names in the 
honoured list of landed proprietors^ The consequences which 
naturally follow are the accumulation of large tracts in the 
hands of individuals, the consolidation of farms, and the absorj)- 
tion of .'lie once numerous class of l>ctty freeholders and yeomen. 

The existence of an intermediate order of tenant farmers 
results from jthe simple economical ^fact, that when the market 
value of land lias attained a certain height, a better return for 
capital is to be got by renting the land of another, than by 
owning and cultivating one’s own. What is true of the culti- 
vator ^vith a small capital is true a fortiori of the cultivator 
without one. AVere the institution of primogeniture to be 

abolished to-morrow, the labourer would find that the small but 
costly plot of gi’ound, even if he could find the ‘means of 
acquiring it, would prove nothing else but a damnosa haareditas 
to tlic purchaser. 

The gradual and inevitable re^'olution which has thus been 
brought about in regard to the tenure of land in England 
may be a subject of regret, but it has been occasioned by the 

progress of society, and to reverse it is impossible. We must 
find some other mode of indemnifying the peasantry more prac- 
ticable than that of restoring la petite culture and the extinct 
race of cottage landowners. As for the farmers, they may be 
considered to have gained no unfair equivalent for the loss they 
have sustained in ceasing to be proprietors. The improve- 
ments of agriculture and the general progress of society have 
elevated their condition; and we doubt if the English farm- 
tenant of the present day would be willing to exchange his 
lot for that of his brother cultivator across the Channel, 
who, although enjoying the nominal dignity of a proprietor, 

has to struggle with the difficulties of small capital and scanty 
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appliances, and barely holds his ground under the conditions of 
extreme thrift, hard fare, and unremitting personal toil. But 
for the labourer who has derived no proportionate compensation 
from the changes which have enriched the landowner, and 
raised the condition of his tenants, we should rejoice to see 
some sign of a brighter dawn looming in the future, some re- 
cognition of his patient merit, some amelioration of his too often 
cheerless lot. Nor ought we to disguise from ourselves the 
fact, that to adopt any improvements that would tend to recon- 
cile this humble class to their condition, and make them content 
to abide in it, would be a measure not more of justice to the 
labourer than of policy and interest to his employer. The 
scarcity of hands, already much complained of in certain of our 
rural districts, will ere long be much more severely felt, unless 
means be taken to counterbalance the attractions held out by 
emigration abroad, or by more hopeful and better paid employ- 
ments at home. We must do dl that we reasonably can to 
improve the condition and increase the comforts of our rural 
l^opulatiou, unless w’e are prepared for a migration of which the 
effects would be apparent in* half-tilled fields and depopulated 
villages. 

We may be challenged to show in what direction, and by 
what means these improvements can be effected, and wc 

readily point out one instance in which the need for reform is 
very urgent, and the claim of the labourer, as it appears to us, 
incontrovertihly just. We refer to the great deficiency which 
exists of decent and wholesome habitations — in some cases the 
inadequate supply, in otliers the miserable condition, of the 
rural cottages. This is a great and crying evil, and what is 
worse, it is an increasing one. The fact is but too well 

established by official inquiries, that while the demand for 
house-room in the agricultural counties has increased, the 
number of habitable tenements has undergone a considerable 
diminution. It has been shown that the demolition of cottages, 
notwithstanding the increased demand for them, has during 
the last ten years been in progress in 821 separate parishes or 
toWnships of England ; so that these parishes were receiving, 

at the date of the census of 1861, as compared with 1861, a 
population of 5^ per cent, greater into house-room 4^ per 
cent. less. And in addition to these cases in which the dwell- 
ings have been purposely destroyed, there is a very large 
number of parishes in which the same result is taking place 
from their being allowed to fall into ruin. The scarcity 
©f houses thus produced leads naturally to two consequences. 
First, high rents ; and in many parishes the cottager does pay 
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an excessive sum even for the poor abode he is able to 
obtain. But he has no alternative ; there is no free trade^ no 
open market for him ; the competitors are many, the supply 
is short ; he must take what he can get, and upon the land- 
lord’s terms ; and to Ms demand there is often no limit save 
that of conscience. The second consequence follows naturally 
from the first ; the higher the rent the larger the number who 
must combine to pay it, or the poorer the tenement which the 
labourer can afford to take. On the manifold evils resulting 
from this huddling together of the inmates it is needless to dwell. 
Health, comfort, decency, self-respect, the domestic affections, 
the laws of nature herself, are outraged or undermined by this 
contaminating intermixture, without regard to the proprieties 
due to age or sex. of human beings. Judges from the Bench, 
clergymen from the pulpit, philanthropists in their writings, 
legislators in their sj)ceches, have branded this as the source 
of a large proportion of the immorality which in a latent state 
exists, and sometimes breaks out in a startling shape under 
the apparently quiet surface of our rural districts. But the 
plague spot is there still, and w4icn we come to inquire into 
details, we find that not even ii^ the repulsive alleys of the 
metropolis, <5r of our great cities, is the grievance of over- 
crowded dwellings more sorely felt than in some of the towns 
and villages of our agricultural counties. 

We have neither the space nor the wish to enter now into 
the sickening particulars of the cases brought to light by 
Dr. Hunter in his official Keport made in 1804, on the dwell- 
ings of the agricultural population of England ; it is enough 
to say that it contains facts which well warrant the conclusion 
of the medical officer of the Privy Council, Mr. Simon, that 
the state of the homes of the peasantry in several of our rural 
counties is ‘ a disgrace to the civilisation of England.’ Thus, 
we find instances in which individuals of both sexes, children 
and adults to the number of ten or more, are huddled together 

within the precincts of one small room ; we find families con- 
sisting of four adults and five children shut up in an apartment 
1 1 ft. by 9 by 6 ft.' 5 in. at the highest point ; the whole family 
having a less allowance of cubic space tlian is allotted to a 
single convict. We find fathers and mothers, young women 
witli their bastard children, and young men, packed together 
■within four narrow walls ; while it is almost needless to add 
that the means of water-supply, of ventilation, and of drainage 
are to be found at the lowest point of deficiency in these 
miserable one-roomed hovels. We are sure that no candid 
person who reads the evidence appended to Dr. Hunter’s 
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Report will hesitate to affirm with us, that the house-i^om at 
present provided for our rural class is in a great number of 

parishes very defective in amount, sometimes scandalous in 
quality, and not seldom exorbitant in ])rice. 

A large part of the blame arising from this state of things is 
doubtless due to the vicious policy of that Law of Settlement, 
which has been already denounced as the source of the worst 
grievances of the poor. Landowners as a class arc not more 
sclBsh than tlieir neighbours, but they have in too many in- 
stances been unable to resist the temptation which the law has 
offered to them to tlirust off upon others the burdens which 
its operation imposed. Prior to the modern changes in our 
Poor Law system, every settled inhabitant ol‘ a parish naturally 
came to be regarded as a possible burden upon the rates. To 
check the population and keep dowm the rates by limiting the 
habitations of a parish became thence the interest and too 

often the settled j)()lit*y of those proprietors who looked no 
higher or farther than the diminution of the parish burdens. 
Uuder the influence of such motives, cottages were pulled down 
or suffered to fall into clcctfy. Adjacent parishes which the 
circumstance of tlieir ownership jilaccd in the category of 
^ open • received the overplus of their ^ close ’ neighbours, and 
became liable to their burdens. In cons/xpicnce choaply-huilt 

and comfortless tenements were run up by speculative builders, 
in which the ejected labourer was driven to find a home, but 
often at such a distance from his work that no small part 
of liis time and strength was spent in walking to and iro ; 
while his employer, bent only on saving his rates, was mulcted 
of a large part of the service which he paid I’or. A miserable 
system, fraught with loss and dissatisfaction to the employer, 

with cruel hardship and demoralisation to the labourer ! 

The legislation out of which these wide-spread abuses 
grew has received a heavy blow, and will ere long probably 
be wholly swept away. Thenceforward it will no longer he 
the pecuniary interest of parishes to reduce to a minimum the 
number of their resident labourers. The cruel policy of de- 
population, the selfish utopias of the ‘ clos<^’ pai'ishes, will be 
given up ; the labourer will be allowed to dwell on the land he 
cultivates, wlien the risk of his becoming a tax upon it has 
passed away. But we would fain hope that higher agencies 
than the Statute Law, and more generous views than those 

which are centred in the Eate^book, may plead with the owners 
of the soil on behalf of their hard-faring and ill-housed de- 
pendants. The diet of the English peasant is poor and scanty, 
his power to educate his children is much limited by his need 
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for their small earnings, his enjoyments and recreations are 
few enough. These, however, resolve themselves into the 
question of wages, and the rate of wages depends not on 
voluntary benevolence, but on fixed economical laws. But 
the claim' of the labourer to the comfort of a decent and habit- 
able home on the soil that he cultivates — and may we not add, 
to a little strip of garden ground attaclied to it, an inestimable 
boon to the poor cottager? — stands on a different footing. 
A home of some kind he must have, and he is willing to pay 

the necessary price for it. How much of the moralities of 
humble life depend upon the nature of that home in which his 
family i^’ brought n|:>, it is not easy to estimate. There are 
happily not a few men in Kiigland of liigh rank and large pos- 
sessions who have fi^Tind in i)romoting the domestic comfort of 
their humble neighbours a rich field for the exercise of a 
genuine philanthropy, and, we may add also, an enlightened 
self-interest. It is a shorl^-sightefl vie^v which leads a pro- 
prietor to regard the building of cottages for his labourers 
simply in the light of an ill-paying investment. No doubt 
cottages regarded per sc arc no# usually a remunerative pro- 
perty ; but if th(‘y are looked at, jike the" other buildings and 
premises on*ffn estate, as part of the fixed capital employed in 
rendering it produtjiii e, and not as a source of independent 
profit, it will be found that justice and even liberality to the 
tenant arc really attended with no injury to the landlord. As 
it is the best labourers, morally and ])hysically considered, who 
yield the largest return f«)r their wages, so it will be found 

that attention to their moral and physical well-being, and 
above all to the order and comfort of their homes, redounds 
even in a financial point of view to the advantage of their em- 
ployers. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the condition of the class 
now under review has on several recent occasions formed the 
subject of public deliberation. It was cursorily touched upon 

in the discussions which took place in both Houses of Par- 
liament in the Session of 1867, during the passing of the Act 
for restraining theffrightful abuses bi'ought to light in the mode 
of conducting ‘ Agricultural Gangs ’ in some of the Eastern 
counties ; — a practice fraught, as was proved by too convincing 
evidence, with the most shocking effects both physical and 
moral. No other blot so foul as this revolting species of agri- 
cultural slavc-dri\’ing, disfigures, we would fain hope, the fabric 
of our industrial system; but the fact of such abuses exist- 
ing for a considerable time unexposed and unsuspected, not- 
withstanding all our boasts of social advancement and of the 
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omnipresent force of public opinion, is enough to show that 
unremitting vigilance is still needed in certain dark corners 
of society, to restrain oppression and protect the weaker mem- 
bers of the community. 

On the 2 1st of I^March last, a conference of noblemen and 

gentlemen for the purpose of considering the present condition 
of the agricultural labourers of England and Wales, was held 
at Willis’s Rooms. It consisted of men of various political 
opinions, amongst whom were Lord Lichfield, Lord North- 
brook, Mr. Read, M.P., the Hon. Auberon Herbert, Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, and Canon Girdlestone. The following was the 
first resolution adopted, as it appears without dissent, by the 
meeting : — 

^ That it is the opinion of this Meeting that in many parts 

* of the country the condition of the agricultural labourer, as 

* regards wages, treatment, house-room, and opportunities for 

^ acquiring information and manual skill, is such as demands 

* serious and immediate attention.’ 

Other resolutions followed, which provided for the formation 

of Agricultural Labourers’ District Protection Societies, and 
for the appointment of a Committee for the oi^ganisation of 
these societies, and ‘ to promote in all possible ways both the 

* physical and moral improvement of the ‘^agricultural labourer,’ 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at Norwich, 

a paper was read by Canon Girdlestone upon ‘ the condition of 

* the agricultural labourer, especially in the west of England,’ 
the contents of which appear to have provoked a more lively 
commotion and excitement of feeling flian is often witnessed 
in that conclave of philosophers# The Canon is well known 
for his benevolent efforts to improve the condition of the 

labourers in his own district in Devonshire ; and tlic method 
which he is understood principally to adopt is that of assisting 
the migration of the surplus population to places where the 

demand for hands is such as to produce a higher rate of wages. 
So far his efforts are deserving of all commendation. It must, 
however, be admitted that some of the language used in this 
paper, however creditable to the courage of the author as an 

assertion of the rights of labour and the duties of property, was 
somewhat too grating for the audience and the occasion, and 
we arc bound to add that certain of the remedies propounded 
by the Canon were not such as to recommend themselves either 
to practical men or to believers in political economy. ^ In the 

* first place,’ ho is reported to have said, * good wages are 

* required in proportion to quality and quantity of work, but 

* always in the case of an able-bodied and industrious man 
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* enough to keep him and his family, with a margin for in- 

* surance against old age and sickness.’ It is easy indeed to 
lay down the law in this fashion, but surely it would be more 
to the purpose to define the means by which this much to be 
desired rate of wages is to be provided and maintained. For 

the solution of this problem, recourse must be had to a monitor 
without whose counsel uninstructed benevolence is very prone 
to defeat its own ends. Political economy, we know, is in 
bad repute with philanthropists of the impulsive school ; she 
is regarded by many w^ell-meaning persons as a hard step- 
mother of the poor, and a wet blanket to the benevolent 
affections. Yet in truth it would bo scarcely more presump- 
tuous to attempt the steering of a ship in utter ignorance of the 
rules of navigation, t^ian to undertake to dictate upon therelar 
tions of Labour and Cajntal without regard to the science 
which is concerned with that sublet-matter. The economist 
takes his stand on the acknowledged j^rinciples which in this 
world rf ours govern human conduct, lie know^s that, although 
individual men occasionally act from purely generous impulses, 
the bulk of mankind in their dealings with one another are per- 
manently goyerned by the dictates of interest. The benevolent 
affections have indeed their own proper sphere of action; the 
vicissitudes and casualties of life cannot fail to afford ample 

exercise for the operation of that class of motives. But, happily 
for society, the normal conditions under which industry is pro- 
moted and the children of the poor are fed, depend not upon 
precarious human impulses, but upon fixed providential laws. 
Labour is a commodity the value of which is ruled by supply 
and demand. In the familiar language of Adam Smith, ^ it is a 
‘ good time for labour when two masters are running after one 

^ workman ; it is the reverse, when two workmen are competing 
^ for one master.’ There arc hut two methods by which the rate 
of wages can be made to rise — ^the increase of work or the 
diminution of hands to do it. To expect that any employer 
who is compos mentis Will offer higher wages than the labourer 
is willing to tak§, either out of spontaneous benevolence or 
upon a speculative hypothesis that higher pay will produce 

better work, is mere delusion. The farmer will no more pay 
his labourer more mOney than he asks than he will over-pay 
his grocer or his baker. In each case the law of tlie market- 
price defines the value. Every instance then that we meet 
with of wages below the average rate which prevails elsewhere, 
or below" the requirements of health and the decencies of life, 
indicates a plethora of labour at that x)oint, and suggests at the 

same time the means of relieving it. If the Devonshire peasant 
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can get, as Canon Girdlestone says, no more than 8j. or 9#. 
a week, while in some northern counties the rate is 16 .v, or even 
185., it is evident that a migration of labour from the over- 
stocked to the dearer market is the proper mode of rectifying 
the balance. 

Such being the case, let tlie transmission of population from 
those backward districts where husbandry is the only field for 
labour, and that field is overcrowded, to those parts of tlie 
country where great towns, mines, and factories leave scarcely 
hands enough for the tillage of the soil, be promoted and en- 
couraged by all prudent means. Much indeed has to be done 
to induce the mientcrpritelng denizen of the soil, long tied to 
the narrow limits of liis parish, ignorant of the world beyond, 
and weighted with the traditionary vis iuertice of his class, to 
uproot himself from his Inrthplace and set forth in quest of 
‘ fresh fields and pastures new,* upon the uncertain hope of 

M)ctldring himself’ by the cliangc. Still much may be ef- 
fected — and here the efforts of a judicious benevolence will be 
admirably in. place — to stimulate, to instruct, and point the way 
by which the depressed and spiritless labourer may find a 
better field for his industry By the efforts of individuals and 
of associations, information may be diffused, agencies set on 
foot, and the means of transport and traitsplaiitation facilitjitcd. 

The locomotive resources and active tendencies of the present 
time are favourable to such a movement. It will l)ene‘fit alike 
the districts, now crying out for more labour, to which the 
transfer is made, while it Avill raise the wages and elevate the 
condition of those who are left behind. 

There is another tendency actively at work at the ])resent 
time, 1-0 which we may point in conclusion, as likely to improve in 

no inconsiderable degree the position of the class under review. 
In manufacturing industry the truth is now placed beyond con- 
troversy that machinery has proved the best friend of the work- 
man. It has immensely increased both the number of tlic 
employed and the rate of their remuneration. Why should we 
hesitate to believe that the substitution of mechanical for mus- 
cular power, which is one of the most strilSng features in the 

present aspect of British agriculture, should be followed by the 
like result ? The natural effect of tliis substitution will be to 
make husbandry a more scientific, a less precarious, and a more 
lucrative pursuit. It will tend to transfer human labour from 

the ruder and harder processes which mechanical agency will 
achieve better and at less cost, to the more refined operations 
which demand the intelligence of human brains and the dex- 
terity of human fingers. The steam-plough, the reaping- 
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machine^ and other implements, which science is already placing 
at the service of husbandry, will demand for their ministration 
a better-instructed, a more quick-minded, and, need we add, a 
much better-paid class than that which now breaks the clods in 
a Devonshire valley, or hoes turnips on the clays of Sussex. As 
in manufactures, the introduction of machinery will not super- 
sede, but only transfer, the operations of human industry — will 
enlarge its field and increase its reward. The progress of 
knowledge is the emancipation of labour. And though the 
last to feel the influence of the advancing tide, we cannot doubt 
that the rising wave of social in^rovement w ill overtake ere 
long even that most depressed and stationary portion of the 
industrial community, the agricultural labourers of the southern 
and w^estern countir: , 


Aut. VIIL — The Spanish Gypsy, A Poem, By Geokge 

Eliot. London : 1868. 


a writer of recognised w^rth and distinction produces 
^ * a work of a different character from those with ^vhich his 
name has bcch hitherto associated, he finds himself in serious 


competition, not only# with a fresh class of authors, but witli 

tlic very elements of his owm fame. The unwillingness with 
which men acknowledge that a man of active life can be a 
philosopher, or a statesman a man of letters, or an artist a 
critic, or a beauty a wit, easily renders them averse to the ver- 
satility of genius and the manifold capacities of superior minds. 
It seems almost assumed that there is a limited aj)pr()j)riatioTi 
of intellect and merit to the whole human race, and that 

those who, having already more than others, are not contented 
with their share, but show a greed for additional possessions, 
must be prepared to have their rights severely contested and 
their claims grudgingly admitted. And indeed when we reflect 

how much has been done in the world by modrst and mono- 
tonous labour, and how much lost by desultory and discon- 
tented endeavour,’ it is not easy to balance our judgment 
between the justified prejudice and the unjust assumption. 
Assuredly it is best, for aii artist, in any capacity, who has tried 
and proved his power within the bounds of a certain form and 
style, that he should perfect himself therein, and not follow the 

temptation of new experiment and fanciful aspiration. The 
multiform is destined to the highest and the highest alone : in 
its most extended sense perhaps as yet to tliree only of mortal 
men — to Shakspeare, to Voltaire, to Gdthe *, with whom Art 
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assumed the infimte diversity of Nature, till, like Nature, they 
became the standard and model of the future world. These 
rare and secular streams by their very overflow fertilise, and 
even create, the nations of the earth ; but, for all this, the or- 
dinary flood is not less a danger to the neighbouring fields, nor 

is it less well that the noblest rivers should flow within their 
appointed channels and perform each its own service of refresh- 
ment and comfort to mankind. 

Therefore when we are asked whether so great a novelist as 
George Eliot has done well to try his fortune as a poet, we are 
glad to avoid any peremptory decision, and rather desire, 
by such an analysis of his work as our space allows, and by 
such comments as a careful appreciation of its merits suggests, 
to leave that question to the judgment of our and his readers. 

The form of the poem is peculiar and, as far as we know, not 
shaped on any recognise4 model. The dramatic scenes arc 
interspersed with narrative and descriptive verse, carrying on 
the action and illustrating the localities. It was, doubtless, one 
of the functions of the Greek Chorus to present to the im- 
agination of the audience certain circumstances and relations 
which the drama did not itsilf supply ; but then tlje Chorus was 
itself a sentient person and imbued with all the feelings and 
interests of the situation. Again, in the modern Mysteries, 

recourse was frequently had to a narrator who prepared tlie 
spectators for the coming scenes, and who generally assumed 
an allegorical character. But the combination here is not of 
any especial fitness or necessity, and almost leaves the impres- 
sion of some arbitrary method arising from some accident or con- 
venience in the author’s plan. It might be that the ])iccc was 
at first intended to be purely dramatic, but that, as the work 

went on, it appeared to the writer that something else was 
required to present a full and clear impression of its mean- 
ing. It might also be that the narrative form was the one 
originally adopted, but that the poet found it easier to make his 
characters, in their more passionate and critical positions, speak 
for themselves rather than through his epic medium. There 
is therefore in this treatment some injury to that sense of 

artistic completeness which suspends the critical judgment of 
the cultivated reader and compels an immediate satisfaction in 
the sentiment or expression set before him ; and some doubt is 
suggested whether the incidents of the drama are not rather 
broken up than connected by the relation, and would not 
have come out just as clearly and impressively in the mere 
succession of the scenes as with the assistance of the additional 
framework. Whether, on the other hand, the narrative form 
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would not itself have been more effective and appropriate to 
tlie subject^ is a question which involves the whole consider- 
ation of the success with which the writer has invoked his 
dramatic faculty, and whicli therefore had better be deduced 
from our criticism than allowed to precede it. 

Though the literary canon which Mr. Swinburne has 
tersely expressed, ^that nothing has any business in verse 
‘ that can be expressed equally well in prose,’ may be too 
strict and peremptory for universal application, yet we know 

no better test by which to try the soundness of poetic worth. 
There are, indeed, melodists of so entrancing a faculty that we 
hardly care for the commonplaceness or even stupidity of the 
tiling said for the very charm of the tones in which it is com- 
municated : but he’*e there is no such exceptional charm of 
verbal music, and tl.c matter of the piece must form a consider- 
able part of the consideration of its deserts. The story might, 
undoubtedly, have been told as well in prose and, in fact, it 
reads like an old romantic novelette ; but if George Eliot had 
ever conceived such a design, he must soon have seen that it was 
not worthy his telling. For it is«one of the perils of dramatic 
and even of narrative poetry that t^c writer often contents him- 
self with a plot or tale, the poverty and defects of which would 
be at once apparent in« prose, but which he imagines he can so 
enrich and improve by his diction and metre that it will come 
out in verse with an entirely different effect and novel interest. 
The reader, unfortunately, does not take the same view, and a 
lalse, dull, or exaggerated subject-matter augments tenfold the 

difficulties of dramatic or poetic success. An interesting and 
natural stoiy is an advantage which, if attainable, no discreet 
writer of verse will ever throw away. Few dramas have been 
submitted to so severe a trial of this kind as Slialcspearo in 
^ Lamb’s Tales,’ or have come out of it so satisfactorily, although 
in that case we have always felt that something was due to the 
operation of a cognate genius ; and the change, which Shaks- 

peare’s stories underwent in his own wonderful manipulation, 

has not been wholly lost by their retranslation into prose. 

The tale before* us is one of extreme romance, even in the 
most romantic period of modern history. It is of the time of 
which the Cid is the ideal hero, and of the tempers of which Cer- 
vantes is the immortal caricaturist ; but these familiar characters 
form only the background of the picture, while the chief per- 
sonages and incidents refer to the presence in Spain of a race 
neither Christian nor Moor — ^the strange and still mysterious 
wanderers from Northern Asia. A girl is stolen not by, but 
from, a troop of Gypsies, and brought up in a noble Christian 
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household. The son of that house, who has risen to posts of 
the highest distinction, becomes her lover, and lets it be known 

that he intends to marry her. The agents of the Inquisition, 
suspecting her blood and race, oppose the alliance, and threaten 
him with disgrace and her with the terrors of the Holy Office. 
J ust at this time some acrobats and dancers happen to practise 
their skill in the market-place of the fortress-town of Bedmar. 
Fedalma, the Gypsy Girl, is so stirred with sympathetic art 
and sensuous delight that she mixes with them and dances 

openly before the people. The Duke, her affianced lover, is 
shocked at the exhibition, but not diverted by it fix)m his 
purpose. While she is tlius exhibiting, a band of Gypsies, 
taken prisoners in some foray, pass across the public place ; the 
Chief recognises his daughter in Fedalma hy a curious neck- 
lace which she wears ; he penetrates into her private chamber 
and induces her to abandon her betrothed husband and her 
adopted country, and fly with him to Africa, where, with the 
assistance of the Moors, he hopes to found a Gypsy state and 
build up a Zincala people, which he and she shall prosperously 
govern and educate to a Idgh civilisation. The Duke re- 
turning and finding her flo>vn consults a Jew astrologer, and 
with him leaves the city in search of her. They discover her 
just at the time when her father has made a pact with the 
Moors to assist them in taking the city, and the Duke having 
failed in every other attempt to retain her, consents to abandon 
his post and, unaware of the consph’acy, allows the towm to 
ho captured, while he remains with the Gypsies, becomes one 
of themselves, and places himself under the absolute authority 
of the chief. Ills dearest friends are massacred, and his old 
foe the Inquisitor brought out for execution. Hon Silva 
pleads for the priest’s life, and when it is refused to him, lie 
resumes his natural feelings and stabs the Gypsy chief, who dies 
pardoning his murderer and declaring FedaJma his successor. 
She, however, after some short parley with her lover, passes over 

to Africa witii her father’s body, leaving him in desolation and 

despair. 

Such is the outline which George Fliot itias undertaken to 

fill up with the forms of art and animate with the spirit of poetic 
power. No easy task. The circumstances are so strange and 
the situations so violent that they suggest rather melodramatic 
or mimetic than tragic action. There is in them no space for 

the growth of pathos or the development of character. There is 
no time for the great conflict between the inward man and the 
outward fate, which dignifies sorrow and mitigates crime. 
The personages start up before us as representative passions : 
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as fierce Desire quieting conscience and obliterating Honour ; 
as wild Patriotism treading down womanly tenderness and 

grateful affection; as blind Zeal masking the appetite for 
cruelty under devotion to truth; while, as accessories and 
links of the action, we have Art delighting in its irresponsible 
gaiety, and Science exhibiting its common-sense. 

The Hero is avowedly presented as the slave of events ; a 
man so mixed, 

, * that each lo-day 

May seem a maniac to its morrow ’ — 

so wayward that the stars themselves cannot trace his course, 
aiicLdivine the end — ^ certain uncertainty ’ — a man with whom 
llcsolve is ‘ a fire-breathing steed,’ eager, no doubt, to bear him 
onward. 

‘ But it sees visions and may feel the air, 

Impassable with thoughts that come t^o late, 
liising from out the grave of murdered honour.’ 

Now, no doubt the most solemn and enduring character w^hom 
the Tragic Muse ever placed before the imagination of mankind 
was a man of ever-changing humemrs, but he had before him one 
abiding purpose which he accomplished, and, agony as it was 
to him to haVe to set the world right, he did his best to do it, 
even to the death. B*it the irresolution of George Eliot’s hero 
ends in his being swept away from all moorings of truth and 
honesty by his reckless passion ; and when he is left stranded 
and alone, when 

‘he saw 

The waters widen slowly, till at last 
Straining he gazed and know not if he gazed 
On aught but blackness overhung by stars,’ 
we leave him without reverence or even pity. 

It is otherwise with the Heroine. Whether or no it is a 
secret object of the })oem to depress the manly and elevate the 
feminine character we know not, but, assuredly, Eedalma ab- 
sorbs all the dramatic interest within herself, and exhibits not 
only the conventional struggle between love and duty, but 
the victory of the latter in a form that is usually and histori- 
culiy attributed to men alone. She is a hero, not a heroine ; 
the concrete humanity with her is more than any individual 
man, and in her self-sacrifice she implicates his ruin. The 
advocates of the ' two sexes of man ’ will naturally approve of 

this illustration of their theory ; but art follows, or is founded 
on, that condition of sentiment which is either instinctive in 
mankind, or from the long sequence of habit is assumed to be 
so. A paradox, whether painted in words or colours, jars on 
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the aesthetic sense, whatever latent or possible truth it may con- 
tain. The common ideal gladly recognises Jeanne d’Aro in her 

soldierly manhood, and even Jael in her murderous inhospita- 
lity ; hut it would not add to the dignity or beauty of the 
historic figure if the Maid of Orleans had cut down her loyer, 
or if Sisera had been the betrothed of the Hebrew patriot. 
In the discussion respecting the equality, or rather the laiioral 
identity, of the sexes, it must never be forgotten, that whatever 
be the natural or social gains, the abolition of a great diversity 

in Nature or in Art is in itself a mighty loss, and, at least as 
the human mind is now constituted, brings with it a confusion 
of thought and feeling, resulting in monstrous and distorted 
combinations rather than in any increased completencss%nd 
more perfect whole. 

Thus in the main originality of this poem we have a sense of 
extravagance that mars the pleasure of the scones in which 
this sacrifice is repeated and completed, but which, in them- 
selves, are full of elegant subtlety of feeling and much majesty 
of thought. In the first of these Fedalrna is made to abandon 
the affection that should her very life, not from filial 
loyalty, not from conscious incongruity of feeling, but from a 
narrow Hebrajstic sense oV patriotism to the nomad i)eoplc 
from whom she has been severed by education and every habit 
of existence, IShc only thinks that 

* She is a born Zincala, of a race 
More outcast and despised than Moor or Jew. 

... A people with no home even in memory ; 

No dimmest lore of giant ancestors 
To make a common hearth for piety. 

... A race that lives on prey as foxes do, 

With stealthy petty rapine.* 

At first she promises that the moment after her marriage, 
when the Duke presents her to the world, she will declare 

;; * I am His daughter — his — ^the gypsy’s.* 

This her father rejects as 

‘ A woman’s dream — who thinks by smiling well 
To ripen figs in frost’ 

Then she offers to reveal the truth to the Duke at once ; but 

he replies 

‘ Too late, too poor a service that, my child ! 

Not 80 the woman who would save her tribe 
Must help its heroes.’ 
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He insists that she must fly with him and them. She will 
not — she cannot abandon her betrothed. 

‘ All sorrows else are but imagined flames, 

Making mo shudder at an unfelt smart ; 

But his imagined sorrow is a fire 

That scorches me.’ 

This Zarca designates ; — 

‘ The first young passionate wail of spirits called 
To some great destiny. In vain, my daughter ! 

Lay the young eagle in what nest you will, 

The cry and swoop of eagles overhead 
Vibrate proplictic in its kindred frame, 

And|pakc it spread its wings and poise itself 

For 5ie eagle’s flight.’ 

He forces on her the conviction that her union with the 
Spaniard will be base and unnatural ; that in time he too will 

find and feel it so. 

* Your worshipped sun, your smiling face of day, 

Will turn to cloudiness, and you will shiver 

In your thin finery of vain desire. 

Men call his passion madness.; and he, too, 

May*learn to think it madness.* 

She repels this thought, but her resolution weakens. She 

had tliought she was young: 

* But now I know I am an aged sorrow— 

My people’s sorrow. Father, since I am yours — 

Since I must walk an unslain sacrifice, 

Carrying the knife within me, quivering — 

Put cords upon me, drag me to me doom 
My birth has laid upon me. Sec, I kneel : 

I cannot will to go/ 

He strikes again, tells her of the nation’s seed he is about to 
plant in Africa — calls her to aid — to succeed him, and not 
bring a curse upon her race. Then she submits. 

‘I will go! 

Father, I choose ! I will not take a heaven 
Haunted bjr* shrieks of far-off misery. 

This deed and I have ripened with the hours : 

It is a part of me— a wakened thought 

That, rising like a giant, masters me, 

And grows into a doom.’ 

She takes off her jewels of her betrothal, and in ha agony 
yet asks, 

‘ O father, will the women of our tribe 
Suffer as I do, in the years to come 
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When you have made them great in Africa ? 

Redeemed from ignorant ills only to feel ^ 

A conscious woe ? Then — is it worth the pains ? 

Were it not l>etter when we reach that shore 
To raise a funeral-pile and perish all ? 

So closing up a myriad avenues 

To misery yet unwrought? My soul is fiiint — 

Will these sharp pangs buy any certain good ? 

ZA.BCA. 

* Nay, never falter ; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 

The undivided will to seek the good: 

’Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 

The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say wo fail ! — 

We feed the high t?adition of the world, 

And leave our spirits in Zincalo breasts. 

Fedalma. 

‘ Yes, 1 will say that we shall fail ! I will not count 

On aught but being, faithful.’ 

We will now follow Fedalma to the scene of her second 
conflict, and where the victory seems cdmparativciy easy. She 
has successfully accepted her fate, abiiost liopelessly : — 

‘ Hopes have precarious life, 

They are oft blighted, withered, snapped sheer off 
In vigorous growth and turned to rottenucss. 

But faithfulness ^an feed on suffering 
And knows no disappointment.’ 

When Don Silva suddenly appears; he tells her be has fled 
and left all for her ; she abandons herself to the old feelings, 
when Zarca with a drawn sword interru])ls their embrace; in 
answer to the Spaniard's demand for her he cries : — 

‘ I tell you, were you King of Aragon, 

And won my daughter’s hand, your higher rank 
Would blacken her dishonour. ’Twca*c excuse 
If you were beggared, homeless, spit upon, 

And SO made even with her people's lot ; 

For then she would-be lured by want, not wealth, 

To be a wife amongst an alien race 
To whom her tribe owes curses. 

— ‘ if she still calls it good to take a lot 
That measures joy for her as she forgets 
Her kindred and her kindred’s misery, 
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Nor feels the softness of her downy conch 
Marred by remembrance that she once forsook 

The place that she was born to— let her go I’ 

Her choice is made. 

* My lord, farewell ! 

'Twas well we met once more ; now we must part. 

I think wo had the chief of all love’s joys 
Only in knowing that we loved each other.’ 

But with him it is otherwise, he declares that he will 

^ . . . abide with her, adopt her lot, 

Claiming alone fulfilment of her vows 
As my betrothed wife. 

Fedalica. 

‘Nay, Silva, nay! 

You could not live so — spring from your high placo , . • 

Don Silva. 

‘ Yes, I have said it. And you, chief, are bound 
By hej strict vows, no stronger fealty 

Being left to cancel them.^ 

He accepts? every condition of subjection to the new life and 
the new home, and when warned what he is undertaking and 
surrendering, replies, 

‘ I shall be no more missed 
Than waves are missed that leaping on the rock 
Find thero a bed and rest. Life's a vast sea 

That does its mighty errand without fail, 

Panting in unchanged strength though waves are changing. 
And 1 have said it : she shall be my people, 

And where she gives her life I wiU give mine.’ 

She accepts the sacrifice with no good hope or heart, feeling 
his degradation as in somewise her own. 

‘ What the Zincala may not quit for you, 

I cannot joy that you should quit for her.* 

While he is detained by Zarca’s orders in a castle, the 
Gypsies aid the Moors to capture the city entrusted to his care 
and honour, slay the heir and guardian of his house and his 
dearest friend besides; and, when in his agony of remorse, 
Don Silva accuses Zarca of treachery in not forewarning him 
of this, he says : — 

‘ I warned you of your oath. 

You shrank not, were resolved, were sure your place 
Would never miss you, and you had your will. 
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I am no priest, and keep no consciences: 

I keep mj own place and my own command.’ 

The Inquisitor, who is brought out to die, curses him as the 
cause of the whole calamity, and Zarca falling by Don Silva’s 
hand and, with his dying breath, proclaiming Fcdalma the 

Gjq)sy Queen, practically closes the drama. 

Now whether or not our readers look on the scenes which 
we have outlined as dramatically successful, yet, apart from 
the question of the choice of plot or development of character, 
indications enough will have been given of the power of 
poetical diction and rhetorical expression to assure them that 
they will be fully repaid in their perusal of this book, even if 

it did not present itself under a standard literary name. Other 
scenes, indeed, which in no way subserve the progress of the 
drama arc perhaps in themselves, more interesting than those we 
have analysed, and have a,.8eparate purpose more attractive 
than the plot of the whole. We will point out two : the one, 
the discussion between the Duke and the Inquisitor, with the 
latter’s subsequent soliloquy ; the other, the interview of the 
Duke with his old preceptor the astrologer. The first of these 
is a stern exposition of thd monastic character a,nd the higher 
sacerdotal idealism ; the Prior looks on Fedalma as no better 
than an infidel. 

‘ She bears the marks 
Of races unhaptised, that never bowed 
Before the holy pigu.s, were never moved 
By stirrings of the sacramental gifts. 

Don Silva {scornfully), 

* Holy accusers practise palmistry, 

And, other witness lucking, read the skin. 

Pkior. 

* 1 read a record deeper tliap the skin. 

What ! Shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 
Descend through generations, and the soul 
That moves within our frame like God in worlds — 
Convulsing, urging, melting, withering — 

Imprint no record, leave no documents, 

9f her great history ? Shall men bequeath 
The fancies of their palate to their sons, 

And shall the shudder of restraining awe, 

The slow-wept teai’s of contrite memory, 

Faith’s prayerful labour, and the food divine 
Of fasts ecstatic — shall these pass away 
Like wind upon the waters, tracklessly? 
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Shall the mere curl of eyelashes remain 
And god-enshrining symbols leave no trace 
Of tremors reverent ? — That maiden^s blood 
Is as unchristian as the leopard’s. 

Don SinvA. 

‘Say, 

Unchristian as the Blessed Virgin’s blood 
Before the angel spoke the word, “ All hail ! ’* ’ 

Somewhat later the Prior in a solemn soliloquy vindicates the 
principle of religious persecution, answering those that appeal 
to mercy, which with him is twice-^ cursed ’ not ‘ blessed* : — 

‘ O mercy worthy of the licking hound 

That knows no future but its feeding time ! 

Mercy has es that pierce the ages — sees 
From heights divine of the eternal purpose 
Far-scattered consequence ip its vast sum ; 

Chooses to save, but with illumined vision 

Sees that to save is greatly to destroy. 

’Tis so the Holy Inquisition sees : its wrath 
Is fed from the strong heart of wisest love. 

For love must needs make ^atred. He who loves 
God«and his law must hate the foes of God. 

And I have sinned in being merciful : 

Being slack in hate, 1 have been slack in love. 

{He takes the crucifix and holds it Vf before Atm.) 

Thou shuddering, bleeding, thirsting, dying God, 

Thou Man of Sorrows, scourged and bruised and torn. 
Suffering to save — wilt thou not judge the world ? 

This .arm which held the children, this pale hand 

That gently touched the eyelids of the blind. 

And opened passive to the cruel nail. 

Shall one day stretch to leftwai’d of thy throne, 

Charged with the power that makes the lightning strong, 

And hurl thy foes to everlasting hell.’ 

In studied contrast to the Christian fanatic is drawn the 

quiet Jew astrologer, whose heart is in nature and science, 
and who finds more to love and care for in the brute creation 
itself than can the monk in the finest forms of man. A monkey 
leaps upon his knee. 

< See, he declares we are at amity ! 

Don Silva. 

* 1^0 brother sage had read your nature faster. 

Sefbaudo. 

* Why, so he is a brother sage. Man thinks 
Brutes have no wisdom, since they know not his : ^ 
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Can we divine thoir world Y — ^tlie hidden life 
That mirrors us as hideous shapeless power, 

Cruel supremacy of sharp-edged death, 

Or fate that leaves a bleeding mother robbed ? 

Oh, they have long tradition and swift speech, 

Can tell with touches and sharp darting cries 
Whole histories of timid races taught 
To breathe in terror by red-handed man. 

Don Silva. 

‘ Ah, you denounce my sport with hawk and hound. 

I would not have the angel Gabriel 
As hard as you in noting down my sins. 

Sephaedo. 

* Nay, they are virtues for you warriors — 

Hawking and hunting! You “are merciful 
When you leave killing men to kill the brutes. 

But, for the point of wisdom,' I would choose 
To know the mind that stirs between the wings 
Of bees and building wiasps, or fills the woods 
With myriad murmurs of responsive sense 
And true-aimed impuW, rather than to know*^ 

The thoughts of warriors.’ 

And when his pupil replies that death and cruelty are the 
ordained masters of mankind, and instances that 
‘ The last grand masque for his diversion is 
The Holy Inquisition 

he appeals to the living contradiction in himself:-^ 

' Your small physician, weighing ninety pounds, 

A petty morsel for a healthy shark, 

Will worship mercy throned within his soul 
Though all the luminous angels of the stars 
Burst into cruel chorus on his ear. 

Singing, “We know no mercy.” He would cry 
‘^1 know it” still, and soothe the frightened bird 
And feed the child a-hungered, walk abreast 
Of persecuted men, and keej> most hate' 

For rational torturers. There 1 stand firm.’ 

The whole of this scene is to us the most agreeable in the 
book : it is clearly the transcript of the author’s own mind ; 
the bright words are the natural colouring of his thoughts ; 
and whatever be the destiny of the poem in the fluctuations 
of tame and taste, it may well stand by itself as a noble decla- 
m ation apart from any dramatic accessories. One more extract 
from it: — 
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‘ For Truth, to us, is like a living child 
Born of two parents ; if the parents part 
And will divide the child, how shall it live ? 

Or, I will rather Ba.y : Two angels guide 
The path of man, both aged and 3 'et young. 

As angels arc, ripening through endless years. 

On one he leans : some call her Memory , 

And soUQC, Tradition ; and her voice is sweet, 

Witli deep mysterious accords : the other. 

Floating above, holds down a lamp which streams 
A light divine and searching on the eartl^ 

Compelling eyes and footsteps. Memory yields, 

Yet clings with loving check, and shines anew 
Reflecting all the rays of that bright lamp 
Our angel holds. We had not walked 

But for Ti‘i'<3iiion ; we walk evermore 
To higher i)aths, by brightening Reason’s lamp.’ 

We have not spoken of the narrative portion of the poem, to 
which, indeed, our attention might naturally have been first 
directed, both from the fine opening in the; first ten pages and 
from our general impression of it^ greater suitableness to the 
character of the story. Indeed, it would surprise all who are 
familiar witli "the vivid style of George RHot’s prose, if the 
fiuhstitiition of blank vQrse should have neutralised the imagina- 
tive faculty or the power of expression. There is much, as 
we have already intimated, which we should have liked just as 
well without the metre ; but there are narrative and descriptive 
passages which, if given as detached pieces, would be willingly 
read and not easily forgotten. We wish we had space for 
the whole of the* Pla9a Santiago’ and its surroundings, as it 
‘ widens in the passive air — 

The Pla^a Santiago, where the church, 

A mosque converted, shows an eyeless face 
Red-clicckcred, faded, doing penance still — 

Bearing with Moorish arch the imaged saint. 

Apostle, baron, Spanish warrior. 

Whose charger’s hoofs trample the turbaned dead, 

Whose banner with the Cross, the bloody sword, 

Flashes ntfiwart the Moslem’s glazing eye. 

And mocks his trust in Allah who forsakes. 

Up to the church the Plaga gently slopes, 

In shape most like the pious palmer’s shell. 

Girdled with low white bouses ; high above 
Tower the strong fortress and sharp-angled wall 
And well-flanked castle gate. From o’er the roofs, 

And from the shadowed patios cool, there spreads 
The breath of flowers and aromatic leaves 

Soothing the sense with bliss indefinite — 
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A baseless hope, a glad presentiment, 

That curves the lip more softly, fills the eye 

With more indulgent beam.’ 

Strange and forced as seems to us the incident of Fedalma’s 
public dance^ yet we rejoice in its description. 

‘ — she, sole swayei by impulse passionate. 

Feeling all life was music and all eyes 

The warming quickening light that music makes. 

Moved as, in dance religious, Miriam, 

When on the Bed Sea shore she raised her voice 

And led* the chorus of her people’s joy ; 

Or as the Trojan maids that reverent sang 
Watching the sorrow -crownM Hecuba ; 

Moved in slow curves voluminous, gradual, 

Feeling and action flowing into one. 

In Eden’s natural taintless marriage-bond ; 

Ardently modest, sensuously pure. 

With young delight ^hat wonders at itself 
And throbs as innocent as opening flowers. 

Knowing not comment — soilless, beautiful. 

The spirit in her gravely glowing face 

With sweet community informs her limbs, 

Filling their fine gra^lation with the breath ^ 

Of virgin majesty ; as full-vowellcd words 
Are new impregnate with the master’s thought. 

Evep the chance-strayed delicate tendrils black, 

That backward ’scape from out her wreathing hair— 

Even the pliant folds that cling transverse 
When with qbliquely soaring bend altern 
She seems a goddess quitting earth again— 

Gather expression — a soft undertone 

And resonance exquisite from the grand chord 

Of her harmoniously bodied soul.’ 

The many travellers who have witnessed the Gypsy revels 
in the south of Spain will feel all the force of this portraiture : 
the singular and somewhat , strained expression, ^obliquely 
‘ soaring bend altern,’ is a true word-picture for that strophic 
movement, which has rather the charm of a novel nature 
than of a special art, and tlius loses none of its effect by repe- 
tition and monotony. 

Again, when Fedalma had fled. 

‘ Silva walked 

Through the long corridor where dimness yet 

Cherished a liugeriug, flickering, dying hope : 

Fedalma still was there — ^he could not see 
Tho vacant place that once her presence filled. 

Can we believe that the dear dead are gone ? 
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Love in sad weeds forgets the funeral day, 

Opens the chamber door and almost smiles — 

Then sees the sunbeams pierce athwart the bed ^ 

Where the pale face is not.* ^ 

And so on till 

— ‘ in the rooms inexorable light 
Streamed through the open window where she fled, 
Streamed on the belt and coronet thrown down — 

Mute witnesses — sought out the ring 

That sparkled on the crimson, solitary, 

Wounding him, like a word.* 

The G-ypsy encampment is a fair si)ecimcn of our author’s 

pure description ; and that we may expect to be as bright and 

strong as words can make it: — 

^ See from the steep 

The scattered olives hurry in gjyy throngs 
Down towards the valley, where the little stream 
Parts a green hollow ’twixt the gentler slopes ; 

And in that hollow, dwellings: not white homes 
Of building Moors, but little swarthy tents 
Such as of old perhaps on Asiai^ plains, 

Or wending westward p«'ist the Caucasus, 

Our fathers raised^to rest in. Close they swarm 
About two taller tents, and viewed afar 
Might seem a dark -robed crowd in penitence 
That silent kneel ; but come now in their midst 
And watch a busy, bright-eyed, sportive life ! , 

Tall maidens bend to feed the tethered goat, 

The ragged kirtle fringing at the knee 

Above the linging curves, the shoulder’s smoothness 

Parting the torrent strong of ebon hair. 

Women with babes, the wild and neutral glance 
Swayed now to sweet desire of mothers* eyes, 

Bock their strong cradling arms and chant low strains 
Taught by monotonous and soothing winds 
That fall at night-time on the dozing ear. 

The crones plait reeds, or shred the vivid herbs ; 

Into the caldron : tiny urchins crawl 
Or sit and gufgle forth their infant joy. 

Lads lying sphynx-like with uplifted breast 
Propped on their elbows, their black manes tossed back,' 

Fling up the coin and watch its fatal fall, 

Dispute and scramble, run and wrestle fierce, 

Then fall to play and fellowship again ; 

Or in a thieving swarm they run to plague 

The grandsires, who return with rabbits slung, 

And with the mules fruit-laden from the fields. 

Some striplings choose the smooth stones from the brook 
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To serve the slingers, cut the twigs for snares, 

Or trim the hazel-wands, or at the bark 
Of some exf)loring dog they dart away 
With swift precision towards a moving speck. 

These are the brood of Zarca’s Gypsy tribe ; 

Most like an earth-born race bred by the Sun 
On some rich tropic soil, the father’s light 
Flashing in coal-black eyes, the mother’s blood 
With bounteous elements feeding their young limbs. 

The stalwart men and youths are at the wars 
Following their chief, all save a trusty band 
Who keep strict watch along the northern heights.’ 

It may be easily inferred from the tone of our observations, 
that if in the future contributions of George Eliot to our litera- 
ture there is to be a choice between tlie poet and the novelist, 
we earnestly plcfid for the latter. The very abundance and 
depth of his reflective faculti^is are against his poetical success. 
The bark of song is easily over-freighted with thought ; and just 
as there is a wondrous power in harmony to carry nonsense 
itself contentedly down the stream of time, so there is a 
burden of sense 'which nothing but the rarest balance of ex- 
pression on the part of the wfiter and the most willing imagina- 
tion of the reader can prevent from sinking into prose. Tn as 
far as George Eliot can be a poet ^ Romola ’ is, undoubtedly, a 
finer poem than the ‘ Spanish Gypsy and in the productions 
of a mind whore that delightful combination of poetical feeling 
and thought with the power of the best expression in prose 
does exist,' we decline the medium of verse that adds nothing 
to the general effect, and only suggests a sense of deficiency, 
where otherwise there would be nothing to desire. 
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Abt. IX. — Address of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli^ 

M,P., First Lord of the Treasury^ to the Electors of the 
County of Buckingham, October 3rd, 1868. 

^HE Parliament of 1865, one which will remain very memor- 
able in the histoiy of this country, is now virtually at an 

end, and only awaits the Royal Mandate which will extinguish 
it. Elected under the Premiership of Lord Palmerston, and 
dissolved under that of Mr. Disraeli, the three years of its 
life were anni mirahilcs in many ways. We have gone through 
a revolution in the course of it, peaceful, but powerful, both 
for good and for e\il. We proi)ose in a few pages to reckon 
up tlie gain and to count the cost. 

Assembled under the rule of yie Liberal party, the Par- 
liament is dissolved under a Tory Government With a 
nominal majority of seventy in the Liberal ranks, it has placed 
and maintained for two years a Conservative Administration in 
oflSce. It has exchanged Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone for 
Lord Derby,, and latterly for Mf. Disraeli, and has enabled 
the latter to set at defian<*e the voice of adverse majorities and 
the traditions of Constitutional Government. It has seen, not 
unmoved perhaps, but without resentment, the rulers of this 
country fling to the winds their avowed political faith, and has 
aided a Tory Minister in pjissing a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform more democratic in its character than any of ^ose 
'which it was the creed of the Tory party to denounce, and con- 
taining within it every element of fancied danger which has 
warmed their rhetoric and inspired their political action for the 
last thirty years. 

Removed from the immediate din and dust of the conflict, it 
is impossible for us not to feci that these events, thus shortly 
summarised, are full of ])olitical significance, apart altogether 
from the immediate measure which has been so singularly 
passed. Their moral elements will have far more effect on the 
future of this country than any alteration in our electoral 
system. The true dimensions of the question of the franchise 
we endeavoured more than two years ago to estimate, and^ the 
incidents of 1867 and 1868 have gone far to corroborate and 
justify the views we then expressed. Since 1832 the question 
of the franchise never really involved any great organic change. 
It never was, as we heard so vehemently reiterated, a question 
of the transfer of political power from one class to another. It 
waa a question of readjustment merely, which altered circum- 
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stances, increased population, and more widely diiFuscd intel- 
ligence rendered not only wise but inevitable. It never had, 
in our mind, much party importance ; and if its tendency in 
one sense was democratic, it was so much more in the philo- 
sophic than in the familiar and practical import of that term. 

True as we thought these views were of the successive proposi- 
tions of the various Liberal Administrations, they are, even as 
we write, standing the test of the far more violent strain applied 
by the last Parliament. A borough franchise enjoyed by every 
householder, multiplying by three the constituencies of most 
of our electoral towns, and descending to the very lowest of 
what may be called the respectable classes, bids fair to send 

representatives certainly not inferior in position, and very 
often identical in person, with those selected under the settle- 
ment of 1832. In the counties, our feudal chiefs again unfurl 
the old banners, and shout the old war-crics ; and Cavendishes 
and Stanleys, Lowthers aiid Howards, again muster their 
followers, and renew the ancient struggles. Those phantoms 
of vertical Reform, of the degradation of the franchise, of the 
preponderance of numbers, which were to transform the British 
Parliament into an American Caucus, have vanished. It is 
now certain that the mere enlargement of our electoral qualifi- 
cation, under circumstances not the most favourable, will simply 
reproduce, with little apparent change in the material, the 
results of 1832. The reason is, that place the franchise where 
we choose, as long as public opinion can be brought to bear on 
the electors, the other elements which truly determine our 
poliiilcal action, and regulate constitutional development, will 
operate without alteration. 

So one chapter of fears and follies is closed. It is not 

gratifying to our national vanity to coiitemplate the sudden 
and instantaneous collapse of forebodings so vehemently up- 
held as political wisdom, and of party watchwords by which 
so- many plighted vows were sworn. They have perished 
under an experiment which, had they been more than empty 
sound, might have inspired them with some vitality. The 7/. 
franchise of^ Mr. Gladstone’s measure would have been a 
gentle trai^sitiioii. Household suffrage, flung down on the 
table of the House of Commons in a fit of reckless despair, 
might have tried somewhat violently the moorings of our Con- 
stitution. The paramount but paltry necessity of outbidding 
their opponents, and furnishing a cloak, thin and unsubstantid 
as it was, to their political inconsistency, drove the Tory party 
to a proposal which went beyond the exigencies of the times, 
and which might, had their fears possessed any solid ground. 
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have done something to justify them. But, as far as we can 
judge, sudden and rash as the experiment was on the part 
of those who made it, it has more than vindicated our faith 
in the popular principle. There has been no reeling and 
staggering, no rant or fustian — ^not even an excess of popular 

excitement in the demeanour of the newly enfranchised masses. 
They have gone about the selection of their candidates with 
earnestness and gravity which contrast vividly and advan- 
tageously with the old election orgies, the glory of our insti- 
tutions, and the themes for our satirists. The Conservatives 
have been, taught at last that from the people the people have 
nothing to fear. 

Safely settled, there can be no question that this liiatter of 
the franchise has well settled. The main reason which 

compelled the consideration of it was the growing intelligence 
and independence of the working and industrial population. 
There was indeed a large class of lufen, holding Liberal opinions, 
who wore well satisfied with the result of the measure of 1832 , 
and thought that it might fairly have remained longer undis- 
turbed. They saw that the House of Commons was reason- 
ably in accord with the public opinion of the country ; and 
thought that this, the main object of Parliamentary represen- 
tation, having been attained, it was undesirable to agitate for 
fresh organic changes. They saw, on the other hand, many 
important social questions waiting, and indeed calling for solu- 
tion, t<j which it was hopeless to invite the attention of the 
public while the agitation for Reform prevailed. There was 
some reason on their side, and it must be conceded that the 
demand for the extension of the suffrage was more loudly pro- 
claimed within the walls of Parliament than echoed out of 
doors. In Lord Palmerston’s cool and cautious hands it is 
quite possible that these views might have prevailed consider- 
ably longer than they have done, without exciting much either 
of party difficulty or of public clamour. 

But it is far better as it is. The growing power of the 
excluded class could not be restrained or diminished. It must 
either have remaiY\ed an influence increasing day by day out- 
side the Constitution, or be embraced within it. With its 
growth it was rapidly acquiring knowledge of its power, and 
of the means of using it with effect ; and, moreover, it com- 
prehended an immense majority of those for whom Govern- 
ments and Parliaments exist. This was a social state precisely 
of that kind out of which social convulsions are wont to spring; 
and which continues fair and tranquil externally, until the 

casual spark'explodes the mine. If amid this large mass of 
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otjr fellow-<jountiymen there were elements of danger^ they 
were dangerous only while outside the Constitution, but are 

entirely innocuous within it. 

It was well to deal with this problem before its solution 
became the result, not of reason, but of menace. In fact, in 
the almost humorous transformations of the late Parliament^ 
and the startling suddenness of this unexpected boon, there 
has been a certain amount of practical advantage. The work- 
ing-man found himself enfranchised when he least expected it. 

He not only had not extorted it, he had handly* asked for it ; 
for Mr. Beales and his mobs were very local and unimportant 
movements. It came on him before he had well prepared his 
mind to receive it ; and what between the extent of the measure 
itself, and the marvellous quarter from which it came, all feel- 
ings of triumph have been merged in a placid and gratified 
surprise. 

But, after all, the main aground on whicli this measure is 
welcome is the new blood — ^the fresh infusion — which it has 
brought to our electoral ranks. It has extended, and while it 
has extended has confirmed ajnd established, the foundations of 
our constitutional liberty, ^d given a fresh impulse to the 
popular principle. Doubtless, in many isolated instances it will 
operate unsatisfactorily. In some — but^this will be rare — men 

of violent opinions, and slender culture m*ay find entrance to the 
House. In others, and as we anticipate much more frequently, 
the lower class of voters will bring strength to the Tories and 
weakness to the Liberals. It may also be feared that undue 
influence and corruption, as well as the expense of elections, will 
in some quarters be increased. 

But these are the attendant and characteristic evils of con- 
stitutional government. We must look to the hcaltWul opera- 
tion of the popular principle, the enlarged and truer sense of 
public duty, and the wider influence of an extended public 
opinion to correct and neutralise them. That wealth, property, 

ancient lineage, and social position, will have their due in- 
fluence under the extended franchise we never doubted. They 
are elements inherent in our social fabric which it is the object 
of government to maintain, administer, and improve; and 
under no possible management of the electoral franchise, in 
this country, could their operation be materially diminished. 

The real fruits, however, of the new franchise will not be 
found in any change in the character of the representatives 
sent to Parliament. The degradation of the franchise, as the 
Tory watchword ran two years ago, is now a thing accom- 
plished by themselves ; and no one can doubt that the Legis- 

• 
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laturc Avill gain, and not lose,^ in dimity, weight, and even 
ability by the change. If, as is hot improbable, one or two 
working-men should find their way there, if they are able and 
honest, they will do no discredit to an assembly which is 
essentially a House of Commons. Mere demagogues will 
find their level now, as they have always done hitherto ; and 
although we do not anticipate that many members of this class 
’will be returned, a certain admixture of it will only add to the 
catholicity of the representation. 

Still, we should be wrong if we did not recognise the fact 
that we have passed rapidly through a very remarkable and 
important transition. The Reform Act is in some respects a 
revolution ; and its main and most enduring result will be a 
change in the habltr, of thought, the prevailing incentives, and 
the principles of .^.otion, which will now be brought to bear on 
political questions. The Conservative party, bent on out- 
flanking their antagonists, probably did not stop to consider 
how many cberislicd interests they put in jeopardy, or what a 
flood of light they were about to introduce into many a dark 
recess. Old questions will revive in novel shapes. Questions 
little stirred hitherto will be canvassed under a more rigid and 
exacting scrutiny. Platitudes and commonplaces will lose 
much of their magic and power; and men will insist on bringing 

public institutions and public administration to the test, not of 
prescription, but of reason. 

Here, if anywhere, is the danger, but here also eminently 
will be the benefit, of the change. Wo may expect to have 
many of our accustomed prejudices rudely handled — to have 
crude and even violent suggestions applied to many of our 
familiar usages. Antiquity will, no doubt, meet with less 
reverence for its own sake, and mere novelty iWll often be 
worsliip])cd under the guise of improvement. The members of 
the House of Commons acting under a more direct responsi- 
bility, may not be aide to play the luxurious game of party 

warfare as freely as they were wont ; and this may have some 

tendency to convert the representative into a delegate. 

But here also lies the great harvest which we expect to 
reap. The English mind is slow to change. The interests of 
England are not concentrated in one or two capital cities, 
but its wide- spread prosperity extends throughout all its pro- 
vinces. One result of this is t?) increase enormously the 
difficulty of social reform. Each little centre of prosperity is 
also a centre of obstruction. The little magnate fosters as 
tenderly his influence over his village as the great one does his 
over his tefrritory ; and every effort to touch the things that 
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are stirs into immediate rebellion all the jealous bristles of the 
local potentates. Do we lay our finger on Education ? Esta- 
blishment and Dissent are instantly in arms. Do we try to 
enact a rational code of Bankruptcy ? The village attorney, 
with a host of underlings at his back, souTids an immediate 
note of alarm. These stolid panics of course find their repre- 
sentatives within the walls of the House of Commons ; and 
the instinct of obstruction spreads until it is triumphant. So 
has Parliament loitered and dallied year after year with ques- 
tions in themselves so plain and simple that in the hands of an 
arbitrary Government they would not have remained unsolved 
for a single year. 

This is the price — and a very heavy price it has been — ^that 
we have hitherto paid for Constitutional Government Social 
Keform stands still, and stops the way. Administrative abuses 
so flagrant that no European Government would endure them, 

flaunt themselves with irf/punity, strong in the power of 
obstruction ; and the only real field for the statesmen of our 
day has been hitherto all but closed, for want of some impel- 
ling power strong enough te dislodge the inert but resisting 
mass. 

The new franchise ^vill give us great help in this respect. 
It will furnish an amount of impulse or momentum before 

which we expect many of these bulwarks of conceit, prejudice, 
and provincialism to disappear. Some indication of this truth 
is even now beginning to dawn on the English mind ; and the 
more acute, although not the most far-seeing, are beginning to 
sound the note of preparation. Thus some of the more weighty 
of the clergy feeling, and feeling rightly, that Church as well 
as State must submit to more impartial scrutiny at the hands 
of the new Parliament, start to the oj)posite extreme — foresee 
the downfall, instant and imminent, of the Church of England 
as she stands, and warn all to provide a shelter against the 
day of coming destruction. 

But these, and similar utterances from other quarters, are 
in themselves extravagant and unstatesmanlike. The Church 
of England, no doubt, will be compelled to conform more than 
she has hitherto done to the opinions of the people. She will 
be obliged to found her stabifity as a state institution on the 
sympathy of tone and sentiment with those among whom she 
labours and for whom she exists. But all this will only 

increase her influence, an(l add solid power to her clergy. The 
alarm which is spreading among her ranks is only the first 
blight streak, heralding tlie coming day, and showing that the 
reign of narrow interests, and local prejudice, for which we 
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exchanged that of political oligarchy in 1832, is about to be 
dissipated. Wc shall have now to look fairly in the face tlie 
footing on which our institutions and our legislation rest, 4nd 
to inquire with more earnestness, and indeed with more truth- 
fulness, and more desire to see the truth, how far they have 

not hitherto been devised for the well-being of a few, rather 
than a single regard to the interests of all. 

But Avhat, it may be asked, are the coming questions ? It is 
not ill together easy to give a definite answer. We may fore- 
see that the Irish Church will be fiercely fought; we may 
prophesy that Education Avill be more earnestly advocated, but 
probably attended with as much unreasoning dogmatism, and 
settled for the time by clumsy compromises, as it has hitherto 
been. The truth is, the real questions which are to play con- 
spicuous jiarts ill the next quarter of a century are, so to 
speak, not yet born. As the enormous masses in whose hard 

hands resides the mighty industrial power of this country 
come to ap])ly their newly-stirred intelligence to their own 
wants, and interests, and disadvantages, many i-ojnes of the 
deepest significance, which no^ remain unnoticed, will be 
evolved. The middle and upper ranks, taught by the voice of 
a new and ffoshcr political philosophy, will address themselves 
with a dee])C)’ and more discnminating insight to tlic whole 

circle of social improvement. Just as the educated eye dis- 
covers beauties or blemishes in a work of art which are hidden 
to the unj)raetised spectator, things which were tolerated as 
harmless, or assumed as meritorious, will be tested by a finer 
sense, and i)assed through the crucible of a more fastidious and 
more educated age. 

Meanwhile it must be owned that, apart from the two im- 
portiiiit topics to which we have referred, the programme is 
scanty enough. The second-rate performers oeQU])y the stage 
until the real stars arrive. Primogeniture, and Game, and 
Vote by Hiillot, and the Permissive Bill, are the sort of 
grievances which this general election has called forth! Happy 
is the nation which has none more serious. We doubt if any 
of them will survive the grave and earnest times which are at 
hand. 

As to Primogeniture, and what is called the Land Question, 
we doubt if any evil which there is to redress, strikes at all 
deep into the community. Entails are mainly to be deprecated 
because they impoverish the proprietor, and often ruin the 
land. But as long as the power of settlement is left, the 
abolition of the l.<aw of Primogeniture is the narrowest of 
narrow questions. If the right to settle on the eldest son 
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remain, H matters little to the community what becomes of the 
Law of Primogeniture. 

There are indeed those who would like to see the land much 
more subdivided than it is, and are prepared by legislation to 
compel this result. For our own part, we have no such desire. 
It may be diflicult perhaps to justify the law of the descent of 
real property on any philosophical principle ; but there can be 
little doubt that its effect on the upper and middle classes in 
this country has been beneficial. It has stimulated the love of 
enterprise, and educed the energies of younger sons in every 
department of intelligent exertion. We do not wish to exchange 
this manly type for a multitude of small but impoverished 
holders, devoured from year to year by petty ■solicitudes, 

without capital to make the most of their land, and bringing 
up their families in constant struggles to make both ends meet. 
But our wishes on this head are of little moment, lor in this 
country the proposal is iny)racticable. To exchange gi*cat 
entails, for a cluster of petty entails, and prevent the land- 
owner from selling his land, ii: this age of free trade, is too 
absurd a suggestion to be worjJ,hy of attention. Let the traffic 

in land be free — and let the transfer of it be cheap. Give 
easy and available security 'of title, and then let riie ordinary 
princiides of supply and demand regulate its possession. If 
land give a rcuiunerativc return to the small capitalist, as 
compared with other investments, the small caintalist will 
invest in it. If it do not, on ordinary commercial princijdes it 
will belong to those who are rich enough to afford to receive 

only 2 or 2^ per cent, for their money. No legislation to the 
contrary can do anything but harm. 

The (xame Laws arc the second grievance upon our list ; 
but the same observation seems to apply to them that is true 
of the questimi we have just considered. The great body of 
the people have but little interest in a controversy which has 
much more of sentiment than of substance in it. Tlic ques- 
tion of tie Game Laws presents itself in two aspects, which 
are too often confounded. The old doctrine that ferce natura* 
belong to the person w^ho is skilful or fortunate enough to 
capture them, has been clung to by the poi)ulation ^vith won- 
derful tenacity, and is the foundation of the jealousy of those 
laws so far as the general community are concerned. The 
other view, that the Game Laws preserve what may be con- 
sidered as vermin, to the destruction of the crops and the 
annoyance of the farmer, is a class question entirely; one 
deserving no doubt of consideration, and perhaps calling for 
legislative adjustment, but one in which the great body of the 
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people have comparatively little interest. Now, as regards the 

first view on which the Game Laws are condemned, it is fre- 
quently left out of view what the Game Laws truly are, and 
what the effect which they produce. Tliey consist, first, of 
a legislative enactment of a close time during which no one is 
entitled to kill the game ; secondly, of a fiscal provision im- 
2)Osing a certain duty on those who take game ; and thirdly, 
certain stringent laws in regard to illegal trcsimss, where that 

takes place in pursuit of game. It may be quite true that the 
social results of these laws are in many instances unfortunate, 
hut as regards the laws themselves it is difficult to see that 
their existence injures, or that their abolition would in any 
solid respect benefit, the people. 

In regard to the first, namely the enactment of a close time; 
as this is directed against the community, there can be nothing 

unfair or partial in its operation. If it were desirable to ex- 
tinguish the wild animals which inhabit this island, no doubt it 
would be desirable to abolish a law which tends to their pre- 
servation; but if* their existence^ be not an injury, then the 
laws that tend to their preservation are necessarily free from 
objection, • , • 

In regard to the second, viz. the fiscal <luty imposed upon 

those that kill game, if*it were open to anyone who thought 
fit to kill game irrespectively of this law, its operation would 
unquestionably be to make the enjoyment of the right the 
j)ci’C|iiisite of the rich only. But as no one can take game 
without being upon the land on which the game is, and as no 
one is entitled by law to be upon the land of another without 
his consent, either for that 2)urposc or for any other, it iicccs- 
sai-ily follows that the fiscal regulation by which a license duty 
is imi)osed on the privilege, is one which benefits tlie com 
munity by the amount which it brings into tlie Excliequer, 
and truly cannot be said to injure anyone. 

In regard to the third, viz, the criminal character, and the 
sti’ingent statutory punishment attached to ti-espass in pursuit 
of game, it is frequently forgotten that this penalty attaches 
t-o an act which, though not criminal, is in itscK' and in 
its nature illegal. The trespass itself is contrary to law and 
to the right of the jwoprietor whose land is invaded, and it is 
no just ground of complaint in the mouth of the man who tlius 
violates the law, that a specific penalty is attributed to its 
violation, when a particular object is in view. We are far 
from saying that the stringency of these laws might not be 
reconsidered with; advantage ; but it is sufiBciently plain that 

if abolition of the Game Laws were to be accompanied, as 
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IS frequently proposed, by a stringent law of trespass, the 
result would not be in favour of, but would be very greatly 
against, the enjoyments of the people. If, instead of prohibit- 
ing by strict penalties tre6])ass in pursuit of game, the law 
were to give to proprietors a stronger right to exclude the 

public from their enclosures, or a more ready remedy or more 
severe penalty in the event of intrusion, such a law would 
strike quite as stringently against the poacher as the present, 
and would further have the effect of shutting out the public 
from many a pleasant stroll among fields or woods, or along 
the river’s bank, and would induce the owners of the soil to 
exercise a far more selfish and exclusive spirit tlian that by 

which many, indeed most of them, are actuated. 

' The real objection to the Game Laws, considered in this view, 
is their association in ihc minds of the community with old 
forest laws and feudal habits, as though they were a badge of 
dominion on the part of the landlord over the people. This 
feeling, unfounded as in reality it is, is kept alive and fostered 
by the absurd jealousy exhibited by country gentlemen on this 

subject. It would be very^ well if the owners of the large 
j)reserves in England would only show a more liberal spirit to 
their neighbours, and to those below them, and would recollect 
that poaching, after all, is notliing but trespass — that the game 
is not their property, and that to treat a poacher as a thief is 
very often to make him one. But much of the evil is in 
reality to be found in the sj)irit with which these laws have 

been administered, and the preposterous extent to wliich game 
preservation has been carried. It cannot surprise anyone that 
the love of sport, wliich is naturally inherent in e\cry English- 
man, combined with the excessive temptations held out by the 
accumulation of game preserves, should create a real social 
evil out of what in itself is of a much more venial character ; 
but wc certainly do not think that if the Game T^aws were 
abolished to-morrow, as long as the ordinary rights of property 
are maintained, the public or the community would be any 
the better, or the game to any extent less strictly preserved. 

The second view which may be taken of the Game Laws is 

one altogether apart from the general interests of the com- 
munity, and relates exclusively to the law of landlord and 
tenant. We certainly do think it a very great and unreason- 
able hardship that the landlord should protect game to the 
extent of injuring his tenant’s crops, nor should we think it in 
the least unreasonable if the tenant were permitted, at his own 
hand, to rid himself of tlic nuisance. Here, again, it is over- 
preservation, and nothing else, which has led to the great out- 
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cry on this subject. We believe that the real feeling in the 
mind of the tenantry of this country is one which would rather 
lead them to preserve than to exterminate the game ; and as 
far as pheasants and partridges are concerned, to say nothing 
of grouse and black-cock in the northern part of the island, it 

is doubtful if any serious injury is inflicted by their preserva- 
tion on the interests of the farmer. As regards hares and 
rabbits, we should not be disposed to have much mercy upon 
them, or upon those who accumulate them in such numbers as 
to destroy the cereal crops, and we should be inclined to remove 
protection alike from the animal and the squire. - It is said, no 
doubt -and that is true mainly of those i)arts of the island 

where leases are customary — that the landlord and tenant 
should be left to mnke their own bargain on this subject, and 
that, if the tenant chooses to stipulate that he shall have no 
claim to conipensation for damage done by game, no law 

should interfere to prevent such a#con tract being made. Wc 
entirely differ from this view. We think the law should pre- 
vent such a contract being made, to the extent which is neces- 
sary for the reasonable protcctitn of the tenant. In most 
cases the landlord and tenant can l^ardly be said to stipulate on 
equal terms.* ■ It may be of the last importance to the tenant 
U» obtain his farm. It may be his only chance of being able 

to provide for his wife and family, or for bis own sul)sistence ; 
and it is not only not inconsistent with the principles of sound 
legislation, but it is a principle whicb underlies all sound legis- 
lation, that, if the two parties to a contract do not meet on 
equal tenns, the law may step in to ])rcvent the party which 
has the superiority from abusing his power. A little less 
tenacity on the part of the landlords, and the moans of rapidly 

and cheaply adjusting claims by the tenant for damage actually 
done to his crops, would really reduce this question of the Game 
Laws to a very moderate and reasonable compass. 

Of Yote by Ballot we shall say nothing here. Perhaps the 
aspect of the question has been somewhat modified by the recent 
extension of the suffrage, and the experience of this impending 
election may suggest some grounds for the adoption of such a 
remedy which did not exist before. But at all events the 
question is not new, nor can we at all reckon it as belonging to 
any great political category. 

The Permissive Bill, as it is called, and the questions in 
regard to Trades’ Unions, have, no doubt, a larger aspect, and 
belong more to those social questions which we have thought 
likely to be disclosed in the action of the Beformed Parlia-' 
ment But we do not expect that either of them will ever 
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come to be the subject of weighty legislation. The intem- 
perance of the lower orders will not, we apprehend, be prevented 
by sumptuary laws, nor will legislation in this country ever 
take the form of a kind of prohibition which may be applied to 
any article of merchandise, according to the prejudices of the 
Legislature for the time. The drinking usages of this country 
can only be effectually repressed by education, by the spread 
of intelligence, and by the example of the ui)j)er classes. We 
have no faith in anything of this kind lacing done elFcctually 

by Act of Parliament. Minor remedies, no doubt, may be 
found, and have been applied, on this matter ; and as far as the 
yjrovince of legislation may legitimately go, there is no more 
important field upon which Parliament can exercise its autho- 
rity. But the i)roposition to enable a majority of the rate- 
payers of a particular district to judge for their neighbours 
wbat their neighbours shall drink involves a princiidc which 

it is very difficult to defend, and which would certainly be 

liable to the grossest abuse. 

Serious questions have arisen in regard to Trades’ Unions, 
and the relations of master /ind workman. There are very 
important principles embraced in these subjects ; and probably 
the result of impending legislation will be, as we think it 
should be, to release the relations of master and workman from 

all statutory or legislative fetters, and to leave them on the 
ordinary principles of mercantile contract. As to Trades^ 
Unions, it appears to us that legislation is not called for, be- 
cause there is no reason for treating an association of workmen 
fo]* a particular object on a footing different from any other 
association, provided the object be a lawful one in itself. In 
all such cases it has been found infinitely better to trust to the 
ordinary (^)€ration of the law to repress any attempt to invade 
or injure the riglits of others, than to sj)ecial disabilities or 
special penalties. The recognised principles of commerce must 
regulate the rights and interests of emjiloyers and the em- 
jdoyed. But w^e feel pretty well convinced that the result of 
the deliberations of I*arliament will be, that the subject is one 
which had better be let alone. The crirainal law is quite 
strong^ough to prevent intimidatifui or undue interference 
with the rights and liberties of others ; and we neither wdsh to 
see privileges bestowed, nor disabilities imposed, on associa- 
tions which in their very nature ought to be left to the opera- 
tion of the ordinary principles of jurisprudence. 

We have alluded to these questions, not for the purpose of 
discussing them, but merely to illustrate the observation 
which we have already toade — that the more salient and popular 
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topics in the various contests that are at present in progress in 
this country are of a very limited and superficial kind. It was 
very fortunate indeed, although an accident for which the 
Tory Government have no credit, that, thanks to the operation 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, and the commercial legislation of 
past Liberal Govermnents, the country has been left with no 
more exciting topics of agitation at the time when this great 
pojuilar infusion was poured into oui* electoral system. On 
the whole, therefore, we think that the measure has been and 
will be in itself productive of great benefit; and we sec no 
reason for apprehensions of any sort as to its probable effect. 

Having tlius traced somewhat cursorily the probable opera- 
tion of the measure which the late Parliament so unexpectedly 
I)asscd, we must turn to a subject of contemplation neither so 
]>lcasant in itself, nor so much associated with ]m>spective 
benefit to the country. We hav^ shown what the Parliament 
has done, but we must go on shortly to ])oint out the manner 
in u’hich it did it ; and, reviewing the whole course which that 
legislative Assembly has run fi>(>m its election until now, we 
cannot disguise from ourselves that we have purchased Reform 
of the repr(?seiitation at the risk, if not the cost, of the prin- 
cij)les Constitutional Government and the standard of poli- 
tical morality. 

It is mainly of the Parliament that we speak, although 
nominally the Administration ought to be held responsible. 
But of late we have had no Govermnent. To an extent not 
])revi()usly witnessed in our time, the conduct of affairs has 
becMi systematically abdicated by the advisers of the Crown, and 
the course of policy has been dictated by the representatives 
of the ])coplc. If the conduct of the Ministry afford fair 
ground for censure, that censure must be borne also in great 
measure by the Parliament. It had the j)Ower to control and 
to ])unish ; it was left riot only to deliberate but to initiate ; 
and will be rightly held resjamsible for the results of its pro- 
ceedings on this country. 

When Lord Palmerston died in September 1865, and Lord 
Russell was appointed to succeed him, it became certain that 
the question of Parliamentary Reform would necessarily start 
into importance. Lord Russell had long been committed to 
it, and Mr. Gladstone had recently before made a strong and 
earnest speech on the subject. It was undoubtedly a question 
with many friends of the newly constituted. Government, 
whether it would he at all wise to introduce that subject in 
tJie first Session of the new Parliament. T|^ere were, no doubt, 
reasons on both sides, but it would probably have been more 
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prudent in a merely party point of view if Lord KusselPs ad- 
ministration had allowed the first Session of the new Parlia- 
ment to pass over before introducing their measure. One 
obvious reason in favour of this course was, that to pass a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform implied an immediate dis- 
solution ; and it was more than could have been reasonably 
expected that the members of tlie House of Commons — hardly 
firm in their seats, with their Parliamentary expenses not 
yet defrayed — should willingly or cheerfully have brought 
their Parliamentary existence to so speedy an end. It may 
be thought that this is but a humble view to take of the 
motives l)y which the legislators of this country arc-actuated, 

and indeed, as the result showed, a very large majority of 
them were (juite prepared to sacrifice themselves to the j^rin- 
ciplcs which they professed. But still, the element to which 
we refer unquestionably had, a very prevalent effect, and some, 
we fear, who could not refuse to follow the Minister in his 
proposition, were far from ill-pleased wdth the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, ^^fhe Cabinet, however, thought 

otherwise, and the lieform Bill with a 7/. rental borough fran- 
chise was introduced by the Government with an avowed 
determination to c-arry it into law. 

Writing, as we now do, in the light of 1868, and with the rc(^ent 
utterances of our present rulers in our ears, it is difficult to think, 
without a sharp pang of shame, of the Session of 1866. AVho 
does not remember the shouts, the ringing cheers, the vocifer- 
ous applause which greeted Mr. Lowe, dui’ing his remarkable 
sjjeeches — spoken from one side of the House, but praised, 
cherished, and flattered by the other ? And who will ever 
forget the liumili«ation of the fact that the same man, in the 
same place, saying with the same eloquence the same things, 
scarcely obtained even a contemptuous audience, one short year 
afterwards, from his former enthusiastic admirers ? Events liave 
followed each other so rapidly since, that the scenes of 1866 
are passing out of mind; nor is it Avondcrfiil that in some 
quarters there is no desire to recall them. But Mr. Lowe’s 
speeches, and the Opposition cheers which greeted them, have 
graven the real opinions of the Conservatives in characters 
more durable than brass, and throw a light now, too clear to 
deceive, on the true character of their subsequent course. The 
dread of democracy, the fear of the working-classes, the down- 
ward tendency of a reduction of the franchise, the half- 
inspired prophetic vision of the seer, descrying in the wake 
of Parliamentary Reform the beginning of a republic and 

the end of the monarchy — these were the themes which in- 
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sjnrcd the orator, and which woke in the minds of the Con- 
servative Opposition a rapture of sympathy far too noisy 
and indiscriminate to be feigned. What has ehanged them ? 
The orator is still there — his opinions are still the same. The 
party were borne into office on the breezes of his eloquence. 

Is it possible that eight short months worked such a revolu- 

tion in their thoughts ? 

The retrosjicct is in every respect painful. The Session of 
1866 was one of organised obstruction within the House, and 
of organised intrigue out of it. That section of the Liberal 
party who have ever since been denominated by Mr. Bright’s 
sobj’iquet of the Cave — a name now as historical as the Cabal 

— contained some of the ablest men in the House of Com- 
mons. The more eminent of them represented a class of feel- 
ing in tlic minds of some members of the old Whig party 
which, erroneous and unphilosoghical as we tliink it was, had 
some foundation in policy, if not in principle. They thought 
that organic change was proceeding too rapidly. They saw, 
what was true enough, that the settlement of 1832 had worked 

successfully, and were alarmed, unreasonably as we think, at 
the influence of democratic opinions and counsels at head- 
quarters. But there was truth as well as humour in Mr. 
Bright’s simile. A llcfomi Bill in the first Session of a new 
Parliament was an apparition of alarming portent. A re- 
distribution of seats in prospect of course fluttered unplea- 
santly all the representatives of scanty constituencies ; and 
doubtful Liberals wlio had been elected as adherents of Lord 
Palmerston, found the air of the Cave more congenial than 
the fresh and free atmosphere of the Ministerial ranks. The 
materials which the crisis afforded for the revolt were obvious 
enough. As most of the denizens of that temporary abode 
have since returned, and have been rightly and frankly wel- 
comed, to their former home, it would be ungenerous to 
analyse the jflialanx too curiously; but we are quite certain 
th^t there is hardly one of them who would ever have left the 
Liberal ranks, cguld he have foreseen the course of action to 
which their schism Avas destined to contribute. 

The Government Bill, as originally introduced, related to 
the franchise only ; a wise step, in our opinion, in itself, and 
one which all subsequent events have tended to justify. This 
was the signal for the first strategic movement in the Par- 
liamentary campaign. No sooner was the Government pro- 
posal of a 7/. rental franchise for the boroughs laid on the 
table of Parliament, than the game of ^struction and delay 

began. The first topic of debate wJi one so narrow, so 
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frivolous and trivial, that one can hardly believe, in looking 
back on it, that it engaged for nightj= the serious attention of 
Parliament. The question was that raised by Lord Gros- 
venor’s motion, whether it was possible to determine the 
extent to which tlie franchise ought to be lowered, until the 
Government had stated, and the House had decided, on their 
plan for the re-distribution of seats? It was quite evident 
from the first that these things had no connexion with one 
another; and in 1867 and 1868 the House of Commons pro- 
ceeded to settle the franchise, in complete ignorance of what 
the distribution of seats might ultimately turn out. But it 
served for the time to embarniss the Government. It-affovded 

also a pretext for those who did not wish for Reform to delay 
the progress of the measure. Futile as the obstruction was, 
it was honoured with a grave and earnest debate, as if it 
really contained some germ of principle or sense. Lord Stan- 
ley made it the subject of an elaborate oration, which was 
called unanswerable at the time, but to which he has applied 
a very practical answer since, juid which, contrasted with- the 

subseejuent history, bears the aspect of a grim and solemn 
jest. ** 

That blow, however, failed, althcnigh defeated by a ma- 
jority so slender as to foreshadow the inevitable result which 
was impending. In the debates which followed, the Con- 
servative leaders vied with each other in the invective used 
to denounce the democratic character of a 1L franchise in 

boi’oughs. It would transfer political power from one class to 
another. It was based on the pnncijdc of government by 
numbers. The working-man, it was said, was sufficiently re- 
presented as it was, and elaborate statistics were coriqulcd to 
prove the statement. It would give the prej)onderance of 
power to a class, to the injury of all the others, and that class 
the least enlightened and the most dangerous. In short, as 

the present Prime Minister took occasion to demonstrate, it 
was not the extension hut the degradation of the francKise 
which would be the result of the proposed measure. 

In the unhappy straits to which subsequent events have 
reduced them, some of these denouncers of democracy have 
been trying to believe, and to persuade others, that their main 
objection to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was that it would not be 
permanent, while household suffrage would settle the question. 
It is quite true that they did argue that the 1L franchise 
would lead to household suffrage, but only in the way of in- 
timidation or warning They did not mean, and no one sup- 
posed that they memt, that household suffrage was good> 
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wliile a 7Z. rental franchise was bad. They assumed household 
Buifrage to be an abominable thing, savouring of revolution 

and Briglit, and dehounced the 7/. franchise because it would 
inevitably lead to it. Once or twice was household suffrage 
mentioned in the debates — once notably by Sir Roundell 
Palmer — and the reception it met with was in accordance with 
the violent and discourteous demeanour which was one charac- 
teristic of the Session. 

We do not, of course, stop to prove these things by quo- 
tation. They are too notorious and certain to admit of 
dis])ute. Thwarted at every stage, betrayed by supposed 
friends, and undermined by a process of sapjang, on which 
we do not care to dwell, the Government of Lord John 
Kussell was left in n minority on the question whether rental 
or rating should be assumed as the basis of the borough fran- 
chise. The question was one which had no princijile in it. 

It was one of amount merely ; although a principle was after- 
wards discovered in it, unthought of at the time, which had 
effects we sliall immediately consider. The Government re- 
signed, The mere importance of the vote might not have 
required, pcrhaj)s would not hav^ justified, this step. But it 
had becom*c^ quite plain that without some resolute action it 
would be impossible for the Government to retain the respect 

of the country, and to bring to any satisfactory solution the 
question they were pledged to settle. The device of abandon- 
ing their principles instead of their office, and assuming the 
o])iiiions iiistcjad the scats of the Oi)positit)n, had ni>t then 
become fashionable. In July 1866, accordingly, Loi’d Rus- 
Bcll's Achninistration resigned, anti left the reins of govern- 
ment to antagonists who had effectually opposed their ju’opo- 
sitions on clear and definite grounds ; who had denounced them 
as democratic, a degradation of the franchise, embodying the 
principles of preponderance of a class, and government by 
numbers. 

Lord Derby succeeded to power, and it might have been 
reasonably cxj^ected that he should endeavour as Minister to 
carry out the policy which he had recommended in opposition. 
The Session being exhausted, Parliament was prorogued, and 
the Minister was left till the succeeding February to mature his 
measures. 

When the Parliament met in the spring of 1867, it com- 
menced that downward career which has culminated in a fate 
such as never before overtook a political party in this country. 
It is true, and not a creditable truth, that for some years the 
Conservative or Tory party had from time time been snatching 
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a doubtful joy in the temporary occupation of office, simply by 
the artifice of abandoning their own princii)les and adopting 

those of their antagonists — a practice deserving of censure even 
in the former examples of it. For there is no part more 
unworthy which a great political party can play, tlian to oppose 
in Opposition what they are prepared to propose in Government. 
This is not a matter to be decided by ingenious variations in 
speech, or dexterous verbal distinctions. No honest political 
party will maintain in substance in Opi)osition that wliich they 

are not prepared in substance to carry out if in power. No 
honest i)oh*tical party will oppose when on the Opposition 
benches that which they arc prepared to concede when in 
power. 

The distinction between a legitimate change of opinion 
under altered circumstances and the practice which we thus 
severely but justly characterise is as great as between a broken 

promise and an altered intention. It was not a salutary ex- 
ample to the politicians of this country when the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel retained their seats and 
carried the Catholic Emancipation Act. It was severely and 
bitterly criticised, but it to^k place at a great crisis, which 
required immediate action, and probably these* ‘great men 
judged rightly for the time, however pcriikiious was the cxainide 

which they set. It was not a salutary example for public men 
that Sir Robert Peel, having turned out Lord Russell’s Govern- 
ment upon the 8s. duty on com, should himself have jDroposed 
the total abolition of the Corn Laws; but then Sir Robert 
Peel, before he took that crowning step, feeling that he was 
not the man to make the proposal, and that he could not do so 
consistently with his ow'ii honour from the Treasury bench, 

resigned his place in 1845, and left it open to the Liberal party 
to take the helm of affairs once more ; nor until that propos^ 
had failed did he take the final step which brought down upon 
him the wrath and contumely of the aggrieved Conservatives, 

led and marshalled by the present Prime Minister. Neither 
was it a beneficial example when the Conservative party, 
having, in the Session of 1851, still kept the banner of Pro- 
tection waving, still maintained the Navigation Laws, and 
protested against Free Trade — when they came into office in 
1852, threw the whole of their pre-announced opinions to the 
winds. These things were scandals. They have gone far to 

lower the position of public men in the estimation of the 
country. They were things, we are happy to say, which the 
Libert P^-rty never committed, and which we believe it to be 
entirely impossible that any leader of the Liberal party could 
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ever have been brought to propose. But they acquire much 
greater significance, and have become precedents of far greater 
weight, when we come to consider the acts by which pf»litical 
inconsistency was reduced to a system — a canon of party 
action — in 1867. 

The dreary history of that Session needs not to be told in 
detail. Our readers recollect it only too well. The Government, 
within the firsttliree weeks, made three separate and inconsistenl. 
projxisals to the House on the subject of Parliamentary Keforrn. 

On the 1 1th of February they laid on the table of the House of 
Commons a scries of Kesolutions which very fairly embodied 
their o])inloiis of the year before, and which were int(‘nded to 
pledge the House against any reduction of the borough franchise 
as low as that projioscd by Lord Russell’s Government. But the 
moment a notice of amendment on them was given, they were 
withdrjiwm. Then tlie Minister, on the 25th of February, wth 

all formality and circumstance, ^)roposed the scheme on which 
the Government had resolved — the famous Ten Minutes Bill 
— containing a 6/. rating francliise fur borouglis, a hard and 
fast line, not quite consistent cehainly with the Tory jirofessions 
of 1859, bjut reasonably in accordance ivith the tenor of their 
views in 1866. But, with a levity and incompetence which 
ought at once to have been the signal for a vote of want of 

confidence, that measure was also instantly abandoned, and on 
the 18th of March Government came dowai to the House and 
announced their measure of household suffrage, coupled with 
the personal payment of rates. 

We cannot sufficiently regret that the House of Commons 
did not, on the first announcement of this measure and the 
Ministerial avow^als in regard to it, at once join issue on the 

constitutional question wliich the proposal of it raised. The pro- 
posal w'as an abandonment, absolute and deliberate, of every 
one of the political principles on which the Opposition of 1866 
had been conducted. Even in the crude and preposterous state 
in which it appeared for the first time in the House of Com- 
mons, it was not only a recantation of all the fears ami fore- 
bodings of the Idst Session, but a bitter satire on them. No 
man imagines that if such a proposition had been made by the 
Liberal Government in 1866, it would not have met Avltli an 
outcry from the Conservative ranks infinitely louder than that 
which saluted the measure of that year. It was an audacious, 

but at the same time a fatal and feeble stroke of policy, easy 
enough at any time to any leader, if his party were capable of 
following him, to avoid certain but not inglorious defeat by in- 
glorious surrender. 
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It has been said, in defence of the Cabinet and the })arty, that 
the Bill as it originally stood was far less democratic than that 
which ultimately passed; that the rating clauses would have 
excluded a much greater number of voters than the 7Z. rental 
franchise ; and that the party were led on unconsciously, step 

by step, until they were found supporting the measure which 
actually passed. Their leader himself, in his oration at Edin- 
burgh a year ago, dwelt with a complacency for which pro- 
bably his friends have duly thanked him in their hearts, on 
the education, as he termed it, of which his party had been the 
subject, and liimself the humble instrument. 

But the apology seems to us to aggravate the offepcc. If 
the provisions in regard to compounding were regarded by tlie 
Cabinet as Conservative safeguards, when they were rejected 
by the House they were bound to have surrendered their 
seats. On far less inducement, such had been the course 
followed by their predecessor^, and such was the only course 
which we think was open to them. The fact that they did not 
proves beyond question that as Conservative safeguards these 
clauses were regarded by them as immaterial. 

Much credit has been given to Mr. Disraeli for the adroit- 
ness, as it is termed, with which he i)crsuaded the gentlemen of 
England to follow him in this course. ^Ve give him no credit. 
We think the retrospect profoundly melancholy. The only 
credit which their leader deserves is, that he rightly estimated 
the men he had to lead. There had been no education of the 
party by him. In 1866 their progress in Liberal sentiment 
was preciKsely at the point at which it ])reviously stood. The 
only schoolmaster was the change of position ; and no amount of 
ingenious, if not ingenuous rhetoric will erase from the history 

of this country the fact, that the education of the Conservative 
party in Liberal opinions only began with their occui)ation of 
the Treasury Bench, and made progress exactly jti proiiortion 
to the danger of their being obliged to relinquish it. 

Of Mr. Disraeli himself we should probably speak in dif- 
ferent terms, No one doubts his great ability; and he pos- 
sesses, what many men of great ability arc often found without 
— a resolute persistency of will, a power of patient waiting, an 
inborn confidence in himself and in his star, which is akin to 
genius. But he is without political convictions, and does not 
believe in them. The cast of his tone of thought and of 
opinion is more Radical than Conservative ; mainly because he 
has hut little respect for English institutions, or for the 
English adulation they elicit. It cost him nothing in the way 
of political opinion to adopt household suffrage ; the suggestion 
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was far more in harmony w-ith his conceptions than any of the 
Tory j)latitu(lcs to which he had so often been obliged to give 
a listening assent ; and it is due to him to say that with the 
skill of a very dexterous debater, he contrived that his Speeches 
in former Sessions, while they resounded with 

‘ Guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder,* 

should yet contain, not indistinctly shadowed out, the real 
scorn in which he held the opinions he seemed to represent.* 
To a mind so constituted, and views so entertained, the 
situation, it must be admitted, held out great and, as the result 
has shown, in’esistible temptations. lie had sagacity enough 
to see that the extension of the suifrage, although democratic, 
need not necessarily be either Whig or Radical. Gladstone 
and Bright might not necessarily reap the harvest ; nor was 
history without plenty of examples of combinations between 
the seigncime and the populace, J;o balance the power of the 
middle classes. In a party sense he was perfectly right ; and 
the policy was sagacious and Avise. But then, he had long 
thought so ; but he would havc^ preached in Opposition to an 

incredulous audience. It was only when his party had to 
choose between ejection from offidb and reluctant assent, tliat 
there was any chance that the truth, so long excluded, should 
find admittance into tlfcir darkejied understandings. 


* It is the fashion of the Conservatives of the i)rcseni regime to 
boast that they never shrunk from a popular extension of the fran- 
chise, and that the Reform Bill of 1867 is the deliberate expression 
of their opinions. But what were Mr. Disraeli’s exiiressions in 
I860? We quote the following passage from his address to his 
constituents on the eve of the dissolution of Parliament in that 
year ; — 

‘ On the extension of the electoral franchise depends, in fact, the 
distribution of power. It appears to me that the primary plan of 
our ancient constitution, so rich in various wisdom, indicates tlio 

course that we ought to pursue in this matter. It secured our 
popular rights by entrusting power, not to an indiscriminate multi- 
tude, but to the estate, or order, of the Commons; and a wise 
Govcrumeiit should bo careful that the elements of that estate should 

bear a due relation to the moral and material development of the 
country. Public opinion may not, perhaps, be yet ripe enough to 
legislate on this subject, but it is sufficiently interested in the ques- 
tion to ponder over it with advantage. So that, when the time 
comes for action, we may legislate in the spirit of the English con- 
stitution, which would absorb the best of every class, and not fall 
into a democracy, which is the tyranny of one class, and that one 
the least enlightened.’ 
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The country is jeali>us of conversions so sudden^ and so well 
timed, on the part of their public men ; and her Btatesmen 
ought to be jealous of them in themselves. It may sometimes 
be difficult, even for an honourable man to say, when con- 
venience and conviction concur in persuading, which has had 
the true merit of his change of opinion. But the safe course, 
in individual as in party action, is to take care that he gains 
nothing by the change. Let his reason have been ever so 
well satisfied, let his conversion, though sUirtling in its sud- 
denness, have been ever so permanent and profound — these 
things should never be associated with personal or party ad- 
vantage. The consciousness of former error, when sincere, 
will lead to atonement for the past. 

But whatever the merits of the Ministry, for the Parliament 
there was no excuse. Doubtless Mr. Disraeli calculated on 
the individual effect the proposition would have on the mem- 
bers of the House. Opposition to the Government would 
become opposition to household suffrage. Government pro- 
claimed day after day that their existence waa perilled on 
their measure ; and the more timid of the body could not 
face the phantom, for it wa^ nothing more substantial, of ap- 
periting to endanger or to reject tliis wondrous ‘bbon, coming 
though it did, from wondrous hands. ^ Other elements also 

were at work. Every party must contain discontented and 
unstable spirits. In the heat of party warfare, it is not easy 
nor safe to indulge these propensities ; but when the adverse 
Greeks came bearing gifts in their hands, there were Trojans, 
as there were certain to be, with their own reasons for admitting 
them. 

We think that the House should not, after the past history 

of the question, have gone into the consideration of the 
measure at all ; but should at once have testified its just 
resentment by a vote of want of confidence in the Government 
which proposed it. Nothing could be more wanton, unsuit- 
able, or disrespectful to the House, than the way in which the 
previous suggestions had been made and withdrawn ; and the 
House of Commons should have arrested this- scandalous course, 
by asserting its own honour, and censuring those who had 
trifled with it. In this Session, as in the next, a signal oppor- 
tunity was thrown away ; and it never returned. 

Wc have no desire, in the altered position of the party and 

the country, to go back on the circumstances attending the 
withdi'awal of Mr. Coleridge’s proposed insti’uction to the Com- 
mittee. As between household suffrage and a 5Z. rental line 
there was room for a fair difference of opinion. The former 
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sounded tlie more liberal proposition of the two ; and had it 
been fairly tendered and carried, it had much to be said in its 
favour. We mainly regret the steps by which the result 
was accomplished, not because they were not concurred in 
by some earnest and lionest Liberals, but because they 
gave a shock to the Liberal organisation, and afforded an 
excuse to the wavering and the lukewarm to aid the enemy 
under colour of being more advanced than their friends. They 
had tlic effect of encouraging for the time individual action, 

and separate negotiation with the common adversary, instead 
of loyal discipline and concert. Private assurances in the 
lobbies were allowed to do duty for public declarations in the 
House ; and the constitutional responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the united action of the Opposition, were 
merged in a desultory series of individual treaties outside the 
walls of Parliament. Wc trust that a campaign so conducted 
may never again be witnessed. Next to the inconsistencies of 
the Conservatives, and the abdication of their just functions 
by the Ministry, the severest legacy of evil which the expiring 
Parliament has loft the countr^^, is the example it afforded of 
party disloyalty. , 

It is not uilcommon to hear among unattached Liberals the 
sentiment, that the country will gain more from the necessi- 
ties of the Tories than from the principles of the Whigs. 
The meaning of the sentiment plainly expressed, whether 
just or not, is, that the latter will act on their convictions, 
the former on their interest. But surely there never was 
a baser or meaner principle of action, or one more certain 
to bring about inevitable calamity. These short-sighted 
politicians forget that the political honesty of public men 

is the only security this country has for the stability of its 
great fabric of freedom. Other nations may easily imitate the 
internal machinery of our institutions ; but the lofty honour 
of i)arty allegiance is the inheritance of Britain alone. Once 
proclaim the preference for time-serving and trimming, over 
consistency and manly rectitude, and not all the measures of 
beneficence and liberality the most enlightened j)hilanthropy 
ever conceived would be adequate in value to the price paid 
for them. The prizes of political life, set up to auction, and 
obtained by the highest bidder, would cease to have value for 
the honourable ; and politics Avould be debased into what 
Bolingbroke once called a great mystery of stockjobbing. 

‘ England,’ said Mr. Disraeli once, ^ docs not love coalitions.’ 
The phrase, when spoken, was but a pompous and ill-applied 
platitude. But England does not love coalitions to the sacrifice 
VOL. CXXVIll. NO. CCLXII. 0 0 
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of principle or honour, because she is jealous of the cha- 
racter of her public men. The coalition of Fox and ^orth fell 
far short in political inconsistency of what we have recently 
witnessed. The main causes which divided these statesmen had 
come to an end with the termination of the American war; 
but the memory of former animosity was too recent ; and Fox 
felt to the end of his life the effects — unjust in degree, but not 
unwarranted — of this political en*or. The lesson cannot be too 
soon or too thoroughly repeated. 

The main mistake, however, which these dissentients com- 
mitted, as well as the most practical evil which has been the result 
of their action, is the retention of the puerile and foolish condi- 
tion of personal payment of rates as part of the electoral quali- 
fication. There never was anything more weak and unstates- 
manlike than this crotchet, which, dignified by the name of a 
principle, played for the time the part of a great constitutional 
question. As between a rental line, and the personal payment 
of a particular tax, viewed as a test of the social j)t)sition and 
intelligence of the elector, there can be no disi)utc. H* it was 
necessary to qualify household suffrage by some restriction, 
none could be more reasonable than a rental line, whicli had 
not only the authority of tradition, but that of tlie (Tovernmont 
itself, ill their jiroposition lor the county Iranehise, to sup- 
port it. It was simple and easily worked, and not more un- 
equal than every general test must be. On the other hand, 
nothing could jiossibly bo a w'orse expedient for that purpose 
than the personal payment of the Poor-rate; and it discloses a 
fair example of the shifts wdiich have been recently substituted 
for statesmanslii]), to trace the progress of this preposterous 
enactment. The original <j[uarreJ betwooii rating and rental 

had nothing of this element about it. At the time of the vote 
in 1866 personal jiayment of rates had nothing to do wdth the 
dispute. The rating test was adopted by the Conservatives 
simply as a mode of getting at a higher rental ; a 7/. rating 
being equivalent to a 8/. 10«. rental. But the Government of 
Lord liussell having been overtlu’own on this practical ques- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli tliought it necessary to find a recondite poli- 
tical principle in the payment of the Poor-rate. To satisfy 
this unreal and, sooth to say, not over-candid mockery of con- 
sistency, the new franchise has been overlaid with an clement 
BO foreign and so complex as to produce utter confusion. 
The personal payment of rates, as the Government probably 
did not know when they made the proposal, was the least 
satisfactory test which could have been devised to indicate the 
social position of the elector. It did not, in fact, indicate it at 
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all. Owing to the system of compounding, the machinery of 
the Poor-law, absurd enough even for its own purposes, proved 
to be utterly and hopelessly inapplicable to the franchise. The 
man who did not pay in one i)arish was often of a higher 
chiss than the man who did pay in another. But still, the 
Government having said it, thought it necessary to maintain 
this futility to the end, even although to accomplish that 
object the}'^ had to take the most stolid step of all, and abolish 
a system of compounding, which had been })roduetlvG of great 

convenience, in order that the Poor-rate might subserve an 

object for which it was neither adapted nor intended. 

There (‘.an be little doubt that the new Parliament will 
mak(^ short and contemptuous work of this cardinal principle. 
Its operation in England has been inextricable, in Scotland 
ridiculous. Ireland only has been refused the boon. But the 
confusion, such as it is, we owe to a Parliament wliich in its 

terror, real or Icigned, lest hoiisdhokl suffrage miglit be lost to 
the nation, had not the courage to resist — or rather had the 
cowardice to accept — a j)roposal whi(*h every member in the 
House knew to be inconvenicnf as well as insincere. 

So, in wjeaririess and disgust, yet not without solid work, 
tlio Session \Vorc on. While the Government Bill was day by 
day reniodelled by the Houses of Cknnnums, the work of Par- 
liamentary Keform made jwogress, and Parliamentary charac- 
ter and consistency sank lower and lower. The makeshifts 
for (’ons(?rvative security, scarcely struggled for, one by one 
disappeared, with no percej)tiblc pang to the ])arty, amid 
the contemptuous ridicule of the House and of the country. 
The Govermnent, too weak to lead, waited, with folded 
hands, th(3 dictates of tlic liberal innjorily, and the Session 

ended by the passing of a mcaSire sf) entirely subversive of 
every tenet for which the Tory party had sj)ent a generation 
in struggling, that the Prime Minister in a fit, ])artly of can- 
dour, partly of iJl-conccaled consternation, was obliged to 
admit that all his followers had gained by years of obstruction 
was a ^ leap in the dark.’ 

.Jubilant at having retained their seats in tlic face of a 
Liberal majority, the adherents of the Go^^ernnlent did not 
conceal their exultation ; and their leader in the House of 
Commons, in his unlucky speech at Edinburgh sounded a loud 
blast of exuberant but incautious triumph. Yet, had they 

considered a little more soberly the real nature and probable 
effect of what they had done, their felicitations would have 
been greatly moderated, A Nemesis is certain to follow acts 
like these, and in this instance it is close on the heels of tlic 
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fu^tivcs, if we rightly read the portents of the sky. They 
did not perceive, in their delight over Whig discomfiture, that 
they had rung the knell of their own party. Their mission 
is ended ; even that part of it which Liberals admitted to be 
useful and honourable. They will never be believed again. 
The function of promoting prudent delay, of moderating 
Liberal rashness, tempering with wise counsel ill-considered 
and hasty change — the task of giving practical embodiment to 
that which is one-half of the English Constitution, the tenacity 
of ancient usage, and dislike to innovation — the pride of old 
tradition — the high-minded, if narrow, maintenance of an 
ancient creed — all are dissipated to the winds. They can 
make no professions more loud than those of 1866 they can 
make no change more violent than that of 1867. Their 
watch-cries are vain, — Church and State — No surrender — 
No Popery, — will fall on incredulous cars. Even so did they 
denounce the degradation of ^Jie franchise — and they degraded 
it. Even wdth such protestations did they clamour for secu- 
rities— and they abandoned and surrendered them all. 

One triumph, indeed, may *\>e said to have been gained. 
Mr. Disraeli has triumphed, over his party. If he ever had 
injuries or slights to revenge, if the stings and aiTows of 
aristocratic [)ridc have ever galled him, all has been amply 
atoned. To have been dragged at his chariot wheels to such 
a consummation was indeed a confession of absolute submis- 
sion; and if the elation of the conqueror be equal to the sub- 
jugation of the vanquished, the cup of victory has indeed been 
full. Yet he, too, would have been the better of some 
monitor behind him in his car to remind him he was mortal. 
We doubt if he were conscious, in his Edinburgh oration, of 

the pang he inflicted, by his Athinking vaunts, on the hauglity 
hearts of Scottish Toryism. He did not reflect — probably he 
did not know — how bitter was the satire, how intense the irony, 
pf informing such an audience, in such a place, that they and 
their party had always been the friends of Parliamentary 
Reform. He forgot that until the Reform Bill Scotland had 
never been represented at all, and that many nf the men whom 
he addressed Jiad fought to the bitter end for retaining the 
franchise in the hands exclusively of self-elected town coun- 
cils, in boroughs, and a score or two of country gentlemen in 
counties. For this end, in the days of their supremacy, had 
they stoutly suppressed every spark of political independence. 
The state of matters W'hich they approved and promoted is 
thus described by one who knew it and them well : — 

‘Public political meetings could not arise, for the elements did 
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not exist. I doubt if there was one during the twenty-five years 
that succeeded the year 1795. Nothing was viewed with such 
horror as any political congregation not friendly to existing power. 
No one could have taken part in the business without making up his 
mind to bo a doomed man. No prudence could protect against the 
falsehood or inaccuracy of spies ; and a first conviction of sedition 
by a judge-picked jury was followed by fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. As a body to be deferred to, no public existed.** 

If Mr. Disraeli had said that the i)assing of the Reform Bill, 
thirty years of Whig rule, and the training by Sir Robert 
Peel of a wider school of Conservative thought, had inspired a 
gentler and more liberal spirit into Scottish Toryism, he would 
but have said the truth. His historical fables provoked only 
ridicule from the public and resentment from his friends. 

The course which the Conservatives ought to have followed 
is plain enough. If they could not retain office in 1867 on 
the principles which they professed in 1866, they should at 
once have surrendered it. If they thought that resistance was 
no longer possible, and that the extension of the franchise was 
inevitable, they should have yielded, as high-minded men may, 
to an overpowering necessity. But the surrender should have 
been made,* like the resistance, fAm the Opposition benches ; 
and there, if they truly thought that household suffrage was 
preferable to a rental line, they might with great reputation 
have given effect to the conviction. They would then have 
been able to go to the country, with their principles and con- 
sistency beyond reproach, and would have been able to avail 
themselves of the many elements of Tory strength which 
Household Suffrage contains. As it is, their party is for the 
time extinct. The bond of office which now holds them to- 
gether will probably in a few months be broken, and the two 
years of power which they have thus purchased will be atoned 
by a long period of political depression. 

So ended the second Session of the Parliament of 1865. 
The curtain rose for the third act under circumstances which 
materially altered the position of parties, and which will 
produce important I’esults on the future legislation of this 
country. 

The Scotch and Irish Reform Bills presented little which 
calls for prominent notice, excepting in the commentary which 
they furnished on the proceedings of the Session of 1867. 
The Scotch members made a vigorous and successful resistance 
to the principle — in that country still more preposterous than 
in England — of making rating the basis of the franchise, and 


* Lord Cockburo’s Memorials, p. 89. 
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reduce<l tl.e provisions of the Bill on this head to a simple dis- 
qualification of those who, being rated, may be in arrear. The 
clauses of the Bill have, it is true, been left in great obscurity 
on this matter, and much perplexity has been found in the 
RcgistTation Courts in giving them practical effect. The 
House also rejected the proposal of the Government to add to 
its numbers, and provided for an increase of seven members to 
the rej)rcscntation of Scotland by the disfranchisement of an 
equal number of English boroughs having a population under 
5,000. Mr. Disraeli, with scant courtesy, had informed the 
Scotch members, in his speech at Edinburgh, that they must 
either take his pi'»)position, or take the consequences. They 
did not take his proj)osition, and he, not they, had to take the 
consequences. 

The Irish Reform Bill presented the anomaly of a hard and 
fast line, as the proposition of a Government which had staked 

its existence on an opposite principle. But it would have been 
well for the country bad their inconsistencies assumed no more 
formidable shape. 

The Session had advanced fer before the cloud of Ireland 
once more overshadowed the political horizon, ^The recess 
had been signalised by the Fenian outbreak, whfen had been 
promptly and vigorously repressed, but which indicated the 

existence of smouldering embers too distinctly not to be a 
warning of grave portent, and to call for immediate considera- 
tion. So the Government felt ; and Mr. Maguire having given 
uotice of a motion on that subject, the Government undertook, 
when it came on for discussion, to explain fully to the House 
the policy they intended to pursue, and the remedies which 
they intended to propose. Before, however, this period arrived, 

Lord Derby resigned, and Mr. Disraeli became First Minister. 

This was, beyond doubt, a very significant and remarkable 
event. Whatever we may think of Mr. Disraeli’s political 
opinions or action, there was an amount of sentiment involved 
in the attainment of this ultimate prize of his ambition in which 
we willingly sympathise. Personally, he had fairly won it, 
and neither friend nor foe grudged him a triiiVnph for which he 

had so resolutely laboured, endured, and contended. In his 
elevation there w as a tacit homage paid to the grand freedom of 
our institutions, before which the pride of birth, of wealth, and 
of distinctive caste in this land of liberty willingly bow. We 
have spoken our mind freely on his political tendencies ; but he 
earned his advancement by loyalty to his party through mauy 
long dreary years of opposition, during which, with many 
obstructions round his path, he maintained the spirits of the 
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disheartened, and compeUed the aid of the rolnctant, wnth an 
indomitable energy which set fortune and late at defiance. 
These things he did, aided solely by his innate persistence, his 
force of will, and his formidable power of debate. Aid from 
■without he scarcely liad. Starting destitute of any assistance 
from social connexion, University education, or any of the 
usual advantages wdiich most of our successful statesmen have 
enjoyed, he has made a ready ^vit, considerable literary power, 
boundless confidence i» liiinself, and nndaunlcd courage do 
duty for them all. 

Nor can w e deny him many great qualifications for a Par- 
liamentary leader, altbough he has some seritms defects. He 
performed his great act/)f strategy hi 1867 with never-failing 
tact and ability. A temper, naturally genial, and even when 
tried, under great command ; a vivid sense of the humorous 
which lurlvs under his most pompous periods ; and :i certain 
inbred scorn, the fruit not un^eqiiently of early strugghjs, 
have made him a very effective general. lie is better as a 
Ministerial than ns an Op]>osition leader, and assumes in that 
position a vantage ground, a lotN though half comic superiority, 
■which gIvcj)oint to his satiric jayelins, and an case which he 
seldom attahied wdicn on the opposite benches. Rapid of 
thought, and daring in, expedient, he has fought his ])arty battle 
with a power and success which probably no other man could 
have commanded. 

That which detracts from his qualities, and mars their com- 
jiletc effect, is the artificial air which pervades even his 
happiest efforts. He does not sound in earnest even when he 
is so. Ho plays his part with consummate address; but it 
appears too clearly to be a part ; and he has not yet reached, 
and probably never will reach, the higher strain which touches 
the inner choi'd of sympathy, and transfers the enthusiasm of 
the speaker to the hearts of his audience. Much of this 
springs from the nature of the man ; hut it has been strength- 
ened by the course he has been compelled to run, and the 
party he has been obliged to lead. His own convictions have 
been undisguisedly far in advance of those of his followers ; 
and where he has failed has been in tlie hopeless endeavour to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. 

But while we cordially do this justice to the man, we think 
him a very unsafe Minister for this country. He is too clever 
for the moment, too regardless both of the past and the future. 
He is not likely to have a prolonged tenure of pow'cr. If he 
had, we should have great apprehensions lest he should, 

* Like the unequal ruler of the day, 

Misguide the seasons, and mistake the way,* 
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But now comes the last chapter in our Parliamentary review, 
which has eclipsed and almost reduced to oblivion the events of 
1867. 

In the debate on Mr. Maguire’s motion Lord IMayo made 
the Ministerial statement of the proposed jiolicy for Ireland. 
This is a very simple fact, but Ihe Grovernment seem to have 
forgotten it. They had promised a policy for Ireland, and 
Lord Mayo, in a speech of four hours, explained what it was to 
be ; and the House of Commons and the country found no 
difficulty in comprehending the plain and honest utterances of 
the new Governor-General of India. He is not given to deal 
in political enigmas ; and s])eaking for the Cabinet that Avhich 
the Cabinet had instructed him to speak, he performed his 
task with a candour and lucidity which has doubtless procured 
for him his recent distinction. There was the less possibility 
of mistake in this matter, that the statement not only possessed 
unusual interest from the apsis at which it was delivered, 
but also unusual significance from the political situation at the 
time. 

Shortly before, Lord Russell had published a pamphlet on 
the state of Ireland, in whicji, among other remedies, he sug- 
gested, as had often been done before, a ceriaiil measure of 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Chur/^h. The astute mind 
of the Prime Minister, travelling in this instance a little too 
rapidly, imagined that in this proposal he descried the policy of 
the Liberal Opposition, and acting on his wonted tactics had evi- 
dently resolved to outflank his antagonists. Lord Mayo accord- 
ingly 'was instructed to announce that the Government policy 
was that of Catholic Endowment ; to be shadowed out within 
carefully guarded limits, but left with a very clear indication 

that the Government proposals were the beginning, but cer- 

tainly not the end. 

Lord Mayo first explained that, in the view of Government, 
the existing system of University education was not satisfac- 
tory. He said : — 

‘ There is a large number of persons who object to send their 
sons to a university where the only religion taught is cue that they 

do not profess, and there are also many who will not send their sons 
to a college where religious teaching does not form a portion of the 
system of education. Are these objections unreasonable ? 1 ask 

this House to consider whether there are not many among us who 
would have the same objection to send their sons to universities 
where the Roman Catholic religion alone was taught, or where all 
religious instruction was studiously omitted ? That is the case here, 
and there have been various modes proposed for meeting these 
objections.’ 
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He then went on to describe the Government plan for 
removing this difficulty : — 

‘ It appears to me, then, that a third university may be founded in 
Ireland without injuring the existing institutions. I believe that 
what is desirable is, that a university should be established in that 
country, which would, as far as possible, stand in the same relation 
to the Roman Catholic population as Trinity College does to the 
Protestant. We do not propose to found an exact or servile imita- 
tion ; but wo do consider that we should be taking a step which 
would be of the greatest public advantage, and which would tend 
very much to the furtherance of university education, if we were to 
establish \n institution which would bear that character to a con~ 
svderable extent' 

As to endowment, he said : — 

‘ With regard to endowment it will be essential, of course, if Par- 
liament agrees to the proposal, in the first instance to provide for 
the necessary expenses of the university — that is to say, the ex- 
penses of officers of the universit3^ of the university professors, and 
also to make some provision for a building. It is possible that if 
Parliament approves the scheme^ it may not be indisposed to endow 
certain university scholarships. But with regard to the endowment 
of colleges, it is impossible to mak€ any proposal of that nature at 
present; and to that extent the question will be left open to future 
consideration. It is .not therefore contemplated to submit any 
scheme for the endowment of the colleges in connexion w'ith tho 
university.’ 

But the matter wa«? not allowed to rest there. The question 
of the Irish Church remained behind ; and on that, while sub- 
stantially admitting that things could not remain as they were, 
he thus expressed himself. We give the passage at full, 
because it is the spirit, more than the words, of the Ministerial 
exposition which we wish our readers to bear in mind : — 

‘ For my own part, I believe that if the Irish Church is over- 
thrown, that overthrow can only be effected after a long and painful 
struggle — a struggle which must inevitably tend to the increase and 
aggravation of those discords and religious hatreds which have pro- 
duced such evils in tho community. The voluntary system is 
proposed in the 'interests of peace ; there are parts of the country 
where the voluntary system is carried on in connexion with the 
Established Church, and I am not aware that those regions are 
especially characterised by concord among the people. The ques- 
tion must bo dealt with in a very different spirit from that which 
the advociates of entire abolition profess. The Presbyterians now 
receive a grant from this House which is miserable in amount 
and wholly inadequate to their requii'ements. The Protestants of 
Ireland are content with the system which prevails ; but are not 
averse to improvements and to such alterations of ecclesiastical 
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arrangements as would make their church belter fitted to meet the 
wants of modern times. But we must not prescribe hastily. Of all 
the schemes which have been proposed 1 object preeminently to 
that known as the process of “ levelling down.” It is said that if you 
cannot elevate and raise the institutions so as to make them equal, 
the only thing to do is to abolish them altogether. I object to that 
policy. 1 think that proposals for universal levelling down are the 
worst of all propositions. It appears to be such an argument as a 
poor man would make to a rich one, when he had given up all hopes 
of becoming wealthy himself. “Equality is necessary for the welfare 
“ of the State. Get rid of your property and let us sit down and 
“ starve together.” I believe that in these matters, as in everything 
else, confiscation is the worst proposal that can be made cither as 
regards the Church or the land. The grievance of the Irish Church 
is admitted on all hands to be a grievance of sentiment. It is well 
known that the Roman Catholic landholders pay nothing, and the 
Roman Catholic projiriotors pay little towards the maintenance of 
the Established Church. 1 do not wish to say that because it is a 
sentimental grievance, it is not o^^ which may not deeply affect the 
feelings and tlie actions of a portion of the population of the country; 
but it is not one which affects her material prosperity. The Irish 
Church will never be abolished except after a long and desperate 
struggle. Those who cling to and support it are men of influence 
and power, of strong religious Teeling.«, and inflexible ‘principles. 
Justice and policy may demand a greater equalisation of ecclesiastical 
arrangements than now exists. But it was Wisely said by the right 
honourable member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), that the Irish 
Church can never be overthrown except by a revolutionary process 
— a process which will envolve all the evils of revolutionary change. 
If it^ is desired to make our churches more equal in position than 
they are, this result should he secured hy elevation and restoration, 
and not by confiscation and degradation' 

The debate was continued by Mr. Horsman on the next 
night; and his speech, and that of Mr. Gathorne Hardy in 
reply, are exceedingly important, as they place beyond a doubt 
the meaning of the declaration which Lord Mayo bad been in- 
structed to make. 

Mr. Horsman denounced the scheme of Roman Catholic 
endowment, and characterised the proposal to institute a 
new Catholic University as utterly at variance Vith the mixed 
system of education which had so long prevailed ; and taunted 
the Government with the intention to abandon it. What was 
the reply of the Government, through the Home Secretary ? 
Did he deny the charge ? His words are clear and explicit. 

‘ It was due to the IToiise and f o ourselves that our proposals 
with resyject to university education should be made, on our re- 
sponsibility, in a form acceptable to the House and to the Roman 

Catholics of Ireland ; and we propose not to adopt that which exists^ 
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but with a considerable admixture of the Jay element in the govern- 
ing body to give to a Homan Catholic university a charter, and 
admit Roman Catholics to the education they desire. Does anyone 
mean to say that the Catholics of Ireland go freely to the Queen’s 
Colleges? T do not believe that those -who go there represent the 
classes who would send their sons to a Homan Catholic university,. 
For myself^ I have always preferred a denominational system, whether 
of private or advanced education ; and I am now supporting for 
Roman Catholics that which J would prefer for Protestants. I 
believe it would have been better if, when the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded, instead of being made unsectarian, two had been founded 
for Roma^^ Catholics and one for Presbyterians. If our plan inter- 
fere with the Queen’s Colleges, it will be because they are not in 
barinoiiy with the feelings of the peophO 

Such was the policy proposed by the Government. Its 
direct oj>eration was important ns embracing two principles 
which as regarded Ireland were of vast importance: first, the 
policy of Denominational Educ.jtion ; and, secondly, tlic policy 
of Catholic Endowment. These were very large questions. 
They had often been canvassed in the House and in the 
country ; but the Goveriimeift thought the late Parliament 
quite coinjietent to deal with them, or they would not have 
proposed them. But the indirect, and ulterior effects of the 
policy, stated by Loyd Mayo on the part of the Government, 
embraced a much wider range ; and pointed designedly and 
distinctly at the endowment of all denominations as the best, 
if not tlie only reply to the disendowment of all. It w’^as not 
until Mr. Gladstone announced, amid deafening cheers, that in 
his opinion the Church of Ireland, as a State Church, must 
cease to exist, that Mr. Disraeli, finding himself caught in his 
owm snare, began stealthily to withdraw himself from the 
position he had directed Lord Mayo to occupy, and to prepare 
for a denial of the competency of the Parliament to deal with 
the Irish Church, and to retort on his antagonists the favour 
to the Church of Borne -vvliicih Mr. Horsman had so strongly 
rebuked. 

All this is hardly statesmanship, nor even Parliamentary 
tactics of a stamp to whie.h we have been accustomed. That 
Lord Mayo intended to give a charter to the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and held out expectations of future endowment, is a 
matter which admits of no dispute. It is equally certain that 
he designedly shadowed forth a principle of elevation of all 
denominations by general endowment. How, then, are we to 
account lor the faltering explanations which were afterwards 
attempted of these unambiguous utterances? ^ I never used 
^ the phrase “levelling up,”’ said Lord Mayo. No i|iorc he 
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did. He spoke of levelling down as the worst way, and ‘ ele- 
‘ vation ’ and restoration as a better way. But what did he 
mean ? ^ Something about the police force,’ suggested the 

Prime Minister ; and the suggestion was quite as satisfactory 
as any Lord Mayo liad to offer. 

The matter is of little consequence now, and we only refer 
to it as an illustration of the indirect route by which it is 
now the fashion to attempt to gain political ends. The bold 
assault which was made by Mr. Gladstone and the Opposition 
on the existence of the Irish Church took the Minister by 
surprise, and a change of front became necessary/- It was 
desirable to represent the Parliament to Avhom these. remedial 
measures were proposed, as incompetent to deal with the Irish 
difficulty. It was convenient to represent the Irish Catholic 
priesthood, to whom these gifts were offered, and who were in 
close consultation with the Government, as the insidious allies 
of the leader of the Opposition^ So, without ceremony. Lord 
Mayo and his exposition, which the Cabinet had directed him 
to make, were forgotten as soon as possible ; and the ground 
cleared for a free fight on the bid quarrel of No Popery and 
No Surrender. ^ ^ 

The fight, however, was but clumsily begun, an'd has been 
clumsily carried on. It was difficult to ^naintain the incom- 
petence of the House to deal with questions on which the 
Government themselves had appealed to it. It was still more 
difficult to reconcile the Liberal speech of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs with the Orange speech of the Secretary for the 
Home Department. On the Slst of March the House rejected 
Lord Stanley’s motion, and resolved to go into Committee on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Kesolutions by majorities of 60 and 66. On 
the 28th of April the first of the Resolutions, pledging the 
House to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, was carried 
by a majority of 65. And it then became certain that a 
Ministerial crisis was inevitable. 

This brings us to the last scene in this third act of the ex- 
piring Parliament which we mean to refer to ; and it is one 
which in a constitutional point of view is the 'most important 

of all. The manner in which the Government and the Parlia- 
ment dealt with that crisis deserves serious attention. 

For a Government to carry on the affairs of this country, 
even for a few months, while in a minority in the House of 
Commons, is an anomaly which ought seldom to occur. It 
cannot be long protracted without loss of dignity to the Minis- 
try, and of constitutional power in the House of Commons. 

The ol^j.§j9lousies between the Crown and the Commons have 
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been happily set at rest ever since the Revolution by the tacit 
and traditional concession that a Government can only exist 
in power by favour of a majority of the Hou*se of Commons. 
It has no doubt haj)pcncd in our political history — chiefly of 
late, and in the feebler phases of the Tory party — that a 
Government has remained in office while in a chronic state of 
minority in the House of Commons. But these have gene- 
rally been cases in which intestine divisions had broken up 
Cabinets, and office had been forced on their opponents. Sir 
Robert Peel was in that position for some months in 1835. So 
was Lord Derby in 1852, and again in 1858. But in all such 
instancesthere are mutual obligations to which the House and 
the Government must be held bound. The position must not 
last a day longer thnn tlie necessity for it exists, and no busi- 
ness but that essential for the public service should be trans- 
acted. It is a position of sufferance and toleration, wliich the 
House which sufi'ers and tolerates may j)ut an end to when it 
pleases ; and when it is terminAed, no matter for what cause, 
the constitutional obligations on the Minister revive, and he 
must either quit liis seat, or appeal to the country. 

It is a new and altogether an unconstitutional doctrine that 
a MinlstcA <lefeated by a large •majority on a great question 
of Ministerial ])olioj', may retain his office until the House 
dislodge him by a vote of want of confidence. No such doc- 
trine has ever been recognised by high authority on such 
matters. The Constitutional rule is, that a decided defeat on 
a vital question unfits the Minister from conducting the affairs 
of this country with the weight and dignity which belong to 
his position. The oidy exception is, when there may be reason 
to think that the vote was accidental, or might be reversed. 
This is tlic rule in the ordinary case, when the Minister has a 
working majority. Lord Palmerston dissolved on tlie China 
vote. He resigned on the Conspiracy Bill vote. In neither 
of these cases, in all probability, could a vote of want of coTifi- 
dence have been carried agjiinst him. But he disdained to 
hold his office without the power which ought to belong to it. 
But if this be. the case as regards a Minister numerically 
strong, it applies with infinitely greater force to a Minister in 
an admitted minority. As we have said, the position of such 
a Minister is in itself a violation of the Constitution, and can 
only subsist at all during the good pleasure of the Parliament 
which permits it. While the House refrains from hostile 
measures, the Minister may wind up the necessary public 
business, and prepare to take the sense of the country^ But 
the moment the House pronounces, by a definite vote, gainst 
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a vital part of the Government ])olicy,the eonstitutional treaty 
is at an end, the position of the Minister is no longer 
constitutionally tenable. 

As we have remarked, three or four times in the century, 
sinec the Reform Bill, GovcrninCTits have been in tliat position. 

We cannot recollect any previous instance. Pitt, no doubt, in 
1783, defied the majority of the House of Commons; but the 
struggle only lasted for three months, and then came the disso- 
lution. So with l*cel in 183o. Herd Derby in 1851i dissolved 
after three months of office. In 1858 he was allowed by the 
House to hold office for a year, before the dissolu^m. But 
such a course as the present Ministry and Parliament have 
run, has never been experienced in our constitutional history. 

For two years have wo had a Government in a minority in 
the House of Commons; not existing merely to wind np public* 
affairs, but initiating measures (►f great magnitude, and assum- 
ing tlie poAver as Avell as the Ijgbt to administer all the affairs 
of the country, l^lrluunent permitted them, improperly as we 
think, to exercise tJie osttMisiblc resjumsihility of introducing 
the Reform Bill, Avhilc it took into its own hajids the real 
poAver and antliority in regard to it. We had thus Iavo nneon- 
stitutional elements: a Ministry iii j)ower without a majority 
in the House of Coinnions, and a House of C^unmons assuming 
tljo poAver, Avithoiit tlie res])onsil)ility, of administration. This 
state of things has (iontinued for two sessions ; and it has not 
been the fault of the Prime jVlinister if it is not likely to con- 
tinue for a tliird. 

For the Sessivm (»f 18fi7 tlie Parliament beyond question 
was res])onsible. But a difl'crent aspect arose in 1808. The 
JMinister had pnqKmndcd liis Irish ])olicy ; a jxdlcy embracing, 

as we have seen, important and vital ])rinciples Avliicli he called 
on the House to affirm. Tlie House deliberately rejected them, 
and affirmed the counter-propositions which were made by 
Mr. Gladstone by large majorities. The armistice, therefore, 
l)etAvcen the House and the Governinent came to an end. 
Their policy Avas rejected, and no constitutional course Avas 
open to them but to dissolve or to resign. 

We pass, by for the present the strange confusion and con- 
tradictions which characterised the Ministerial explanations, in 
regard to the i)roceedings of the Government after their signal 
defeat. AVc also omit, for ])lain reasons, to do more than 
allude to the use Avliich was made of the Queen’s name by the 
Government. Mr. Disraeli has a fanciful way of copying 
history, and doubtless thought he was Pitt, defying a hostile 
and renewing the least c«onstitutional precedents of 
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tha.t struggle. But the Minister is alone responsible for the 
advice given lo the Sovereign; and what we wish to point 
attention to is, that the Minister advised the Queen neither to 
accept their resignations, nor to dissolve Parliament. 

Such, we say, was the advice given, because this is what they 
did. As to tlie actual communication wliich took place on that 
occasion, as the Prime Minister and members of his Cabinet 
differed on that subject, it is not surprising that the fact has 
nt)t been ascertained with accuracy. Whether the JVIinistry 
first resigned, and then obtained power to dissolve, or first 
asked po\s;er to dissolve, tendering their resignations if tliat 
vver(‘, refused, cannol lunv be detenniiicd, because botli state- 
ments were made on high authority. But that which is certain 
is, that they neithoi did one or other. They did not resign, 
neither did they dissolve. They treated the vote of the House 
nf {V)mnions with contcin]>t; c(mlimied in ofKcje j>reeisely as if 
no such vote had been ])asscd: ayd Parliament is not dissolved 
at this moment. 

It was said at llie time that dissolution was impossible, and 
that it Avas the right of the (io^ernmeni to test tlie opinion of 
the coniitry. A dissolution, imdopbtedly, althougli not impos- 
sible, wouhl ^Rivc been a very inconvenient and nndesirablc 
stcj). But this has ol‘l.eo been the case on ])rcNious occasions. 
Indeed, it is moi’c lh(‘ rule than the exception. It may very 
often ha])pen tlnit the slate of the country, or otlier considera- 
tions of ]>ul)lic iiitci‘cst, prevent a Minister from advising the 
Sovereign to disM)lvc Parliament, when it A\ouhl otherwise 
have been i*eas(»naljlc in him lo ap])cal to the country against 
an adverse vote the Commons. The time of year, an un- 
settled state of the public mind, our foreign relations, and a 
hundred other siiiiilai* causes, might lead to that result. Iliis 
would be a reason for the Minister resigning bis offiec ; but, as 
a reason for retaining it, such considerations were never used 
before. 

But Avc entirely dis])utc that the Minister had any riglit to 
(daiin the benefit of being in office at the dissolution of Par- 
liament. Idle circnimstanccs Avhicli made a dissolution incon- 
venient then Avere of his own creation. He thought fit-, in a 
Parliament in Avhich he kncAv he Avas in Ji minority, to j)i-oposc 
a measure Avhieh Avould make a dissolution' necessary, and 
Ihendbre he knew that if that measure w'as carried, he sub- 
stantially deprived himself of the remedy of an intermediate 
dissolution. That the i>roposal of such a measure should give 
him an indefeasible and irresponsible lease of poAver, is a 
result utterly unconstitutional. 
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But the Parliament tamely acquiesced, and acquiesced, we 
fear, because of the threat of dissolution. The Government 
ought to have resigned ; and If the House had resented their 
conduct with proper spirit, they would have resigned. After 
the misty explanations given by the CTOvernment, and the 

unseemly manner in which the name of the Sovereign was 
introduced into the discussion, a vote of want of confidence 
ought to have been at once proposed, and would unquestion- 
ably have been carried. Again the golden opportunity was 
lost, and a most pernicious and unconstitutional ])recedent 
found a place on the Journals of the House of Condons. 

This reign of shifts and expedients is now, wc trust, drawing 
to its close. But wc have thought it right to recall in these 
pages events containing great elements of danger, and casting 
discredit on constitutional government. They may well be 
remembered when the next Parliament meets. It will have 
the task of restoring the standard of political action, and the 
confidence of the public in public men. ‘ The loaders of the 
‘ Conservative party,’ said Mr. Disraeli in his address in 1865, 
^ although they will never sHrink from the responsibility of 
‘ their acts, arc not obtrusive candidates for office. Plaok 

‘ WITHOUT POWEK MAY GRATIFY THE VAIW,' KtT GAN 
^ NEVER SATISFY A NOBLE AMBITIOI^.’ 


CCLXIII, will he published in January^ 1869. 
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